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Higinbotham,  H.  N.,  gift  of  library  on  inter- 
national expositions  to  Chicago  public  li- 
braiy,  36^.  '    *      , 

Hill,  Frank  P.,  Library  associations  and  li- 
brary meetings,  369, 

— Galen  W.,  appointment,  ^17. 

Hinsdale  (111.;,  library  {)uilding  donated  by 
D.  K.  Pearsons,  421.^     '  . 

History  teaching,  aid  or  libraries  irt  (Faber), 

Hobart,  Frances,  personal,  S3. 

^The  farmer,  his  book  and  heart,  6. 

Holdridge,  Kathrecn^  appointment,  421. 

Home  economics,  book  Hst,  32,  304. 

Hooper,  Louisa  M.,  Pictures  foi-  library  use, 

ISO. 
Hoover,  Anna  F.,  What  the  Mbrary  expects  of 

the  teachers,  392. 
Hopper,  F.  F.,  The  basis  of  tfiwort  for  ^poMic 

library  work,  238.  .  '.:.:'    -    ,  -.• 

Hoquiam   (Wash.)  pqWiq  library,  de^ic^tpn, 

3^»  '    ,  'ft-,*-,' 

Hornby,  Mary  L,  pergonal,  42..    /  .      - 

Horsford,  E.  N..  menbot-ial,  31 7^  v' 

Hosic,   J.   F.,   Whit  tekhers  e^pjpct'W,  the 

library,  391.  ^  '    ,- 

Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Cii>nceH5nf  ntt^fit^ibn, 

144.  -        /T.  ,r  -ic-: 

House-to-house  delivery,  39.       '    ...'<• 


JHoBimant  poetical  writings,  ir.    '     ' 
Howe,    Jflba    Ward,   .faiDBraplucal    material 

wanted,  29. 
HbweU,  (ko.  A*,   The  library  as  aa  aid^.to 

^eduncal  education,  303.  >  > 

Hughes,  Howard  L^  appointment,  42a 
Htm^rian  books^  list,  165.  ^  ' 

Hunting  rage,  ethkal  leaflet,  14. 

Ideals,  American   <Ed.),  104;  =        ..> 

Ido,    102,   145,    167,  2I«i   29a  V    (t- 

-H-eading  lessons,  336,  382,  439.  ....  >. 

— in  Sweden,  290. 

Illinois  library  association,  meetings,  386;  > ' 

— library  extension  committee,  40. 

— I— 4aw,  history  of,  165.  ^  .  : 

Illinois^  university  library,  list  of  periodi(;iils, 

466. 
—  -•library  school  33,  124,  .173,  222,^69.  414. 
— ^legislative  and  municipal  ref^rence.bui^eaju, 

I02. 

-T-state  libraries  in  (Ed.),  105. . 

Illustrations,  poor  quality  censured,  331. 

Imhoff,  Harriet,  appointment,  84 ;  personal,  422. 

Immigrants,  helps  in  government  and  lin- 
kage  (books).  III. 

—-library  movement  among^  89,   121. 

Indiana  library  association,  meetings,  22,  442. 

— library  commission,  55. 

— library  law,  209. 

— ^Ubrary  school  bill,  145. 

Indianapolis  public  library,  donation  by  J.  W. 
Riley  of  building  site,  468;  branch,  85. 

Indians,  American,  Ayer  collection,  106. 

Indexing,  378. 

Interesting  children  in  owning  books,  149. 

International  library  conferences,   157. 

Iowa  library  association,  meetings,  406, 

Isle  of  Pines  (W.  I.),  library,  14. 

Italian  books,  Ust,  165. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  public  library,  report,  39,  468. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  public  library,  report,  180. 

James  (Mrs.).  D.  Willis,  gift  of  library  to 
Williston,  N.  D.,   181. 

Japan,  Osaka  public  library,  report,  368. 

Jersey  City  public  library,  report,  467; 

Jillson,  W.  E.,  personal,  367. 

Johnson,  Laura,  appointment,  469. 

— *Sveinbiom,  personal,  23a 

Johnston,  W.  D»,  conferment  of  academic -de- 
gree, 317. 

— The  library  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  sdlool, 

131..  ■         .  '-:.).- 

— W.  H.,  death,  318;  "  1     ^ 

Joplin   (Mo.),  public  library,  report,  jA.    • 
Joslyn,  Rosamond,  appointmcnt>^l76.''"^ 
Josselyn,  L.W.,  appointment,  179. 
Judson,  Kathcrine  B.,  appointment,  4^.     •  I 

Kats^r^.John  flii,  appointment,  422.  > 

''Kinsas  library  a^oeiation,  meeting,  4461? 
Keawiy^  (N.  J'.>  publio  library,  report,  *2d8. 
Keller  Grace,. a^intment,  421^  '      >>  1 
iOehtiedy,  Helen  T.,  appointment,  470;'  '*' 
—List  of  chfi Wren's  books  (review).  8ai  ' 
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Kentttdcy  library  BStoctatioD,  fiieetmgs,  447- 
-r4xti;¥elingr  Irtn-arics,  307. 
Kta^mi,  F.  G.,  Should  librarians  read?. 43. 
K^r,  Qtas:^  The  Vasincss  man  aad  thie  piiUic 

library,  piS ;   Psychology  for  librarians,  425. 
— Willis,  appointment,  274. 
Keystone  state   library  association,   meetings, 

26,  452.  '■ 

Killam,  Herbert,  appointment,  276. 
Kimball,  Florence  B^  appointment,  126. 
Knowlton,  Ruth,  appointment;  j/Ss^ 
Koopman,  H..  L^  Concerning.  Ido,  145. 
Kronlund,  Esthcrr^ppointment,  467. 
Ktm^,  Bertha^  appointment,  423. 

Laconla  (N.  H.)  public  library,  re^rt,  227. 

Lamprey,  Chas.,  The  library  and  the  boy 
(abst),  119. 

La  Tourette,  Alexandrine,  appointment,  I2p. 

Law  librarians,  conference,  358. 

Lawrence   (Kan.)   public  library,  report,  276. 

League  of  library  commissioners,  Boston  meet- 
ing, 114;  meetings,  71,  261. 

Leavenworth  (Kan.)  public  library,  report,  229. 

Leaves,  metal,  432. 

Leeds  (Eng.)  public  library,  report,  42. 

Le^ler,  H.  E.,  The  passing  of  two  friends  of 
libraries  [Senator  Stout  and  Judge  Pereles], 

Legislative  and  municipal  reference  bureau  for 
Illinois  (Ed.)»  102. 

Lenox  library,  history  (Nelson),  296. 

Lewis,  Margaret  M.,  appointment,  419. 

Librarians'  progressive  league,  14. 

—reading  (Kenyon),  43. 

Librarians,  qualifications,  374;   (Kerr),  425. 

Libraries,  support,  basis  of  (Hopper),  238. 

Library  activity,  new  fields  of  (Wilson),  183. 

— advertising,  211,  306. 

— architecture,  341. 

(Coolidge),   119. 

— as  an  investment  (Wellman),  277, 

— as  a  reinforcement  of  the  school  (Johnston), 
131. 

— association  of  Great  Britain,  meetings,  396. 

—associations,  affiliation  with  A.  L.  A.,  63. 

——and  meetings  (Hill),  369. 

— budgets,  430. 

— commission  bulletins,   postal   rates  on,  289. 

—commissions,  ftmotions  (Black),  53. 

-r-<:o6peration  with  schools,  347. 

—development  in  the  past  20  years  (sym- 
posium)*-, 203. 

— economy,  bibliography  (Canons),  221. 

—exhibits  at  fairs,  Vermont,  3B4. 

— eittension,:  111.,  40. 

^pamphjet,  Dayton   (O.),  465. 

— floow,;435fc  .,        . 

— gifts:  Bridgeton  (Me.),  funds,  364;  Canada, 
Carnegie,  gifts,  31Q;  -t%  Pl"oviAdal-|ibfaty, 
iKM.,  ^;'>jCedar  Rapids  (Ia.)»  paintiMg, 
/4«2:/  .G«rahog«.J*ans:,  (O.),  building;  -^d 
books,  i79:J.»Hinedalc  (Jlh),  building*  491 ; 
Michig^  noirrersity^i  mis.,  159;  Newberry 
libftry^  Airep  coll,  106 ;  Ohio,  Carnegie,  ^fts. 


179;  Proyidcncc  (R.  L),  fundsi  364;=  R«ti- 
dolpb  (Vt.)^  funds,  3*7r5  New  ,¥ork|  iirt- 
men's  libraries,  176;  Spencer  (la.),  SQulp- 
tnrc,  IJ19;  Western  Res.  uaiv.i-  mss^i^^; 
Whitman  college,  Dawes  library,  319. 
^•govenuiicst /by.  <oofMnission   iUti  .(Xy)er)» 

181.  .         •       •  : 

— institute,  N»  J«,  zi6.'       >    i   .  r  -   ,^ 

— law,  Alabama,  21.  .... 

— lectures,  St  Louis,  35^.     .,  ..    ., 

—lighting,  301.  •        '         ,,  c     /.  ■■ 

— movement,  development  in  V.  S.,  2031  .     .) 
— organization,  238.        .  .  ..  : 

— organizatioss  (Ed.)^  333.  ;      ,  .    .^ 

— papers,  commendable  method  of  reading,  ^51. 
— ^pensions,  Omaha  plan,  126. 
—publicity   (Cuttle),  ^85.   .  .  .,         ;    .-rr.^f^t 
—salaries.  85.  '  .....'' 

—school  instructors^  meeting,  67^    ♦     .7*  '1— 
— schools;  see  indj%jdtial  names-,  ^.* >  r 

—summer  schools:  Oiautauqua,  175^  464:  Co- 
lumbia tmiversity,  175,  360:  Illinois,  83,  225, 
464 ;  Indiana,  225,  361 :  Iowa*  22$ ;  Maine ► 
272;  Michigan,  125,  361;  ^rintiesoU,  '225. 
36a:  Ontario,  362;  Pennsylvania,  22S,  ^$1 
Simmons  college.  270;  St  Louis,  357;  To- 
r*'>"V\  ^25;  Wisconsin,  363. 
— sermons,  85.  ,         ^ 

— ^spirit  (poem),  80. 
— statistics,  comparative,  112. 
— relations  to  community,  292. 
Library  of  Congress,  report  'o^'io.  213. 
Lichtenstein,  Walter,  European  book  purchase 

journey,  112. 
Lien,  E.  T.,  appointment,  84. 
"Life,"  ethical  standard,  15. 
Lighting  of  libraries,  30L. ,       ^ 
Lincoln,  Glettysburg  address,  in  Idq,  439.      r 
Literary  confusions^  220.   .  ,  , .    . 

Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Normal'school  ^rary.  '364. 
Long  Branch  (Cal.)  public  library,  report,  4f ; 

statistics.  d35'  .>  ,,,   - 

Long  Island  librarv .  club,  meetings^  122. 
Longmans,  Green  &  (i).,  historical  prints,  159. 
Longworthy,   Caroline  V.,   resignation/  3t9- 
Los  Angeles  publip  library,  branches,  130;  re- 
port, 231.  \y' 
Louisiana  state  library ,  association,  m^tfi^, 

266.  .J"  -  - 

Louisville  public  library,  report,  427^  46^,  .:^ 
Lucas,  Mary,  appointment,  365.  ,]",,- 

—Stella,  death.  365.  '  -.  ■  "    . 

Lynn  (Mass.)  public  library,  report,  3x7, 
Lytle,  Mary,  appointm^snt^  470.  ,     , ; 

MoNoHl,  NQrah,  appointment,  469.         :?  II 
Macrum,  Mary  R,  death,  38^  ..    ';-v 

McCtfrdy,  R.  MyappointmeM,  229.  .  ^ 

McGill  university  library  summer  scho6V-2^. 
McGinley,  Nellie,  :api^6intment.  41;        '  '  ^^* 

McKnight.  J^Hi^abeth  p..  appointttiert^,'  4iQ^   '  . 
—Mary  tC.,  appointment,  319.    -  ^    '.,. 
Mfidison.  Summer  library  ,co;jfefencje,  310,419. 
Madison  (Wis.)  public  library,  use  of  m^ing 
pictures,  19. 
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Magjjzineg^  ext^t  of  feadinp  (Wyer),  392. 
— for  clijMren^./i^i.' 

M^ine'lAr^v  as'^pcjiaion.  meetings,  25.  408. 
— State. ^acK^rs'   a^'^pciation,    library   section, 

448.     \...      .'Z-:'-i  ; 

ManflifSterCl^ng,)  public  free  libraries,  report, 

471. 
Mann,  Alice,  appointment,  38. 
Manufacturers'   catalogs,   library,   38. 
Mankato   public   library,   report,    179. 
Marinette  (VVis.)  public  library,  report,  366. 
Mark  Twain  librafy  (Redding,  Conn.),  176. 
Marple,   Alice,   appointment.   38. 
Marx.  HL  F..  Standardizing  of  library  reports 

(ab^:)','4S3.'^   :;  *^" 

Massachusetts  library  chib,  meetings,  118,  351. 

— siait.'  library,   rtjKirt,  ♦^4. 

Mayer.  O,  TJ.  Cmie<;ri^iuff  Ido,   ^03,  167,  218, 

MeaJt?y,.E.  \V..  ffenih,  273. 

MctaKte'i\€tl  bqtJks;4j:!, 

Mt^rc^f*  A^^fbin^Jte,  appoiutmcni,  126. 

MeyeK  A.  fi .  d^atln  320. 

M tcb J gran  ithfra ilv^,  S4 . 

^^hi  p '  lit  rafy\ '  r  epo  rt .  r  79, 

— irniver^ity  'library',   gift  of  copy  of  "Golden 

^niam,    Carl    H,    Rtiral    work    for    libraries 

(abst.),  24. 
Miller,  Edyth.  appomtnreilt,  128. 
Milner  (^liss),  A.  V.,  The  best  encyclopedia; 

What  shdlf  \Ve  do  with  book  agents  (abst), 

390. ' 
Milton   (Mass.)   public  library,  report,  226. 
Milwaukee  library  chib,  meetings.  171,  267,  456. 
— public  library,  activities,  ^535;  salaries,  85. 
Minnesota   lihtrary   association;  meetings,   409. 
— publi<?  librafy  Commission,  report,  274. 
Mississippi  state  library  association,  meetings^, 

Misso'iiH  library  association,  meetings,  449. 
Montana  state  library  association,  meetings.  75. 
Morgan;  John 'I^efTiont,  gift  of  funds  to  Goet- 

tihgth' imiversity  Hbrarir,  471. 
Moving  picilires  hi  library  work,  19. 
Munidpal  gbvertimcnt,  booklet,  79. 
— reference  libraries  and  archives,  $77. 

Nashvilfe,  Q^rnc^e  library,  report,  230. 

Nason,  Sabra,  ipp^intment,  228. 

National  association  of  state  librarians,  meet- 
ings..262. 

—educational  association,  library  department 
meetings,  15,  56,  263,  441. 

Nebraska  library  commission,  report,  181. 

— library  legishitioni  210.    . 

"Neighborhood  entertaihrnent"  (R.  B.  Stern), 
166.  ,  . .  .       ' 

Nelson,  ;C..AleXi»  memorial  portrait,  364. 

— Passing  of  jtho  A,stor  and  Lenox  libraries, 
296j.  ^    .     .  /      , 

Net  ncbori,   144. 

Net  prices,  i^,  ^4^,  291. 

Nei^'  Bedford  ? Mass.)  .public  library',  new 
'bu?ldm^;  36: 


New  Hampshire  library  association,  meetijig;s, 

309. 
New  Jersey  library  association,  meetings,  74^ 

214.  .      .  .  ^ 

— library  commission,  institute  meeting,  216.  ' 

Xew  York  library  association  meetings,  400. 

club,  meetings,  122,  267.  ^     . 

— public  library,  177;  circulation,  84;  exhibi- 
tions, 60. 

,  library  school,  272,  27;^,  316,  357,  415, 

460. 

— State  library,  gifts  sought,  197;  fire,  200- 
201 :  status  of  collections,  207 ;  appropria- 
tions for  rehabilitation.  335,  420. 

library  school,  3^,  82,   124,    173,  223,   269, 

313.  358,  415.  460.  ^ 

— school  of  philantrophy,  bibliographical  bulle- 
tins, 424. 

— State  teachers'  association,  library  section^ 
meeting,   160. 

Newark  public  library,  report.  228. 

Newberry  library,  Edward  E.  Ayer  collectionr 
106. 

Newman,  J.  H.,  appointment,  229. 

Newspaper  comic  supplements,  247. 

—publicity   (Ed.),  333- 

Newspapers  in  libraries    (Beer),   195. 

New  Zealand,  librar>'  extension,  423. 

Normal  schools,  training  in  library  work,  454. 

Norman,  O.  E.,  appointment,  421. 

Norris,  Lorain,  appointment,  85. 

North   Carolina   librarv   association,   meetings, 

— library  commission,  report,  180. 

— library  extension,  356. 

— library  law  proposed,  180. 

North    Dakota    library    association,    meetingsy 

452. 
— public  library  commission,  report,  40. 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  library  association, 

meetings,  353- 
Norwegian  periodicals,  collective  index,  465. 
Notation  in  classification,   221. 
Notz,  W.,  Important  discoveries  on  fly-leaves 

of  old  books   in   American   libraries,  376. 
Novels,  modern,  399. 

Oakley,  Minnie  M,t  personal,  331. 

O'Brien,  Myra,  appointment,  128. 

"Of  good  repute"  (Ed.),  147. 

Ohio  library  association,  meeting,  72. 

— libraries,  Carnegie  gifts,  179. 

— library  statistics,  72. 

Oklahoma  City  public  library,  report,  230. 

Olcott,  Frances  J.,  resignation,  312. 

Old  books,  plea  for  (Ed.),  104. 

"Old  librarian's  almanac,"  classification  of,  379. 

Olson,  Laura,  appointment,  467. 

Omaha  public  library,  pension  plan  proposed, 

126 ;  report,  86,  230. 
Ontario  library  association,  meetings.  166,  263. 

— • selected  list  of  best  books,  465. 

— library  act,  385. 

Oregon  libran-  commission,  report,  230. 

— library   legislation,   210.  '  '    ; 

Osborne,  Maud,  appointment,  423.  ;' 
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"Other  comnensations,"  431. 
Ottawa  public  library,  report,  130. 

Pacific  Northweit  library  association,  meet- 
ings, 393.     .      ,      . 

Paper,  analysis  or,  166. 

Parish  medical  society  (New  Orleans),  library, 
180.     . 

Parker,  Phebe,  resignation  and  appreciation, 
468. 

—William  E..  death,  466. 

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  public  library,  report,  272. 

Peace  movement,  relation  of  librarians  to,  126. 

Pearson,  E.  L..  The  evil  that  books  do,  188; 
Classification  of  the  Old  librarian's  almanac, 

379. 

Pearsons,  D.  K.,  gift  of  library  building  to 
Hinsdale  (111.),  421. 

Peck,  Adolph  L.,  death,  420. 

— Harriet  R.,  aopointment,  467. 

Pennsylvania  library  club,  meetings,  25,  74,  TJ, 
214.  267,  456. 

Pensions  for  library  workers  (Ed.)»  332. 

— Omaha  plan,  126. 

Pereles,  J.  M*.,  death,  30. 

Periodicals,  deterioration  of,  57. 

— Norwegian,  collective  index,  465. 

Perkins,  Charlotte  B.,  appointment,  419. 

Perry,  E.  R.,  appointment,  z^y. 

Philadelphia  free  library,  report,  377. 

Phillips,  Grace,  appointment,  84,  467. 

Picture  collections.  31. 

— ^work,  D.  C.  public  library.  212. 

Pictures  for  libraries.  150. 

Pittsburg,  Carnegie  librarv.  report,  273,  421. 

— Carnegie  library  training  school  for  chil- 
dren's librarians,  33,  81,   124,  172,  312,  356. 

413,  459- 
Place  of  the  library  TEd.),  292. 
Plea  for  old  books  (Ed.),  104. 

the  teacher  (Walter),  141. 

Plummer,   H.,   Place  of  the  public  library  in 

civic  life  (abst).  398. 
Plummer,    Mary   W.,   personal,   270;   cf.   290, 

312. 
Library  development  m  the  past  20  years, 

204. 
Poets  of  note  (Ficke),  9. 
Pomona  (Cal.),  public  library,  report,  41,  367. 
Poor  literature  (Ed.),  146. 
Portland  (Ore.),  library  association,  87. 
— ^public  library,  building,  423. 
Postal  rates  on  commission  bulletins,  289. 
Powers,  Effie  L.,  appointment,  128. 
Pratt  institute  library  school,  34f  82,  124,  174, 

269,  312,  358,  416,  461. 
Prices  of  books,  196,  246,  291. 
Printers,  reading  list.  176. 
Printing,  current  bibliography,  31. 
Prints,  Harpers*  black  and  white,  157. 
— ^Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  159. 
Pritchett,  Betty  H.,  appointment,  128. 
Processes  in  library  reading  (Ed.),  381. 
Providence     (R.  I.)    Athenaeum,   anniversary, 

177. 
— public  library,  gift  of  funds,  364 ;  report,  126. 


Psychology  for  libraries  YKerr^,  4^.  •  ^  • '  ''    ' 
Publicity  methods  (Cuttle). '2%.'  ,','''  ' '  ; 
Public  utility,  list  of  ptrlodickls  on, '^9.    .'  '  '., 
Purchase  of  books  in  Etirope.'rii^  ';"'''    '  *  ' 
Putnam,  H.,  Library  dcfvelppmirjt  'in'  thfe  past 
20  years,  203.  '     '        '  -^  ' 

Randall,  Bertha  T.,  appointment,  419.     ^  ' ' 
Randolph   (Vt.)   public  librafv,  gift  bf  funds, 
Zi7.^  •••'•..     ,  .t; 

Rankin,  Julia  T..  personal,  366,'  469. 
Reciprocity,  book  list,  31. 
Redding  (Conn.)^  Ma i-k  Twain  Kbrary,  ;76.    . 
Redlands  (Cal.),  A.  K.  Smiley  ptjbHt  linrary, 

report,  470. 
Redwood  library  (Newport,  R.  I.),  bequest  of 

funds  and  books,  I26. 
Reference  books,  aid  in  use  of,  79. 
— work,  misdirection  of  efforts  in  (Dana),  to8. 
Reviewing  of  books  (Fletcher),  365. 
Rhode  Island  library'  association,  meetings, '27, 

309. 

Richards,  Rena,  resignation,  421. 

Riley,  James  Whitcotnb,  gift  of  building  site 
to  Indianapolis  public  library,  468. 

Roberts,  Hilas  E.,  bequest  to  Alden  Speiar  me- 
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119. 
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report,  316, 

Springfield  (Vt.)  town  library,  report,  272. 
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Stevenson,  Wm.  M.,  appointment,  228. 
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Tappan,  Eva  M.,  Reading  for  children,  351. 
Tarr,  Anna  M.,  appointment,  84. 
Taylor,  W.  B.  A.,  appointment,  85. 
Teachers,  books  useful  for,  list,  123. 
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— use  of  libraries  (Hosac),  391. 
Technical  education,  aid  of  libraries  in,  303. 
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American  Library  Association 

PUBLISHING  BOARD 
1  Washington  Street,    ChicagOp  Illinois 


SSO  Children's  Books;  A  purchase  tisi  for  public 
libraries*  Compiled  by  Harriet  H.  Stanley,  formerly 
school  reference  librarian,  Brookline  Public  Library, 

This  discrimiimting  list  eulls  from  the  mass  of  juvenile  litera- 
ture in  prjnl  over  500  titles  representing  the  most  wholesome  and 
interesting  books  and  those  most  useful  in  public  Ubrary  work. 
Simple  books  for  little  children  arc  designated*  Price,  is  cents  a 
single  copy:  to  cents  a  copy  in  quantities  of  too  and  over. 

Lisi  of  editions  selected  for  economy  in  bookbuying^ 

by  LeRoy  JefTers,     Price,  25  cents. 

A  selection  of  about  1300  popular  titles,  largely  fiction ,  that  are 
published  in  low -priced  editions  suitable  for  library  use.  *  A  practical 
working  tool  for  Hbrarics  having  to  renew  worn -out  volumesj  based 
on  the  eompiler*s  eKpericnce  as  buyer  for  the  New  York  Public 
Ubrary. 

Hints  to  Smalt  Libraries,  by  Mary  Wright  Pliimnier, 
director  Pratt  institute  library  schooL  DT  pages, 
Cloth,  75  cents.     Advance  orders  recei%'ed. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  the  'Hints, "  whicli  retains  the  sini' 
plidty  and  economy  of  the  earlier  ones.  Suggestive  lists  of  reference 
books  in  the  average  library,  Aids  tn  book  selection  and  Library 
tools  have  been  recast  and_  revised,  A  practical  handbook  of  valuable 
service  to  the  untramed  librarjan  in  the  small  library,  where  econ- 
omy is  imperative. 

Subject  index  to  the  Booklist.  Compiled  by  the  editor. 
21ti  pages.  Price*  40  cents  for  single  copies:  25  cents 
in  quantities  of  ten  or  more. 

An  index  uf  subjects  represented  in  the  Booklist  from  its  begin- 
ning throvigh  June,  191  o,  covering  the  ftrst  six  volumes.  Adult  and 
children's  books  are  indexed  separately.  Under  each  subject  are 
cited  for  each  book  the  author's  surname*  brief  title,  and  reference 
to  volume  and  page  of  the  Booklist,  Specially  useful  to  smaller 
libraries,  not  only  a$  an  index*  but  u^  an  aid  in  building  up  special 
subjects  and  in  reference  work. 
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Measures  of  value,  attitude  of  mind, 
ideals  of  life,  which  in  their  origin  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  meet  existing 
conditions,  have  tended  by  isolation  to 
increase  and  persist,  until  at  present  wc 
realize  the  fact  that  in  some  respects 
the  rural  community  is  not  living  up  to 
its  highest  possibilities.  This,  not  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  as 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
law  of  isolation.  It  is  true  that  in  these 
later  days,  this  isolation  is  in  the  more 
favored  communities  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. With  rural  free  delivery,  tele- 
phones, and  automobiles,  the  man  who 
lives  upon  the  farm  is  in  as  close  touch 
with  the  world  as  is  the  urban  dweller, 
but  we  must  remember  that  what  has 
been  fixed  through  generations  of  isola- 
tion will  not  disappear  with  similar 
rapidity.  The  results  of  isolation  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  practical 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Another  factor  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered is  the  inevitable  effect  of  long  hours 
in  the  open  air,  hours  of  vigorous  exer- 
cise, if  not  of  hard  work.  It  matters 
little  how  eager  one  may  be  to  read 
or  to  study,  after  the  day's  work  is 
over  nature  claims  inexorably  her  right 
of  rest.  One  of  my  former  colleagues 
of  the  Purdue  faculty,  a  young  man  of 
exceptionally  alert  and  eager  mind,  was 
compelled  by  failing  health  to  resign 
his  position.  He  is  now  a  dairy  farmer, 
if  the  verbal  combination  is  correct.  The 
other  day  I  chanced  to  pass  a  few  hours 
with  him  and  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation asked  him  if  he  kept  up  his 
readings  in  the  lines  in  which  he  had 
made  such  a  brilliant  success  as  a  pro- 
fessor. His  answer  was  suggestive  and 
I  felt  when  he  gave  it  that  I  would 
pass  it  on  to  you  at  this  meeting.  "A 
man  who  successfully  manages  a  farm 
today  must  be  up  very  early  and  even 
though  he  may  not  himself  do  any  very 
hard  work,  must  be  out  in  the  open  air 
overseeing  his  men,  studying  his  herds, 
studying  his  land  as  to  its  possibilities 
and  caring  for  all  of  the  multitude  of 
small  details,  which  successful   farming 


implies.  When  the  day  closes  and  he 
goes  to  his  study,  he  finds  himself  in 
such  a  condition  that  careful  reading, 
much  less  intensive  study,  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  him.  Sleep  comes  over 
him  in  great  waves.  I  have  my  books. 
I  have  all  ;ny  desire  to  pursue  the  sub- 
jects which  I  formerly  taught,  but  it 
is  only  exceptionally  that  I  find  myself 
able  to  do  any  work  that  counts.''  This 
is  a  man  in  whom  the  reading  habit, 
indeed  the  intensive  study  habit,  had 
been  thoroughly  and  effectively  de- 
veloped. If  we  may  assume  a  man  who 
has  not  even  acquired  the  reading  habit, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  **pou 
sto"  is  apparent.  This  physical  factor 
enters  largely  into  the  correct  solution 
of  the  question  at  issue.  It  cannot  be 
entered  into  in  this  connection,  but  it 
is  very  evident  that  an  elimination  of 
its  untoward  and  actually  disastrous 
effects  would  involve  a  readjustment  of 
hours  of  farm  labor  at  least,  if  not  a 
complete  reorganization  of  farm  meth- 
ods. 

There  also  enters  as  a  determinative 
factor  in  rural  communities,  the  effect  of 
uniformity  of  occupation  and  interests. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  it 
shows  itself  in  educational  institutions, 
in  library  methods  or  in  community 
life,  uniformity  makes  for  narrowness 
and  retards  progress.  It  is  inevitable 
that  in  the  rural  community  there  shall 
be  this  uniformity  in  occupation  and 
in  outlook.  The  source  of  prosperity  is 
the  same,  the  land ;  the  enemies  are 
the  same,  middlemen,  transportation 
charges,  unjust  laws  and  so  on  through 
the  long  category.  This  uniformity  of 
occupation  and  of  the  factors  condition- 
ing success  or  failure  tends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  establishing  distorted  measures 
of  value,  mistaken  proportions  and, 
broadly  speaking — narrowness.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  intellectual  virility  of 
the  rural  community  that  this  uniform- 
ity, this  absence  of  stimulation  resulting 
from  contact  with  men  of  different 
occupations  and  different  outlooks  upon 
life,  has  not  had  a  more  blighting  effect. 
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Life  is  enriched  as  points  of  contact 
with  nature  and  with  life  are  multiplied 
and  this  multiplication  of  these  points 
of  contact  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  in  the  conditions  inseparable 
from  life  in  rural  communities.  The 
factor,  too,  is  gradually  becoming  of  less 
importance,  because  of  tHe  development 
of  specialization  in  agriculture,  and  will 
become  of  less  importance  from  year  to 
year  as  this  specialization  extends.  It 
is,  however,  a  factor  which  must  be 
taken  into  very  careful  consideration 
if  any  successful  plan  is  devised  for 
making  the  library  a  vitalizing  force  in 
the  rural  community. 

Professor  Bailey  has  sufficiently  elab- 
orated the  tendency  of  rural  life  to  de- 
velop "individualism."^  In  a  certain 
way  the  members  of  the  rural  com- 
munity, having  a  common  occupation, 
are  in  competition  one  with  another  and 
this  fact  taken  in  connection  with  isola- 
tion produces  individualism.  Organiza- 
tion, effective  methods  of  .  co-operation 
are  not  developed;  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  there  seems  to  be  no  sense  of  a 
need  of  organization.  This  means  that 
certain  apparently  obvious  avenues  of 
approach  are  closed.  In  the  city,  the 
first  step  in  measures  for  civic  better- 
ment is  to  interest  the  clubs.  But  in 
the  case  in  hand,  we  can  make  no  such 
appeal,  for  individualism  is  the  rule; 
organization,  save  for  very  definite  and 
very  practical  purposes,  the  exception.  - 

Another  factor  to  be  recognized  is 
the  tremendous  intellectual  virility  of 
these  dwellers  in  the  *'open  country"  to 
use  the  terminology  of  Professor  Bailey. 
They  know  many  things  and  know  them 
well.  A  farmers'  institute  in  its  discus- 
sions of  chemistry  and  physics  as  ap- 
plied to  farm  problems;  of  the  intricate 
problems  of  nutrition ;  of  mendelism,  of 
a  score  of  other  applications  of  science 
is  very  wonderful.  The  members  show 
a  firm  grasp  of  facts  and  theories,  a 
knowledge  of  experimentation  and  a 
clarity   of   expression   that   make    such 

2.    The  training  of  farmers.    L.  H.  Bailey. 


meetings  educative  even  to  those  whose 
mission  is  teaching.  These  men  feel 
their  strength,  they  glory  in  it  and  glory 
in  it  of  right.  I  doubt  if  any  group 
of  men  in  any  other  occupation  could 
talk  so  wisely,  so  broadly  and  so  clearly 
concerning  the  principles  underlying 
their  life  work  as  do  the  men  of  the 
farms  and  rural  communities.  Such 
men  resent  "uplift,"  they  resent  having 
missionaries  sent  them;  they  resent 
government  Commissions,  even  though 
convinced  that  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  was  for  the  honest  purpose 
of  discovering  whether  or  not  their  con- 
dition might  be  bettered.  And  this  is 
a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. That  it  is  a  dealing  with  men 
and  women  of  strong  mental  powers, 
proud  and  rightly  so  of  their  part  in 
the  world's  work  and  extremely  sen- 
sitive. Any  plan  which  fails  to  take 
this  factor  into  account  is  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  basic  factors 
which  enter  into  the  problem.  Recog- 
nizing these  and  recognizing  also  their 
inherent  nature,  their  inseparableness 
from  open  country  conditions,  what 
ways  are  open  for  bringing  together  in 
a  mutually  helpful  way  the  rural  com- 
munity and  the  library,  these  two  im- 
perfectly functioning  organs  bf  the  great 
body  known  as  civilization? 

It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  no 
working  plan  will  be  developed  by  this 
organization  acting  alone.  It  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  impose  any  plan, 
however  wise  or  however  practical,  up- 
on our  rural  communities.  The  only 
plan  which  can  carry  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess will  be  the  plan  which  results  from 
a  mutual  study  of  the  problem  by  the 
parties  interested.  A  sufficient  number 
of  failures  in  cases  in  which  organiza- 
tions far  removed  from  rural  community 
conditions  have  resolved  that  such  con- 
ditions should  be  improved  and  have 
announced  plans  of  rural  betterment, 
confirms  with  sufficient  emphasis  this 
statement.  To  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  library  can  never  function  efficiently 
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in  the  direction  of  rural  betterment,  if  it 
works  independently.  I  am  in  most 
hearty  accord  with  Professor  Bailey 
when  he  says :  "Working  alone,  however 
effectively  they  (the  libraries)  cannot  go 
far  toward  solving  the  rural  problem. 
They  must  tie  themselves  up  with  insti- 
tutions that  are  engaged  in  developing 
the  agricultural  and  rural  problems."^ 

A  second  statement  is  also  a  fairly 
safe  one.  The  librarian  or  the  com- 
mittee of  librarians  that  succeeds  in 
making  any  considerable  contributions 
regarding  this  very  perplexing  line  of 
work  will  be  one  having  a  first  hand, 
personal  knowledge  of  both  phases  of 
the  subject.  A  committee  if  effective 
will  be  composed  of  men  and  women 
who  know  not  only  libraries  and  library 
methods,  but  also  rural  communities  and 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  rural 
communities.  Personally  I  have  very 
little  hope  of  any  especially  good  thing 
resulting  from  the  activities  of  either 
the  library  or  rural  community  special- 
ist. Hope  lies  in  the  men  and  women 
of  clear  vision  who  have  no  theories  to 
support,  no  theses  to  maintain,  and  who 
keep  ever  before  their  eyes  the  need 
and  the  possible  remedies. 

The  real  question,  and  it  should  be 
answered  with  very  great  definiteness, 
is  this — what  does  the  rural  community 
need  for  the  attaining  of  its  highest 
possibilities  that  the  library  can  supply? 
If  we  can  answer  this  question  at  all 
satsifactorily  the  problem  is  practically 
solved,  for  other  matters  which  will 
supervene  are  merely  those  of  detail  or 
administrative  methods.  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  that  the  answers  to  this 
question  have  for  the  most  part  been 
very  vague,  and  rather  in  the  nature  of 
catalogues  of  needs  than  of  a  categorical 
answer.  You  will  notice  that  I  am 
avoiding  the  broader  question  of  the 
needs  of  the  rural  community — concisely 
and  definitely  answered  by  President 
Butterfield  as  better  farming,  better  or- 
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ganizations,  better  farmers  and  confining 
the  question  to  possibilities  lying  within 
the  reach  of  the  library,  to  directions  in 
which  it  and  it  only  can  function.  But 
unless  we  can  answer  this  in  the  definite 
fashion  suggested,  we  are  not  apt  to 
make  much  progress  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  In  any  such  case  the  first 
thing  is  to  know  the  problem,  next  the 
factors  involved  or  what  you  have  to 
work  with,  and  last  of  all  to  kno^y  when 
you  have  reached  a  result.  At  present 
we  are  searching  for  the  problem,  that 
it,  the  exact  thing  we.  desire  to  accom- 
plish. The  first  answer  that  I  present 
was  received  from  a  librarian  and  has 
the  merit  of  brevity  and  at  the  same 
time  of  inclusiveness.  It  was  in  these 
words  ''the  development  of  the  reading 
habit."  Tlie  assumption  in  this  answer 
is  that  in  the  rural  community  the  read- 
ing habit  is  not  developed;  while  this 
may  be  true  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
and  isolated  communities  in  our  country 
it  is  not  true  as  a  rule.  An  attendance 
upon  the  meeting  of  any  Farmers'  insti- 
tute will  convince  even  the  most  skep- 
tical that  the  dwellers  in  the  open  coun- 
try read,  that  they  not  only  read,  but 
that  they  master  what  they  read  and 
further  that  a  large  part  of  their  read- 
ing is  of  a  very  difficult  sort,  of  a 
sort,  indeed,  that  makes  a  very  slight 
showing  in  the  classified  list  of  with- 
drawals from  even  our  best  libraries. 
True  the  reading  covers  chiefly  the  vari- 
ous fields  of  modern  agriculture,  but  un- 
questionably a  reading  habit  has  been 
developed.  A  reading  habit  of  a  sort 
that  is  not  used  for  the  killing  of  time, 
but  for  the  development  of  power.  Now 
if  this  association  should  proceed  to  act 
upon  that  answer  as  it  stands,  their 
efforts  would  be  met  with  indifference 
or  perhaps  with  actual  resentment.  If 
I  am  not  in  error  this  has  largely  been 
the  purpose  of  the  work  undertaken  in 
this  state  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  some 
direction  of  the  reading  habit  would 
make  mightily  for  rural  betterment. 
This  direction  should  in  a  large  measure 
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be  in  the  lines  of  a  broadening  of  the 
•field  covered  and  of  a  development  of 
an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
literature.  Bodi  of  these  are  ends  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  long  con- 
tinued and  patient  effort.  Who  is  to 
decide  how  these  ends  are  to  be  gained  ? 
Who  is  to  determine  the  methods  to  be 
employed?  Certainly  not  this  body  act- 
ing alone,  nor  yet  a  committee  of  this 
body  acting  alone,  if  deductions  from 
past  efforts  teach  any  lessons.  Even  ad- 
mitting for  the  moment  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  reading  habit  was  the 
supreme  task  of  the  library  in  this 
movement,  was  the  method  employed, 
the  traveling  library  system,  the  wisest? 
Without  question  it  was  the  most  evi- 
dent method  and  at  the  same  time  one 
which  involved  few  administrative  dif- 
ficulties. Its  adoption  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  a  conversation 
with  Professor  Christie,  the  superintend- 
ent of  extension  work  at  Purdue  uni- 
versity, I  found  he 'Strongly  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  this  niethod  as  a  means 
for  developing  the  reading  habit.  In 
his  vigorous  way  he  declared  it  was  his 
belief  that  it  merely  amounted  to  attack- 
ing the  problem  "wrong  end  to."  The 
reading  habit,  he  declared,  can  never  be 
developed  by  sending  books  to  the  rural 
communities  for  a  few  weeks  and  then 
taking  them  away  again.  The  traveling 
library  is  helpful  after  the  reading  habit 
has  been  developed,  but  is  practically 
'  worthless  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
habit.  He  further  claimed  that  the  only 
V  way  to  develop  the  reading  habit  was  to 
encourage  the  building  up  of  home  li- 
braries. That  this  end  could  best  be 
accomplished  by  giving  opportunity  for 
a  careful  examination  of  selected  books 
and  giving  the  opportunity  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  that  met  the  needs  of  the 
person  examining  them.  In  order  to 
confirm  his  belief,  he  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exhibits  made  by  his  de- 
partment at  county  fairs  a  collection  of 
some  75  or  80  books,  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  their  leisure  examination  by 
anyone     interested.      The     person     in 


charge  of  the  exhibit  was  authorized  to 
take  orders  for  any  book  of  books  de- 
sired. Some  20  fairs  were  visited  and 
the  net  results  were  the  sale  of  ap- 
proximately $500  worth  of  books.  Pro- 
fessor Christie  claims  that  this  work 
does  not  run  counter  to  that  of  the  li- 
brary commission,  but  is  the  necessary 
antecedent  to  the  successful  operation 
of  their  plan  as  he  understands  it.  I 
presume  no  one  in  the  state  has  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  rural 
communities  in  Indiana  than  Professor 
Christie;  certainly  no  one  has  a  more 
sympathetic  interest  in  movements  for 
rural  betterment  or  is  more  energetic 
and  persistent  in  their  furtherance.  His 
views  are  entitled  to  a  weight  far 
greater  than  any  which  I  may  personally 
advance.  From  this  very  striking  di- 
vergence of  views  an  important  deduc- 
tion may  be  drawn,  namely,  that  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  dealing  is 
not  a  general  one.  We  really  have  be- 
fore us  a  series  of  special  problems  each 
of  which  must  be  solved  in  a  special 
way.  To  put  it  in  another  form.  Rural 
conditions  are  not  homogeneous,  but  ex- 
tremely heterogeneous,  a  fact  absolutely 
precluding  the  adoption  of  a  working 
plan  of  universal  application.  Plans  in- 
stead of  a  plan  must  be  devised  and  the 
selection  of  the  one  adopted  must  be  de- 
termined in  every  instance  by  local  con- 
ditions. 

Another  answer  to  the  fundamental 
question  suggested  above  took  this  form, 
"the  awakening  of  the  higher  ideals  of 
life.''  No  one  recognizes  more  fully  the 
absolutely  determinative  power  of  ideals. 
No  one  sees  more  clearly  the  fact  that 
the  clear  vision  of  some  dominating 
ideal,  which  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelling and  alluring,  always  has  and 
always  must  precede  achievement  and 
that  this  is  true  in  every  realm  of  life. 
But  the  question  that  forces  itself  to  the 
fore  is  this:  What  is  meant  by  higher 
ideals?  The  phrase  sounds  well,  but 
really  just  what  is  meant?  It  is  fairly 
clear  that  in  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  means  nothing  more  than  the 
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acceptance  of  our  ideals  as  the  highest. 
This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
very  ideals  which  we  cherish  so  fondly, 
which  so  control  our  lives,  may  seem 
to  others  utterly  unworthy.  It  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  questioned  that  proper 
reading  greatly  broadens  the  mental 
horizon,  greatly  increases  the  vision  of 
possible  fields  of  worthy  achievement, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
only  proper  reading  that  so  functions. 
When  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
classified  withdrawals  of  almost  any 
public  library,  it  is  a  fair  question  if  the 
puWic  library  as  it  stands  is  an  unmixed 
good.  Ideals  are  so  variant  that  the 
mere  statement  of  this  as  the  function 
of  the  library  in  rural  betterment  work 
is  little  more  than  a  confession  that  the 
problem'  is  not  understood.  The  work 
of  the  library  if  it  is  to  count  at  all  must 
be  along  more  concrete  lines,  must  have 
J  far  more  definite  boundaries  than  "the 
development  of  higher  ideals  of  life.'' 

These  two  answers  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  all  received.  These,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  others,  evidence  a  sort  of 
mental  haziness  so  far  at  least  as  the 
end  sought  is  ^  concerned.  Until  this 
haziness  is  dispelled  no  very  great  pro- 
gress can  be  hoped  for. 

(Concluded  next  month,) 


An  Overdue  Awakening 

One  who  recently  left  library  work  for 
another  field  of  usefulness  writes  of  her 
surroundings  as  follows : 

Shall  try  to  find  time  Sunday  to  un- 
earth the  last  number  of  Public  Libra- 
ries at  the  main  library  here,  finding 
that  it  is  not  kept  at  the  branch  near  my 
boarding  place.  The  branch  librarian,  by 
the  way,  spends  most  of  her  time  em- 
broidering and  has  not  seen  the  chief 
librarian  for  four  years — this  when  there 
are  five  schools  within  a  few  blocks  of 
the  branch  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  residence  portions  of  this  mis- 
guided city  which  believes  it  has  an  ef- 
fective library  system. 


The  Farmer,  His  Book  and  Heart* 

Frances  Hobart,  Cambridge,  Vt. 

They  should  never  part,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  they  seem  to  have  done 
so,  for  the  librarian  is  troubled  to  get  the 
farmer  and  his  books  together.  We  have 
discussed  the  rural  problem  a  g^eat  deal ; 
we  have  bought  agricultural  books;  we 
have  gotten  Farmers'  bulletins  and  leaf- 
lets from  the  experiment  stations  and  de- 
partments of  agriculture;  we  have  tried 
nature  study  clubs  and  improving  courses 
of  reading ;  we  have  tried  to  beguile  them 
and  uplift  them  from  their  rough  furrows 
of  ignorance  to  our  own  smooth,  shiny 
pavements  of  culture.  But  something 
is  the  trouble;  some  way  he  doesn't  lift 
easily;  sometimes  it  would  seem  as 
though  we  required  a  derrick,  and  even 
then  the  awkward  fellow  might  slip  on 
our  glazed  walk  and  ^ide  back  again. 

We  have  tried  to  bring  him  up  to  our 
standard,  to  fit  his  heart  to  our  book. 
Suppose,  for  a  change,  we  try  to  discover 
what  his  heart  really  is  and  then  adapt 
our  books  to  it.  If  possible,  go  with  a 
mind  free  from  previous  conceptions  and 
study  the  man  himself.  There  are  many 
grades : 

First — The  man  who  owns  his  farm. 

Second — The  man  who  rents  a-  farm. 

Third — The  man  who  works  on  a  farm 
by  the  day  or  month,  but  neither  owns 
nor  rents. 

Fourth — The  man  who  lives  in  a  rural 
community,  and  be  he  doctor,  lawyer, 
merchant,  blacksmith  or  livery  man,  he 
is  likely  to  work  at  least  a  garden  and 
may  be  own  a  cow,  and  as  he  associates 
largely  with  tillers  of  the  soil,  he  comes 
to  be  like  them  and  possesses  their  char- 
acteristics to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  these  classes, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  them 
in  the  same  classes  if  they  were  graded 
intellectually.  One  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  man  owning  the  farm 
would  be  the  superior,  and  certaitily  that 
the  professional  man  of  the  fourth  class 
would  be  superior,  yet  that  does  not  al- 

•Read  before  the  Ajn'lcultural  libraries'  round- 
table  at  A.  L.  A.  Conference  of  1910. 
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ways  follow.  I  know  a  day  laborer  that 
reads  the  poets  so  much  that  he  can  finish, 
and  continue  for  many  lines,  almost  any 
quotation  one  may  begin.  The  Rubaiyat 
he  knows  to  the  end.  Not  so  very  far  from 
him  lives  the  lawyer,  who  in  court  one 
day  asserted  that  he  was  present  when 
Jehu  was  tried  for  fast  driving. 

The  man  who  rents  the  farm  is  quite 
likely  to  eventually  own  a  farm  himself, 
and  the  man  who  begins  by  the  day  or 
month  is  apt  to  change  to  the  man  who 
rents,  and  in  the  end  the  country  doctor 
or  lawyer,  or  even  minister,  also  buys  a 
farm  as  soon  as  he  wishes  to  retire  or 
gets  prosperous.  So  our  distinction  of 
classes  is  quite  lost  and  we  must  again 
depend  upon  a  general  similarity  and  a 
study  of  the  individual. 

It  is  never  really  quite  safe  to  be  sure 
just  what  these  dwellers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts do  know  or  don't  know.  Often 
they  assume  not  to  know  things  with 
which  they  are  perfectly  familiar  just  to 
amuse  themselves  at  someone  else's  ex- 
pense, for  the  man  who  toils  has  a  sense 
of  humor  all  his  own.  It  may  not  coin- 
cide with  your  sense,  but  it  is  genuine, 
nevertheless.  There  is  always  a  possibil- 
ity that  he  may  have  a  mind  that  knows 
and  appreciates  the  best,  and  always  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  average  man  in  the 
country  is  a  person  of  more  thought  and 
capability  than  the  average  man  in  the 
city,  and  at  his  worst  the  man  with  the 
hoe  is  slow  to  change.  Slow  to  change, 
cautious  and  canny,  he  views  new  things 
with  a  suspicious  eye,  but  if  it  seems 
likely  to  benefit  him  he  does  not  utterly 
decline  but  considers  the  matter.  The 
very  occupation  by  which  he  gets  his  liv- 
ing has  made  him  capable  of  reasoning 
and  has  taught  him  patience  and  perse- 
verance and  made  him  a  philosopher. 
He  must  plough  and  harrow,  plant  and 
cultivate,  reap  and  garner,  before  he  sees 
the  result  of  his  toil.  He  must  plan,  he 
must  contrive,  he  must  invent  and  cir- 
cumvent, to  conquer  the  elements  and 
gain  his  living.  The  more  he  is  able  to 
plan  the  better  he  is  able  to  control  the 
elemental  forces  of  life.  His  work  con- 
stantly increases   his   reasoning   powers. 


while  the  work  of  a  millhand,  of  a  clerk, 
or  any  wheel  of  a  great  machinery  in  a 
city  existence  constantly  decreases  the 
reasoning  powers.  Even  the  most  stupid 
appearing  rustic  has  powers  of  intuition 
and  keenness  of  discernment  of  charac- 
ter that  would  surprise  you. 

You  think  Long  John  is  a  lout;  he 
stumbles  and  blushes  and  acts  clumsily 
generally ;  but  wait — when  you  are  away 
he  smiles  and  winks,  knowingly ;  he  takes 
off  your  pet  expressions  and  apes  your 
walk  to  the  hired  girl  till  she  screams 
with  laughter.  He  knows  to  •  a  jot 
whether  or  not  you  are  a  pretty  good 
fellow  and  can  be  trusted  and  have  a  real 
interest  in  him. 

The  last  driver  who  took  me  out  to  a 
library  confided  to  me:  "Some  of  them 
city  folks  that  ride  with  me  make  my 
ears  ache  talking  about  how  beautiful  'tis 
all  the  time.  I  can  hardly  wait  till  I  get 
out  of  the  wagon.  But  then,"  he  added, 
condescendingly,  "there's  just  as  much 
difference  in  city  folks  as  there  is  in  any- 
body else,  and  I  can  size  them  up  by  the 
time  they've  got  into  the  wagon."  Yet 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  for  he  drove  out  of  his  way 
to  show  me  new  views  and  was  con- 
stantly calling  my  attention  to  stream  and 
hill  and  the  light  through  the  trees. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  farmer's  nature  that 
he  assumes  a  humility  he  does  not  feel 
and  disguises  his  emotions.  The  farmer 
is  one  of  the  most  sentimental  men  in  the 
world,  but  he  would  not  have  you  know 
it.  You  should  see  the  love  letters  he 
can  write.  Library  men  are  the  most 
unsentimental ;  they  would  not  have  you 
know  that,  either.  When  Farmer  Jones 
really  loves  he  shuns  his  divinity,  lest  he 
should  shock  her  by  his  rudeness;  like- 
wise he  scoffs  at  the  appreciation  of 
beauty  that  is  loud  and  insistent,  but  he 
journeys  back  thousands  of  miles  to  the 
home  of  his  boyhood  that  he  may  lift 
up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  once  more. 
He  is  apt  to  be  a  scoffer  religiously,  too ; 
no  matter  what  his  denomination,  he  does 
not  love  religion  as  his  forefathers  did. 
Occasionally  you  will  find  a  pious  Dea- 
con Brown,  but  for  the  most  part  he  be- 
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lieves  in  works  more  than  in  doctrines. 
He  is,  as  a  rule,  strangely  lacking  in  ar- 
tistic sense  and  usually  prefers  reality 
to  representation^  He  is  unhygienic  in 
his  habits,  not  sensitive  to  cruelty,  and 
chivalrous  only  on  impulse;  never  as  a 
rule  or  duty.  He  is  not  a  fighter ;  yet  he 
is  terrible  in  battle  when  aroused.  I 
leave  it  for  the  reference  librarian  to 
name  the  various  instances  in  history 
where  the  farmer  soldier  has  wiped  up 
the  dust  with  his  enemy. 

The  primitive  man — that  much  abused 
expression — is  strong  in  him,  and  so  is 
the  "Bowery  element."  Rich  or  poor, 
old  or  young,  you  can  never  be  certain 
that  he  will  not  surprise  you.  His  dra- 
matic possibilities  are  great,  and  there  is 
seldom  any  limit  to  the  possibilities  of 
his  development.  Today  you  may  see 
him  grimy  with  toil,  unshaven,  plodding 
the  fields  with  hobnailed  shoes,  battered 
hat  and  patched  overalls.  Tomorrow — 
literally — he  ma^  be  hundreds  of  miles 
away  in  his  motor  car  administering  the 
affairs  of  state  or  nation,  or  maybe  dip- 
ping his  brown  hand  in  stocks,  and  the 
day  after  he  may  be  at  home  for  milking, 
his  frock  smelling  of  the  barn. 

He  can  sing,  he  can  pray,  he  can 
sneer,  he  can  dance  till  broad  daylight, 
he  can  make  money  and  he  can  spend  it, 
he  can  dissipate  like  a  beast,  or  die  like 
a  saint.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
him  ?  Is  this  man  of  so  various  capabili- 
ties, so  infinite  in  his  variety,  going  to  be 
lightly  moved  ?  Can.  you  reach  out  the 
tips  of  your  fingers  and  say,  "My  good 
fel-low,  let  me  improve  your  mind !"  As- 
suredly you  cannot.  His  force  is  elemen- 
tal; in  order  to  meet  and  master  it  you 
must  have  something  more  than  mere 
book  learning  or  a  theory  derived  from 
this  or  that  L.  A.  or  school.  First,  you 
must  be  and  not  seem,  for  he  sees  through 
you ;  you  must  have  power  enough  to  be 
his  equal  in  spirit  before  you  can  con- 
vince him.  You  must  have  common 
sense  enough  to  realize  the  immutability 
of  the  value  of  things — just  simple,  every- 
day things.  Then  you  can  take  your 
book  in  your  hand  and  walk  in  the  fur- 
row with  him,  instead  of  attempting  to 


pull  him  up  to  your  slippery,  trestled  way. 
You  will  find  the  farmer  with  a  poet's 
heart  and  supply  him  with  the  rhythm 
and  song  he  loves ;  you  will  find  the  good 
old  saint  and  gladden  his  heart  with  ac- 
counts of  his  favorite  missionaries  and 
tales  of  moral  worth;  you  will  see  that 
poor,  feeble-minded  Jake  has  easy  boys' 
books  to  keep  him  company ;  that  the  old 
soldier  gets  all  he  wants  about  the  bat- 
tles he  faced ;  that  giddy  Tom  has  harm- 
less  love  stories ;  that  Miser  Means  gets 
the  books  that  tell  him  how  to  make  one 
dollar  do  the  work  of  two ;  that  the  man 
with  a  mortgage  has  a  funny  yarn  to 
cheer  him;  that  fat  Mrs  Breen  has  a 
beauty  book  and  that  all  the  farmers' 
wives  have  something  to  cheer  and  amuse 
and  maybe  instruct  their  odd  moments, 
and  all  the  farmers'  children  the  neces- 
sary amount  for  a  foundation  in  standard 
and  classic  literature  and  useful  things. 

Find  out  the  need  in  their  hearts  and 
then  supply  the  book  accordingly,  and 
there  won't  be  any  more  trouble  about 
the  parting. 

But  the  agricultural  books — why,  yes ; 
have  some  of  them,  too ;  a  few  of  the  best 
ones — just  as  many  as  your  patrons  will 
read — but  don't  expect  to  use  them  for 
bait.  What  do  you  suppose  old  Farmer 
Slow  cares  about  the  opinion  of  the 
beardless  boy  who  has  just  been  gradu- 
ated from  one  agricultural  college  to  be 
professor  in  another,  and  writes  so 
glibly  of  "technical  abstracts"  and  the 
"synopsis  of  statistics"  and  the  ''biolog- 
ical survey"  and  the  ''chemistry  of  soils," 
and  so  forth  and  so  on?  Quite  possibly 
he  never  raised  an  acre  of  potatoes  or 
ran  a  40-cow  farm  in  his  life,  and  Farmer 
Slow  knows  it  and  treats  his  book  with 
silent  contempt  accordingly. 

Imagine  yourself  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  cataloging,  reference  or  chil- 
dren's room — would  you  post  oflF  in  great 
haste  and  glee  to  a  library  that  offered 
you  nothing  but  different  editions  of  the 
Decimal  classification,  fancy  copies  of  the 
Expansive,  Cutter's  rules,  Simplified 
library  school  rules,  and  various  other 
rules  and  bibliographies  and  catalogs? 
There    is    no    need    for    an    answer;    I 
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know — you  wouldn't.  Such  things  are 
tools  to  be  had  for  reference  when  neces- 
sary ;  but  for  recreation,  rest,  attraction — 
never. 

Don't  you  suppose  the  farmer  wants 
something  besides  his  work  to  think  of? 
Isn't  he  often  so  tired  that  he  drops  to 
sleep  over  his  book  ?  What  does  he  want 
to  know  about  '*bee  keeping"  when  he 
hasn't  a  hive,  nor  wouldn't  have  one  on 
his  farm?  Why  should  he  read  about 
irrigation  when  his  farm  is  covered  with 
little  streams?  Why  a  treatise  on  the 
side-hill  plow  when  he  has  a  prairie  be- 
fore him?  Does  a  doctor  read  nothing 
but  books  on  anatomy,  or  would  a  lawyer 
be  attracted  to  your  library  by  copies  of 
the  revised  statutes?  Give  the  farmer 
books  as  you  would  other  men ;  study 
him  individually  and  supply  his  need. 
The  very  character  of  his  work  makes 
him  a  thinker  if  not  a  reader,  and  he  may 
be  both.  No  other  occupation  in  life  has 
furnished  so  many  great  men  as  farming. 
Tn  all  lands  and  times  the  great  men  have 
been  farmers'  boys.  Do  not  try  to  take 
their  birthright  from  them  by  keeping 
them  all  forever  studying  agriculture. 
It  is  but  their  school  for  development  of 
strength  and  spirit.  The  cities  and  the 
state  need  them.  The  solitude  and  mo- 
notony of  tasks  on  the  farm  foster  great 
thoughts  and  aspirations  and  the  long 
hours  great  endurance. 

Give  them  your  best,  the  best  there  is ; 
do  not  limit  their  capabilities.  Search 
''the  ten  classes  into  which  all  knowl- 
edge is  divided  by  decimals"  of  Dewey  for 
the  best  and  give  it  to  the  farmer  and  his 
boy  understandingly ;  then  his  "book  and 
heart  shall  never  part." 


Lose  this  day  loitering,  'twill  be  the  same  story 
Tomorrow,  and  the  next  more  dilatory; 
The  indecision  brings  its  own  delays, 
And  days  are  lost  lamenting  over  days. 
Are  you  in  earnest?    Seize  this  very  minute 
What  you  can  do,  or  dream  you  can,  begin  it. 
Boldness  has  genius,  power  and  magic  in  it. 
Only  engage,  and  then  the  mind  grows  heated. 
Begin,  and  then  the  work  will  be  completed. 

— Goethe. 


Some   Recent   Poets   of   Note* 

Arthur  Davison   Ficke,  Davenport,  la. 

My  remarks  about  a  few  of  the  recent 
poets  must  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
practical  suggestion  than  a  critical  an- 
alysis. I  shall  only  try  to  review  the 
names  of  a  half  dozen  of  those  modem 
writers  of  verse  whose  work  seems  of 
the  largest  promise  and  whose  books  may 
profitably  be  recalled  to  the  attention  of 
a  meeting  of  librarians. 

The  first  of  the  poets  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  is  one  not  quite  to  be  classed  among 
the  immortals,  yet  of  very  high  esteem — 
William  Watson.  For  many  years  there 
have  been  coming  from  him  volumes 
whose  sustained  dignity  of  manner  and 
severe  elevation  of  thought  have  given 
him  a  secure  and  honorable  place  among 
modern  poets.  None  who  ever  read  it 
will  forget  the  opening  stanzas  of  his 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Tennyson : 

Low,  like  another's,  lies  the  laureled  head : 

The  life  that  seemed  a  perfect  song  is  o'er: 

Carry  the  last  great  bard  to  his  last  bed. 

Land  that  he  loved,  thy  noblest  voice  is  mute. 

Land  that  he  loved,  that  loved  him;  never- 
more 

Meadow  of  thine,  smooth  lawn  or  wild  sea- 
shore, 

Gardens  of  odorous  bloom  and  tremulous 
fruit, 

Or  woodlands  old,  like  Druid  couches  spread. 

The  master's  feet  shall  tread. 

Death's  little  rift  hath  rent  the  faultless  lute, 

Ihe  singer  of  undying  songs  is  dead. 

The  dignity,  the  seriousness,  the  noble 
poise  of  these  lines  is  characteristic  of 
Mr  Watson's  work.  Not  less  character- 
istic is  their  reasoned  calm — a  calm  which 
sometimes  in  his  work  makes  him  seem 
a  little  prosaic.  One  never  feels  that  he 
loses  himself  in  his  singing;  in  fact,  he 
can  seldom  be  said  to  sing;  all  of  his 
utterance  is  measured,  careful,  logical, 
sane.  The  poetic  madness  is  unknown  to 
him.  I  like  to  think  of  him  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  typical  poet  of  the  close 
of  the  Victorian  era.  Like  the  Victorian 
era,  he  is  somewhat  prosaic;  like  it,  he 
is  logical ;  like  it,  he  refuses  to  engage  in 
the  chase  of  wild  butterflies  which,  in  a 

*Read  before  the  Joint  meeting  of  Iowa  and 
nilnois  library  associations,  Davenport,  October 
13,  1910.  > 
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more  intense  nature  such  as  Shelley's, 
lead  to  obvious  pitfalls  as  well  as  to  ex- 
alted heights.  Mr  Watson  never  falls 
into  pits;  neither  does  he  ever  reach  the 
peaks;  he  always  holds  his  even  course 
along  a  straight,  reasonable,  charming 
road.  Though  he  has  not  Shelley's  pas- 
sion, he  has  Tennyson's  perfection  of 
style  and  nobility  of  subject.  As  he  very 
truly  says  of  himself : 

(I  have)    "dedicated  to  melodious  ends 

All  of  myself  that  least  ignoble  was. 

For  though  of  faulty  and  of  erring  walk, 

I  have  not  suffered  aught  in  me  of  frail 

To  blur  my  song:    I  have  not  paid  the  world 

The  evil  and  the  insolent  courtesy 

Of  offering  it  my  baseness  for  a  gift." 

Indeed,  he  has  not ;  he  has  poured  into 
his  poetry  only  that  part  of  himself 
which  may  worthily  survive ;  and  that  is 
no  small  praise  in  this  day,  when  poets 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  think  no  por- 
tion of  their  natures  or  their  experience, 
however  base  or  insignificant,  to  be  un- 
deserving of  perpetuation  in  their  work. 
William  Watson  is  fortunately  content  to 
let  the  dust  return  to  dust;  his  poetry 
shall  preserve  only  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

Characteristic  also  of  our  present  day, 
but  characteristic  in  a  very  different 
sense,  is  John  Davidson,  a  poet  in  whom 
all  the  unrest  and  turmoil,  all  the  discon- 
tent and  upheaval  of  our  time  seem 
struggling  for  expression.  He  is  a  poet 
of  revolt — of  a  revolt  that  has  not  as  yet 
found  its  real  voice.  But  it  is  because 
Mr  Davidson  has  even  attempted  the 
great  task  of  expressing  the  groping  dis- 
satisfactions and  the  unformulated  hopes 
of  modern  society  that  he  is  especistlly 
interesting.  His  themes  in  his  later  work 
are  curiously  in  contrast  to  those  subjects 
— the  skylark,  the  nightingale  and  the 
rose — ^by  which  many  excellent  people 
conceive  the  poet's  world  to  be  bounded. 
He  leads  us  far  away  from  amaranthine 
fields,  into  the  rush  of  steam  and  steel, 
the  press  of  London  crowds,  the  din  of 
railway  stations,  the  heaven-shaking  so- 
cial and  religious  evolutions  of  today. 
For  it  is  his  desire  to  bring  within  the 
scope  of  poetry  these  things,  too,  which 
play  so  large  and  so  disorganized  a  part 
in  our  conscious   lives.     For  him  they 


must  be  given  their  place  in  any  concep- 
tion of  the  world;  otherwise  they  blot 
out  all  else.    "I  cannot  see,"  he  writes, 

I  cannot  see  the  stars  and  flowers, 

Nor  hear  the  lark's  soprano  ring, 

Because  a  ruddy  darkness  lowers 

Forever,  and  the  tempests  sing. 

I  see  the  strong  coerce  the  weak, 

And  labor  overwrought  rebel; 

I  hear  the  useless  treadmill  creak, 

The  prisoner  cursing  in  his  cell ; 

I  see  the  loafer-burnished  wall; 

I  hear  the  rotting  match-girl  whine; 

I  see  the  unslcpt  watchman  fall; 

I  hear  the  explosion  in  the  mine.    .    . 

I  see  where  from  the  slums  may  rise, 

Some  unexpected  dreadful  dawn, 

The  gleam  of  steeled  and  scowling  eyes, 

A  flash  of  women's  faces  wan !" 

We,  too,  see  these  things ;  therefore  it 
is  well  that  poetry  should  extend  its  bor- 
ders to  include  them ;  otherwise  it  draws 
down  upon  itself  the  charge  of  unreality, 
inadequacy;  it  becomes  the  refuge  of 
dreamers;  a  mere  flower  garden,  unde- 
serving of  the  attention  of  serious  men. 
Poetry  should  be  the  noble  expression  of 
the  ideals  of  the  world.  And  when  any 
element  plays  as  large  a  part  in  our  life 
as  docs  our  modern  industrialism,  it  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  poetry  to  ernbrace 
that  element  and  to  bring  home  to  us 
what  ideals,  or  what  lamentable  lack  of 
ideals,  may  be  hidden  therein.  If  John 
Davidson  had  succeeded  in  bringing  intp 
his  verse  those  strange,  new,  perplexing 
forces  of  modem  society,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  coordinate  for  us  this  vast  dis- 
cordant complex  of  industrialism  which 
surrounds  our  lives,  he  would  have 
been  among  the  great  poets  of  all  time. 
For  that  would  have  been  to  picture  to 
ns  our  world,  with  the  revealing  light  of 
imagination  thrown  upon  it.  But  he  was 
no  Milton ;  he  was  a  forerunner,  a  path- 
blazer  only.  In  his  work  we  shall  find 
an  intensely  interesting  hint  of  one  direc- 
tion poetry  may  take,  must  take,  in  the 
future ;  but.  we  shall  not  find  the  com- 
pleted achievement.  Yet  even  such  an  at- 
tempt earns  our  attention.  John  David- 
son is  an  unhappy  and  disturbing  poet, 
the  last  one  in  the  world  to  whom  one 
would  go  for  peace  or  consolation;  but 
he  is  throbbing  with  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  hour  and  with  the  hope  of 
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the  final  righting  of  many  wrongs.  Wil- 
liam Watson  may  represent  to  us  the 
calm,  reasonable,  reflective  tendencies  of 
our  time ;  John  Davidson,  its  smoldering 
gunpowder. 

Outside  of  our  time  altogether,  in  a 
timeless  r^ion  of  pure  spirit,  stands  the 
work  of  yet  another  recent  poet,  Francis 
Thompson.  His  writing  is  such  as  might 
have  been  produced  by  an  Elizabethan 
familiar  with  the  yet  unborn  solemnity 
of  Milton  and  yet  undreamed  subtlety  of 
Shelley.  He  is  not  a  modem;  he  is  an 
immortal.  His  chief  theme,  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Roman  church,  is  one  that  may  not  be 
in  itself  attractive  to  all  of  us ;  but  ques- 
tions of  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
faith  fall  away  and  are  forgotten  as  one 
enters  into  the  magnificence  of  conception 
and  the  power  of  expression  which  trans- 
figures all  this  poet  touches.  The  follow- 
ing lines  form  the  beginning  of  one  of 
his  most  impressive  poems,  in  which  he 
pictures  Christ  as  the  Hound  of  Heaven, 
pursuing  with  appalling,  deliberate  re- 
lentlessness  the  wanderer  from  the  flock, 
anH  <;hutting  to  that  wanderer  all  the 
doors  of  hope  in  order  that  he  may  be 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  arms  of  the 
pursuer  at  last.  We  must  be  narrow  in- 
deed if  Sve  allow  our  personal  differences 
of  faith  to  prevent  our  appreciation  of 
the  majesty  of  the  poetry : 

I  fled  Him,  down   the  nights  and  down  the 

days ; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  the  arches  of  the  years ; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
Of  my  own  mind:  and  in  the  mist  of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  imder  running  laughter. 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped : 
And  shot,  precipitated 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears, 
From  those  strong  Feet  that  followed,  followed 

after. 
But  with  unhurrying  chase 
And  unperturbed  pace, 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 
They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 
More  instant  than  the  Feet— 
"All  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest  Me." 

And  then,  after  the  long  and  vain 
flight,  comes  the  end : 

Now  of  that  long  pursuit 

Comes  on  at  last  the  bruit ; 

That  voice  is  round  me  like  a  bursting  sea : 


"And  is  thy  earth  so  marred, 

Shattered  in  shard  on  shard? 

Lo,  all  things  fly  thee,  for  thou  fliest  Me! 

Strange,  piteous,  futile  thing, 

Wherefore  should  any  set  thee  love  apart? — 

Seeing  none  but   I    makes  much   of  naught" 

(he  said), 
"And  human  love  needs  human  meriting: 
How  hast  thou  merited — 
Of  all  man's  clotted  clay  the  dingiest  clot? 
Alack,  thou  knowest  not 
How  little  worthy  of  any  love  thou  art ! 
Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee 
Save  Me,  save  only  Me? 
All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  take 
Not  for  thy  harms, 

But  just  that  thou  might*st  seek  it  in  My  arms, 
All  which  thy  child's  mistake 
Fancies  as  lost.  I  have  stored  for  thee  at  home. 
Rise,  clasp  My  hand,  and  come!" 

Halts  by  me  that  footfall : 
Is  my  gloom,  after  all, 

Shade  of  His  hand,  outstretched  caressingly? 
"Ah,  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 
I  am  He  Whom  thou  seekest! 
Thou   dravest   love   from   thee,    who   dravest 

Me." 

In  spite  of  the  confusing  superabun- 
dance of  his  imagery,  the  difficult  sub- 
tlety of  his  conceptions  and  the  sectarian 
appeal  of  many  of  his  subjects,  Francis 
Thompson  is  the  one  poet  of  our  time 
whose  works  you  can  place  on  your 
shelves  with  the  full  confidence  that  no 
time  will  outlive  him. 

Turning  from  these  Miltonic  glooms 
and  splendors  and  echoing  cadences  to 
the  simple  unadorned  Doric  stanzas  of 
A.  E.  Housman,  it  may  be  that  a  sense 
of  thinness  and  bareness  will  be  our  first  • 
impression.  But  it  will  not  be  our  last. 
Though  Mr  Housman's  lyrics  are  deli- 
cate and  slender,  it  is  not  the  slenderness 
of  poverty,  but  more  like  that  of  a  statue 
from  about  whose  beautifully  molded 
limbs  great  masses  of  encumbering  ma- 
terial have  been  chiseled  with  the  most 
perfect  art.  The  following  poem,  of 
only  eight  lines,  seems  at  first  sight  a 
somewhat  insignificant  thing ;  but  if  one 
examines  it  with  attention  one  finds  ex- 
pressed in  it,  without  one  superfluous 
word,  more  of  the  real  pathos  of  the  death 
of  young  and  beautiful  things,  more  of 
the  wistful  regret  for  departed  loveliness, 
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than  is  contained  in  many  a  page-long 
elegy : 

With  rue  my  heart  is  laden 

For  golden  friends  I  had. 
For  many  a  rose-lipt  maiden 

And  many  a  lightfoot  lad. 

By  brooks  too  broad  for  leaping 
The  lightfoot  boys  are  laid; 

The  rose-lipt  girls  are  sleeping 
In  fields  where  roses  fade. 

Such  is  Air.  Housman*s  art :  absolutely 
simple  and  unornamented,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  less  likely  to  catch  the 
dust  with  which  Time  loves  to  shroud 
the  too  richly  decorated  works  of  aspir- 
ing artists. 

The  remaining  names  I  must  pass  in 
very  rapid  review.  There  is  William  But- 
ler Yeats,  in  whom  the  haunting  beauty 
aiW  melancholy  of  the  Celtic  poets  finds 
its  most  perfect  expression,  and  under 
whose  touch  the  old  Irish  myths  live 
again,  clothed  with  the  natural  magic 
and  the  regret  for  things  vanished  which 
seems  to  be  a  Celtic  heritage.  There  is 
Alfred  Noyes,  the  promising  author  of 
"Drake:  an  English  epic/'  who  han- 
dles with  vigor  and  virility  the  romance 
of  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  heroic  days 
of  England's  great  seafighters.  Nor  must 
we  forget,  standing  out  from  the  large 
and  rather  characterless  mass  of  Ameri- 
can poets,  the  forceful  and  penetrating 
psychology  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son, the  symphonic  power  over  words  of 
Ridgely  Torrence,  and  the  cloisteral  poise 
of  spirit  which  will  give  George  San- 
tayana  a  place  in  the  history  of  American 
letters. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  ven- 
ture one  reminding  word  to  this  gather- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  libraries  of  the 
people.  In  this  epoch,  when  the  spell  of 
commerce  and  material  things  hangs  like 
a  blight  over  our  intellectual  future — when 
religion  is  growing  less  powerful,  and  the 
things  of  the  spirit  are  very  little  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  average  man — when 
we  are  so  occupied  with  rate  regulation 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  captur- 
ing of  manufacturing  plants  from  our 
neighbors — in  such  an  epoch  there  seems 
hardly  any  service  more  necessary  of  per- 
formance than  the  sustaining  and  culti- 


vating of  what  inward  light  we  have.  By 
that  light,  in  the  end,  must  be  tested  the 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  all  material 
achievement.  Of  that  light,  the  poets, 
old  and  new,  on  your  shelves,  are  the 
prophets.  As  you  force  them  into  the 
open,  or  as  you  allow  them  to  sleep  in 
their  cases,  will  grow  or  fade  that  ideal- 
ism, that  vision,  without  which  the  people 
perish. 

Some  Recent  Books  on   Useful  Arts 
for  Boys  and  Girls* 

Mabel  Bartelson,  Minneapolis  public  library 

An  extended  observation  of  the  funda- 
mental interests  of  child  nature  shows 
their  tastes  for  reading  move  largely  along 
certain  lines,  and  at  some  period  of  their 
lives  they  are  intensely  practical.  Books 
of  invention  and  industry  are  read  greed- 
ily for  information  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects; the  study  of  carpentry  and  elec- 
tricity is  in  the  ascendant  for  boys,  while 
that  of  cooking  and  sewing  attracts  the 
girls.  Their  demand  is  for  "something 
doing'  and  it  is  to  find  out  how  things 
should  be  done  that  books  along  this  line 
of  thought  are  in  demand.  The  influence 
which  this  work  exerts  upon  a  child's 
taste  and  character  should  not  be  ignored ; 
the  best  books  should  be  furnished  at  a 
time  when  the  reading  will  prove  espe- 
cially attractive  to  the  practical  and  in- 
quiring minds  of  these  young  people. 

Under  this  head  are  a  number  of  books 
of  genuine  interest  and  merit  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  discussion  to  point  out  a  few 
of  those  recently  published.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  read'  at- 
tests to  a  popularity,  which  should  bring 
to  the  youthful  mind  an  ever-increasing 
range  of  interests. 

For  grownups  there  is  the  demand  for 
books  on  what  is  going  on  in -the  world; 
so  the  preference  of  our  boys  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  book  on  airships 
and  the  latest  device  for  the  motor. 
Harry  Delacombe's  "Boy's  book  of  air- 
ships" presents  itself  most  appropriately 
on  a  subject  of  timely  interest  and  will 
fulfill  for  the  wide-awake  boy  his  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  development  of  fly- 

•Read  before  Minnesota  library  association. 
Fiiirmount.   October  5,   1910. 
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ing-machines — with  which  history  is  be- 
ing made  every  day.  While  not  espe- 
cially adapted  to  children's  reading,  this 
book  will  be  very  useful  to  older  boys, 
including  as  it  does  descriptions  of  vari- 
ous types  of  balloons  and  a  history  of 
their  development. 

Apparently  there  is  no  line  of  activity 
which  the  boy  at  a  certain  period  of  his 
development  wants  to  know  more  keenly 
than  uses  of  electricity.  "Harper's  elec- 
tricity book  for  boys''  has  now  been  sup- 
plemented by  '*How  to  understand  elec- 
trical work"  by  W.  H.  Onken  and  J.  B. 
Baker,  furnishing  another  of  the  practical 
handy  books  issued  in  this  Harper  series. 
Explanations  of  electrical  machinery  and 
the  uses  of  electricity  are  simply  and 
clearly  given,  so  that  a  practical,  thor- 
oughgoing, working  knowledge  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  obtained  from  this  admira- 
ble book  for  boys. 

In  Edwin  J.  Houston's  "Wonder  book 
of  magnetism''  the  author  has  made  use 
of  old  fairy  tales  to  enlighten  his  readers 
on  some  difficult  points,  which  are  ordi- 
narily a  part  of  the  child's  education. 
Scientific  facts  and  principles  are  brought 
out  with  such  clearness  as  to  make  them 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 

'*The  boys'  book  of  steamships"  by  J.  R. 
Howden  covers  new  ground  in  the  study 
of  sailing-ships  and  contains  a  very  val- 
uable historical  sketch  of  ancient  and 
medieval  shipping.  For  the  boy  inter- 
ested in  boats  this  is  an  especially  profita- 
ble and  informing  book,  covering  the  en- 
tire ground  of  the  development  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  river  and  lake  boats  and 
ocean  steamships. 

"The  scientific  American  boy  at  school" 
by  A.  R.  Bond  is  another  useful  volume 
of  this  series,  in  which  there  are  practical 
suggestions  for  all  manner  of  clever 
things  for  home  and  camp  life.  The  book 
furnishes  a  year-around  guide  for  the  boy 
with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind. 

Gardening  has  grown  to  be  a  practical 
study  in  the  education  of  the  child,  and 
it  is  now  quite  generally  conceded  that 
psychological  as  well  as  practical  and  eco- 
nomic results  are  to  be  achieved  through 
this  attractive  work  for  the  child.    Fran- 


ces Duncan's  "When  mother  lets  us  gar- 
den" and  "Little  gardens  for  boys  and 
girls"  by  M.  M.  Higgins  appeal  especially 
to  the  needs  of  the  youngest  gardeners, 
dealing  with  the  care  of  the  simpler 
plants  and  flowers  and  furnishing  infor- 
mation and  the  right  ideas  for  simple  gar- 
den-making— the  most  healthful  kind  of 
busy  work  for  children.  Henry  G.  Par- 
son's ''Children's  gardens  for  pleasure, 
health  and  education"  is  divided  into  two 
parts — theory  and  practice.  The  first  part 
gives  the  values  of  children's  gardens  in 
relieving  poverty,  sickness  and  ineffi- 
ciency, and  tells  of  the  improvement  eas- 
ily acquired  through  the  medium  of  the 
garden.  Under  practice  instruction  is 
given  for  each  step  of  the  work  from  pre- 
paring the  soil  through  every  detail  in 
the  care  of  plants. 

A  book  which  will  find  an  immediate 
response  as  dealing  with  special  interests 
for  girls  is  "Harper's  handy  book  for 
girls"  by  Anna  P.  Paret.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  helpful  volume  pertaining 
to  a  large  number  of  subjects  and  form- 
ing a  good  working  tool  for  girls  who 
are  interested  in  domestic  arts.  One  sec- 
tipn  shows  the  young  girl  how  many  use- 
ful and  attractive  things  may  be  made  for 
the  home,  and  gives  directions  for  diflFer 
ent  lines  of  work  in  the  arts  and  crafts, 
each  of  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures of  tools,  designs  and  finished  work. 
Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  art  of 
needle-work  and  millinery,  with  a  very 
complete  chapter  on  embroidery. 

The  Beards  in  their  "Little  folks'  handy 
book"  give  clear  directions  accompanied 
by  drawings  in  simple  handicrafts  for 
children.  A  new  field  is  opened  by  using 
materials  always  at  hand,  such  as  spools, 
clothespins,  twigs  and  newspapers,  thus 
encouraging  inventiveness  and  simplicity 
in  play. 

Mrs  Virginia  Ralston's  "When  mother 
lets  us  sew"  is  quite  an  ideal  book  of 
instruction  for  little  girls,  containing 
practical  illustrations  of  the  art  of  needle- 
work, with  simple,  easily  understood  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  kinds  of  stitches 
needed  in  this  fascinating  work  for  girls. 

Constance    Johnson's    "When    mother 
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lets  us  cook"  is  another  instructive  book 
in  this  series.  It  contains  simple  recipes 
and  directions  which  will  prove  useful  to 
the  little  would-be  housekeeper.  Impor- 
tant cooking  rules  are  given  in  clever 
jingles,  which  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  book. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  busy  winter  days 
and  long  evenings,  and  this  class  should 
be  made  very  full  with  books  that  give 
pleasure  and  appeal  to  the  love  for  handi- 
work in  most  boys  and  girls. 

A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Binding 
The  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  binding  has 
asked  the  publishers  of  the  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to 
bind  a  number  of  sets  for  library  use. 
Librarians  throughout  the  country  will 
materially  aid  the  cause  if,  in  sending  or- 
ders for  the  work,  they  specify  that  they 
prefer  sets  specially  bound  according  to 
the  specifications  of  the  committee  on 
binding.  A.  L.  Bailey^  Chairman. 

Book  Numbers 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

I  am  very  anxious  to  know  to  what 
extent  other  libraries  have  found  it  un- 
necessary to  put  book  numbers  on  the 
outside  of  the  books.  At  present  we 
are  re-cataloguing  and  it  will  be  a  great 
saving  of  time  and,  of  course,  money  to 
omit  this  part  of  the  work,  if  it  will 
not  prove  afterwards  to  be  inconvenient. 
I  know  that  some  of  the  larger  libra- 
ries have  omitted  the  numbers  from  the 
beginning,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
what  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion. 
I  shall  greatly  appreciate  any  communi- 
cation in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Edith   Tobitt,   Librarian. 

Public  library,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Help  Wanted  for  a  Library 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

The  people  of  McKinley,  Isle  of  Pines, 
W.  I.,  an  American  colony  in  a  Cuban 
province,  are  trying  to  establish  a  library, 
and  in  spite  of  limited  means  and  many 
discouragements  have  made  a  small  be- 
ginning. My  brother,  William  T.  Wood- 
man,  manager   of   a   growing   business 


there  and  generally  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  place,  has  asked  me  to 
help  the  library  by  interesting  others  in 
contribution  for  them.  Books,  not  new, 
which  have  passed  their  usefulness  to  the 
original  owner,  would  be  acceptable,  and 
I  think  transportation  charges  met  by  the 
people. 

I  am  sure  any  contribution  would  be 
well  placed,  much  appreciated  and  grate- 
fully received. 

Will  you  give  space  in  your  periodical 
to  present  the  cause  to  its  readers? 

Susan  G.  Woodman. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


Rage  for  Killing 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Is  there  someone  who  would  print  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  written  by  Charles  M.  Skinner, 
and  would  offer  copies  at  a  moderate 
price  to  be  laid  or  pasted  into  books  on 
hunting  such  as  our  public  libraries  buy? 

This  infamous  rage  for  killing!  The 
suffering  that  the  men  with  guns  impose;  the 
happy  creatures  mangled  in  their  play  and 
flight ;  the  crippled  that  drag  themselves  to  the 
woods  and  hills  to  die,  with  unheard  groaning; 
the  little  ones  in  fur  and  feathers  that  perish 
of  cold  and  hunger,  wondering  why  the  father 
and  mother  that  were  good  to  them  come  back 
no  more. 

Oh,  brothers  of  the  tongue  that  speaks,  the 
hand  that  works  such  other  good,  the  brain 
that  thinks  so  high  and  kindly  for  those  of 
your  own  species,  will  you  not  hear  and  heed 
the  plaint  in  these  wild  voices  that  reach  you 
even  at  your  windows?  Will  you  not  have 
mercy  on  those  harmless  ones  that,  after  cen* 
turies  of  persecution,  know  and  think  of  you 
only  with  aversion  and  terror?  ITang  up  the 
gun,  burn  the  whip,  put  down  the  sling,  the 
bow,  the  trap,  the  stone,  and  bid  them  live. 
Let  their  joyous  voices  greet  the  sun  again, 
as  in  the  days  before  they  learned  the  fear  of 
man. 

I  should  like  to  see  it  tried. 

C.  K.  Bolton. 
Boston  athenjEum. 


Unwarranted  Use  of  Names. 

Circulars  have  been  sent  out  by  a  so- 
called  Librarian's  progressive  league 
over  the  name  of  Ralph  Ferguson,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  stating 
that   an    "organization    committee"   had 
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been  formed  to  advocate  old-age  pen- 
sions. As  my  name  has  been  mentioned 
as  chairman  of  the  "organization  com- 
mittee/' I  wish  to  state  that  I  know 
nothing  of  this  league  other  than  the 
information  contained  in  the  circulars, 
and  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  as  to  the  address  of 
Ralph  Ferguson,  or  the  street  address 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  league. 

In  behalf  of  the  other  members  of  the 
"organization  committee,"  I  am  re- 
quested to  state  that  they  also  have  no 
*  knowledge  of  the  league  other  than 
given  in  the  printed  announcement.  The 
names  of  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  used  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent.  We  wish  to  disown  any 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  Libra- 
rians' progressive  league  and  its  pen- 
sion scheme. 

Charles  H.  Brown. 
Brooklyn  public  library. 


Put  It  Out 


Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

I  am  writing  to  call  attention  to  vari- 
ous numbers  of  Life,  I  suppose  that 
numbers  of  libraries  take  Life,  but  a 
protest  is  certainly  in  order  against  such 
literature  (  ?)  as  has  been  coming  from 
their  house  the  past  year.  We  shall  not 
have  it  in  this  library  the  coming  year. 
Mary  E.  Wheelock,  Librarian. 

Public  library,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

4e       4(       4t       4c       3(c       3(c       ^ 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
serial  by  R.  W.  Chambers.  With  the 
excuse  that  the  November  number  is  al- 
ready out  of  print,  the  editor  has  had  the 
pages  of  this  instalment  reprinted  and 
mailed  (how  widely  only  he  can  tell) 
throughout  the  country.  This  first  in- 
stalment of  the  story  is  a  delicately  in- 
sinuating but  cold  appeal  to  sexual  in- 
terest and,  unquestionably  for  this  rea- 
son, it  has  been  used  in  the  novel  and 
clever  way  mentioned  to  win  and  hold 
subscribers  for  the  magazine. 

When  a  magazine  has  descended  to 
the  ad(^tion  of  such  methods  there  can- 


not be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  in  my  opinion, 
as  to  the  treatment  it  should  receive  from 
every  public  library,  large  and  small,  in 
the  land. 

So  many  numbers  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
as  continue  to  be  received  here  we  shall 
promptly  destroy. 

Very  sincerely, 

F.  G.  Wilcox,  Librarian. 

Public  library,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


*    Educational  Meetings  in  California 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

Where  is  the  much-talked-of  friend- 
ly spirit  between  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
the  A.  L.  a.  in  this  year  of  191 1, 
when  both  of  the  organizations  are 
holding  their  annual  meetings  in  Cali- 
fornia with  apparently  as  little  regard 
to  each  other  as  if  neither  knew  of 
the  other's  existence?  As  a  member 
of  both  who  is  seldom  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  either,  I  wish  to  say 
publicly  that  I  think  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure is  due  the  officers  who  seem  to 
have  been  perfectly  oblivious  of  the 
inherent  relations  existing  between 
these  two  bodies.  The  situation  is 
more  aggravating  than  if  the  usual 
course  of  meeting  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  continent  were  followed.  One 
body  holds  its  meeting  in  May  before 
even  the  summer  tourist  rates  are  in 
force,  and  everybody  who  goes  will 
pay  full  rates  for  so  doing.  The  other 
meets  in  July,  too  late  for  any  librarian 
to  remain  over  for  the  meetings.  It 
certainly  looks  as  if  there  were  an  in- 
difference, if  one  is  not  allowed  to  say 
hostility,  toward  the  interests  which 
many  educators  have  in  both  organiza- 
tions. 

Now,  really,  isn't  it  time  for  these 
two  bodies  to  get  together?  Is  there 
actual  necessity  for  two  separate  edu- 
cational organizations  in  this  common 
work?  Is  it  too  late  to  rearrange  mat- 
ters in  regard  to  these  California 
meetings?  Why  have  two  meeting 
places  miles  apart  at  widely  different 
dates  independently  planned  and  car- 
ried out?     Why?     It  is  all  most  dis- 
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that  those  who  bind  their  periodicals  will  ively  in  other  directions  if  the  time  and 
file  this  index  carefully  so  that  it  may  be  money  used  in  the  duplication  were  re- 
found  when  wanted.  It  is  not  always  leased  and,  backed  by  a  little  ingenuity 
possible  to  supply  the  index  when  it  is  or  original  thinking,  were  invested  in 
called  for,  sometimes  years  after  it  has  library  effort  that  no  one  else  is  offer- 
been  issued.  ing  at  all. 

Meeting  of  A.  L.  A.  fop  1911— TJie    ten-         When   a    farmer    wants    to    plant   his 

tative   outline    of    the    itinerary    of    the  fields  or  gather  his  harvest   he   doesn't 

librarians  in  connection  with  the  meet-  set   out  to  make  the   machinery   neces- 

ing  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  sary.    When  the  manufacturer  wants  a 

next    May    is    most    attractive.       The  steam  process  or  an  automatic  machine 

travel  arrangements  under  Mr    Faxon's  he  doesn't  put  his  time  and  capital  into 

supervision  are  sure  to  be  all  that  can  building   the   same.     When    a   physician 

be   desired.     The    program     committee  wants  a  remedy  for  a   well-understood 

will    undoubtedly    profit    by    the    record  malady    he   doesn't   hunt    for  a  specific 

of  the  past  along  this  line  and  there  is  that  shall  l>ear  his  name.    All  these  go 

every  reason  to  hope  at  this  time  that  out  into  the  world,  learn  what  has  been 

the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  of   1911   will  be  provided    for  the  purpose  in  mind,   se- 

writ     large,     perhaps     in     red     letters,  cure  the  best  of  them  for  their  own  use 

There  is  a  prospect  of  a  good  meeting  and  put  their  energy  and  resources  into 

and   a   good   time   in   connection   there-  getting  the  results  which  belong  to  their 

with  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  A.  L.  field. 
A.  meeting  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Improvements  in  material  and  method 
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are  bound  to  come  in  the  processes  of 
time,  but  there  are  certain  things  that 
can  only  be  shaped  differently,  per- 
haps, by  a  difference  in  taste.  Their 
component  parts  are  not  subject  to 
change  or  improvement.  The  library 
doctrine  uttered  by  the  founders  of  the 
faith  in  America,  Melvil  Dewey,  Justin 
Winsor,  William  F.  Poole,  has  not  been 
improved  upon  by  any  writers  who  have 
followed  them,  and  change  for  change's 
sake  only,  means  deterioration. 

In  the  innumerable  lists  which  are 
being  printed  by  as  many  libraries,  the 
material  is  identical  in  the  most  of  them. 
Why  not  take  the  opportunity  of  using 
the  same  printing,  with  local  imprints, 
acknowledging  freely  the  use  of  busi- 
ness metho<ls  in  so  doing?  The  public 
library  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  a  few  others  advise 
through  the  professional  journals,  that 
the  opportunity  to  secure  their  special 
lists  is  open  to  other  libraries.  Their 
example  should  be  followed  more  widely 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  saying  has  prac- 
tical application  to  librar>'  affairs  as 
well  as  to  many  other  lines:  **If  you 
have  not  a  good  reason  for  doing  a  thing, 
you  have  one  good  reason  for  letting  it 
alone." 

The  year  In  library  circles — The  past 
year  in  library  circles  in  America  is 
not  specially  noted  for  any  great  event, 
but  it  also  records  an  absence  of  any 
disturbing  occurrence.  Here  and  there, 
a  few  things  unusual  haVe  occurred,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  year  may  be  counted 
as  busy,  happv  and  moderately  success- 
ful. 

The  usual  changes  that  time  brings 
have  affected  localities,  and  for  the  most 
part  have  added  new  interest  and  new 


vigor  in  the  various  communities  where 
the  changes  have  occurred. 

The  general  average  of  library  exten- 
sion is  growing  higher  year  by  year, 
and  most  of  the  large  cities  are  coming 
to  be  effective  centers  for  library  en- 
thusiasm and  the  instruments  of  library 
service  are  growing  in  power  as  well 
as  numbers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  new 
people  who  have  come  more  actively  into 
the  library  ranks  in  the  recent  past  have 
been  distinct  additions,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  library  spirit  among  the 
small  library  groups  in  every  part  of  the 
country  gives  room  for  gratificatioti  to 
everyone  who  has  the  good  of  the  cause 
at  heart.  Massachusetts  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  past  year  in  point- 
ing out  the  place  and  power  of  its  small 
libraries  and  giving  personal  assistance 
as  never  before,  while  still  giving  finan- 
cial help  as  far  as  possible.  Florida's 
library  circle  is  growing  in  common  with 
that  of  Alabama  and  of  Louisiana.  Ar- 
kansas has  begun  definite  organization  for 
library  extension,  while  the  Pacific  coast 
is  fast  becoming  a  power  unto  itself  in 
library  work. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
library  affairs  in  the  Middle  West  are 
coming  into  their  own,  in  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  what  they  stand  for  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public,  and  an  in- 
telligent cooperation  on  the  part  of 
municipalities  in  making  them,  indeed, 
"integral  parts  of  education." 

The  training  classes,  established  in 
Chicago  and  St  Louis  public  libraries, 
promise  a  leavening  influence  on  the 
internal  conditions  of  these  two  large  li- 
brary centers  and  ease,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  the  pressure  incident  to  a  lack  of 
funds  with  which  to  secure  trained  and 
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competent  workers  for  the  extension  of 
library  service. 

Just  how  far  the  establishment  of  A. 
L.  A.  headquarters  and  its  location  in 
Chicago  have  had  to  do  with  the  in- 
creased public  attention  and  increased 
interest  in  the  public  library,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  which  there  is  at  present  no 
very  definite  or  comprehensive  answer. 
That  the  office  has  made  a  place  and 
demand  for  its  work  there  is  no  ques- 
tion and  no  small  part  of  it  is  due  to  the 
response  made  by  Secretary  Hadley  to 
the  calls  for  personal  contributions  from 
the  librarians'  meetings  during  the  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  decided 
advancement  in  public  library  work  in 
Canada.  The  Department  of  education 
of  Ontario  has  given  aid  and  interest  to 
an  unusual  degree,  and  the  library  meet- 
ings in  various  localities  have  developed 
a  highly  creditable  spirit  of  professional 
progress. 

The  International  congresses  at  Brus- 
sels have  been  thoroughly  discussed  so 
recently  that  further  comment  at  this  time 
seems  unnecessary.  It  might  be  in  order, 
however,  to  protest,  again,  against  the 
hasty  and  unconsidered  permanent  inter- 
national organization  voted  last  sum- 
mer. 

The  British  record  in  library  progress 
is  highly  creditable,  as  shown  by  the 
printed  reports  of  the  various  libraries 
and  by  those  of  the  two  principal  library 
organizations. 

With  the  beginning  therefore  of  new 
work  on  a  new  volume  in  a  new  year, 
Public  Libraries  has  the  hope  that  the 
year  1911  may  see  advancement  along 
every  line,  and  that  throughout  our  com- 
mon country,  library  workers  of  low  and 
high  degree  may  join  with  it  in  a  feeling 
at  the  close  of  work  well  done. 


viewpoints— The  value  of  the  word 
depends  upon  the  speaker's  point  of  view. 
The  contributions  to  Public  Libraries 
this  month  are  unusually  worth  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers.  The  subject  of 
library  extension  in  rural  communities,  so 
prominent  before  the  library  eye  just 
now,  is  presented  by  two  writers,  each 
prepared  by  personal  experience  to  judge 
and  to  speak  knowingly.  Dr  Coulter,  of 
Purdue  university,  has  long  occupied  a 
leading  position  among  university  scien- 
tific men,  and  Miss  Hobart  of  Vermont 
has  perhaps  come  nearer  to  her  rural  con- 
stituents than  any  other  commission 
worker.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  near 
these  two  writers  come  together  in  pre- 
senting their  views. 

Mr  Ficke's  paper,  on  "Some  recent 
poets  of  note,"  is  an  essay  of  a  kind  too 
infrequently  heard  in  library  meetings, 
and  will  repay  re-reading  more  than  once. 

The  review  of  papers  and  proceedings 
of  the  various  library  meetings  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  show  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  library  development  that 
bids  fair  to  produce  creditable  results  in 
the  work  of  the  libraries. 


American  Library  Association 

The  executive  board  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
has  decided  on  May  18  as  the  opening 
day  for  the  191 1  conference  to  be  held  at 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Chalmers  Hadley,  Secretary. 


American  Library  Association 
(Suggested    Itinerary) 

Saturday,  May  13 :  Delegations  from 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh  and  way-stations  leave 
for  Chicago. 

Sunday,  May  14:  In  Chicago,  all 
starting  that  night  for  Pasadena. 

Monday,  May  15:  Kansas  City,  Em- 
poria and  Syracuse. 

Tuesday,  May  16:  Las  Vegas,  Albu- 
querque, Gallup. 
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Wednesday,  May  17:  Grand  Canyon 
of  Arizona. 

Thursday,  May  18:  Needles,  Bar- 
stow  and  arrival  at  Pasadena. 

A  week  will  be  allowed  for  A.  L.  A.  meeting, 
with  time  during  the  week  for  side  trips,  such 
as  Catalina  Island,  San  Diego,  etc. 

Friday,  May  26:  Pasadena,  Los  An- 
geles, Santa  Barbara. 

Saturday,  May  27:  Santa  Barbara 
mission  and  other  local  points. 

Sunday,  May  28:    Del  Monte. 

Automobiles  for  the  famous  17-mile  ride, 
taking  in  Santa  Cruz  and  the  famous  big  trees. 
Arrive  at  San  Jose  in  the  evening  and  again 
take  an  automobile  trip  to  Lick  Observatory,  if 
desired. 

Monday,  May  29:  Leave  San  Jose; 
Palo  Alto,  visiting  Leland  Stanford 
University,  arriving  at  San  Francisco. 

Monday,  May  29 — ^Wednesday,  May 
31 :     San  Francisco. 

Thursday,  June  i :  Leave  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Sacramento. 

Friday,  June  2:    Travel. 

Saturday,  June  3:    Salt  Lake  City. 

Sunday,  June  4 :  Daylight  ride  through 
the  canon  of  the  Colorado,  Royal  Gorge, 
etc.    Colorado  Springs,  Manitou. 

Monday,  June  5 — Tuesday,  June  6: 
Colorado  Springs.. 

Opportunity  for  side  trips,  Cheyenne,  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods,  Pike's  Peak,  Cripple  Creek, 
etc. 

Wednesday,  June  7:     Denver. 

Thursday,  June  8 :  En  route  through 
Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

Friday,  June  9:    Chicago. 

It  is  hoped  tnat  a  sufficient  number 
will  decide  to  go  to  warrant  a  special 
Pullman  train  from  Chicago,  possibly 
from  New  York  for  the  trip  going. 
This  would  afford  comfortable  quarters 
en  route,  though  many  stops  will  be 
made  at  famous  hotels. 

There  are  several  estimates  under  con- 
sideration. One  IS  a  3T-day  trip  from 
New  York  to  New  York,  Pullmans  all 
the  way,  including  meals  and  every- 
thing except  the  week  at  Pasadena  for 
$270.  Some  side  trips  being  omitted 
may  decrease  the  cost.  Some  other 
estimates  provided  for  coaches  at  cer- 
tain points  instead  of  Pullmans,  which 


will  reduce  the  expenses  from  New  York 
to  New  York  to  $228.  Adding  the 
Yosemite  trip  would  add  $35  or  $40. 
From  Chicago  to  Chicago,  the  trip 
would  cost  about  $45  less.  For  those 
who  wish  to  make  the  trip  out,  only, 
with  the  party  and  return  any  way  they 
wish,  there  would  be  an  additional  cost 
of  $15,  provided  they  go  by  the  North- 
em  routes. 

Later  notice  will  give  definite  arrange- 
ments but  the  plans  are  now  sufficiently 
attractive  to  give  an  idea  of  the  treat  in 
store. 


Moving  Pictures  in  Library  Work 

The  Public  library  of  Madison,  Wis., 
is  trying  the  experiment  of  moving  pic- 
tures as  an  aid  in  making  the  library 
more  fully  an  educational  institution. 
Admission  to  the  room  is  by  ticket,  dis- 
tributed by  teachers  of  the  schools  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 

Miss  Wilde,  the  children's  librarian, 
on  a  recent  date  told  in  a  simple  manner 
the  story  of  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  ex- 
plaining that  this  story,  which  was  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  pictures  and  other 
stories  of  a  similar  nature,  would  be 
found  at  the  loan  desk  of  the  institution. 

The  moving  pictures  then  portrayed 
the  leading  scenes  of  the  story,  the 
scenery  and  costuming  of  the  characters 
being  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  theme. 

Miss  Imhoff  then  outlined  the  story  of 
Oliver  Twist,  giving  a  little  account  of 
Charles  Dickens  and  his  other  interesting 
books,  and  then  for  about  20  minutes  the 
story  of  Oliver  Twist  was  retold  by  a 
moving-picture  apparatus. 

The  stories  were  told  simply,  without 
any  effort  at  dramatic  art,  with  the  sin- 
gle thought  of  interesting  the  children  in 
the  literature  and  the  characters  of  the 
story  chosen. 

Secretary  Dudgeon,  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  commission,  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  outcome  of  the  experiment,  and 
should  adequate  results  in  interesting  the 
children  follow,  the  work  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  libraries  in  the  state. 
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Library  Meetings 

Alabama —  The  seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Alabama  library  association  was 
held  on  November  16-18  in  Selma,  Mar- 
ion and  Montevallo.  The  first  two  night 
sessions  were  held  in  the  Carnegie  library 
at  Selma,  while  the  day  sessions  on  the 
seventeenth  were  held  at  the  Judson  col- 
lege, Marion,  and  the  day  sessions  on  the 
eighteenth  at  the  Alabama  girls'  indus- 
trial school  at  Montevallo.  Most  of  the 
visitors  had  arrived  in  Selma  Wednes- 
day noon,  in  time  to  enjoy  an  automo- 
bile ride  over  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  The  meeting  in  the  evening 
was  opened  by  President  Ernest  Lamar, 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  library, 
who  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
members  of  the  association.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  Dr  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  presented  the  first  speaker,  Miss 
Smith,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  who  responded  for  the  associa- 
tion. Miss  Hazeltine,  preceptor  of  the 
Wisconsin  library  school,  was  the  prinr 
cipal  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  made 
an  address  on  **The  library  and  its  con- 
stituency.*' Miss  Hazeltine  defined  the 
place  the  library  should  hold  in  a  com- 
munity and  then  presented  in  detail  some 
of  the  methods  by  which  it  could  come 
to  hold  this  place.  The  address  was 
heard  with  the  keenest  interest  by  the 
audience.  An  informal  reception  fol- 
lowed the  program. 

On  Thursday  the  members  were  the 
guests  of  Judson  college,  Marion.  They 
arrived  in  time  for  breakfast  at  the 
school.  Two  sessions  were  held  here — a 
general  session  at  which  the  students  of 
both  Judson  college  and  the  Marion  sem- 
inary were  present,  in  addition  to  the  fac- 
ulty and  visitors  from  the  town;  a  ses- 
sion for  the  librarians  only,  at  which, 
however,  the  faculty  and  some  advanced 
students  were  present.  Dr  George  Petrie, 
head  of  the  departments  of  Latin  and 
history,  delivered  an  address  at  the  gen- 
eral session  on  "The  librarian  as  a  states- 
man.** He  showed  the  very  vital  force 
that  the  librarian,  through  the  medium 
of  the  library,  should  be  in  the  con- 
structive life  of  a  community  and  that 


that  librarian  was  a  statesman  just  in  so 
far  as  he  became  this  force.*  Miss  Ha- 
zeltine discussed  tlieJibrarian's  profession 
and  the  special  opportunity  it  oflFered  to 
women. 

The  next  session  was  called  in  one  of 
the  club  rooms  in  the  library  building. 
The  general  subject  of  discussion  at  this 
session  was  the  college  library,  and  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  sessions.  Miss  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  spoke  on  "The 
relation  of  the  faculty  to  the  college 
library.*'  Miss  Smith's  discussion  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  faculty  should  hold 
keys  to  the  library.  Extracts  were  read 
from  about  a  dozen  letters  from  the  libra- 
rians of  as  many  southern  colleges,  prin- 
cipally state  universities,  in  answer  to 
inquiries  covering  this  point.  The  replies 
gave  some  very  interesting  sidelights  on 
conditions  in  school  libraries  and  the  evi- 
dence seemed  overwhelmingly  against  the 
practice  of  the  faculty's  holding  keys  and 
having  the  unlimited  privilege  of  the 
library.  This  question  produced  a  very 
lively  discussion. 

Miss  Lancaster,  of  the  State  normal 
school,  Jacksonville,  presented  a  brief 
paper  on  the  subject,  "Instruction  on  the 
use  of  the  library  in  normal  schools," 
based  on  her  own  experience  in  her  pres- 
ent position  as  librarian.  The  course  as 
given  covers  about  30  hours  and  consists 
of  lectures  and  practice  work,  the  whole 
being  based  on  Marjary  L.  Gilson's 
Course  of  study  for  normal  school  pupils 
on  the  use  of  a  library.  Miss  A.  Shivers, 
librarian  of  the  Alabama  polytechnic  in- 
stitute, spoke  on  "Scientific  periodicals 
in  technical  schools,"  confining  the  dis- 
cussion to  their  selection  and  use  in  the 
Alabama  polytechnic  institute  at  Auburn. 
The  discussion  of  each  of  these  topics 
was  very  general.  Miss  Hazeltine  ex- 
plained the  general  scheme  of  manage- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
library  and  the  departmental  libraries. 
She  also  spoke  of  her  experience  in  giv- 
ing instruction  on  how  to  use  the  library 
and  emphasized  its  importance. 

•Dr.    Petrle's   address    will    appear    later    in 
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Immediately  after  lunch  the  visitors 
left  in  a  driving  rain  for  the  station  to 
return  to  Selma.  Before  leaving,  each 
guest  was  presented  with  a  facsimile  of 
the  first  diploma  issued  by  Judson  college 
in  1841. 

The  feature  of  the  second  evening  ses- 
sion, which  was  again  held  in  the  Selma 
library,  was  a  book  symposium.  Those 
participating  and  the  books  discussed  by 
each  were  as  follows:  Ora  I.  Smith, 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American 
civil  war,  G.  F.  R.  Henderson;  Lucile 
Virden,  The  hunting  of  the  snark,  Lewis 
Carroll ;  Susan  Lancaster,  Ba-ba  black 
sheep,  Rudyard  Kipling;  Alice  S.  \Vv- 
man,  Les  Miserables,  Victor  Hugo;  Tom- 
mie  Dora  Parker,  Pride  and  prejudice, 
Jane  Austen ;  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine, 
The  bluebird,  Maurice  Maeterlinck;  Dr 
Thomas  M.  Owen.  The  literature  of  the 
South,  Montrose  J.  Moses;  Kate  Jarvis, 
Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier. 

Special  development  in  library  work, 
reported  by  Miss  Keith  and  Miss  \"ir- 
den,  was  the  effort  to  extend  the  privilege 
of  the  library  to  all  the  people  of  the 
county.  Talladega  county  has  already 
appropriated  $200  as  a  beginning  to  help 
make  this  possible  for  the  Talladega  pub- 
lic librar\',  and  the  Selma  library  hopes 
to  get  a  similar  appropriation  from  Dal- 
las county. 

Friday  was  spent  at  the  Alabama  girls* 
industrial  school  at  Montevallo.  A  morn- 
ing session  was  held  in  the  library  of  the 
school  and  consisted  of  round-table  dis- 
cussions. Miss  \'irden  was  the  leader  in 
the  discussion  of  the  "Selection  and  use 
of  periodicals  in  the  small  library."  Mag- 
azine agencies,  periodical  indexes  and  the 
circulation  of  back  numbers  of  magazines 
were  included  in  the  discussion.  Miss 
Barker  called  attention  to  "Some  recent 
library  aids'*  that  had  been  published, 
showing  copies,  giving  price  and  place  of 
purchase.  Miss  Wyman  then  gave  a 
'^Practical  demonstration  in  the  mending 
of  books."  The  whole  process  was  taken 
up  from  the  preparation  of  the  glue  to 
the  completed  book.  There  were  several 
other  topics  put  down  for  discussion, 
but  those  who  were  to  present  them  were 


absent,   and  as   time   was   limited,   calls 
could  not  be  made  from  the  floor. 

The  president  next  made  his  annual 
address,  giving  a  brief  survey  of  library 
progress  for  the  year  in  Alabama.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Dr  Owen's  address,  Dr 
Thomas  W.  Palmer  offered  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  By  the  Alabama  library  associa- 
tion, in  its  seventh  annual  meeting  at  Monte- 
vallo, Nov.  18,  1910,  that  the  state  legis- 
lature be  most  earnestly  requested  and  urged 
to  make  such  appropriations  as  will  enable  the 
Alabama  state  department  of  archives  and  his- 
tory to  enlarge  and  further  develop  the  library 
extension  work  now  being  so  well  carried  on 
under  its  direction. 

Rcsohed  further.  That  such  additional  sup- 
port is  imperatively  demanded  if  the  state  is 
to  fully  meet  its  duty  in  this  great  field  of  edu- 
cational effort,  commensurate  with  the  growth 
of  our  people  in  other  directions  and  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  enlarged  aspirations  of  sister 
states. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  school,  where  the  members 
of  the  association  and  the  faculty  and 
students  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr 
Frederick  D.  Losey,  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  public  speaking  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  on  the  subject  of  *'I»ooks 
in  the  home."  Dr  Losey  emphasized  the 
refining  influence  of  l)Ooks  and  the  com- 
panionship that  comes  from  close  knowl- 
edge. At  the  conclusion  of  this  address 
the  association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
191 1  at  Tuscaloosa  in  the  University  of 
Alabama.  Miss  Hazeltine  remained  at 
Montevallo.  the  guest  of  the  school,  until 
Saturday. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  president ;  Charles  C. 
Thach,  first  vice-president;  Ora  I.  Smith, 
second  vice-president ;  P.  W.  Hodges, 
third  vice-president;  Tommie  Dora  Bar- 
ker, secretary;  Laura  M.  Elmore,  treas- 
urer; and  for  the  executive  council  in 
addition  to  officers :  J.  H.  Phillips, 
Tliomas  W.  Palmer,  Frances  iMckett, 
Susan  Lancaster,  Mrs  F.  A.  Happer. 
Tommie  Dora  P>arkkr.  Sec'y. 

Chicago— On  Thursday,  December  8, 
the  members  of  the  Chicago  library  club 
spent  a  delightful  evening  among  book- 
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plates,  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Chalmers  Hadley,  of  the  American  library 
association,  who  in  a  charming  talk 
touched  upon  the  history,  use  and  design 
of  book-plates,  illustrating  with  exam- 
ples from  his  own  collection  and  Mr  Leg- 
ler's  larger  one;  and  later  several  hun- 
dred plates  selected  from  these  two  col- 
lections and  arranged  on  the  book  shelves 
in  the  assembly  hall  were  examined  at 
leisure. 

Following  the  talk  those  present  had 
the  pleasure  of  informally  welcoming 
back  to  Chicago  arid  to  the  club,  J.  C.  M. 
Hanson,  associate  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  libraries,  who  became 
a  member  of  the  club  at  the  beginning  of 
its  first  year. 

The  attendance  of  loo  was  unusually 
large  for  a  December  meeting. 

Sixteen  new  members   were  received 
and  the  resignations  of  two  accepted. 
Jessie  M.  Woodford,  Sec'y. 

Colorado  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Colorado  library  association  was  held  at 
Denver,  November  21  in  connection  with 
the  Colorado  teachers'  association.  The 
meeting  at  the  high  school  in  the  morn- 
ing was  well  attended  by  teachers  as  well 
as  librarians  and  was  in  every  way  a  most 
successful  and  pleasant  session.  There 
was  a  gratifying  number  of  librarians 
from  out  of  town  in  attendance  and  every 
one  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the  two 
excellent  papers,  and  the  topics  of  the 
round  table  were  well  discussed. 

A  reception  was  given  at  the  public 
library  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  most  enjoyable  informal  dinner 
was  given  by  the  public  library  to  a  com- 
pany of  28  librarians,  who  were  enter- 
tained by  stories  as  told  at  the  children's 
story  hour  by  Miss  Hillkowitz  and  Miss 
Jerome  of  the  Public  library  of  Denver. 

Program 

Some  phases  of  children's  library  work,  Anna 
Hillkowitz,  Public  library  of  Denver. 

The  interdependence  of  libraries  and  schools, 
Alfred  E.  Whitaker,  former  librarian  of 
State  university. 

Round  table:  Affiliation  of  State  library  asso- 
ciations with  the  American  library  associa- 
tion. 


Traveling  libraries  for  country  schools. 
Inter-library  loans. 
Bibliography  of  Coloradoana. 

Herbert  E.  Richie^  Secy. 

District  of  Columbia  —  The  November 
meeting  of  the  association  was  held  on 
the  9th  of  the  month  at  the  Public  library. 
The  president  called  attention  to  the  res- 
ignation of  J.  C.  M.  Hanson  as  chief  of 
the  catalog  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  ex- 
cellent and  praiseworthy  work  he  had 
done.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Ruth  Putnam,  author  of  "William  the 
silent,"  etc.,  who  addressed  the  associa- 
tion on  "A  reader's  experiences  here  and 
there."  Miss  Putnam  described  her  ad- 
ventures with  foreign  librarians  and  re- 
counted the  difficulties  she  had  met  in 
European  libraries.  The  libraries  of 
Holland  she  found  the  most  accessible 
and  the  most  liberal  in  policy,  but  the 
Royal  library  has  the  defects  of  its  quali- 
ties inasmuch  as  a  loan  of  a  collection 
of  books  on  some  one  subject  to  a  scholar 
in  Lemberg  leaves  the  shelves  at  the 
Hague  bare  for  the  next  comer  working 
in  the  same  line.  In  the  British  museum 
there  is  also  a  liberal  spirit,  whereas  the . 
libraries  of  Paris  offer  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. These  difficulties  come  chiefly 
from  the  arrangement  of  catalogs  in  small 
sections,  the  seeming  unwillingness  of  the 
attendants  to  assist  the  reader  and  the 
sca/city  of  seats.  The  speaker  advocated 
the  employment  of  an  interpreter  to  help 
the  reader  with  the  modern,  highly  classi- 
fied catalog,  which,  she  said,  the  ordinary 
reader  found  hard  to  understand. 

MiLTENBERGER  N.   SmULL,  Scc'y. 

Indiana — The  nineteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Indiana  library  association 
was  held  at  South  Bend,  October  19-21. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  cordial 
word  of  welcome  by  President  Weidler 
of  the  South  Bend  library  board,  after 
which  the  president  of  the  association, 
W.  M:  Hepburn,  gave  an  address  setting 
forth  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
association,  urging  that  a  "clear  note  of 
activities"  be  defined,  followed  by  the 
co-operation  of  all  hearts  and  hands  in 
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the  accomplishment  of  the  work  out- 
lined. 

Miss  Browning  and  Mr  Brown  gave 
interesting  reports  of  the  Brussels  and 
Exeter  library  meetings.  Mr  Brown 
stated  that  a  great  mistake  at  the  Brus- 
sels meeting  was  the  lack  of  printed 
resumes,  in  the  different  languages,  of 
the  papers  to  be  given.  Library  train- 
ing was  approved,  also  an  international 
code  of  cataloging  and  the  exchange  of 
duplicates  between  state  libraries.*  Miss 
Browning  reported  more  especially  on 
the  Exeter  meeting.  She  gave  an  in- 
teresting description  of  her  trip  through 
the  harbor  at  Plymouth. 

The  association  was  especially  fortu- 
nate in  having  with  them  two  other 
persons,  Miss  Ahem  and  Miss  Lyman, 
who  attended  these  meetings,  and  who 
responded  to  the  invitation  to  tell  some- 
thing of  their  impression  of  them.  Miss 
Ahern  emphasized  the  point  of  the  free- 
dom and  frankness  of  discussion,  and 
the  fact  that  the  thing,  not  the  person, 
was  criticized.  No  personality  entered 
into  the  discussion.  Miss  Lyman's  spe- 
cial message  brought  to  the  American  li- 
brarians greetings  from  Dr  Palmgren 
of  Sweden. 

An  interesting  subject  was  Libraries 
of  northern  Indiana,  presented  by  Louis 
J.  Bailey  of  Gary.  Believing  that  this 
subject  could  best  be  presented  by  an 
exhibit  of  plans  and  exterior  and  in- 
terior views  of  the  libraries,  Mr  Bailey 
wrote  to  the  librarians  of  25  libraries  in 
northern  Indiana  asking  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  library  and  for  any 
pictures  or  plans  which  could  be  con- 
tributed for  the  exhibit.  Most  of  the 
public  libraries  responded  with  brief  re- 
ports as  to  number  of  volumes,  circu- 
lation, etc.,  and  pictures  and  plans. 
These  were  mounted  on  poster  board 
and  artistically  displayed  at  the  meeting. 
The  exhibit  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
method  of  bringing  before  the  associa- 
tion the  work  being  done  by  the  differ- 
ent libraries  in  the  section  in  which  it 
was  meeting. 

The  subject  of  Special  libraries    was 


presented  by  John  A.  Lapp  and  Eliza- 
beth Abbott.  Mr  Lapp's  address  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  The  whole 
movement  of  special  libraries  is  a  new 
\one.  There  has  been  a  development 
from  the  library  as  a  place  of  preserva- 
tion to  the  special  library.  It  gives 
special  information.  It  begins  wjiere 
the  public  library  leaves  oflf.  What  is 
a  special  library?  Not  a  law  library, 
not  merely  a  bureau  of  information,  not 
merely  a  department  of  a  large  public 
library.  It  is  all  of  these  things  in 
charge  of  people  trained  in  library 
methods  and  in  the  things  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  The  special  library 
is  a  supplement  to  the  public  library.  It 
is  a  reference  center.  There  are  four 
classes  of  special  libraries: 

i)  Editorial  library,  which  is  the 
simplest  type. 

2)  The  library  as  an  adjunct  of  busi- 
ness. 

3)  The  industrial  library. 

4)  Legislative  reference  and  munici- 
pal reference  department  library. 

Being  especially  interested  in  the 
fourth  class  of  special  libraries,  Mr 
Lapp  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  work  of 
the  legislative  reference  library,  stating 
that  while  its  chief  mission  is  to  serve 
as  a  reference  center  for  the  legislators, 
anyone  in  the  state  should  feel  free  to 
asic  for  information. 

The  association  was  fortunate  in  be* 
ing  able  to  visit  the  Studebaker  library, 
which  is  an  example  of  the  library  as 
an  adjunct  of  business,  and  still  more 
fortunate  to  hear  from  its  organizer  and 
librarian,  Miss  Abbott,  about  the  library 
and  its  work.* 

One  session  was  devoted  to  the  affairs 
of  the  association,  at  which  time  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  cooperation 
between  the  I.  L.  A.  and  the  Public  li- 
brary commission  was  heard.  This  re- 
port recommended  the  districting  of  the 
state  into  10  districts,  each  to  have  a 
district  secretary,  whose  business  it  shall 
be  to  keep  the  commission  informed  as 
to  the  library  conditions  in  that  district 

♦See  Public  Librabies,  December.  1910. 
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and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
committee,  which  in  turn  shall  render 
an  annual  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  assocciation.  As  many  meetings 
as  desired  shall  be  held  in  the  districts 
during  the  year.  The  meetings  shall  be 
informal,  with  no  set  program,  and  one 
meeting  each  year  shall  be  attended  by 
a  representative  of  the  library  commis- 
sion. Two  other  important  recommend- 
ations were  increased  annual  appropri- 
ation for  the  work  of  the  Public  library 
commission  and  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  State  library  building.  The  entire 
report,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  was 
adopted  by  the  association. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
following:  President,  Eliza  G.  Brown- 
ing; vice-president,  John  A.  Lapp;  sec- 
retary, Orpha  Maud  Peters;  treasurer, 
Jennie  Scott. 

An  interesting  book  symposium  was 
conducted  by  Eunice  D.  Henley. 

The  Thursday  evening  meeting  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  rural  work. 
Secretary  Carl  H.  Milam  pointed  out 
wherein  the  township  library  controlled 
by  a  central  department,  the  Reading 
circle  and  the  traveling  libraries  are 
each  in  themselves  inadequate  to  satisfy 
the  rural  demand  and  explained  why 
library  extension  into  the  township  from 
the  city  or  town  seems  at  present  to  be 
the  best  method  of  reaching  the  rural 
people.  Mr  Milam  urged  that  librarians 
need  ''to  know  what  we  seek ;  to  interest 
ourselves  in  township  extension  as  the 
best  means  yet  off'ered  of  further  de- 
veloping and  extending  library  work ;  to 
realize  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
new  system  should  be  borne  equally  by 
all  those  sharing  in  its  benefits ;  and 
that  the  service  must  be  made  as  crood 
in  the  conntry  as  it  is  in  town." 

Following  this  address  was  a  most 
excellent  paper  by  Dr  Stanley  Coulter 
of  Purdue  university,  on  the  Rural  com- 
munity and  the  library.  Dr.  Coulter 
spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer, 
recognizing  that  the  initiative  should 
come  from  the  rural  community  and 
that  in  working  out  the  problem  of  the 


relation  between  the  rural  people  and 
the  library,  the  factors  of  country  life 
must  be  considered.  Among  these  are 
the  isolation,  which  although  diminished 
in  recent  years  by  the  telephone,  auto- 
mobile, electric  traction,  etc.,  has  not 
entirely  disappeared ;  the  fatigue  inci- 
dent to  long  hours;  uniformity  of  occu- 
pation and  interest;  individualism.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  country  dwellers  "show 
tremendous  intellectual  virility  and  in- 
dependence of  thought.*'  The  extension 
of  Hbrary  work  into  the  township  was 
approved  -and  a  careful  and  scientific 
study  of  the  conditions  mentioned  and 
of  the  literature  suitable  for  the  use  of 
the  rural  community  was  recommended.* 

So  much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  township  extension  work  that,  after 
the  close  of  the  general  session,  an  im- 
promptu round  table,  participated  in 
by  about  20  members,  was  held  at  the 
Oliver  hotel,  the  headquarters  of  the 
association. 

Not  the  least  part  of  the  success  of 
the  m'eeting  was  due  to  the  social  fea- 
tures which  were  in  charge  of  the  local 
committee  consisting  of  Miss  Tutt,  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library;  Miss  Ab- 
bott, librarian  of  the  Studebaker  library ; 
Florence  M.  Espy  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Xotre  Dame  library,  and  Mr  G.  Raker, 
librarian  of  the  Historical  society. 

The  first  of  these  social  events  on 
Wednesday  evening  brought  together  a 
large  number  of  the  city  people  and 
the  visiting  librarians,  who  were  enter- 
tained with  nuisic  by  a  string  quartet, 
violin  solos  by  Master  Jan  Szulc- 
zewski  and  vocal  solos  by  Ernest  G. 
Hesser  of  Goshen.  In  addition  to  the 
music,  a  reading  from  Shakespeare's 
Midsummer  night's  dream  was  particu- 
larly well  rendered  by  Mr  Kachel  of 
South  Bend.  Edna  Lyman,  story-teller, 
lecturer,  and  author  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished lx)ok.  Storytelling:  What  to  tell 
and  how  to  tell  it,  delighted  the  audi- 
ence with  her  excellent  stories. 

Thursdav    afternoon    the    association 


•This  adflress  is  published  serially.  beKinninR 
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was  entertained  by  the  Studebaker  Bros. 
Alanufacturing  Co.,  beginning  with  a 
luncheon  in  the  dining  room  of  the  ad- 
ministration building,  the  features  of 
which  were  the  delightful  little  menus 
in  the  form  of  booklets,  the  courses  be- 
ing represented  by  the  titles  of  books; 
the  welcome  by  J.  M.  Studebaker,  Sr. ; 
the  description  of  the  formation  of  the 
Studebaker  library  by  Scott  Brown,  and 
the  account  of  the  library  by  Miss 
Abbott.  This  was  followed  by  an  au- 
tomobile ride  to  Notre  Dame  and  St 
Mary's. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last 
session  could  only  inadequately  express 
the  enjoyment  of  these  courtesies  by 
the  visiting  librarians  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  local 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  association. 
Orpha  M.   Peters,  Secy. 

Maine—  The  sixteenth  meeting  of  the 
Maine  library  association  was  held  Nov. 
18,  1910.  at  Bates  college  library,  Lewis- 
ton.  Vice-president  Hartshorn  in  the 
chair.  About  35  were  in  attendance 
at  the  two  sessions  held  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon.  The  Maine  library  com- 
mission was  represented  by  Dr  William 
H.  Hartshorn,  of  Bates  college;  Mrs 
Kate  C.  Estabrooke.  of  Orono,  and  Mrs 
Lizzie  Jewett-Butler,  of  Mechanic  Falls. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed 
in  round-table  conferences:  Charging 
systems  for  small  libraries ;  branch  libra- 
ries, especially  among  mill  opt-ratives ; 
disposal  of  books  in  houses  where  there 
are  infectious  diseases ;  imposing  fines  for 
unnecessarily  soiling  books ;  binding  in 
buckram;  call  numbers  in  white  ink  on 
backs  of  books ;  discipline ;  and  hours  of 
opening. 

Prof.  George  T.  Little,  librarian  of 
Bowdoin  college,  presented  a  tribute  in 
memory  of  Prof.  Edward  Winslow  Hall, 
LL.  D.,  late  librarian  of  Colby  college; 
and  on  the  motion  of  Prof.  Little  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : 

"The  Maine  library  association,  at  this 
its  first  meedng  since  the  death  of  its 
former  presicfent.  Prof.  Edward  W.  Hall, 
LL.  D.,   desires   to  place   on    record   its 


grateful  appreciation  of  his  life  work. 
For  over  a  generation  he  has  been  to  the 
people  of  this  state  the  exemplar  of  a 
learned  and  loyal  librarian.  By  his  coun- 
sel, by  his  experience,  by  his  kindly  sym- 
pathy, he  has  directly  or  indirectly  aided 
every  library  here  represented.  His  zeal, 
his  ability  and  his  fidelity  to  the  special 
trust  laid  upon  him  have  brought  honor 
and  good  repute  to  all  who  follow  his 
calling.  And  to  those  bound  to  him  by 
family  ties  this  brief  expression  of  es- 
teem for  him  and  of  sincere  sorrow  for 
them  is  most  respectfully  rendered." 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land college  librarians  was  spoken  of  by 
Prof.  Little  and  Ralph  K.  Jones,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Maine. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  elected : 

President,  Prof.  William  H.  Harts- 
horn, Litt.  D.,  Bates  college ;  vice-presi- 
dents, John  H.  Winchester,  Corinna  ^pub- 
lic library,  and  Mary  H.  Caswell,  Water- 
ville  public  library;  secretary^  Gerald  G. 
Wilder.  Bowdoin  college  library;  treas- 
urer, Alice  C.  Furbish,  Portland  public 
library. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  bal- 
ance of  $60.52. 

Gerald  G.  Wilder,  Sec'y. 

Pennsylvania — The  first  meeting  for 
the  season  of  the  Pennsylvania  library 
club  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
Dec.  12,  1910,  at  the  H.  Josephine 
Widener  branch  of  the  Free  library  of 
Philadelphia.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Mr  Hedley,  who 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Dr  Cyrus  Adler,  president  of  Dropsie 
college  for  Hebrew  and  cognate  learning, 
Philadelphia,  who  in  a  half-hour  talk 
gave  the  club  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  work  being  done  by 
the  college.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  first  Hebrew  Bible  printed 
here  was  from  types  of  the  famous  firm 
of  Binney  &  Robinson ;  also  the  first 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by 
a  Jewish  scholar  was  made  by  Leeser 
in  Philadelphia.  Dr  Adler  assumed,  and 
very  rightly  too,  that  we  are  asked  many 
questions  relating  to  the  Bible  and  Jew- 
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ish  history,  and  he  said  that  while  there 
is  not  much  literature  on  the  subject  in 
English,  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  cov- 
ers in  a  very  fair  way  Jewish  literature, 
history,  etc.,  so  that  anyone  can  hardly 
fail  to  answer  intelligently  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Jewish  people,  the  encyclo- 
pedia is  fairly  accurate,  and  contains 
a  good  bibliography.  A  very  excellent 
"History  of  the  Jews,''  by  Graetz  (an- 
other good  help),  was  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

A  special  society  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  America  has  col- 
lected a  great  deal  of  material  on  the 
subject.  Dr  Kayserling  of  Vienna  and 
Henry  F.  Morals  of  Philadelphia  have 
also  contributed  several  publications.  Dr 
Adler  spoke  at  length  of  the  two  Jewish 
colleges  in  Philadelphia,  the  Graetz  col- 
lege, the  work  of  which  is  conducted  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  public 
schools,  being  a  school  of  practical  work. 
There  has  recently  been  established  in 
Philadelphia  a  college  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Jewish  learning  covering  biblical 
and  rabbinical  subjects,  also  allied  sub- 
jects in  Syrian,  Arabic  and  the  cognate 
languages.  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Re- 
vietv,  formerly  published  in  London, 
having  been  taken  over  by  the  college, 
is  now  published  in  Philadelphia. 

Another  book  which  Dr  Adler  recom- 
mended highly  is  a  dictionary  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, ''Hughes'  Dictionary  of 
Islam,"  as  there  are  about  a  million  and 
a  half  Mohammedans  in  the  Philippine 
islands.    It  is  a  book  of  interest. 

After  Dr  Adler's  very  interesting  and 
able  address  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  art  gallery,  where  a  delightful  and 
informal  reception  was  held  and  an  op- 
portunity given  the  members  to  meet  Dr 
Adler.  Jean  E.  Graffen,  Sec'y. 

Pennsylvania — The  tenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Keystone  State  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  September  30  and  October  i,  1910. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president  of  the  association, 
Henry  F.  Marx  of  the  Easton  public  li- 
brary,   who    in    discussing,    Advertising 


the  library,  spoke  of  the  emphasis  placed 
today  upon  efforts  made  to  find  a  book 
for  every  reader. 

William  H.  Allen,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New 
York  City,  followed  with  a  very  prac- 
tical address  upon  Interesting  the  public 
in  library  needs  and  library  finance.  He 
emphasized  the  need  of  advertising 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  work  done 
by  cards  and  by  newspaper  items.  He 
advised  having  classified  information  on 
public  questions  available  for  immediate 
use,  and  urged  the  study  by  librarians 
of  methods  used  in  modern  social  work. 

.Miss  Stranze  of  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburg  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  Advertising  methods  used  by  li- 
braries. Among  her  suggestions  were, 
the  use  of  newspapers,  public  posters, 
notices  in  school  and  technical  papers, 
annotated  bulletins,  free  lists  on  special 
subjects  and  exhibits.  She  recommended 
moving  picture  films  of  library  activities, 
and  dramatization  of  good  novels. 

About  five  minute  talks  by  Miss 
Davis  of  Chester,  Miss  Pennypacker  of 
Phoenixville,  and  Miss  Skeele  of  Lan- 
caster, on  How  we  advertise  our  li- 
braries, followed. 

The  afternoon  session  was  a  confer- 
ence of  librarians  of  colleges,  normal 
schools  and  public  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  an  educational  sec- 
tion of  the  Keystone  State  library  asso- 
ciation. In  the  general  discussion,  the 
need  of  such  an  organization  was  con- 
sidered and  a  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  plans  for  a  future  method  of 
procedure. 

The  evening  session  was  presided 
over  by  Mr  Thomson  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Honorary  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, who  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
session.  The  workingman  and  the  li- 
brary. 

W.  p.  Bliss  of  the  American  institute 
of  socical  service  gave  a  very  helpful 
address  upon,  What  the  library  can  do 
for  the  workingman.  Th^  methods  of 
approach  must  be  through  the  children 
and   by   appealing  to   the   man   himself 
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through  his  idealistic  and  socialistic 
sympathies.  W.  F.  Stevens  of  Homestead 
told  of  the  use  of  the  Homestead  library 
by  the  workingman,  showing  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  athletic  clubs,  night 
school,  gymnasium,  billiard  room,  nata- 
torium,  orchestra,  study  clubs  and  lec- 
ture courses.  What  our  libraries  are 
doing  for  the  workingman,  was  taken 
up  by  Miss  Carver  of  Sharon,  Miss 
Parsons  of  Canton,  Miss  Sherman  of 
Bradford,  Mr  Thomson  of  Williams- 
port,  and  Miss  Weiss  of  Warren. 

The  Saturday  morning  session,  called 
to  order  by  Mr  Marx,  received  the  re- 
port of  the  nominating  committee  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was 
read  and  accepted.  President.  Robt.  P. 
Bliss,  Harrisburg;  vice-president,  E.  W. 
Runkle,  State  college;  secretary,  Marian 
S.  Skeele,  Lancaster;  treasurer,  O.  R. 
H.  Thomson,  Williamsport. 

Peter  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
addressed  the  session  upon.  What  the  li- 
braries can  do  to  aid  the  foreign  speak- 
ing in  America.  He  recommended  culti- 
vating a  sense  of  justice  toward  him, 
bringing  literature  to  him  in  his  own 
language,  creating  a  literature  in  his 
tongue,  which  shall  expound  American 
ideals,  interesting  his  children,  and  mak- 
ing him  feel  a  personal  interest. 

Miss  Howard  of  the  Wylie  avenue 
branch,  Pittsburg,  told  of  the  work  done 
there  for  the  foreigner,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  on  local  work  by 
Miss  Rathbone  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Mr 
Stevens  of  Homestead,  and  Mr  Wright 
of  Duquesne.^ 

After  an  address  by  R.  P.  Bliss  of  the 
Pennsylvania  free  library  commission, 
upon  the  new  school  code  and  its  effect 
upon  Pennsylvania  libraries,  announce- 
ments were  made  of  a  trip  to  be  taken 
through  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  the  session 
was  adjourned.      Marion  S.  Skeele. 

Rhode  Island— The  Rhode  Island  library 
association  held  a  winter  meeting  at 
Brown    university,    Nov.    28-29,    1910, 


with  the  librarian  and  staff  of  the  John 
Hay  library  acting  as  hosts.  In  honor 
of  the  recent  dedication  of  this  new 
library,  all  the  associations  of  southern 
New  England  were  invited  to  share  in 
the  sessions. 

The  conference  opened  Monday  even- 
ing with  a  meeting  in  Manning  hall  at 
8:15.  Mr  Brigham,  as  president,  wel- 
comed the  members  and  all  visiting  dele- 
gates. He  then  introduced  Dean  Meikle- 
john,  who  spoke  most  pleasantly  and  cor- 
dially for  the  university. 

Following  him  Mr  Koopman  reviewed 
briefly  and  described  somewhat  in  detail 
the  plans  of  the  building.  He  called  the 
attention  of  those  present  particularly  to 
the  system  of  indirect  lighting,  an  experi- 
ment in  which  his  library  is  a  pioneer 
among  our  eastern  libraries. 

The  chief  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Prof.  Charles  M.  Lamprey,  of 
the  department  of  education  in  the  Boston 
normal  school,  on  '^Developing  the  read- 
ing habit  in  children."  Mr  Lamprey  has 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  this 
special  subject  and  gave  a  most  interest- 
•ing  and  instructive  talk,  taking  the  ques- 
tion up  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  school 
and  the  home.  He  gave  several  most 
valuable  suggestions  which  seemed  ex- 
tremely practical  for  librarians  to  follow. 
Mrs  Mary  E.  S.  Root,  of  the  Providence 
public  library,  discussed  Mr  Lamprey's 
paper.  She  cited  several  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  reading  done  by  children, 
choosing  for  examples  those  who  had 
come  to  her  attention  in  her  own  library. 

After  a  few  brief  notices  given  by  the 
president,  the  company  on  adjourning  re- 
paired to  the  John  Carter  Brown  library, 
where  a  pleasant  informal  reception  was 
given  to  the  visiting  delegates. 

The  sessions  on  Tuesday  were  some- 
what interfered  with  because  of  stormy 
weather,  but  the  attendance  was  good. 
The  morning  was  given  up  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  John  Hay  library  ("the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  library  yet 
built")  and  to  visiting  the  various  points 
of  interest  in  Providence  near  the  college. 

The  conference  was  called  together  at 
2  p.  m.    The  question  for  discussion  was 
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"The  inter-relationship  of  the  libraries  in 
the  community/*  William  E.  Foster,  of 
the  Providence  public  library,  gave  the 
first  paper,  an  introduction  to  the  ques- 
tion. Clarence  W.  Ayer,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge public  library,  spoke  from  the 
"Public  libraries'  point  of  view/'  em- 
phasizing the  inter-library  loan  system. 
William  I.  Fletcher,  of  the  Amherst  col- 
lege library,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  ''College  library's  point  of  view/' 
suggested  the  use  of  the  college  as  a 
reference  library,  leaving  the  public 
library  free  as  a  lending  library  to  the 
college  and  the  community. 

Willis  K.  Stetson,  of  the  Free  public 
library.  New  Haven,  in  his  remarks  on 
'The  college  library  and  the  community/' 
discussed  the  papers  given  by  Mr  Fletcher 
and  Mr  Jewett  at  the  Mackinac  confer- 
ence. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  college  for  its  hospitality 
and  to  the  speakers  for  their  kindness 
in  coming. 

Eleanor  Stark,  Sec'y. 

South  Dakota  —  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  South  Dakota  library  association  was 
held  at  Huron  in  connection  with  the 
State  educational  association,  November 
I  and  2. 

Owing  to  an  unavoidable  and  sudden 
change  in  the  place  set  ifor  the  meeting 
the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  last 
year. 

The  chief  topic  for  consideration  was 
the  proposed  bill  for  a  state  library  com- 
mission, which  will  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  at  its  next  session.  Doane 
Robinson,  secretary  of  the  State  histor- 
ical society,  had  the  framing  of  this  bill 
in  charge,  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
association  after  a  few  changes  were 
made. 

The  president  of  the  association,  Wil- 
liam H.  Powers,  who  is  librarian  at  the 
State  agricultural  college  at  Brookings, 
made  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Mackinac 
the  subject  of  his  annual  address,  which 
was  much  enjoyed  by  his  hearers. 

Other  topics  discussed  were:  ''The 
librarian's  professional  reading/'  "Help- 


ing the  literary  clubs,"  ^'Helping  the 
schools,"  "Open  shelves,"  and  "Book  se- 
lection and  buying." 

Prof.  Powers  was  elected  to  succeed 
liimself  as  president  of  the  association; 
Edla  Laurson,  of  the  Carnegie  library  at 
Mitchell,  was  r^-elected  vice-president, 
and  Mrs  Maud  Russell  Carter,  of  the 
Carnegie  library  at  Pierre,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Pierre  in  November,  191 1. 

A  pleasant  social  feature  of  the  gath- 
ering was  the  serving  of  afternoon  tea 
by  Mrs  Coshun  and  Miss  Mclntyre  at 
the  pretty  new  Carnegie  library  building. 
Mrs  Coshun  is  librarian  there,  and  Miss 
Mclntyre  manages  the  library  at  Huron 
college,  where  most  of  the  sessions  were 
held. 

Maud  Russell  Carter,  Secy. 

Virginia — The  library  association  of 
V^irginia  held  its  regular  annual  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  Virginia  educa- 
tional conference  in  Richmond,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1910. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  John  Marshall  high  school 
and  was  by  far  the  most  enthusias- 
tic session  in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  auditorium  was  well  filled 
and  the  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed 
was  evident.  Ex-Governor  Andrew 
Jackson  Montague  presided,  and,  in  in- 
troducing the  first  speaker  of  the  morn- 
ing, said  that  he  hoped  legislative  action 
could  be  secured,  through  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  to  aid  the  association 
in  its  work.  He  remarked  also  that  he 
had  had  the  honor  of  seeing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  traveling  libraries 
through  a  recommendation  made  by  him 
to  the  legislature.  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  J.  D.  Eggleston, 
Jr.,  praised  the  good  w^ork  of  the  travel- 
ing libraries,  and  showed  the  importance 
of  the  traveling  library  preceding  the 
permanent  library.  He  expressed  the 
desire  that  a  library  organizer  be  se- 
cured at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature. W.  M.  Black  of  Lynchburg, 
president    of    the    association,    declared 
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that  the  next  great  step  in  educational 
progress  in  Virginia  is  the  extension  of 
the  library.  The  state  is  progressing 
rapidly  along  this  line,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  traveling  library  movement, 
legislative  reference  work,  and  so  on. 
He  advocated  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  State  library  board  so  as  to  include 
a  library  organizer  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Dr  J.  C.  Metcalf  of  Richmond 
college  put  the  public  library  on  an 
equal  basis  with  all  other  departments 
of  education.  Mtyor  D.  C.  Richardson 
of  Richmond  closed  the  session  with  a 
few  encouraging  words  to  the  workers 
for  better  library  conditions. 

The  second  and  closing  meeting  of 
the  association  was  held  in  the  Virginia 
state  library  in  the  afternoon  and  was 
chiefly  a  business  session.  A  resolution 
was  passed  asking  the  Times  Dispatch 
to  devote  some  of  its  space  once  a 
month  to  the  work  of  the  library  move- 
ment in  Virginia.  The  State  library 
force  was  asked  to  contribute  the  ma- 
terial for  publication,  provided  the  space 
could  be  secured.  It  was  also  decided 
to  ask  for  a  column  in  the  Virginia 
Journal  of  Education,  and  further  to 
seek  space  in  papers  throughout  the 
state.  In  his  annual  report,  President 
Black  advocated  the  creation  of  a  li- 
brary commission  or  the  enlarging  of 
the  State  library  board's  power,  so  that 
it  might  employ  an  organizer.* 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
W.  M.  Black,  Lynchburg;  vice-presi- 
dent, Dr  J.  C  Metcalf,  Richmond  col- 
lege; secretary,  G.  Carrington  Moseley; 
treasurer,  W.  F.  Lewis,  both  of  the 
Virginia  state  library.  The  executive 
committee  was  appointed  as  follows :  E. 
G.  Swem  of  Richmond ;  J.  E.  Perkinson 
of  Danville ij  a  member  of  the  Norfolk 
public  library  staff,  together  with  the 
four  officers  of  the  association. 
George  Carrington  Moseley, 

Secretary. 

•President  Black's  address  will  be  given  In 
full,  later,  In  Public  Libraries. 


Wisconsin — The  Wisconsin  state  library 
association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  children's  room  of  the  Milwaukee 
public  library  on  Washington's  birthday 
and  the  day  following. 

This  meeting  is  to  be  of  especial  in- 
terest as  it  is  the  twentieth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association.  The  meetings  are 
to  be  an  afternoon  session  on  the  twenty- 
second,  devoted  to  Civics,  led  by  Mrs 
Anna  Garland  Spencer.  The  Alilwau- 
kee  library  club  have  invited  the  asso- 
ciation to  a  banquet  at  the  Normal 
school.  Toasts  on  the  ''History  of  the 
association'*  will  be  given.  Miss  Van 
Valkenburg  will  be  the  toastmistress.  A 
special  speaker  will  speak  in  the  evening. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-third  the 
subject  of  the  meeting  will  be  '*New 
aspects  in  library  work." 

A  number  of  people  prominent  in  the 
library  world  will  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Gabriella  Ackley,  Sec'y. 


Biographical  Help  Wanted 

A  biography  of  Mrs  Julia  Ward 
Howe  is  in  publication  by  her  daugh- 
ters, Mrs  Laura  F.  Richards  and  Mrs 
Maud  Howe  Elliott.  In  order  that 
nothing  may  be  lost  from  the  record  of 
Mrs  Howe's  activities,  the  authors  re- 
quest the  loan  of  letters  and  character- 
istic notes  that  may  be  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  the  biography.  Communica- 
tions may  be  addre^ed  to  Mrs  Laura 
F.  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me.  All  ma- 
terial will  be  promptly  copied  and  re- 
turned to  the  owners.  The  authors^will 
also  be  grateful  for  any  personal  anec- 
dotes or  reminiscences  of  Mrs  Howe. 


His  Last  Subject 

Full  sixty  years,  'mid  books  and  books, 

His  earnest,  useful  days  he'd  passed. 
His  home,  his  loved  ones,  they  were  gone. 

His  time  for  rest  drew  near  at  last. 
Came  night,  before  the  index  desk 

He  sat  and  bowed  his  wearied  head: 
'Thy  help,  kind  God.    This  subject— ** Home — 

Where  is  it?'"  So  they  found  him  dead. 
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The  Passing  of  Two  Friends  of  Li- 
braries 

Late  in  November,  Senator  James  H. 
Stout  of  Menomonie,  Wis.,  died,  ending 
a  life  of  great  usefulness,  devoted  to  the 
larger  educational  movements  of  his  state 
and  to  the  country  in  general.  Early 
in  December  Judge  James  Madison  Pere- 
les  passed  away  in  Milwaukee,  terminat- 
ing a  no  less  devoted  career  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  educational  movements. 
Both  men  were  so  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  strong  library  work  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  had  given  so  much  of  stimulus 
and  strength  not  only  to  the  library  work 
in  their  immediate  localities  but  as  well 
to  the  larger  forces  affecting  the  entire 
state  and  beyond,  that  the  loss  is  well 
nigh  irreparable. 

Nearly  a  quarter  century  ago,  when  in 
the  Middle  West  there  were  but  the  fee- 
ble beginnings  of  library  interest  appar- 
ent, Senator  Stout  gave  his  hearty  sup- 
port and  sympathy  and  ungrudging  ef- 
fort in  promotion  of  the  splendid  pioneer 
work,  undertaken  in  such  disinterested 
and  unselfish  fashion  by  men  like  Frank 
A.  Hutchins,  and  made  possible  by  reason 
of  his  influence  and  financial  assistance, 
what  might  otherwise  have  languished 
and  proven-  impossible  of  realization. 
From  his  private  purse  he  furnished  the 
money  needful  to  purchase  nearly  40 
traveling  libraries  to  be  circulated  in 
Dunn  county.  His  example  inspired  like 
beneficence  in  two  adjoining  districts  and 
fortified  the  movement  for  state  support 
of  a  system  of  traveling  libraries  now 
penetrating  to  the  remotest  borders  of 
that  commonwealth.  He  personally  de- 
frayed the  expense  involved  in  establish- 
ing the  first  summer  school  for  librarians 
held  in  Madison,  and  since  continued  an- 
nually at  the  expense  of  the  Library  com- 
mission. His  personal  participation  in 
many  of  the  library  meetings  gave 
added  impetus  and  inspiration  to  the 
cause,  and  his  support  of  needed  legisla- 
tion during  his  long  membership  in  the 
State  Senate  practically  assured  the  pas- 
sage of  needed  laws  to  foster  those  inter- 
ests. 


Senator  Stout  also  was  sponsor  for  the 
remarkable  group  of  educational  activi- 
ties which  center  at  Menomonie  and 
which  engaged  much  of  his  time  and 
thought  and  to  which  he  contributed  lib- 
erally in  money  from  time  to  time.  It 
was,  however,  more  particularly  by  rea- 
son of  his  interest  in  the  library  move- 
ment that  Senator  Stout  became  known 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Wis- 
consin free  library  commission,  ill  health 
causing  his  retirement  after  many  years 
of  service  in  1905. 

Judge  Pereles,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  trustees 
of  the  Milwaukee  public  library  and 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  free  library 
commission.  He  had  served  continuously 
in  the  former  position  for  18  years  and 
in  the  latter  since  the  retirement  of  Sen- 
ator Stout  in  1905.  Always  interested  in 
all  matters  of  education,  his  first  active 
interest  in  library  work  resulted  from  his 
membership  in  the  Milwaukee  library 
board,  ex  officio,  as  president  of  the  Mil- 
waukee school  board  18  years  ago.  Upon 
his  retirement  from  the  school  board,  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  a  member  of  the 
library  board  and  became  its  president 
almost  immediately  thereafter,  his  annual 
reelection  occurring  without  a  break  from 
that  time  on.  With  like  unanimity  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  free 
library  commission  upon  his  appointment 
by  Governor  La  Follette  in  1905  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  himself  regularly  at 
each  succeeding  annual  meeting.  A  man 
of  generous  impulses,  of  most  kindly  dis- 
position, of  eagerness  to  serve  where  he 
could  render  service,  unobtrusive  in  his 
numerous  benefactions,  Judge  Pereles 
could  always  be  relied  upon  by  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  this  work. 
For  many  years  in  conjunction  with  \vs 
brother,  Hon.  Thomas  Jefferson  Pereles, 
he  defrayed  the  expense  incident  to  the 
purchase  of  text  books  for  all  the  indi- 
gent pupils  in  the  Milwaukee  public 
schools.  He  gave  frequent  and  generous 
gifts  to  the  Milwaukee  public  library  and 
the  Wisconsin  free  library  commission 
also  shared   from   time  to  time   in  the 
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philanthropic  kindnesses  which  he  de- 
lighted to  dispense.  He  annually  provided 
the  means  for  printing  a  book  in  the 
Moon  type  characters  for  the  blind  in 
Milwaukee,  and  gave  an  annual  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  blind  in 
Milwaukee  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  For  several  years  past  he  provided 
two  scholarships  for  the  Wisconsin  li- 
brary school,  placing  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive  officer  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

These  were  rare  men,  and  they  will  be 
missed.  Henry  E.  Legler. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  "Ref- 
erences on  reciprocity"  has  been  issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  under  the 
direction  of  H.  H.  B.  Meyer. 

The  process  of  building  an  experiment 
station  library  is  plainly  set  out  in  the 
opening  article  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Record  for  November,  1910,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  agriculture  at 
Washington. 

A  new  feature  of  the  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  St  Louis  public  library  is  a  list 
of  books  that  are  personal  favorites  of 
the  contributers  who  have  each  written 
annotations  of  their  particular  favor- 
ites, under  the  caption,  "Books  I  like, 
and  why  I  like  them." 

A  pamphlet  on  government  documents 
in  small  libraries,  by  Charles  W.  Reeder, 
of  Ohio  state  university  library,  has  been 
reprinted  as  a  separate  Bulletin  from 
Ohio  state  library.  The  subject  is  one' 
which  appeals  to  most  librarians  of  small 
libraries,  and  for  them  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains many  valuable  suggestions. 

The  Public  library  of  Evanston,  111.,  is 
cooperating  with  the  Drama  league  of 
America,  headquarters  of  which  are  in 
Evanston,  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  the  dramatic  literature  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library.  A  recent  list  of 
plays  and  books  on  the  drama  has  been 
issued. 

The  Hon.  John  McSweeney,  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  bar  of  Worcester, 


Ohio,  and  a  member  of  the  Ohio  library 
commission,  has  instituted  a  five-inch 
library,  following  the  idea  of  Dr  Eliot. 
He  has  worked  out  the  plans  slowly  and 
very  carefully.  No  books  in  full  are 
taken,  but  choice  paragraphs  from  the 
best  of  literature  are  included,  which  he 
calls  "Teasers/'  "A  man  won't  read  a 
book  that  requires  thought  after  he  is 
40  years  of  age,  unless  his  mind  is 
teased,"  is  Mr  McSweeney's  thought. 

Part  5  of  "Modern  library  economy, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Newark  public 
library,"  dealing  with  the  school  de- 
partment, treats  of  picture  collections, 
material  for  which  is  furnished  by  J.  C. 
Dana. 

The  use  of  pictures  has  come  to  be 
so  large  a  part  in  library  work  that 
economic  methods  of  storage  and  rapid 
process  of  handling  are  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  all  librarians. 

Mr  Dana  goes  into  detail  on  various 
lines  in  connection  with  his  picture  col- 
lection, which  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
is  his  particular  hobby. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Chicago 
public  library  was  reviewed  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  December  14,  by  Dr 
Bernard  J.  Cigrand,  who  prepared  the 
material  by  request  of  the  Tribufie  for 
the  annual  number  of  the  Tribune. 

The  total  number  of  books  is  given  as 
420,827  V. ;  number  of  card  holders,  120,- 
447.  There  are  93  delivery  stations  and 
21  branch  reading  rooms  through  which 
books  are  circulated.  The  number  of 
traveling  libraries  and  delivery  stations 
have  been  located  in  large  industrial 
centers,  in  department  stores  and  in 
commercial  institutions.  Through  one  of 
these,  40,000  books  were  circulated  in  11 
months.  The  report  is  most  complimen- 
tary to  the  present  management  of  the 
library. 

An  "Index  of  periodical  literature  re- 
lating to  library  economy,  printing,  meth- 
ods of  publishing,  copyright,  bibliogra- 
phy, etc.,"  has  been  compiled  by  H.  G.  T. 
Cannons,  borough  librarian,  Finsbury, 
London,  E.  C.  This  important  work  is 
now  going  through  the  press  and  will  fill 
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a  large  octavo  volume  of  500  pages, 
comprising  over  15,000  entries  chrono- 
logically arranged  under  stibject  head- 
ings, forming  a  much-needed  guide  to 
professional  literature  for  the  librarian. 
The  articles  appearing  in  all  the  library 
publications,  1876- 1909,  have  been  classi- 
fied under  a  subject  index  that  in  itself 
will  be  of  tremendous  help.  The  work 
will  sell  for  $2  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  library  of  any 
size  as  well  as  in  the  professional  library 
of  every  librarian. 

The  American  Catholic  Who's  Who, 
contains  sketches  of  2500  American 
Catholics  prominent  in  the  professions, 
arts,  sciences,  and  business ;  and  is  an 
attempt  to  cover  this  field  for  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Philippines,  and  the  American 
colonies  in  London,  Paris,  and  Rome. 
The  records  are  all  based  upon  first- 
hand data,  and  only  Catholics  are  in- 
cluded, many  of  whom  are  leaders  in 
their  profession.  The  number  of  popu- 
lar writers  of  the  day  is  large.  The 
book  is  the  work  of  Georgina  Pell  Cur- 
tis, author  of  Roads  to  Rome  in  Amer- 
ica, assisted  by  William  Stetson  Merrill 
of  the  Xewberry  library,  Chicago. 

Circular  of  information  No.  7,  issued 
by  Wisconsin  free  library  commission, 
is  devoted  to  "Traveling  libraries  in  Wis- 
consin, with  a  directory  of  stations,"  and 
is  compiled  by  Lutie  E.  Stearns,  chief 
of  the  library  department  before  the 
commission. 

A  dotted  map  of  Wisconsin,  showing 
the  traveling  librar>'  stations,  gives  an 
idea  of  growth  and  territory  pretty 
well  worked  up,  particularly  in  some  of 
the  counties,  by  the  traveling  library  de- 
partment. 

Cuts  showing  the  outlook  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  districts  add  inter- 
est to  the  story  of  the  work. 

The  history  of  the  traveling  library 
movement  in  Wisconsin  forms  an  inter- 
esting story  of  library  extension.  Full- 
page  cuts  show  the  kindly  faces  of  the 
late  Hon.  James  H.  Stout  and  F.  A. 
Hutchins,    to    the    latter    of    whom    the 


library  cause  of  Wisconsin   owes  more 
perhaps  than  can  ever  be  acknowledged. 

Two  lists  have  appeared  within  a  few 
weeks  which  are  published  on  a  some- 
what new  plan  of  co-operation  between 
■  several  large  libraries  and  two  manufac- 
turers. A  list  of  Books  for  home 
builders — planning,  decorating,  furnish- 
ing, is  issued  by  the  Sherwin-WilHams 
Co.  of  Qeveland,  the  largest  paint  and 
oil  manufacturers  in  the  country.  A 
list  of  Practical  books  for  practical 
boys,  is  issued  by  Hammacher,  Schlem- 
mer  &  Co.  of  New  York,  a  firm  which 
since  1848  has  sold  a  high  grade  of 
tools  and  supplies  for  mechanics  and 
amateurs. 

The  lists  were  compiled  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  library,  and  the 
printing  of  about  40,00a  copies  of  each 
list  was  undertaken  by  the  tw<o  com- 
panies for  the  sake  of  advertising  on 
the  last  two  pages.  The  company  names 
appear  also  on  the  front  covers  and  title 
pages.  In  topography  and  press  work 
the  lists  are  of  excellent  design  and 
apj)earance,  the  House  builders'  list  hav- 
ing a  deckel  edge  cover  and  tipped-on 
cover  design.  The  cover  imprint  was 
changed  for  each  of  about  25  large  li- 
braries which  will  distribute  the  list  and 
good  results  should  follow  in  bringing 
the  books  and  libraries  to  the  notice  of 
new  readers.  It  is  prpposed  to  carry 
on  this  plan  with  other  subjects  as  op- 
portunity permits. 

Vols.  Q  and  10  in  the  series  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  Sociology,  edited  by  H.  R. 
Tedder,  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Athenaeum  club  in  London,  have  been 
issued. 

Vol.  9  deals  with  China,  and  Vol.  10 
with  the  Hellenic  era'  of  the  Greeks. 
The  volume  on  China  has  been  made 
specially  comprehensive,  more  so  than 
any  work  that  has  yet  been  attempted 
on  China,  and  will  be  specially  welcome 
as  an  authentic  source  of  information  as 
to  the  sociological  development  of  a 
country  in  whose  history  general  interest 
is  largely  increasing. 
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Carnegie   library  of   Pittsburgh 

Training  school  for  children's  librarians 

The  tenth  year  of  the  training  school 
for  children's  librarians  began  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  with  37  students,  the  largest  en- 
rollment since  its  organization.  There 
are  2^  who  have  had  college  training,  i8 
.carrying  college  degrees;  13  have  had 
previous  experience  in  library  service ;  18 
states  are  represented. 

Drexei   institute 

Miss  Schick  'was  elected  president  of 
the  class  of  191 1,  and  Miss  French  ap- 
pointed as  student  representative  on  the 
advisory  board. 

Eveline  Crandall  Lyon  of  '98  took 
charge  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  library  Nov.  i, 
1910. 

The  Pennsylvania  state  college  has  in- 
cluded in  its  curriculum  a  course  in  bibli- 
ography and  reference  books,  which  Mar- 
tha Conner  Drexei,  '02,  is  conducting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  alumnae 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 9,  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Caroline  Bell  Perkins;  vice- 
president,  Emma  L.  Hellings;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Agnes  MacAlister. 

After  the  business  meeting  the  alum- 
nae received  the  class  of  191 1  and  all  tried 
their  wits  in  guessing  *'What  is  it,  and 
who  wrote  it  ?"  from  the  final  paragraphs 
of  well-known  books. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 
Director. 
University   of   Illinois 

During  the  month  of  November  the 
school  was  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
presence  of  visiting  lecturers.  Miss 
Allin,  organizer  of  the  Illinois  library  ex- 
tension commission,  made  her  first  official 
visit  to  the  school  since  her  appointment, 
giving  two  interesting  talks  on  her  work 
on  Monday,  November  21 ;  one  a  more  or 
less  formal  report  of  her  work  as  organ- 
izer, and  a  second  informal  talk,  in  which 
she  took  up  in  detail  her  work  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Miss  Allin 
is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '03. 


On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  after  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation,  Miss  Ahern,  ed- 
itor of  Public  Libraries,  visited  the 
school.  This  was  Miss  Ahcrn's  first  visit 
in  a  number  of  years,  and  her  presence 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  members  of 
the  school  and  the  faculty.  During  her 
visit  Miss  Ahern  gave  three  addresses, 
the  first  one  being  an  account  of  the 
Brussels  conference  of  last  summer.  The  • 
second  lecture  on  the  "Development  of 
library  journalism"  called  out  the  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  in  journalism  as  well 
as  the  students  of  the  library  school.  Miss 
Ahem's  last  talk  was  a  very  practical  one 
on  the  "Librarian  and  the  business 
world."  On  Tuesday  afternoon.  Director 
and  Mrs  P.  L.  Windsor  entertained  the 
members  of  the  staff  and' the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  library  school  in  her  honor. 

Miss  Ahern  was  a  student  in  the  li- 
brary school,  '95-'96,  at  Armour  institute. 

The  Library  club  held  its  first  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  November  19  in  the 
form  of  an  informal  reception  in  honor 
of  the  junior  class.  The  club  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  President  James 
and  several  of  the  general  faculty  who 
had  given  addresses  to  the  school  during 
the  preceding  year. 

Gertrude  Morton  of  Montezuma,  Iowa, 
entered  the  junior  class  of  the  school  after 
the  Thanksgiving  vacation. 

Frances  Simpson. 

New  Yoric  state  library 

The  first  visiting  lecturer  for  the  pres- 
ent school  year  was  Sarah  B.  Askew,  as- 
sistant state  librarian  of  New  Jersey, 
who  gave,  November  21-22,  two  lectures 
descriptive  of  her  work  as  library  organ- 
izer in  the  rural  communities  of  the  state. 
On  December  9,  A.  J.  Strohm,  librarian 
of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  public  library, 
gave  a  lecture  in  the  advanced  adminis- 
tration course,  describing  in  detail  the 
work  in  his  library.  The  other  visiting 
lecturers  scheduled  for  December  are 
Austin  R.  Keep,  who  will  lecture  on  "Co- 
lonial libraries,"  December  17,  and  Mary 
L.  Jones,  librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  college, 
who  will  give,  December  20-22,  two  lec- 
tures on  ''College  library  administration." 
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The  collectic^i  of  "published  books, 
bibliographies,  periodical  articles,  re- 
ports, etc.,"  by  former  students  of  the 
school  has  been  systematically  arranged 
and  considerably  enlarged.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  former  students  will  send  the 
school  for  this  collection  a  copy  of  any 
published  material  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. 

The  faculty  and  staff  members  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  school  were 
the  guests  of  the  students  at  a  Christ- 
mas tree  in  the  school  lecture  room  Mon- 
day evening,  December  12.  All  present 
received  carefully  chosen  presents,  ac- 
companied by  highly  original  presentation 
verses.  F.  K,  Walter. 

Pratt  institute 

The  cbss  of  19 10  organized  late  in  Oc- 
tober, electing  Anna  May  (Wisconsin) 
president  and  Rachel  Rhoades  (Ohio) 
secretary-treasurer.  The  first  formal 
function  of  the  year  took  the  form  of 
a  Hallowe'en  party  as  a  reception  to  the 
entering  class  by  the  Graduates'  associa- 
tion. Seventy-four  persons  were  present 
and  every  class  graduated  by  the  school 
was  represented. 

Miss  Stearns'  first  lecture,  October  6, 
was  followed  by  an  informal  reception, 
at  which  the  class  had  the  opportunity 
not  only  of  meeting  Miss  Stearns  but  one 
another  in  a  social  way. 

Janet  Lewis  on  October  31  gave  a 
demonstration  before  the  school  and  the 
library  staff  of  her  method  of  restoring 
old  and  dried  bindings,  putting  life  into 
the  leather  and  giving  the  book  an  im- 
proved appearance  and  longer  usefulness. 

The  class  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Island  library  club  on  October  20, 
at  which  the  subject  of  local  opportuni- 
ties for  extension  work  was  discussed. 
The  students  were  also  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  library 
club  at  Teachers'  college  on  the  evening 
of  November  10,  the  program  consisting 
of  a  book  symposium. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  library  chapter  of 
the  Neighborship  association,  Miss  Bar- 
ney, of  the  class  of  '11,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  year. 


Appointments  and  transfers  reported 
by  graduates  are  as  follows : 

Agnes  Elliott,  '96,  resigned  from  the 
Aguilar  branch  of  the  New  York  public 
library  to  become  librarian  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
Manhattan. 

Elsie  Adams,  '98,  engaged  as  cataloger 
by  the  Queens  Borough  public  library. 

Winifred  Waddell,  '04,  resigned  from 
the  librarianship  of  the  Oak  Park  high 
school  to  become  an  assistant  in  the 
library  of  the  School  of  education,  Chi- 
cago, at  the  same  time  pursuing  courses 
in  the  university. 

Ruth  Nichols,  '05,  resigned  from  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany to  become  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Social  museum,  Chicago. 

Mary  Dawson,  '10,  engaged  as  assist- 
ant at  the  Aguilar  branch  of  the  New 
York  public  library. 

Since  the  last  report  the  school  has 
listened  to  a  talk  by  Miss  W.  L.  Taylor, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  library's  infor- 
mation-desk, on  the  "Suggestibility  of 
books."  As  a  member  for  many  years 
of  the  book  committee  of  a  library 
board.  Miss  Taylor  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  selecting  books,  and  in  fitting 
them  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  readers. 

On  December  6,  Montrose  J.  Moses, 
of  New  York,  spoke  on  'The  publisher 
and  the  child's  book."  A  large  number 
of  chap-books  and  early  gift-books  for 
children,  including  imprints  of  E.  New- 
bery  and  Isaiah  Thomas,  were  on  hand 
as  illustrations. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
and  New  York  library  clubs  was  held 
the  evening  of  December  8,  in  the  Art 
gallery  of  the  library,  the  subject  of  the 
program  being  *The  Christmas  book- 
exhibit  in  libraries."  The  exhibits,  both 
of  adults'  and  children's  books,  were 
placed  on  the  same  floor  in  one  of  the 
school  rooms,  where  the  students  as- 
sisted in  answering  questions,  etc. 

On  December  20,  the  director  enter- 
tained the  class  between  term-examina- 
tions, at  a  kaffee-klatsch  in  the  north 
class  room,  preliminary  to  the  vacation 
separation. 
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Edyth  Miller,  '03,  has  been  appointed 
head  cataloger  of  the  library  of  the 
Hispanic  society  of  America,  New  York. 

Miss  Huestis,  '09,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Lincoln  memorial  col- 
lege, near  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Miss  Noyes,  '09,  was  married,  De- 
cember 3,  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  to  H.  G. 
Barkhausen,  of  Green  Bay. 

Mary  W.  Plummer^  Director. 

Syracuse  university 

Edith  Clarke,  formerly  cataloger  of  the 
U.  S.  superintendent  of  documents  office, 
and  more  recently  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  is  giving  a  course 
on  government  documents. 

In  the  course  in  Bibliography  3,  the 
following  lectures  having  been  given  to 
date:  Principles  of  bibliography,  in- 
cunabula and  the  German  book-trade, 
and,  German  books,  originals  and  trans- 
lations, desirable  for  American  public 
libraries,  by  Dr  Charles  KuUmer;  Liter- 
ature of  European  history,  by  Dr  A.  C. 
Flick;  Literature  of  American  history, 
by  Dr  Tanner;  Bibliography  of  political 
science,  by  Professor  Randall;  Selected 
bibliography  of  American  history,  and, 
Brief  bibliography  of  travel  and  politics 
of  the  Nearer  East  and  a  brief  English 
bibliography  of  Islam,  by  Professor 
Wrench;  Bibliography  of  sociology,  by 
Dr  P.  A.  Parsons. 

Margaret  B.  Hawley,  '03,  has  re- 
signed as  librarian  of  the  Potsdam  nor- 
mal school  to  become  librarian  of  the 
Norwood  branch  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  library. 

Laura  Durand,  '09,  has  resigned  as 
assistant  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  to  be- 
come reference  librarian  of  the  Cam- 
bridge (Mass.)  public  library. 

On  the  Saturday  following  Thanks- 
giving, the  library  school  faculty  and 
staff  entertained  those  students  who  re- 
mained at  the  university  through  the 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

Alpha  of  Pi  Lambda  Sigma,  the  li- 
brary   sorority,    held    its    initiation    and 


banquet  on  December  7.  OUie  E.  Pills- 
bury,  '07,  was  toastmistress.  The  ini- 
tiates were,  Abby  Beaty  of  Johnsonville, 
N.  Y.;  Ruth  King  of  Butte,  Mont.; 
Jessica  Leland  of  Jordon,  N.  Y.,  and 
Sue  Saltsman  of  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Mary  J.  Sibley,  Director. 

Western    Reserve   university 

The  course  of  lectures  in  children's 
work  was  opened  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber by  Miss  Power,  first  assistant,  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh.  Miss  Power  gave  five  lec- 
tures on  different  types  of  children's  lit- 
erature and  one  on  instruction  in  library 
work  and  children's  literature  to  normal 
school  students. 

In  the  course  in  book  selection  a  new 
feature  is  being  introduced  as  an  experi- 
ment this  year,  namely,  an  occasional 
lecture  on  some  group  of  authors,  or  of 
particular  books  that  are  less  well  known 
to  the  average  student  than  the  standard 
authors  on  the  one  hand  or  the  best  sell- 
ers on  the  other,  and  yet  are  of  real 
merit  and  usefulness  in  a  public  library. 
The  first  of  these  lectures  was  given  De- 
cember 6  by  Bessie  Sargeant  Smith,  libra- 
rian of  the  Carnegie  West  branch.  She 
reviewed  a  group  of  present-day  novel- 
ists, both  English  and  American,  includ- 
ing such  writers  as  Mrs  De  la  Pasture 
and  Anne .  Sedgwick.  It  is  planned  to 
present  later  in  the  year  besides  other 
groups  of  novelists,  poets,  essayists  and 
dramatists. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  10, 
the  class  of  191 1  entertained  informally 
in  the  rooms  of  the  school  for  the  fac- 
ulty. 

Alumni  notes 

Jennie  M.  Flexner,  '00,  has  been  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  position  of  classi- 
fier in  the  Free  public  library  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Eliza  Townsend,  '05,  has  resigned  her 
position  with  the  Iowa  state  commission 
to  become  superintendent  of  branch  work 
and  work  with  children  in  the  Public 
library  of  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Wisconsin 

Tlie  routine  work  of  the  school  has 
proceeded  without  interruption,  excepting 
for  the  Thanksgiving  recess.  The  courses 
in  alphabeting  and  trade  bibliography 
have  been  completed,  including  the  final 
examinations  given  in  both.  Th^  lectures 
on  publishing  houses  were  concluded  with 
an  exhibit  prepared  by  the  students  on 
the  history  and  work  of  the  more  impor- 
tant houses.  In  the  course  on  book  selec- 
tion, the  general  introductory  lectures  on 
book  reviewing,  periodicals,  annotations, 
etc.,  have  thus  far  been  considered ;  also 
history,  biography,  travel  and  philoso- 
phy. Several  special  lectures  have  been 
given  in  connection  with  this  course,  two 
by  Dr  R.  G.  Thwaites  on  *'How  history 
is  written"  and  **Source  material."  The 
students  have  in  the  Wisconsin  historical 
library  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  source  material.  Prof.  D.  C. 
Munro,  of  the  history  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  "Evaluation  of  books  in  European 
history."  In  the  cataloging  course  the 
students  are  now  having  the  usual  prac- 
tice •in  ordering  and  using  Library  of 
Congress  cards. 

Miss  Ahern  made  her  annual  visit  to 
the  school  December  7.  At  the  request 
of  the  Preceptor  she  spoke  to  the  students 
on  the  history  and  work  of  the  Library 
Bureau.  She  also  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  Brussels  conference  and  Eu- 
ropea!>  librarians  at  the  home  of  Miss 
M.  F.  Carpenter.  The  students  enjoyed 
their  opportunity  to  meet  IMiss  Ahern 
personally  and  found  her  visit  one  of  help 
and  inspiration. 

School  Notes 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  5, 
the  students,  assisted  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Dick- 
inson, of  the  English  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  gave  a  dramatic 
reading  of  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  bird"  at 
Miss  Hazeltine's  home.  So  enjoyable 
did  the  evening  prove  that  the  students 
enthusiastically  agreed  to  keep  up  these 
readings.  **The  piper,"  by  Josephine 
Preston  Pcabody,  will  be  read  next. 
Mary  Emcx;kxe  Hazeltine. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

Rebecca  W.  Wright,  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  athenaeum  library, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Ver- 
mont library  commission,  to  succeed  Miss 
Hobart,  resigned. 

The  new  building  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  public  library  was  opened  on 
December  i,  with  formal  ceremonies,  at 
which  addresses  were  made  by  distin- 
guished speakers,  and  after  which  thou- 
sands of  citizens  inspected  the  new 
building.  The  occasion  was  made  a  no- 
table one  in  the  history  of  New  Bed- 
ford. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  records  a  circula- 
tion of  1 2,047  V.  The  branch  libraries 
contributed  a  large  number  of  the  bor- 
rowers. The  official  records  of  the  armies 
of  the  Civil  war  took  up  so  much  space 
in  the  library  and  were  so  little  used  that 
the  books  were  returned  to  Washington 
city.  The  library  received  a  number  of 
gifts  during  the  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  City  library 
association  of  Springfield  records  175,- 
460  V.  on  the  vshelves,  of  which  10,598 
were  added  during  the  year. 

The  library  has  115,000  pictures  and 
prints.  Tlie  circulation  for  hohie  use  was 
527,699  V.  and  15,072  pictures  and  prints. 

The  two  new  branch  libraries  have 
brought  increased  circulation  and  are  ad- 
ministered as  integral  parts  of  the  library 
system.  All  branch  librarians  work  part 
of  the  time  in  the  main  library. 

Besides  the  two  branches,  the  distrib- 
uting system  comprises  276  minor  agen- 
cies, school  rooms,  Sunday  schools,  fire 
stations,  jxDst  office,  settlement  clubs,  etc. 

Many  musical  scores,  including  full  or- 
chestra scores,  have  been  added  to  the 
department  of  music.  Lists  on  voice 
culture  have  been  distributed  to  singing 
teachers  and  a  printed  catalog  of  music 
has  been  prepared. 

The  report  included  a  description  of 
the  new  library  building  nearing  comple- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  about  $350,000. 

The  City  library  association  comprises 
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besides  the  library  and  art  museums,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  each  in  a  sep- 
arate building. 

The  annual  report  of  Yale  university 
library  records  an  expenditure  of  $70,- 
600,  of  which  $36,500  was  for  salaries, 
$23700  for  books  and  serials. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  the  expenses  of  enlarged  library 
functions,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
university  service.  The  increased  size 
of  the  library  and  the  growth  in  the  use 
of  its  contents  calls  for  a  more  elaborate 
system  of  rules  to  reduce  the  movements 
of  users  to  order. 

The  loss  of  books  reported  is  not  large, 
and  carelessness,  not  willfulness,  is  the 
cause  given  for  their  disappearance. 

The  enumeration  of  gifts  and  bequests 
shows  a  long  list  of  the  same.  The  uni- 
versity library  contains  upward  of  600,- 
000  V. 

The  establishment  of  a  bureau  for 
translating  boqjcs  in  rare  foreign  lan- 
guages is  meeting  with  favor.  A  system 
of  staff  meetings  to  encourage  an  interest 
in  general  reading  has  been  productive 
of  better  service  and  more  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  work  of  the  library. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  30- 
odd  departmental  libraries  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  central  library. 

The  recataloging  of  the  library  con- 
tinues. 

The  Hartford  public  library  was  kept 
open  for  the  most  of  the  year  under  great 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  repairs  and 
enlargements  in  the  building.  The  peri- 
odical room  was  closed  from  September 
till  May  and  the  daily  papers  were  dis- 
continued from  that  time,  but  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Watkinson  reference 
library  other  periodicals  were  removed 
there  for  the  use  of  the  readers.  The 
reference  room  was  closed  during  April. 
The  new  room,  made  from  the  well- 
lighted  part  of  the  old  periodical  room, 
has  oak  reading  tables,  steiel  shelves,  map 
cases  and  filing  cases  for  pictures  of  the 
most  modern  design  made  by  the  Library 
Bureau.  The  other  part  of  the  room  has 
been  made  into  a  hall,  opening  into  the 


old  entrance  hall,  the  staircase  in  which 
now  goes  up  on  one  side  instead  of  in  the 
middle.  The  rooms  now  on  the  right, 
formerly  used  for  the  natural  history  col- 
lection and  the  storeroom  of  the  Connec- 
ticut historical  society,  are  now  made 
into  a  well-lighted  and  sunny  periodical 
room.  The  library  thus  has  the  whole 
floor  of  the  Athenaeum,  with  an  entrance 
from  the  front,  a  workroom  in  the  old 
reference  room  and  a  convenient  staff- 
room  in  the  basement.  The  delivery  room 
was  closed  for  the  last  w^ek  of  May  and 
first  week  of  June  to  put  new  steel  shelves 
in  place  for  about  20,000  v.  Nearly 
20,000  V.  were  circulated  in  the  schools. 
Book  sets  of  the  different  grades  were 
given  out  by  the  teachers  once  a  week 
and  returned  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  These  books  were  not  supplemen- 
tal reading  but  such  as  children  would 
take  for  pleasure  if  they  were  not  so  far 
away  from  the  library. 

The  cost  of  improvements  in  the  build- 
ing was  met  by  the  Athenaeum.  The 
library  has  met  the  expense  of  stacks,  fix- 
tures and  furniture  to  the  amount  of 
$4500. 

Notwithstanding  the  disturbance  inci- 
dent to  improvement,  the  circulation  at 
the  delivery  desk  of  the  juvenile  room 
was  198,000  V.;  at  »the  branches,  27,- 
673  V. ;  additions  for  the  year,  5673  v. ; 
2132  new  applications  for,  and  2399  re- 
newals of,  reader's  cards. 

Central    Atlantic 

Ethelwyn  Gaston,  Pratt,  '09,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Millers ville 
(Pa.)  normal  school. 

Grace  Child,  Pratt,  '97,  has  resigned 
the  librarianship  at  Derby  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  high 
school. 

The  Pratt  institute  library  had  an  ex- 
hibition of  books  suitable  for  Christmas 
gifts,  arranged  in  two  parts,  those  for  the 
children  and  those  for  the  older  people. 

Miss  Plummer's  new  book  for  young 
readers,  '*Stories  from  the  chronicle  of 
the  Cid,*'  is  dedicated  to  the  "boys  who 
use  the  children's  room  of  the  Pratt  in- 
stitute free  library,  Brooklyn." 
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Mary  F.  Macrum,  connected  with  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh  from  its 
opening  in  1895,  died  November  i. 

Miss  Macrum  in  January,  1909,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  retired  from  active 
work.  She  was  engaged  as  a  librarian 
for  27  years,  first  in  the  Mercantile 
library  of  Pittsburgh,  afterwards  in  the 
Carnegie  library.  She  was  a  highly  val- 
ued member  of  library  circles  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  of  the  community  generally. 

The  American  manufacturers  have 
established  a  place  of  Exchange  in  New 
York  City,  Hudson  Terminal  building, 
the  main  part  of  which  will  be  a  library. 
The  library  will  contain  principally 
nianufacturers'  catalogs.  These  will  be 
classed,  with  an  index,  for  the  use  of 
buyers,  who  will  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  using  them. 

The  Exchange  has  over  3000  members 
afid  is  expected  to  increase  it  manyfold 
in  a  short  time. 

The  idea  is  not  only  to  have  a  per- 
manent and  comprehensive  collection  of 
trade  literature  but  also  to  provide  a 
neutral  ground  in  the  business  district 
where  buyers  and  representatives  of 
business  manufacturers  can  meet.  The 
comfort  of  buyers  is  the  prevailing  idea 
of  the  new  venture. 

Besides  the  public  rooms  of  the 
library,  there  are  rooms  for  confidential 
business  transactions. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  shows  an  addition  of 
173 1  V. ;  total  number  on  the  shelves,  23,- 
010 v.;  active  number  of  card  holders, 
3575  ;  .  circulation,  80,012  v. ;  13,923  v. 
were  circulated  from  the  children's  room. 

The  stereopticons  owned  by  the  library 
have  been  in  great  demand  and  are 
loaned  to  schools,  clubs  and  individuals 
in  the  same  manner  as  books. 

Two  courses  of  six  lectures  each  were 
given  by  the  library  during  the  year. 
These  lectures  paid  for  themselves  and 
left  a  balance  in  the  lecture  fund  of 
$104.92. 

The  librarian  proposes  in  the  report 
a  unique  plan  of  fitting  up  a  trolley  car  as 


a  library,  to  be  sent  out  to  the  principal 
factories  in  Easton,  delivering  books  at 
the  noon  hour.  This  car  could  be  used 
also  as  a  branch  library  in  remote  dis- 
tricts certain  evenings  in  the  week.  The 
total  outlay  for  this  service  would  be  the 
initial  cost  of  $1200  for  the  car  and  its 
fittings  and  $600  yearly  for  running  it. 

Central 

Anna  Lois  Gray,  111.,  '09-10,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  librarian  in  the  Mun- 
cie  (Ind.)  public  library. 

Gilbert  O.  Ward  (Pratt,  '08)  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  work  in 
the  high  school  libraries  of  Cleveland. 

Alice  Mann,  111.,  '03,  former  librarian 
of  Kewanee  public  library,  was  married 
on  October  26  to  Charles  H.  Sheldon  of 
Kewanee. 

Carrie  B.  Sheldon,  111.,  '06,  until  re- 
cently librarian  of  Ottawa  (Kan.)  pub- 
lic library,  was  married  December  20  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bowers  of  Ottawa. 

Frederick  W.  Lehman  n  of  St.  Louis, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Public 
library  board  of  that  city,  has  been  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  of  the  United 
States. 

The  new  library  building  of  the  Reu- 
ben McMillan  free  library,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  was  dedicated  on  December  3. 
Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $50,000  toward 
the  new  building. 

Alice  Marple,  who  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  reference  department  of  the 
Public  library  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for 
a  number  of  years,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition to  accept  a  similar  one  in  the  State 
historical  department. 

The  Public  library  of  Qinton,  Iowa, 
celebrated  Library  day  on  November  11 
with  a  most  interesting  program.  The 
principal  address  was  made  by  Hon. 
Irving  B.  Richman  of  Muscatine,  past 
president  of  the  Iowa  library  association. 
Mr  Richman  took  for  his  subject  "How 
to  enjoy  American  history  —  including 
that  of  Iowa."  He  traced  the  relations 
of  history  to  romance  and  of  poetry  to 
history.     He  urged  the  lovers  of  poetry 
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to  study  the  pages  of  history  that  they 
may  enjoy  its  full  measure  rather  than 
to  read  poetry  for  the  beauty  of  verse 
alone.  He  talked  interestingly  of  Indian 
history  in  the  state  of  Iowa  and  pointed 
out  a  number  of  historical  incidents  of 
interest  to  the  citizens  of  Iowa. 

The  library  of  the  Western  reserve 
historical  society  of  Cleveland  has  ac- 
quired a  splendid  collection  of  historical 
papers,  belonging  to  Governor  Allen 
Trimble.  The  number  of  manuscripts 
is  estimated  at  2000  pieces  of  all  kinds. 

A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the 
library  board  of  the  Chicago  public 
library  reducing  the  three-cent  fine  as 
applied  to  children  who  keep  books  be- 
yond the  prescribed  two  weeks,  to  one 
cent.  Librarian  Legler  has  found  that 
the  three-cent  fine  is  prohibitive  among 
many  poor  children. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Public  library  of  St  Paul,  Minn., 
records  110,277  V.  on  the  shelves.  The 
total  number  of  card  holders  is  36,173. 
The  circulation  from  the  main  library 
has  been  less  than  in  previous  years, 
but  the  stations  show  increased  use. 
The  total  circulation  was  409,028  V.,  a 
gain  of  nearly  30,000  over  last  year. 

The  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds 
were  furnished  with  traveling  libraries 
during  the  summer. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  shows 
33,692  V.  in  the  library,  of  which  11 68 
were  added  during  the  year ;  5585  v.  were 
recataloged  during  the  year  in  the  gen- 
eral recataloging  of  the  entire  library. 
In  the  children's  room  an  analytical  cata- 
log of  all  collections  of  fairy  tales  has 
been  made,  showing  all  the  places  a  given 
story  may  be  found  in  its  various  ver- 
sions. A  well  equipped  auditorium  seat- 
ing 200  people  has  been  completed. 

Mrs  Clara  P.  Barnes,  for  the  past  15 
years  librarian  of  the  Public  library,  Ke- 
nosha, Wis.,  has  resigned  her  position,  to 
take  effect  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mrs  Barnes  has  been  connected  with 
the  library  from  the  first  and  has  seen 


it  grow  from  a  small  institution  in  rented 
quarters,  to  a  strong  library,  well  en-, 
dowed,  with  a  beautiful  building,  and  a 
circulation  of  nearly  100,000  v.  a  year. 

Mrs  Barnes  resigned  because  of  the 
feeling  that  there  is  more  physical 
strength  required  to  conduct  a  library  of 
the  present  size  of  the  library  at  Kenosha 
than  she  could  afford  to  give.  She  car- 
ries with  her  in  her  retirement  the  hearti- 
est good-will  and  appreciation  of  the 
public  of  Kenosha,  expressed  privately 
and  publicly  in  the  press  of  the  city. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Public 
library  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  the  experi- 
ment tried  of  having  games  in  the  juve- 
nile room  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  The 
place  was  rendered  so  noisy  that  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  department  was  seri- 
ously interfered  with  and  the  library  au- 
thorities have  decided  to  discontinue  the 
experiment. 

Miss  Fairchild,  chairman  of  the  civic 
committee  of  the  Thursday  club,  at  whose 
suggestion  the  games  were  placed  at  the 
library,  said  that  more  than  1000  chil- 
dren had  been  entertained  by  the  games 
in  the  library,  and  she  thinks  it  would 
have  been  a  continued  success  if  a  sep- 
arate room  had  been  given  them. 

The  game  department  started  with  only 
one  attendant,  provided  by  the  Civic 
club,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy three  additional  helpers,  which  num- 
ber was  scarcely  sufficient  to  adequately 
care  for  the  project. 

The  St  Louis  public  library  has  begun 
a  house  to  house  delivery  of  books  from 
the  main  library  and  its  branches  to  card 
holders  by  a  special  messenger,  under  ar- 
rangement with  the  Missouri  District 
Telegraph  Company.  The  charge  for 
service  varies  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  library  from  which  the  book  is 
taken.  The  card  holder  may  give  the 
information  concerning  the  book  wanted 
at  the  central  library  by  telephone  and 
the  library  will  summon  the  messenger 
and  send  the  book  to  the  card  holder, 
and  it  will  be  delivered  on  payment  of 
the  messenger  fee.  The  money  goes  to 
the  telegraph  company. 

When  a  book  is  to  be  returned  by  the 
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messenger,  he  is  given  his  fee  with  the 
book  and  a  card.  This  latter  will  be  re- 
tained at  the  library  until  another  book 
is  taken  out  in  this  way. 

If  the  library  finds  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient use  of  this  delivery  service,  it  may 
decide  to  employ  its  own  messengers.  It 
is  thought  that  the  cost  of  the  system 
will  never  be  low  enough  for  card  hold- 
ers to  make  regular  use  of  it,  but  it  may 
be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  library  serv- 
ice in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  price 
ranges  from  lo  cents  for  four  blocks  or 
less  to  60  cents  for  the  utmost  of  the  city 
limits. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Illinois 
library  extension  committee  covers  nine 
months*  actual  duties. 

The  secretary  reports  that  experience 
with  the  commission  law  during  that 
time  proves  that  it  meets  all  needs  and 
covers  all  necessary  lines.  The  growth  of 
the  work  has  been  steady  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  process  of  reorganizing  the  trav- 
eling library  collections  presented  by  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  women's  clubs  is 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  time 
will  allow.  A  total  of  40  cases  of  travel- 
ing libraries  have  circulated,  containing 
13 18  books.  Visits  to  17  towns  in  south- 
ern Illinois  were  made  in  May.  A  num- 
ber of  short  trips  has  been  made  in  other 
directions. 

The  commission  has  been  officially  rep- 
resented at  three  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  women's  clubs,  at 
the  American  library  association,  and  the 
League  of  library  commissions.  Other 
meetings  have  been  attended  and  some 
normal  schools  visited. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayors  of  1 14 
towns,  from  1000  to  3500  population,  in- 
quiring as  to  the  public  libraries  of  the 
towns.     Only  46  answers  were  received. 

There  are  27  counties  in  Illinois  with- 
out a  public  library. 

Information  requested  to  date  may  be 
classed  as  follows :  Advice,  4 ;  club  work, 
6 ;  commencement,  i ;  convention  pro- 
gram, i;  general,  42;  help  desired,  11; 
special  information,  22;  organizer,  13; 
positions  wanted.  6;  program  (club),  4; 


traveling  libraries,  60 ;  visits  made  by  or- 
ganizer, 20. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  North  Da- 
kota public  library  'commission  contains 
some  interesting  statistics.  The  number 
of  traveling  library  stations  have  in- 
creased from  19  in  1908  to  138  in  1910; 
number  of  traveling  libraries  from  19  to 
117;  number  of  books  in  traveling  libra- 
ries from  851  to  6158;  number  of  public 
and  institutional  libraries  from  27  to  32 ; 
number  of  Carnegie  library  buildings 
from  6  to  8;  number  of  farmers'  libra- 
ries (technical),  25. 

The  growth  since  July  i,  1910,  has  been 
even  more  rapid.  In  September,  19 10, 
1 1  new  stations  were  established ;  in  Oc- 
tober, 15,  and  in  November,  22.  Other 
branches  of  the  commission's  work — 
legislative  reference  and  educational  ref- 
erence— are  meeting  with  the  same  ap- 
preciation from  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
Two  new  library  buildings — a  $15,000 
Carnegie  building  at  Fargo  college  and  a 
$20,000  James  memorial  building  at  Wil- 
liston — are  being  completed  this  fall. 

The  commission's  work  is  in  charge  of 
Mrs  Minnie  Clarke  Budlong,  who  is  col- 
lege-bred, with  a  year's  training  in  Wis- 
consin library  school,  six  years  of  busi- 
ness experience  at  the  capitol  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  field  of  work  and 
its  needs.  Those  qualifications  combined 
with  an  optimistic  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  state  ought  to  produce  results. 

The  work  of  the  commission  received 
the  following  indorsement  from  the  State 
teachers'  association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  October : 

The  association  commends  the  work  of  the 
Library  commission  in  preparing  traveling 
libraries  and  farmers'  libraries  for  rural  com- 
munities, appreciating  especially  the  effort  to 
fiirnish  books  that  shall  be  helpful  in  country 
schools,  and  recommends  the  extension  of 
field  work  among  library  stations  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
state. 

South 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  museum  of 
art  held  its  second  annual  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  American  artists  assembled 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
Washington,    D.    C,    at    the    Carnegie 
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library  building,  Nov.  28,  1910,  Jan.  2, 
1911. 

An  exhibition  held  by  the  Public  library 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  was  an  interesting 
event  in  November.  The  collections  on 
exhibition  were  furnished  by  the  boys  of 
the  town.  A  large  number  of  visitors 
were  present  during  the  two  days  and 
much  interest  was  developed  in  the 
library  as  well  as  in  the  exhibition. 

Eleven  prizes  were  awarded,  though  a 
much  larger  number  of  exhibits  were  on 
display.  Among  the  exhibitions  receiv- 
ing prizes  were  a  wireless  sending  and 
receiving  station,  a  general  electric  ex- 
hibition, Indian  exhibition,  stamp  collec- 
tion, coin  collection,  bir;ls'  eggs,  best 
handwork  (not  electrical  apparatus), 
drawing  and  modeling  and  manual  work. 

Chalmers  Hadley,  for  the  past  18 
months  secretary  of  the  American  library 
association  at  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  Denver 
public  library  to  succeed  C.  R.  Dudley, 
resigned. 

Mr  Hadley  was  born  in  Indian- 
apolis, in  1873,  of  Quaker  parentage. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Indianapolis  and  in  1896  was  grad- 
uated from  Earlam  college,  Richmond. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Hadley  was  con- 
nected with  newspapers  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Indianapolis.  In  1904  he 
was  connected  with  the  Indianapolis 
state  library.  The  year  1905-06  he 
spent  at  New  York  State  library 
school.  In  1906  he  became  secretary 
and  state  organizer  for  the  Indiana 
library  commission,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  became  secretary  of  the 
A.  L.  A. 

While  connected  with  the  Indiana 
library  commission,  Mr  Hadley  di- 
rected for  three  years  a  summer 
library  school,  conducted  by  the  state 
commission.  In  1906-07,  Mr  Hadley 
acted  as  president  of  the  league  of 
library  commissions.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  league  committee 
which  drew  up  the  model  library  com- 
mission law.  He  has  served  on  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  as 
president  of  the  professional  training 


section  and  also  as  president  of  New 
York  state  library  school  association. 
As  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  he  has 
been  consulted  regarding  all  kinds  of 
library  matters  by  cities  and  interested 
persons  throughout  the  country.  As 
representative  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  vari- 
ous state  library  meetings,  his  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  also  of  library 
observations  have  been  considerably 
widened. 

Pacific  coast 

Lx)is  Criswell,  111.,  '09-10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed substitute  in  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
public  library. 

Nellie  McGinley,  for  several  years  as- 
sistant of  the  Public  library  of  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  has  been  appointed  librarian  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Barmby,  resigned. 

John  B.  Kaiser,  B.  L.  S.,  New  York, 
'10,  assistant  librarian,  Texas  state 
library,  was  married  November  14  to 
Gertrude  Swift  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  R.  Topping,  New  York, 
'09-10,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  legislative  reference  work  and  de- 
bate libraries  for  the  Oregon  library  com- 
mission. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  records  the  number 
of  books  in  the  library  as  18,373;  total 
home  circulation,  171,898;  circulation  of 
pictures,  4109.  Amount  expended  for 
employes'  salaries,  $4901 ;  for  books  and 
magazines,  $3641. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  public  library  in  its 
twentieth  annual  report  shows  17,710  V.; 
a  total  of  6849  active  members,  amount- 
ing to  68  per  cent  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  city ;  a  circulation  of  82,972,  with 
a  fiction  per  cent  of  56.  Receipts  for  the 
year,  $9396 ;  disbursements,  $6667. 

New  features  are  a)  a  vacation  priv- 
ilege of  more  than  one  30-day  book  on  a 
card;  2)  the  shelving  of  novels  on  the 
same  subject,  as  Religious  novels,  or  Cali- 
fornia stories,  near  the  new  books,  the 
group  being  changed  often;  3)  a  loan 
collection,  to  be  drawn  in  addition  to 
books  from  the  regular  library. 

The  library  continues  its  policy  of  corn- 
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pleting  periodical  sets  as  fast  as  means 
permit.  It  now  contains  65  partial  and  12 
complete  files.  "Pomona  has  the  only 
public  library  of  any  size  within  a  radius 
of  25  miles.  As  a  consequence  our  refer- 
ence department  serves  not  this  city  only 
but  also  many  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
Thus  the  library  is  a  lodestone,  drawing 
people  to  the  city.  Most  of  these  outsid- 
ers do  some  trading  while  here.  The  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  our  merchants  from 
an  attractive  and  efficient  library  are  man- 
ifest. The  rooms  are  now  far  too  small. 
We  have  neither  shelves  for  our  books 
nor  seats  for  our  patrons.  Unless  the 
library  may  expand  it  must  lose  in  useful- 
ness.'' 

Foreign 

Mary  L.  Hornby  was  presented  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  recently 
with  an  illuminated  vellum  scroll  en- 
closed in  a  silver  casket.  The  scroll 
records  the  acknowledgment  and 
thanks  of  the  library  committee  for 
her  gifts  made  to  the  city  library  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years  of  books  for  the 
blind  in  Braille  type,  comprising  over 
1000  volumes.  The  books  have  been 
of  great  value  in  the  work  of  the 
library  with  its  blind  readers. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Leeds  public  library,  England,  records 
a  circulation  of  1,471,696  V.,  the  largest 
circulation  but  one  in  the  history  of  the 
library. 

The  issue  in  the  reference  department 
was  134,765  v.,  the  largest  being  in  the 
department  of  sociology,  4556.  Natural 
science  came  next  with  1152. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the 
library  during  the  year  was  9592.  The 
total  number  now  in  the  library  is  283,- 
768,  of  which  144,610  are  in  the  branch 
libraries.  The  number  of  card  holders 
is  33^500. 

An  order  for  100  copies  of  **The  life 
of  Harry  Watts,  sailor  and  diver,"  pub- 
lished by  Hills  &  Co.,  Sunderland,  Eng- 
land, has  been  given  by  Mr  Carnegie.  Mr 
Watts  has  saved  36  lives  at  personal 
risk  on  separate  occasions,  and  has  as- 


sisted  in   saving  over   120  others   with 
lifeboat  and  life-line  apparatus. 

In  a  public  address  at  Sunderland, 
Dr  Carnegie  is  reported  to  have  said: 
•*The  bravest  man  I  have  ever  met.  You 
should  never  let  the  memory  of  this 
Sunderland  man  die." 


Wanted— Back  numbers  of  Public  Li- 
RBARiEs.  The  office  of  Public  Libraries 
desires  to  collect  copies  of  the  title-page 
and  index  to  Vol.  1 1  of  Public  Libraries 
(1906).  The  expense  of  transportation 
will  be  met  on  all  copies  that  are  sent  to 
Public  Libraries,  156  Wabash  av. 

A  fair  price  will  be  paid  for  the  follow- 
ing: January,  February,  March,  June 
and  November,  1910,  Vol.  15,  of  Public 
Libraries. 


A  collection  of  government  publica- 
tions belonging  to  the  late  J.  G.  Ames  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  for  sale.  Type- 
written list  for  examination  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Ben  Ames,  Lake- 
holm  Farms,  Mt  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Wanted— A  young  man  who  has  had 
charge  of  a  Public  library  for  six  years, 
seeing  it  grow  from  the  beginning  until 
it  is  a  library  of  5744  V.,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  24,000,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  a  library  desiring  someone  to  en- 
gage in  general  library  service. 

The  reason  desired  for  a  change  is  the 
limit  of  further  expansion  with  the 
means  at  hand  and  a  desire  for  profes- 
sional advancement.  The  best  of  refer- 
ences can  be  submitted,  and,  while  the 
charge  of  a  library  is  preferred,  cooper- 
ation with  other  educational  forces  is  at- 
tractive. 

Address  H.  K.,  care  Library  Depart- 
ment, Library  Bureau,  156  Wabash  ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Platters   and    Pippings,    Krout.     A.   C. 

McClurg  &  Co.    75  cents  net. 

A  book  for  the  housekeeper,  who  some- 
times grows  aweary.  It  contains  many  a 
truth  told  in  jest  and  is  full  of  wholesome 
humor. 
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American  Library  Association 

PUBLISHING   BOARD 

1  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Illinoit 


550  Children's  Books 

A  purchase  list  for  public  libraries.  Compiled  by  Harriet  H.  Sl3nle>% 
formerly  school  reference  librarian*  Brookline  Public  Library, 

This  discriminatmg  list  culls  from  the  mass  of  juvenile  literature  iu 
print  over  soo  titles,  representing  the  most  wholesome  and  i  me  resting 
books  and  those  most  useful  in  public  library  work.  Simple  books  for 
little  children  are  designated-  Price*  15  cents  a  single  copy:  10  rents  a  copy 
in  quantities  of  loo  and  over. 

Hints  to  Small  Libraries 

By  Mary  Wright  Plummcr,  director,  Pratt  Iiisiittue  library  school;  67 
pp.  Cloth,  75  cents.  Advance  orders  received.  This  k  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  "Hints,"  which  retains  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  earlier 
ones.  Suggestire  Jists  of  reference  books  in  the  averaEe  library;  aids  in 
book  selection  and  Kbrary  tools  have  been  recast  and  revised  A  practical 
handbook  of  valuable  service  to  the  untrained  librarian  in  the  small  librat7 
where  economy  is  imperative. 

Graded  List  of  Stories 

For  Reading  Aloud 

Compiled  by  Harriot  E.  Has  si  en  Published  by  the  League  of  library 
commissions,  1910.  An  annotated  list  of  books  particularly  useful  in  work 
with  schools.    Contains  an  author  and  title  index.     Price  10  cents. 

Anniversaries  and  Holidays 

References  and  suggestions  for  picture  bulletins.  Edited  by  Mary 
Emogene  Has^elline.  Published  by  the  League  of  library  commissionsp 
iQopu  Valuable  in  aiding  observance*  in  the  schools  and  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  good  books.    Price  25  cents. 
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Should  Librarians  Read?'*' 

F.   Q.  Kenyon,  M.  A.,  D.  Lilt..  Ph.  D.p  principal 
librarian  of  British   Museum 

It  has  been  said,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  that  'The  librarian  who  reads  is 
lost;'*  and  I  can  well  believe  that  for  a 
librarian  with  literary  tastes  it  must  be 
difficult  to  catalog  the  titles  of  attractive 
books  without  spending  much  time  in 
dipping  into  their  contents.  But  the 
proposition  which  I  wish  to  lay  down  is 
the  opposite  of  this.  It  is  that  the  libra- 
rian who  does  not  read  is  lost. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  suppose  the  libra- 
rian engaged  in  supplying  books  to  the 
public  has  to  deal  with  three  great  classes 
of  books — works  of  fiction,  works  of  in- 
formation, and  works  of  pure  literature ; 
or,  the  literature  of  pastime,  the  literature 
of  knowledge,  and  the  literature  of  imagi- 
nation. The  classification  is  only  a  rough 
one,  since  works  of  fiction  or  of  informa- 
tion may  also  be  works  of  pure  literature ; 
but  it  will  serve.  Now,  if  a  reader  asks 
a  librarian  for  advice  with  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  classes  his  task  is  fairly 
obvious.  He  will  try  to  steer  the  reader 
clear  of  trashy  and  ephemeral  novels; 
^  indeed,  we  will  hope  that  his  library  does 
not  contain  such  books;  and  within  the 
wide  range  of  healthy  fiction  which,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  the  English  language  pos- 
sesses, he  will  adapt  his  prescription  to 
the  age  and  probable  tastes  of  his  patient. 
.  .  .  All  this  is  obvious  enough,  and 
the  only  requisite  is  that  the. librarian 
should  himself  have  a  large  and  catholic 
taste  for  the  best  fiction  of  all  kinds. 


^Address  before  the  Library  assistants'  asso- 
ciation at  the  sixteenth  session,  held  at  Cutlers' 
Hall.  Oct.  12,  1910.  Printed  first  in  The  Library 
Assistant  in  November.  Given  by  kind  per- 
mission from  The  Library  Assistant  and  Dr. 
Kenyon. 


With  regard  to  works  of  information, 
the  task  of  the  librarian  is  still  simpler. 
If  a  reader  comes  to  you  in  search  of  in- 
formation on  a  particular  subject,  pre- 
sumably he  wants  information  on  that 
subject  and  not  on  another,  and  your 
duty  is  limited  to  furnishing  him  with 
the  best  book  in  your  library  which  deals 
with  that  subject.  If  he  wants  informa- 
tion on  aeroplanes,  let  us  say,  it  is  no 
good  offering  him  a  treatise  on  subma- 
rines; and  if  he  is  in  search  of  a  guide 
to  emigration  to  Canada,  it  is  useless  to 
tell  him  that  you  have  an  excellent  line 
in  travels  in  Timbuctoo.  You  have  just, 
with  the  assistance  of  bibliographies  and 
subject  indexes,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
finding  the  facts  he  wants ;  and  that  is  all. 

But  sometimes  you  may  get  a  reader 
here  and  there  —  probably  a  young  one 
— who  wants  neither  fiction  nor  solid 
facts,  but  literature;  and  if  you  believe 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  is 
the  leaven  which  leavens  the  whole  lump 
of  human  progress,  you  will  be  anxious 
to  do  your  best  for  those  readers  who 
show  signs  of  possessing  some  sparks  of 
this  divine  fire,  and  to  steer  them  clear 
of  the  dangers  which  beset  them.  Dan- 
gers there  are,  unquestionably.  A  taste 
for  literature  may  lead,  only  too  easily, 
to  a  washy  and  ineffective  sentimentaJ- 
ism.  Many  a  man  arrives  at  a  truer  in- 
tellectual culture  by  the  simple  study  and 
accumulation  of  facts  scientific  or  his- 
torical, than  is  ever  attained  by  some  of 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  The  ideal  is  an 
amalgam  in  proper  proportions  of  the  two 
elements,  of  information  and  imagina- 
tion, of  facts  and  dreams,  if  you  like  to 
put  it  in  that  way ;  but  whereas  compara- 
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tively  little  guidance  is  necessary  to  en- 
able the  student  to  arrive  at  his  facts,  ad- 
vice may  be  of  very  considerable  value 
in  guiding  the  beginner's  footsteps  in  the 
gardens  of  pure  literature,  whether  prose 
or  verse. 

It  is  of  this,  therefore,  that  I  wish 
mainly  to  speak,  yet  without  pretending 
to  lay  down  the  law,  as  from  a  position 
of  superior  knowledge.  I  merely  wish  to 
bring  into  the  general  stock  some  per- 
sonal opinions,  some  personal  experi- 
ences, which  may  or  may  not  be  of  use 
to  others.  If  we  wish  to  know  how  to 
interest  those  who  come  to  us  for  advice  . 
in  certain  classes  of  literature,  it  is  help- 
ful to  know  what  books  have  been  found 
most  stimulating  by  others  in  the  history 
of  their  own  mental  development.  Let 
those  who  have  learnt  to  love  literature 
and  who  have  found  it  a  valuable  element 
in  their  own  lives  say  how  they  came  to 
appreciate  it,  and  by  what  steps  they  en- 
tered into  their  kingdom.  Different  minds 
respond  to  different  stimuli,  and  the  more 
unusual  and  abnormal  a  man's  intellectual 
equipment  is,  the  less  valuable  will  his 
experience  be  to  the  average  mortal.  It 
is  because  I  believe  myself  to  be  on  the 
whole  a  very  average  mortal  that,' on  be- 
ing invited  to  address  you,  I  decided  to 
devote  most  of  my  time  to  speaking  about 
a  few  books  which  I  found  of  the  great- 
est value  in  the  formative  period  of  my 
own  boyhood. 

The  book  which,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  believe  to  be  the  very  best  as  an 
introduction  both  to  English  literature 
and  to  English  history  is  Macaulay's  Es- 
says. To  them  I  owe  the  beginnings  of 
my  love  of  literature  as  distinct  from  a 
mere  reading  of  story  books.  Perhaps 
I  should  go  a  step  further  back  and  say 
that  I  owe  my  introduction  to  the  Essays 
to  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
This,  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
three  or  four  best  biographies  in  the 
English  language,  interested  me  in  Ma- 
caulay as  a  man  and  sent  me  on  to  the 
Essays ;  and  the  Essays  opened  to  me  the 
gates  of  classical  English  literature.  Ma- 
caulay is  not  altogether  in  fashion  now 
among  literary   critics.     He   is   charged 


with  being  too  rhetorical  and  metallic  in 
style  and  as  lacking  the  finer  shades  of 
critical  appreciation.  He  has  not  the 
manner  of  Matthew  Arnold,  of  Pater,  of 
Austin  Dobson,  or  Andrew  Lang,  or  of 
half  a  score  of  the  literary  critics  of  to- 
day; nor  does  he  worship  at  the  same 
literary  shrines.  He  did  not,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, greatly  care  foi  Wordsworth 
or  Coleridge,  though  he  speaks  in  com- 
plimentary terms  of  both ;  Shelley  and 
Keats  did  not  appeal  to  him,  if  indeed  he 
had  read  the  latter  at  all;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  he 
had,  beyond  the  fact  that  there  were  few 
things  between  two  covers  which  Ma- 
caulay had  not  read.  He  lived  too  near 
to  these  great  luminaries  of  the  Georgian 
age  to  appreciate  them  at  their  truQ  value  ; 
and  his  own  tastes  had  been  formed  on 
the  literature  of  earlier  generations.  But 
of  that  literature,  from  Chaucer  to  Cow- 
per,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  was  nothing  he  had  not  read, 
nothing  that  he  did  not  remember,  and 
(what  is  more)  no  author  who  was  not 
a  living  person  to  him.  He  was  as  much 
at  home  with  Addison  and  Steele,  with 
Swift  and  Defoe,  with  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, as  he  was  with  his  mpst  intimate 
contemporaries.  Historian  as  he  was — 
and  of  that  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently — his  life  was  steeped  in  litera- 
ture. He  read  and  reread  the  great  au- 
thors of  classical  antiquity  year  after 
year;  and  the  comments  with  which  his 
copies  of  them  are  besprinkled  show 
with  what  gusto  he  read  them,  how  he 
entered  into  their  surroundings,  how  alive  / 
and  real  they  were  to  him.  His  greatest 
ambition  was  to  be  reckoned  hereafter  as 
one  of  this  great  fellowship  of  the  mas- 
ters of  literature.  After  a  brilliant  entry 
into  politics,  after  becoming  a  membei;  of 
the  cabinet,  and  with  a  reputation  for 
eloquence  unrivaled  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  turned  his  back  upon  a 
political  career  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature.  **Courage,"  he  says  in 
one  of  the  entries  in  his  journal  after  di- 
lating on  the  unapproachable  excellence  of 
Thucydides,  "courage,  and  think  of  A.  D. 
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2000."  And  I  for  one  believe  that  he  will 
have  his  reward. 

That,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  point 
which  I  wish  to  make  now.  It  is  not 
Macaulay's  literary  merits,  nor  his  ulti- 
mate place  in  literary  history,  that  I  want 
to  dwell  on ;  it  is  his  excellence  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  may  be  called  beginners  in 
literature.  And  the  root  of  this  excel- 
lence I  believe  to  be  his  own  whole- 
hearted faith  in  the  value  of  literature 
and  its  vital  share  in  human  life.  You 
may  get  finer  insight  into  the  shades  of 
thought  or  expression,  a  more  delicate 
appreciation  of  a  writer's  essential  nature, 
from  other  critics ;  but  nowhere  will  you 
get  an  equal  recognition  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  past  as  living  men.  It  is 
a  principle  as  old  as  Horace,  that  if  you 
wish  to  convey  a  certain  feeling  to  your 
readers,  you  must  first  feel  it  yourself. 
To  Macaulay  the  great  men  of  letters  of 
the  past  were  living  persons,  and  so  he 
makes  them  seem  so  to  us.  To  those 
who  have  read  the  Essays,  the  members 
of  the  literary  society  which  gathered 
round  Dryden  in  the  coffee  houses  of 
the  Restoration,  round  Addison  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  or  round  Johnson 
in  the  club  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
are  men  with  whose  merits  and  failings 
we  are  intimately  and  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  the  same  with  history.  To  Ma- 
caulay the  politics  of  the  Revolution  were 
as  real  and  as  exciting  as  the  politics  of 
the  first  reform  bill,  in  which  he  had 
taken  an  active  and  distinguished  part; 
and  the  Whitehall  of  Charles  II  was  as 
familiar  as  the  Hyde  Park  or  Trafalgar 
Square  of  his  own  day.  To  persons  of 
dull  imaginations  the  present  is  as  dead 
as  the  past;  to  Macaulay  the  past  was 
as  living  as  the  present.  Consequently  he 
is  able  to  make  it  alive  to  those  who 
read  him.  To  anyone  who  is  brought  up 
on  the  Essays,  Macaulay  supplies  the  in- 
delible groundwork  of  all  his  future  con- 
ceptions of  the  great  struggle  between 
king  arid  parliament,  the  policy  of  Wal- 
pole,  the  career  of  Chatham,  the  govern- 
ment of  George  III  and  Lord  North,  the 
characters  of  Fox  and  Burke,  the  achieve- 


ments of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings ;  in 
short,  the  whole  political  drama  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It 
is  immaterial  to  say  that  in  some  respects 
his  judgments  need  revision.  His  views 
were  very  clear-cut  and  definite  and  were 
colored  by  his  own  political  preposses- 
sions, so  that  he  was  not  always  fair  to 
those  of  whom  he  disapproved.  But 
from  the  TX)int  of  view  from  which  we 
are  now  regarding  him  the  important  fact 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  him  with- 
out being  interested  in  the  persons  of 
whom  he  writes ;  that  is,  without  becom- 
ing interested  ip  the  history  of  our  own 
country. 

And  to  this  may  be  added  as  yet  an- 
other of  Macaulay's  merits  as  a  guide  to 
the  young,  the  masterly  clearness  of  his 
style.  His  style  may  be  antithetical  to 
excess,  metallic,  rhetorical,  a  dangerous 
style  to  imitate;  but  at  least  he  never 
leaves  you  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 
Not  even  the  best  French  prose  is  more 
perspicuously  clear  than  Macaulay.  His 
writings  are  a  standing  antidote  to  all 
sloppy,  obscure,  involved,  meretricious 
composition.  It  is  a  merit  which,  I  think, 
will  go  far  toward  securing  him  that  im- 
mortality toward  which  his  ambitions 
were  directed.  Style  is  the  great  an- 
tiseptic of  literature,  and  Macaulay's 
worst  enemy  cannot  deny  him  an  effective 
style.  Whatever  merits  he  may  lack,  he 
will  at  least  teach  his  readers  that  litera- 
ture does  not  consist  of  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  formless  and  incoherent  sen- 
tences; that  a  sentence,  a  paragraph, 
should  have  a  definite  beginning,  middle 
and  end ;  that  you  should  know  what  you 
mean  to  say  and  say  it  clearly.  In  these 
respects  Macaulay  is  one  of  the  great 
fellowship  of  English  prose  writers;  not 
the  resonant,  mouth-filling,  ponderous 
prose  of  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  of 
Johnson  and  Gibbon,  nor  the  highly  col- 
ored, poetical  prose  of  Ruskin  and  Pater ; 
but  the  clear,  unambiguous  prose  of  Ad- 
dison and  Swift,  and  (in  a  later  day)  of 
Newman.  Its  merits  appear,  too,  to  be 
capable  of  hereditary  transmission;  for 
they  reappear  in  his  nephew  and  biogra- 
pher   Sir    George    Trevelyan,    and    yet 
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again  in  his  great-nephew,  George  Ma- 
caulay  Trevelyan,  the  historian  of  Gari- 
baldi. 

For  all  these  reasons,  which  I  have 
tried  to  point  out,  I  believe  Macaulay, 
especially  in  his  Essays,  to  be  an  incom- 
parable guide  to  introduce  an  intelligent 
reader  to  the  world  of  literature.  I  do 
not  say,  nor  do  I  think,  that  his  merits 
stop  there ;  but  I  am  not  concerned  to  go 
further  at  present.  If  you  can  get  a 
reader  to  read  the  essays  on  Milton, 
Addison.  Johnson  and  Madame  d'Arblay, 
the  two  essays  on  Pitt,  the  essays  on 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  your  work  is 
done.  Your  reader  has  been  inoculated 
with  a  knowledge  of  English  literature 
and  political  history  and  of  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Indian  empire,  and  it  will  go 
hard  but  he  must  also  have  acquired  what 
is  more  important  even  than  this  knowl- 
edge, a  taste  for  reading. 

So  much  for  Macaulay,  whom,  in  re- 
spect of  the  qualities  which  we  are  now 
especially  considering,  I  put  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  other  writer.  The 
next  book  I  should  choose  is  by  a  writer 
of  very  different  character,  and  I  should 
choose  it  for  quite  different  reasons.  The 
writer  is  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  the  book  is 
his  Past  and  Present.  As  you  will 
guess,  it  is  not  for  his  literary  style  that 
I  select  him  as  one  of  my  guides  for 
youth.  It  is  a  labored,  tortured,  exag- 
gerated, often  obscure  style;  "history 
written  by  lightning  flashes,"  as  his 
French  Revolution  has  been  said  to  be, 
but  with  a  large  share  of  the  murkiness 
of  the  thundercloud.  Yet  it  is  a  style 
that  takes  hold  of  you  and  makes  its 
mark;  and  the  history  of  the  French  rev- 
olution may  well  be  written  in  a  combi- 
nation of  thundercloud  and  lightning 
flash.  But  Past  and  Present,  the  book 
of  which  I  wish  chiefly  to  speak,  has  dif- 
ferent merits  from  these.  As  you  know, 
it  contains  in  the  first  place  a  vivid  pic- 
ture, drawn  from  an  old  monastic  chron- 
icle, of  a  certain  period  in  the  history 
of  the  great  abbey  of  Bury  St  Edmunds 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  over  against  this  is  set  a  searching 
examination  of  the  social  evils  of  Car- 


lyle's  own  day,  many  of  which  are  still 
the  evils  of  our  own  day.  Now  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  valuable,  especially  to  a  young 
man,  in  two  ways.  The  picture  of. 
twelfth-century  monastic  life  should  go 
far  to  make  him  realize  the  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  especially  on  its  social  side. 
It  should  give  him  an  insight  into  the 
early  social  ftistory  of  our  country  (as 
distinct  from  its  political  or  military  his- 
tory), and  it  should  arouse  in  him  a 
curiosity  to  know  more.  Carlyle  drives 
home  the  lesson,  very  necessary  for  a 
young  student,  that  the  times  of  which 
we  read  in  history  were  just  as  real  as 
the  present  day,  that  the  men  who  lived 
in  them  were  men  of  like  passions  mth 
ourselves,  and  that  the  problems  with 
which  they  had  to  deal  were  not  so  wholly 
different  from  our  own  that  we  cannot 
derive  some  lessons  from  them.  And 
to  this  he  adds  his  favorite  doctrine  of 
hero  worship,  which  again  is  no  bad  doc- 
trine for  a  young  man ;  that  men  need  a 
leader,  that  character  and  leadership  are 
divine,  and  that  the  quality  of  any  age 
or  people  may  be  judged  from  their 
power  to  recognize  a  leader  when  they 
have  got  one. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  drives  in 
the  lessons  which,  in  Carlyle's  opinion, 
the  nineteenth  century  had  to  learn  from 
the  twelfth;  and  we  are  not  so  far  le- 
moved  from  the  nineteenth  century  as  to 
make  his  criticisms  obsolete.  We  are  suf- 
fering today  from  the  effects  of  the 
preaching  of  what  Carlyle  called  the  gos- 
pel of  Mammon,  which  was  at  its  height 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
gospel  of  Mammon  is  the  gospel  of  mate- 
rial well-being,  which  makes  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  individual  the  test  of  a 
man's  action  and  a  nation's  prosperity; 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  a  political  economy 
which,  while  possibly  true  enough  if  you 
assume  that  the  supreme  end  and  object 
of  human  existence  is  to  make  money, 
was  sometimes  preached  and  oftener  un- 
derstood as  being  by  itself  a  complete 
philosophy  of  life.  The  natural  result 
is  that  each  man  tends  to  judge  always 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  mate- 
rial interests  to  ask,  not  "what  can  I  do  ?*' 
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but  '*what  shall  I  get  out  of  it?"— not 
"what  can  I  do  for  the  state?"  but  "what 
can  the  state  do  for  me  ?"  This  attitude 
of  mind  is  often  unconscious.  It  is  not 
deliberate  selfishness ;  it  is  the  natural  out* 
come  of  a  man's  surroundings.  But  the 
future  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  general  sense  of  public 
service  for  this  unhealthy  individualism 
and  materialism;  and  a  book  such  as 
Carlyle's,  which  at  least  cannot  fail  to 
make  its  reader  think  and  realize  the 
existence  of  such  problems  as  these,  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  book  to  be  brought  to  tho 
notice  of  all  who  show  signs  of  an  intelli- 
gence capable  of  understanding  it.  Car- 
lyle's writings  were  the  inspiration  of 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
as  readers  of  Kingsley's  Alton  Locke  will 
remember;  and  the  leaders,  not  only  of 
the  working  classes  but  of  the  leisured 
classes,  and  not  only  the  leaders  but  the 
rank  and  file,  might  do  worse  than  read 
and  meditate  upon  his  writings  today. 
To  any  librarian,  therefore,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  social  problems  and  who  wishes 
to  arouse  the  intelligence,  literary,  his- 
torical, and  political  of  his  clients,  I 
would  commend  the  consideration  of 
Carlyle's  Past  and  Present. 

The  third  book  which  I  would  select 
for  its  stimulative  eflfect  belongs  to  a 
wholly  different  class  from  either  of  the 
two  already  mentioned,  and  you  will  per- 
haps think  that  it  reflects  rather  special 
tastes.  It  is  John  Addington  Symonds' 
Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  a  book  adapted  to  all  read- 
ers in  public  libraries,  nor  even  to  all  who 
show  some  taste  in  literature;  but  many 
of  you  must  have  among  your  clients  read- 
ers of  the  class  who  attend  University  Ex- 
tension lectures  and  who  have  a  real  taste 
for  poetry.  To  them,  whether  they  know 
Greek  or  not,  I  would  confidentiy  recr 
ommend  Symonds'  book.  I  feel  that  I 
am  perilously  near  the  borders  of  two 
questions  which  are  agitating  classical 
scholars  at  the  present  day;  first,  what 
is  the  proper  place  of  Greek  in  the  edu- 
cation of  today,  and  secondly,  can  Greek 
literature  be  appreciated   from  transla- 


tions alone?  I  have  my  opinion  on  both 
questions,  but  I  promise  to  steer  clear  of 
them  now.  What  may  be  affirmed  with- 
out dispute  is,  first,  that  Greek  literature 
is  the  greatest  known  to  man,  and  sec- 
ondly, that  English  literature  is  indebted 
to  it  at  every  turn,  is  founded  on  it,  is 
saturated  with  it  through  and  through. 
Therefore,  let  those  who  can  learn  Greek, 
learn  it,  and  great  will  be  their  reward; 
but  those  who  cannot  should  at  least  learn 
as  much  about  it  as  they  can — get  to 
know  something  of  its  character,  some- 
thing of  what  the  great  names  in  it  stand 
for,  something  of  wha't  it  has  meant  to 
our  own  writers,  and  to  the  history  of  our 
literature.  And  to  both  these  classes  Sy- 
monds' studies  is  the  book  which  I  should 
recommend  to  excite  their  interest.  The 
style  of  Symonds  is  somewhat  florid  and 
flamboyant.  What  he  feels  he  feels 
strongly,  and  expresses  perhaps  even 
more  strongly.  If  anyone  charges  him 
with  exaggeration,  I  should  not  be  con- 
cerned to  deny  it.  But  he  had  in  him  the 
root  of  the  matter.  He  had  a  whole- 
hearted love  of  Greek  literature ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  a  be- 
ginner, enthusiasm  is  worth  any  quantity 
of  coldly  balanced  criticism.  I  defy  any- 
one with  any  warmth,  or  capability  of 
warmth,  in  his  soul  to  read  Symonds' 
essays  on  Pindar,  on  the  Greek  tragedi- 
ans, on  the  Anthology,  and  not  go  away 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  greatness  and 
beauty  of  the  poets  of  whom  he  speaks 
and  a  keen  desire  to  read  them. 

And  yet  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  value 
of  classical — and  that  means  in  the  main 
Greek — literature  as  an  inspiration  and 
a  corrective  of  our  own  literature,  that 
I  would  not  willingly  lose  an  opportunity 
of  impressing  this  truth  upon  even  some 
one  hearer,  especially  when  each  hearer, 
if  he  is  a  librarian,  is  in  a  position  to 
pass  on  the  truth  to  others.  The  last  of 
the  four  books  on  which  I  wish  to  say 
something  is  another  volume  of  essays, 
but  of  a  very  different  character,  and  by 
an  author  who,  though  English  in  lan- 
guage, was  not  English  in  nationality.  I 
mean  the  Essays  of  Emerson.  Now,  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  some  of  you 
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who  know  Emerson  are  thinking  that 
he  is  rather  strong  meat  to  put  before  the 
patrons  of  public  libraries;  and  I  don't 
deny  it.  Emerson  is  an  author  for  the 
few ;  but  for  the  few  he  is  an  author  not 
to  be  forgotten.  He  is  valuable,  not  for 
the  same  reasons  as  Macaulay  or  Sy- 
monds,  or  even  Carlyle;  not  for  enthu- 
siasm, not  for  .lucidity,  not  for  rhetoric, 
not  for  vivid  picturings  of  historical  or 
social  phenomena.  He  is  valuable  be- 
cause he  makes  you  think.  He  discusses 
old  and  time-worn  subjects — history,  self- 
reliance,  love,  friendship,  character;  but 
there  is  nothing  old  or  time-worn  about 
his  treatment  of  them.  He  takes  new 
points  of  view;  he  has  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  new  and  memorable  phrases. 
He  is  fond  of  generalizations,  of  phrases 
which  appear  to  be  intended  to  express 
the  whole  truth ;  often  and  often  they  are 
only  partial  truths,  but  they  illumine  for 
you  a  part  of  the  truth  which  you  might 
easily  have  overlooked,  and  so  they  make 
the  whole  truth  more  vivid  to  you.  When 
you  read  Emerson  in  cold  blood,  he  may 
seem  to  you  exaggerated,  affected,  un- 
real ;  but  if  you  read  him  at  a  receptive 
time  of  life,  he  may  easily  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  intellectual  stimuli  in  your 
whole  niental  development. 

Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Symonds,  Emer- 
son— you  could  not  easily  choose  a  more 
dissimilar  quartet,  and  it  is  partly  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  selected  them  for 
my  present  purpose.  They  deal  with 
different  subjects;  they  appeal  to  differ- 
ent minds,  or  to  the  same  mind  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  its  development;  they 
were  men  of  very  different  character  and 
outlook  on  life.  But  their  writings  have 
in  common  this  one  great  quality  of  stim- 
ulus :  They  arrest  attention,  they  arouse 
interest,  they  provoke  to  enthusiasm ;  and 
consequently  they  are  valuable  weapons 
to  librarians  who  regard  themselves  as 
soldiers  in  the  fight  against  ignorance, 
against  dullness, against  selfishness, against 
materialism.  And  it  is  in  that  light  that 
I  hope  all  librarians  regard  themselves. 
I  do  not  say  that  these  are  the  only  writ- 
ers who  possess  the  power  to  stimulate; 
only  that  I  have  found  that  they  do  pos- 


sess this  power  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Others  may  get  their  stimulus  from  other 
authors — from  Ruskin,  with  his  splendid 
eloquence,  his  emphatic  assertions,  his 
equally  emphatic  denials  of  what  he  has 
previously  asserted,  his  enthusiasm  for 
all  that  he  held  to  be  highest  in  art  and 
fullest  of  good  for  mankind ;  from  Lamb, 
with  his  exquisite  humanity,  his  kindly 
receptiveness  of  all  that  is  good  in  liter- 
ature ;  or  again,  from  some  of  the  many 
accomplished  writers  of  today,  who,  if 
less  eloquent  than  those  I  have  mentioned, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  to  us 
and  more  in  touch  with  present  needs  and 
feelings.  So  that  they  have  the  power 
to  stimulate  thought  and  interest,  to  send 
their  readers  on  to  make  a  firsthand  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  for  themselves, 
that  is  all  that  matters.  If  they  have  this 
power,  they  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
considered  benefactors  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. 

Well,  then,  the  question  with  which  we 
started,  "Should  librarians  read?"  to  my 
mind  answers  itself.  If  a  librarian  does 
not  read,  nay,  more,  if  he  is  not  a  lover 
of  reading,  how  can  he  guide  the  steps  of 
those  who  wish  to  read  ?  He  may,  indeed, 
put  readers  in  the  right  way  to  acquire 
definite  information  of  which  they  are  in 
search.  It  needs  only  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  mathematics  to  be  able  to  direct 
a  student  to  a  work  on  trigonometry  or 
conic  sections.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
reading  of  works  of  imagination,  of  pure 
literature,  something  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  backs  of  books  is 
necessary.  A  librarian  must  read,  must 
read  widely,  if  he  is  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  literary  tastes  of  his  clients ; 
and  the  wider  and  the  more  catholic  his 
own  tastes  are,  the  more  he  can  appre- 
ciate different  kinds  of  excellence  and 
sympathize  with  different  aspirations,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  be  able  to  help  those 
who  come  to  him  for  advice. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  in  speak- 
ing so  much  about  opportunities  for  in- 
culcating a  taste  for  pure  literature  I 
have  ignored  the  actual  facts  of  library 
work  today.  Perhaps  so,  but  1  believe 
those  opportunities   are   going  to   grow 
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in  the  future,  and  it  is  for  the  future  that 
we  must  prepare  ourselves.  It  is  only 
forty  years  since  elementary  education 
was  made  universal  in  this  country  and 
since  the  formation  of  a  public  to  use 
'the  public  libraries  was  thus  begun.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  taste  for  the 
higher  literature  will  be  acquired  at  once, 
any  more  than  it  is  acquired  by  a  child. 
But  already  many  public  librarians  re- 
port that  their  issues  of  non-fiction  liter- 
ature show  a  steady  increase;  and  the 
example  of  Scotland  shows  us  that  intel- 
lectual interests  may  be  hijg^hly  developed 
even  in  the  poorest  classes.  At  any  rate, 
the  future  of  the  nation  depends  on  this, 
that  trash  shall  not  be  the  intellectual 
food  of  the  people.  If  people  read  rub- 
bish their  minds  will  be  rubbish  heaps. 
If  they  cultivate  their  imaginations  they 
may  acquire  ideals  which  are  not  merely 
selfish  or  material. 

If,  therefore,  you  believe  that  mental 
culture  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  applied 
science ;  if  you  believe  that  it  includes  the 
study  of  mankind  as  it  is  presented  to  us 
in  history,  in  politics,  in  sociology;  if 
you  believe  that  the  exercise  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  the  highest  branch  of  it ;  and  if 
you  believe  that  all  these  elements  are 
to  be  acquired  only  by  the  reading  of  the 
right  books;  then  surely  it  is  your  duty, 
as  it  will  be  your  pleasure,  to  equip  your- 
selves for  your  position  by  making  your- 
selves acquainted  with  the  best  literature 
that  is  within  your  reach.  It  is  a  noble 
function,  that  of  training  and  guiding  the 
mental  development  of  the  coming  gener- 
ations ;  and  in  the  shaping  of  the  future 
of  the  nation  no  small  part  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  librarians. 


The  man  who  is  involved  in  the  wrong 
conditions  of  mind,  does  not  know.  He 
is  ignorant  of  good  and  evil,  of  himself, 
of  the  inward  causes  which  make  his 
life.  He  is  unhappy,  and  believes  other 
people  are  entirely  the  cause  of  his  un- 
happiness.  He  works  blindly,  and  lives 
in  darkness,  seeing  no  central  purpose  in 
existence,  and  no  orderly  and  lawful  se- 
quence in  the  course  of  things. — ^James 
Allen. 


The  Rural  Community  and  the  Li- 
brary* 

Or  SUnley  Coulttr,  dean  of  School  of  Scloneo, 
Purdue  >inlvor8lty,  Indiana 

II 

Professor  Bailey  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity suggests  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
library  to  ''educationalize  the  reading 
habit;"  that  is,  to  meet  the  demands  for 
bodes  in  such  a  way  Aat  a  positive  avid-  * 
ity  for  better  reading  is  awakened.  With- 
out question  this  is  true,  and  without 
question  this  is  exactly  the  line  in  which 
libraries  make  their  most  conspicuous 
failures,  even  when  operating  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Indeefl,  one 
is  at  times  forced  to  the  belief  that  li- 
brarians have  lost  sight  of  the  library  as 
an  educational  force,  as  a  dynamic  factor 
in  our  civilization,  and  have  come  to  re- 
gard it  chiefly  as  a  device  for  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  of  card  cataloging  and 
indexing.  If  the  educational  function  of 
the  library  were  brought  to  the  center  of 
the  stage,  if  the  librarian  was  selected  be- 
cause of  his  clear  perception  of  this  func- 
tion and  his  skill  in  putting  it  into  opera- 
tion, then  and  only  then  would  Professor 
Bailey's  suggestion  meet  the  needs  of  the 
case.  Many  of  you  are  librarians ;  would 
it  be  fair  to  ask  you  just  what  steps  you 
would  take  in  order  to  educationaiize  the 
reading  habit  in  the  townships  of  your 
own  county  ?  Would  you  be  able  to  take 
a  single  step  without  a  far  greater  and 
more  complete  knowledge  of  conditions 
than  you  now  possess? 

So  far,  the  discussion  has  been  critical 
rather  than  constructive.  The  real  ques- 
tion, "what  can  be  done,  conditions  being 
as  they  are/'  has  not  been  answered.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statements 
that  follow  are  merely  statements  of  per- 
sonal convictions  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  standing  for  a  well-wrought- 
out  plan  of  procedure.  In  the  view  of 
the  writer  the  following  facts  should  be 
clearly  recognized: 

i)     In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
initiative  must  come  from  the  rural  com- ' 
munity  and  not  from  the  library.     No 

•Read  before  the  Indiana  library  association, 
Oct.  20,  1910. 
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outside  organization,  however  wisely  con- 
stituted or  however  wisely  it  may  work, 
can  fully  interpret  the  needs  of  any  com- 
munity. This  formulation  must  come 
from  the  community  itself.  On  the -other 
hand,  the  library  should  be  so  organized 
that  it  can  readily  and  promptly  meet  the 
reasonable  demands  of  any  community 
at  any  time.  In  the  exceptional  case, 
where  there  may  be  no  sense  of  need 
recognized,  the  library  may  be  compelled 
to  take  the  initiative  in  order  to  awaken 
interest,  but  just  so  soon  as  this  end  is 
accomplished  it  should  thenceforth  wait 
for  the  expressed  demands  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  *'you  may  lead  a  horse  to  water, 
but  you  cannot  compel  it  to  drink." 

2)  A  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that, 
because  dissimilar  conditions  prevail,  no 
plan  of  universal  application  can  be  de- 
vised, but  that  each  community  must  re- 
ceive special  treatment.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  simplify  this  somewhat  by 
grouping  conditions,  but  in  the  main  the 
problems  are  individual  problems,  not 
capable  of  being  added  in  such  a  way  as 
to  constitute  a  single  mass  problem. 

Before,  then,  any  permanent  advance 
in  the  direction  of  placing  the  rural  com- 
munity and  the  library  in  proper  and  mu- 
tually helpful  relations  can  be  possible; 
there  must  be  a  careful  and  scientific 
study  of  the  ploblem  or  problems.  This 
study  should  be  made  by  a  committee 
composed*oth  of  members  from  this  as- 
sociation and  from  some  efficient,  work- 
ing association  representing  the  rural 
communities.  These  studies  should  be 
firsthand  studies  of  conditions  and  lim- 
itations in  the  rural  community  and  of 
conditions  and  limitations  in  the  libraries. 
Before  any  very  convincing  report  as 
to  working  plans  is  possible,  the  libra- 
rians must  be  brought  into  touch  with 
the  rural  community  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  rural  community  into  touch 
with  the  libraries.  A  cumbrous  method, 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  necessary 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  in  which 
any  rational  hope  can  be  placed,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  parties  in  interest.    It 


has  always  taken  two  persons  to  make  a 
contract  and,  presumably,  always  will. 
In  any  work  of  rural  betterment  it  will 
be  found  that  the  active  and  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  rural  communities 
must  be  secured  or  the  work  will  be  as 
valueless  as  a  contract  involving  but  a 
single  party.  This  brings  me  tp  my  first 
concrete  proposition  as  to  what  may  be 
done  by  this  organization:  Appoint  a 
committee  to  devise  plans  for  a  complete 
and  scientific  study  of  the  problems.  A 
committee  which  shall  outline  the  data 
that  must  be  collected  before  any  intelli- 
gent action  can  be  taken ;  which  shall  per- 
haps recommend  a  committee  to  prose- 
cute these  studies  or  arrange  in  some 
other  way  for  the  collection  of  these  data ; 
which  shall  in  the  working  out  of  this  pre- 
liminary plan  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
as  many  persons  in  direct  touch  with  the 
problems  of  rural  life  as  is  possible; 
which  shall  print  a  tentative  line  of  pro- 
cedure at  as  early  a  date  as  is  consistent 
with  a  careful  study  of  the  problems,  and 
distribute  it  widely  for  criticism  and 
correction;  which  shall  finally,  after  a 
consideration  of  these  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions, make  a  final  report  recommend- 
ing definite  lines  of  action.  In  a  scientific 
attack  of  any  problem  there  is  always  a 
preliminary  collection  of  data  which  later 
serve  as  the  basis  for  generalization. 
Upon  the  completeness  and  accuracy  with 
which  these  data  have  been  collected  de- 
pends not  only  the  value,  but  also  the 
range  of  application,  of  the  generaliza- 
tions. In  a  sentence,  the  first  work  of 
this  association  is  to  recognize  that  they 
are  dealing  with  an  extremely  intricate 
problem,  that  the  only  hope  of  its  solu- 
tion lies  in  an  antecedent  collection  of 
complete  and  accurate  data  bearing  upon 
its  every  phase.  In  no  other  way  can  this 
association  impress  the  rural  community 
and  the  state  at  large  with  the  sincerity 
of  its  purpose.  The  oflFhand  and  cava- 
lier way  in  which  a  rural  problem  has 
been  assumed  to  exist  and  the  equally 
oflfhand  and  cavalier  way  in  which  plans 
of  betterment  have  been  announced  would 
be  extremely  ludicrous,  had  we  not  seen 
how  every  such   utterance  had  blocks 
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progress  in  a  matter  which  is  of  the 
highest  and  most  vital  importance.  I  am 
more  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  sug- 
gestion because  of  a  remark 'made  to  nie 
this  week  by  a  man  prominent  in  state 
affairs.  He  said  that  up  to  this  time  no 
intelligent  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
libraries  in  the  direction  of  rural  better- 
ment. That  every  movement  had  been 
in  the  direction  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
library  instead  of  the  result  of  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  situation  and  an 
equally  intelligent  eflFort  in  the  direction 
of  the  amelioration  of  conditions.  If  I 
were  to  give  you  his  name  you  would 
recognize  that  he  was  a  man  thoroughly 
entitled  to  speak  upon  this  matter,  one, 
indeed,  who,  because  of  training,  experi 
ence  and  close  contact  with  both  sides  of 
the  problem,  was  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority. 

My  next  concrete  suggestion  is  this: 
That  a  composite  committee,  composite 
along  lines  previously  suggested,  be 
named  to  make  a  careful  study  of  suita- 
ble literature  to  be  used  in  any  work 
which  the  libraries  may  undertake.  Such 
a  study  has  never  been  made  from  the 
dual  standpoint  suggested,  and  the  result 
of  such  a  study,  if  carefully  and  seri- 
ously undertaken,  would  be  of  the  highest 
significance  and  would  constitute  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  knowledge.  Cer- 
tainly, in  no  other  way  can  we  "educa- 
tionalize  the  reading  habit."  I  have  ex- 
amined Professor  Christies'  list  of  books 
with  extreme  care  and  with  very  great 
interest,  because  of  what  it  indicates 
rather  than  of  what  it  contains.  There  is 
not  a  book  named  that  is  not  valuable, 
but  there  is  not  a  book  named  that  does 
not  bear  directly  and  evidently  and  in- 
sistently upon  practical  farm  problems. 
From  my  standpoint  the  list  is  far  too 
narrow.  The  dweller  in  the  open  coun- 
try  is  more  than  a  money-making  ma- 
chine, he  is  confronted  with  other  prob- 
lems than  those  of  increase  of  crops  and 
herds,  he,  like  every  other  man,  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  of  life,  those 
great'  problems  whose  correct  solution 
leads  to  the  gaining  of  the  solid  and  en- 
during satisfactions  of  life.     The  criti- 


cism of  the  list  is  not  based  upon  what  it 
contains,  but  what  it  omits.    It  is  a  liet 
that  makes  for  efficiency,   but  neglects 
entirely  suggestions  for  reading  leading 
to  the  development  of  breadth  and. cul- 
ture and  tolerance,    I  have  not  been  aWc 
to  secure  a  list  of  books  sent  out  or  rec- 
ommended by  librarians,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  would  show  as  great  a 
shortcoming  in  other  directions.    In  per- 
haps a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  real 
problems  of  the  man  dealing  with  the 
land  and  its  products,  in  a  tendency  to 
neglect  the  practical  and  overemphasize 
the  aesthetic  aftd  imaginative.     Only  by 
careful  study,  only  by  the  attrition  of 
minds   representing  these  two   extreme 
views,  can  we  work  out  at  present  the 
selection  of  books,  or,  put  in  another  way> 
of  the  tools  with  which  we  h<^^  tp  work 
out    a    better    civilization.       Professor 
Bailey  laments  the  fact*  that  so  little  of 
our  literature  treats  of  farm  subjects,  so 
few  novels  sound  in  farm  life,  so  few 
poems  sing  the  joys  and  hopes  of  rural 
communities,  so  few  biographies  of  great 
farmers  are  to  be  found.  I  am  not  greatly 
impressed  by  this  lack.     It  is  well  even 
for  the  -farmer  to  remember  occasionally 
that  he  is  a  man,  and  to  recognize  that 
there  are  world  problems,  world  thoughts, 
world  aspirations  of  the  very  highest  sig- 
nificance that  do  not  sound  in  the.  least 
in    the    farm    or    rural    community;    to 
recognize  the  fact  that  only  as  he  comes 
into  touch  with  these  can  he  attain  his 
own  highest  possibilities.    It  is  very  pos- 
sible to  make  a  selection  of  books  that 
will  be  of  the  highest   practical  value, 
even  though  they  fail  to  touch  a  single 
one  of  the  everyday  problems  of  rural 
life.    It  is  in  our  attempts  at  the  evalu- 
ation of  truth  that  we  are  apt  to  make  our 
most  fatal  mistakes.     This  second  sug- 
gestion is  really  in  the  same  line  as  the 
first,  a  recommendation  of  careful  and 
far-reaching  preliminary   studies  before 
undertaking  the  work  on  any  large  scale. 
Another  suggestion  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  rural 
communities,  reading  or  study  clubs  are 
now  in  operation.     These  clubs  are  in 
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many  cases  conducted  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, but  they  could  be  made  very  much 
more  efficient  if  brought  into  touch  with 
the  library.  The  form  the  suggestion 
takes  is  this:  That  means  be  taken  to 
secure  from  year  to  year  a  list  of  the 
various  study  and  reading  dubs  in  rural 
communities,  together  with  the  subjects 
being  pursued.  That  upon  the  collection 
of  this  information  lists  be  made  of  books 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  or 
which,  while  not  bearing  directly  upon  it, 
might  serve  to  illustrate  the  main  theme. 
That  these  lists  be  sent  to  these  study 
clubs  with  full  directions  as  to  how  the 
books  named  might  be  withdrawn  for 
the  purposes  of  the  club,  adding  such 
other  information  as  might  serve  to  make 
the  service  of  the  library  in  this  respect 
the  most  effective  possible.  I  can  pic- 
ture to  myself  the  machinery  of  such  a 
scheme  for  very  few  administrative  diffi- 
culties could  appear  in  the  operation  of 
such  a  plan,  even  though  it  were  state- 
wide. It  may  be  objected  in  this  case, 
also,  that  the  plan  is  cumbersome,  and 
that  it  entails  great  antecedent  work  upon 
the  part  of  the  libraries.  The  evident 
answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  if  the  end 
sought  is  not  worth  the  antecedent  work, 
the  whole  matter  had  better  be  dropped. 
Full-grown,  intelligent  men  and  women 
ought  not  to  play  at  uplift  and  better- 
ment. Such  movements  in  their  success- 
ful development  demand,  yes,  exact, 
painstaking,  persistent  and  self-sacrific- 
ing work.  Those  who  are  not  ready  to 
render  such  service  should  be  warned  in 
no  uncertain  tones  to  keep  hands  off. 
So  far  as  the  objection  goes  to  the  cum- 
bersome character  of  the  plan,  it  can  be 
said  that  there  is  no  law  against  advanc- 
ing a  more  simple  and  direct  way  of 
reaching  the  result. 

As  a  fourth  suggestion  I  urge  the  im- 
portance of  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  feasibility  of  extending  the  field  of 
service  of  existing  libraries,  making  the 
area  which  they  serve  much  larger  than 
it  is  at  present.  In  our  own  county  of 
Tippecanoe  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
requests  for  books  should  not  be  filed 
at   certain    designated    centers,    such    as 


Dayton,  Westpoint,  Romney,  etc.,  and 
the  books  delivered  at  stated  times  at 
such  centers.  Of  course,  some  objec- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  in  their  present 
organization  our  public  libraries  arc 
largely  mtmicipal.  That  objection,  how- 
ever, is  not  especially  serious,  since,  if 
the  library  could  demonstrate  tiiat  it  was 
able  to  serve  efficiently  a  larger  area,  it 
would  be  able  to  draw  upon  this  larger 
area  for  support.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
one  of  the  laity  this  extension  work  on 
the  part  of  the  library  is  fundamental,  if 
the  library  come  into  any  xrlose  and  help- 
ful touch  with  the  rural  community. 

This  could  be  done  under  the  law  of 
1909,  or,  better  still,  through  the  initia- 
tive of  the  library  in  demonstrating  the 
value  of  the  service  it  can  render;  by 
this  means  leading  the  rural  community 
to  invoke  the  law  for  the  continuation 
and  extension  of  the  service. 

Summarizing :  The  work  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  to  discover  whether  a  problem 
involving  the  rural  community  and  the 
library  exists.  To  state  that  problem  in 
clear-cut  and  unmistakable  terms,  avoid- 
ing all  vagueness  and  glittering  generali- 
ties. By  wisely  planned  and  scientifically 
conducted  study  to  collect  data  needed 
for  the  preparation  of  working  plans. 
These  are  the  three  immediate  things  for 
this  association  to  consider. 

The  remaining  suggestions  were 
merely  personal  opinions  as  to  means  by 
which  the  ends  indicated  above  could 
be  reached.  They  have  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  honest  and  unbiased  and  of  hav- 
ing forced  themselves  upon  me  in  this 
study. 

(Concluded.) 


There  is  an  idea  abroad  among  moral 
people  that  they  should  make  their  neigh- 
bors good.  One  person  I  have  to  make 
good :  myself.  But  my  duty  to  my  neigh- 
bor is  much  more  nearly  expressed  by 
saying  that  I  have  to  make  him  happy  if 
I   may. — Robert   Louis   Stevenson. 


We  would  willingly  have  others  per- 
fect, yet  we  amend  not  our  own  faults. 
— Thomas    a   Kenipis. 
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The  Value  of  a  Library  Commission.'*' 

W.   M.   Black,  librarian,   Lynchburg,  Va. 

One  of  the  two  great  journals  which 
represent  the  library  interests  of  the 
United  States  has  as  its  motto,  "The 
public  library  is  an  integral  part  of  pub- 
lic education."  In  trying  to  establish 
for  you  this  connection  between  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  public  library,  to  make 
plain  the  claim  of  the  Virginia  library 
association  that  this  motto  is  true  and*  to 
set  before  you  the  demand  that  we  make 
on  the  state  of  Virginia  for  financial 
support  in  forwarding  our  great  work,  I 
feel  that  I  am  particularly  fortunate  in 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  an  ex-gov- 
emor  of  our  commonwealth,  whose 
term  of  office  was  made  conspicuous  by 
the  beginning  of  a  great  forward  move- 
ment in  education;  and  in  the  presence 
also  of  our  honored  state  superintend- 
ent of  education,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man,  save  only  perhaps 
the  lamented  William  H.  Ruflfner,  to 
put  our  educational  interests  on  their 
present  high  plane ;  and  I  want  to  serve 
notice  now  and  here,  both  on  Mr  Eg- 
gleston  and  on  this  great  gathering  of 
educators,  that  the  next  big  educational 
step  in  the  state  of  Virginia  is  going 
to  be  in  the  field  of  the  public  library. 
When  Mr  E^gleston  entered  office, 
more  than  five  years  ago,  he  found  the 
high  schools  of  our  state  far  below  the 
standard  of  other  states  both  in  number, 
equipment  and  curriculum,  and  no  work 
has  been  done  in  the  last  five  years  that 
will  be  of  more  permanent  value  to  the 
educational  future  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia than  the  tremendous  uplift  that  has 
been  given  our  public  high  schools.  In 
financial  matters  also  the  improvement 
along  educational  lines  in  recent  year- 
has  been  far-reaching  and  the  per  capita 
amount  that  the  state  of  Virginia  now 
spends  on  education  has  at  last  reached, 
at  least,  a  respectable  figure,  although 
it  is  still  far  below  what  is  spent  by  some 
of  our  more  progressive  sister  states. 
But  in  the  matter  of  public  libraries  we 
are   so  woefully  in  the  rear  that   any 

•Presidential  address  before  the  Virginia  li- 
brary association,  Nov.   25,   1910,  at  Richmond. 


Virginian  need  only  to  know  the  facts 
to  feel  the  blush  of  shame  mount  to 
his  brow;  and  I  am  here  today  to  give 
you  some  of  these  facts.  I  am  here  as 
an  official  representative  of  the  Library 
association  of  Virginia,  which  is  trying 
to  blaze  the  way  for  a  great  forward 
step  in  the  public  library  as  an  integral 
part  of  public  education ;  and  before  the 
way  can  be  pointed  out  for  the  future 
it  is  first  necessary  to  trace  the  course 
of  events  in  the  past. 

Two  years  ago  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  State  educational  associa- 
tion in  Newport  News  a  call  was  sent 
out  for  the  organization  of  the  Library 
association  of  Virginia;  the  organiza- 
tion then  established  held  its  second  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  city  of  Richmond 
just  one  year  ago  and  mapped  out  as 
its  work,  not  for  one  year  nor  tor  any 
term  of  years,  but  forever,  op  until  it 
shall  be  brought  to  successful  achieve- 
ment, the  building  up  of  the  cause  of 
public  libraries  in  the  state  of  Virginia 
by  the  creation  of  a  body  with  the  pow- 
ers of  a  library  commission.  Now,  in 
order  for  you  to  understand  just  what 
a  library  commission  is,  I  am  gomg  to 
give  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  library  commissions  in  some 
other  states  of  the  Union;  follow  this 
with  a  brief  outline  of  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  such  a  commission  and 
then  will  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  state  of  Vii^inia 
can  longer  afford  to  deal  parsimoniously 
with  so  great  and  so  well  recognized  a 
public  need. 

Massachusetts,  whose  public  school 
system  stands  so  near  the  top,  was  the 
pioneer  state  in  the  establishment  of  a 
state  library  '  commission.  This  was 
in  i8qo  and  the  commission  was 
authorized  to  grant  $ioo  in  books  to 
any  town  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
free  public  library.  The  commission 
selects  the  books  and  has  exercised  great 
influence  in  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  public  libraries.  It  is,  in  fact, 
interesting  to  know  that  when  the  law 
was  enacted  105  of  the  352  towns  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  had  no  free 
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libraries,  while  today  Massachusetts  has 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only- 
state  in  the  Union  in  which  the  number 
of  towns  and  the  number  of  free  pub- 
lic libraries  is  exactly  the  same.  New 
Hampshire  followed  in  1891  \fith  a 
somewhat  similar  law  by  which  $100 
was  granted  to  each  town  founding  a 
free  library ;  in  addition  to  this,  however, 
the  New  Hampshire  commission  was  in- 
strumental in  passing  a  compulsory 
library  law  by  which  every  town  must 
levy  a  certain  mill  tax  to  maintain  a 
library.  The  ihinimum  instead  of  the 
maximum  amount  is  prescribed;  if  the 
town  has  no  library  the  fund  accumu- 
lates, and  any  town  wishing  to  omit 
the  assessment  must  specifically  vote  to 
do  so.  In  1903,  144  libraries  had  been 
established  by  state  aid,  leaving  only  24 
towns  in  the  state  without  a  free  library. 
In  1892,  New  York  developed  a  system 
of  state  supervision  of  libraries,  putting 
the  work  in  charge  of  the  Home  educa- 
tion division  of  the  State  library  of  New 
York.  Under  this  law  the  regents  of 
the  university  were  given  power  to  issue 
charters  and  to  give  financial  aid  to  libra- 
ries which  fulfilled  certain  conditions. 
Two  organizers  now  give  their  entire 
time  to' the  work  of  visiting  and  assist- 
ing libraries  in  New  York,  and  they  are 
required  to  visit  each  library  at  least  once 
in  a  year.  New  York  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  state  to  estab- 
lish traveling  libraries,  the  first  library 
being  sent  out  in  1893.  Other  states  fol- 
lowed with  plans  modeled  after  those 
given  above,  and  in  1895  the  Wisconsin 
commission  was  organized  and  became 
the  pioneer  and  model  for  work  in  the 
Middle  west  and  Northwest,  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  rapidly  developing 
fields  for  public  libraries  in  the  world. 
The  Wisconsin  commission  carries  on 
its  work  through  three  departments: 
First,  the  instructional  department, 
which  includes  the  work  of  organizing 
and  visiting  libraries  and  the  library 
school,  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  suitable  applicants  for  library 
work;  second,  the  traveling  library  de- 
partment, and  third,  the  legislative  refer- 


ence and  document  department.  And 
so  the  work  has  gone  on  until  now  there 
are  33  states  in  the  Union  where  such 
commissions  exist.  In  this  count  of  33, 
Virginia  is  included  as  one,  on  account 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  its  state 
library  board  and  its  state  library  in  two 
of  the  fields  of  commission  work  that 
have  just  been  mentioned,  namely,  in 
the  department  of  traveling  libraries,  for 
which,  in  1906,  the  state  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $7500;  in  1908,  $1800, 
and  in  1910  an  appropriation  of  $1800, 
and  also  its  work  in  the  legislative  ref- 
erence department,  so  ably  conducted  by 
Dr  Mcllwaine,  our  state  librarian.  But 
in  the  great  work  of  aiding  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  upbuilding  of  libraries  at 
various  points  throughout  the  state, 
nothing  at  aH  is  being  done.  The  propo- 
sition, therefore,  that  the  library  associa- 
tion of  Virginia  is  fostering;  the  propo- 
sition that  it  was  our  pleasure  to  bring 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  and  the  proposition  which  it 
is  our  intention  to  keep  bringing  until 
we  get  the  people  of  the  state  to  realize 
its  importance  is,  not  to  establish  a  new 
state  library  commission,  but  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  present  State  library 
board  so  that  its  functions  would  not  be 
only  .to  have  supervision  and  control  of 
the  State  library  with  its  traveling  libra- 
ries and  its  legislative  reference  work, 
but  that  it  may  undertake  also  the  great 
work  of  attempting  to  create  libraries 
all  over  the  state  and  to  bring  about  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  the  same 
state  of  aflfairs  that  exists  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  namely, 
that  every  town  may  have  its  own  free 
public  library.  The  question  may  here 
be  very  properly  raised,  how  does  a 
commission  undertake  to  do  this  work, 
and  what  would  be  expected  of  the  com- 
mission by  a  town  that  was  interested 
in  having  a  public  library?  The  com- 
mission would  have  as  its  field  agent  an 
organizer  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  library  conditions  in 
every  part  of  the  state ;  wherever  an  in- 
itiative was  taken  in  a  community  to- 
ward   the    establishment    of    a    public 
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library  it  would  be  his  duty  to  encour- 
age such  a  movement  and  to  arouse  the 
community  to  a  realization  both  of  the 
need  and  of  the  ease  of  establishing  pub- 
lic libraries.  In  case  no  initiative  was 
furnished  it  would  be  his  duty  to  at- 
tempt to  arouse  one ;  this  work  could  be 
started,  and  when  started  carried  on  by 
correspondence,  by  personal  visits  to  the 
community  interested  in  a  library,  by 
conference  with  those  in  charge  of  the 
local  campaign,  by  furnishing  literature 
for  the  press  and  for  public  distribution, 
by  delivering  addresses  at  clubs  and  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  by  giving  everyone  in 
the  community  an  opportunity  to  deal 
intelligently  and  fairly  with  the  question,, 
whether  or  not  they  need  or  want  a  pub- 
lic library.  Where  libraries  have  already 
been  established  the  organizer  would  be 
expected  to  visit  them  at  least  once  a 
year  and  have  a  conference  with  the 
library  force  and  with  the  trustees  to 
examine  their  methods  of  selecting,  cat- 
aloging and  distributing  books,  and  to 
see  that  all  of  these  methods  are  stand- 
ard and  up-to-date.  After  this  initial 
advisory  work  has  been  done  the  organ- 
izer could  assist  the  local  committee  in 
•providing  plans  for  buildings  and  fur- 
nishings. So  many  public  libraries  have 
been  built  and  so  many  costly  mistakes 
have  been  made  that  it  is  now  nothing 
but  the  height  of  folly  for  any  commit- 
tee to  undertake  to  build  and  equip  a 
library  without  consulting  certain  stand- 
ards that  have  been  evolved  by  the 
results  of  past  experiences.  Just  imag- 
ine, if  you  can,  the  confusion  into  which 
educational  matters  in  our  state  would 
fall  if  each  municipality  and  each  dis- 
trict of  a  county  were  allowed  to  put  up 
buildings  and  arrange  courses  of  study 
according  to  its  own  ideas  without  any 
consultation  with  the  State  department 
of  education.  The  waste  is  just  as 
great  if  a  city  attempts  to  establish  a 
library  without  having  some  intelligent 
and  eflFectivC'  state  supervision.  The 
same  costly  mistakes  may  be  made  that 
have  been  made  over  and  over  again, 
and  they  would  not  be  made  if  some  ex- 
perienced person  could  be  called  on  to 


give  the  proper  assistance  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  Indiana  commission  has  a  col- 
lection of  photographs  and  floor  plans 
of  several  hundred  library  buildings  an- 
swering different  requirements  as  to 
space  and  cost;  these  have  proved  of 
the  greatest  value  to  architects  and  local 
boards,  and  doubtless  their  claim  is  true, 
that  the  assistance  they  give  a  single 
community  in  removing  the  possibility 
of  costly  mistakes  would  pay  the  entire 
maintenance  charge  of  the  commission 
for  several  years.  Another  matter  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
this:  the  state  of  Virginia  enrolls  in  its 
public  schools  about  400,000  pupils,  and 
for  the  maintenace  of  these  schools,  in 
addition  to  the  funds  provided  by  local 
taxation,  the  state  pays  a  total  sum  of 
$1,500,000.  Of  these  400,000  pupils, 
about  10,000  are  enrolled  in  high  schools, 
and  for  these  high  schools,  in  addition 
to  local  taxation  the  state  provides  the 
sum  of  $145,000.  More  than  this — ^the 
several  institutions  for  higher  education, 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  state 
funds,  enroll  at  the  most  2^:00  students 
from  Virginia,  and  toward  providing 
for  the  education  of  these  2500,  in  ad- 
dition to  sums  from  other  sources,  the 
states  provides  $500,000.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  hard  to  see  that  a  large  part 
of  the  money  spent  for  education  by  the 
state  of  Virginia  goes  to  the  fortunate 
few  who  are  able  to  carry  their  educa- 
tion to  the  point  of  the  college  or  the 
high  school.  Statistics  for  the  United 
States  show  that  the  average  school  term 
in  this  country  is  5^^  years;  that  is, 
taking  it  as  an  average,  our  boys  and 
girls  beginning  at  7  stop  school  at  the 
age  of  I2j4  years;  for  all  who  attend 
longer  than  that  there  must  be  an  equal 
number  who  attend  less  than  that  in  or- 
der to  maintain  that  as  an  average.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  apparent  that  in 
the  United  States  a  very  large  number 
of  boys  and  girls  never  have  any  oppor- 
tunity for  school  work  beyond  the  age 
of  10,  II  or  12  years,  and  these  are  the 
boys  and  girls  who  would  be  benefited  or 
who  might  well  be  benefited  by  the  es- 
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tablishment  in  every  community  of  a 
free  public  library.  These  boys  and 
girls,  lacking  in  educational  equipment 
and  often  in  the  physical  development 
that  goes  with  this,  are  unable  to  rise 
in  the  world  and  fill  the  lowest  places  in 
the  ranks  of  our  wage-earners.  When 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  wish 
to  make  an  appeal  for  increased  funds 
for  carrying  on  their  great  and  impor- 
tant work  they  send  men  of  eloquence 
to  plead  their  cause  in  our  legislative 
halls,  and  shall  no  one  be  found  to 
speak  one  word  of  appeal  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  this  uneducated  and  untrained 
mass  that  annually  leaves  the  public 
schools  with  an  education  not  only  not 
completed  but  not  even  fairly  begun? 
Does  not  the  state  owe  this  class  some- 
thing? Ought  it  not  counterbalance  the 
large  sums  given  to  the  fortunate  few 
who  go  to  high  schools  and  colleges  by 
giving  at  least  something  to  the  unfor- 
tunate many  whose  education  is  cut  off 
in  the  tender  years  of  youth  ? 

To  summarize  briefly:  the  work  that 
the  Library  association  of  Virginia  has 
mapped  out  for  itself  and  the  work  in 
which  it  invites  the  most  earnest  and 
cordial  cooperation  is  this:  To  intro- 
duce at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1 9 12  a  bill  providing  that  the 
powers  of  the  present  State  library 
board  shall  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
all  the  powers  delegated  in  other  states 
to  a  State  library  commission.  To  give 
to  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  this  work  sufficient  appropriation  to 
employ  an  organizer  who  shall  do  the 
work  I  have  attempted  to  outline  in 
these  remarks.  The  amount  of  money 
needed  would  be  small  at  first  and  would 
never  rise  to  a  very  large  sum,  and  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  work  that 
would  come  within  the  scope  of  activity 
of  such  a  board  would  be  second  only 
to  the  great  work  done  by  our  State 
department  of  education,  with  which,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  in  close  and  immediate 
cooperation;  for,  to  finish  as  I  began,  it 
is  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
"Public  library  is  an  integral  part  of 
public  education." 


N.  E.  A.  and  A.  L.  A.  Meetings 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

In  your  issue  of  January,  1911,  you 
printed  a  letter  from  "Library  teacher/' 
in  which  the  action  of  the  American 
library  association  and  the  National  ed- 
ucation association  was  criticized  for  the 
proposed  conventions  in  California,  in 
May  and  in  July. 

The  National  education  association,  in 
July,  1910,  practically  decided  that  San 
Francisco  was  the  most  desirable  place 
to  hold  its  "1911"  convention.  No  for- 
mal vote  of  the  board  of  directors  was 
taken,  but  this  is  substantially  the  fact. 
The  American  library  association  was 
notified  to  this  effect,  by  tel^ram,  from 
Boston.  'The  Library  section  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  voted  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Library  section  of  the 
National  education  association  send  a  pro- 
test to  the  American  library  association 
against  the  present  custom  of  holding  its 
annual  meeting  on  approximately  the  same 
date  as  the  National  education  associa- 
tion, thus  making  it  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure representative  librarians  as  speakers, 
and  impossible  for  its  members  to  attend 
both  conventions. 

On  July  13,  1 9  ID,  I,  as  president  of 
the  Library  section  of  the  National  edu- 
cation association,  communicated  with 
the  president  of  the  American  library 
association  and  suggested  that  the  Ameri- 
can library  association  meet  with  the  Na- 
tional education  association  in  July,  1911, 
in  San  Francisco,  naming  conditions 
under  which  final  business  arrangements 
between  the  two  bodies  could  probably 
be  made.  The  American  library  asso- 
ciation rejected  these  overtures  and  pro- 
ceeded to  call  a  meeting  in  California 
in  May,  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  a  large  number  of  its  members 
to  be  present. 

I  would  very  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
lack  of  cooperation  may  not  be  accred- 
ited to  the  National  education  associa- 
tion. This  association  has  shown  its  in- 
terest in  library  matters  by  the  continua- 
tion of  its  library  section  and  by  the  sug- 
gested joint  meeting  of  the  two  bodies. 
Edwin  White  Gaillard, 
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Time  of  Meeting  of  A.  L.  A. 

Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

I  wish  to  present  an  argument  for 
placing  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  later  in  the  year.  There  are 
usually  better  rates  given  in  July.  There 
surely  would  be  better  rates  this  year 
on  account  of  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting. 

The  May  meeting  is  inopportune  from 
the  fact  that  the  universities  and  normal 
schools  are  still  in  session.  The  libra- 
rians cannot  leave  advantageously. 

Furthermore,  when  one  makes  an  ex- 
pesive  trip  to  the  far  West,  he  should 
stay  a  month  or  more.  This  would  be 
possible  if  the  vacation  of  the  librarian 
should  occur  during  the  month  of  the 
meeting. 

Furthermore,  I  understand  from  peo- 
ple who  have  been  in  Pasadena  during 
the  summer  months  that  the  weather  is 
delightful  all  summer,  although  the 
spring  rains  leave  the  vegetation  fresh 
and  green  in  May. 

I  am  sure  the  present  date  will  incon- 
venience, if  it  does  not  prevent,  many 
of  the  university  and  normal  school 
librarians  from  attending. 

Henry  O.  Severance. 

University  of  Missouri. 

Deterioration  of  Periodical  Literature 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Permit  me  to  voice  a  regret,  strongly 
felt  of  late  years  in  many  quarters,  that 
the  number  of  periodicals  devoted  to 
pure  literature,  literary  criticism  and 
philosophy  of  literature  is  steadily  di- 
minishing. Speaking  of  America  only, 
we  are  furthermore  oppressed  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  periodicals  of  lit- 
erary methods  and  events  now  linger- 
ing, deteriorate  in  character.  Some  arc 
ponderous,  self-satisfied  of  tone  and  ed- 
itorship; others  have  grown  frivolous 
and  professionally  unreliable.  Never 
before  was  there  such  a  state,  never  be- 
fore has  literary  criticism  been  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  at  present.  Never  was 
there  in  America  a  greater  need  of  a 
periodical  reflecting  the  literary  move- 
ments of  the  times  in  all  their  aspects. 


criticizing  literary  effort  in  an  unbiased 
manner,  surveying  the  whole  field  of 
events  and  standing  for  a  united  effort 
along  the  line  of  national  ideals. 

Such  a  periodical  would  be  of  great 
help  to  library  interests  generally,  as 
well  as  to  librarians.  It  would  embrace 
within  its  scope  the  numerous  sidelights 
of  library  work  that  now  must  be  sought 
in  many  different  places. 

If  names  were  not  odious,  many 
shocking  examples  might  be  stated  of 
the  lightheartedness  with  which  certain 
literary  periodicals  at  present  approach 
serious  matters.  Let  this  one  suffice: 
A  recent  issue  of  an  eastern  magazine 
devoted  to  literary  criticism  contains  an 
article  on  a  timely  topic,  Tolstoi.  The 
matter  is  poor  enough,  but  one  accom- 
panying illustration  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "The  last  fareXvell — Tolstoi  leav- 
ing home,"  is  worse — though  even  more 
timely  than  the  text.  The  illustration 
shows  Tolstoi  in  his  home  garb  outside 
the  entrance  of  his  residence.  An  eld- 
erly woman  (conceivably  Mme  Tolstoi) 
is  supposedly  seeking  to  detain  him,  but 
Tolstoi  looking  inexorable,  strides  for- 
ward, leaving  his  home  forever.  ''The 
last  farewell — Tolstoi  leaving  home" — 
touching  indeed! 

The  observing  reader  is  not  sup- 
posed to  stop  and  consider  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  scene:  That  Tolstoi  and 
his  wife  would  have  posed  before  a 
photographer  at  the  moment  when,  of 
all  times,  witnesses  would  best  be  ab- 
sent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
Tolstoi  left  his  home  the  last  time  in 
a  way  entirely  different  from  that  indi- 
cated by  the  picture.  And,  above  all, 
the  illustration  is  one  that  has  teen 
circulated  widely,  and  for  some  time, 
in  various  magazines  and  newspapers. 
It  is  a  portrait  of  Tolstoi  and  his  sister 
at  the  entrance  of  Tolstoi's  home.  The 
editorial  inscription  is  the  purest  fabric 
of  fiction. 

And  we  bind  such  matter,  shelve  it, 
index  and  refer  our  readers  to  it  for 
true   and    authoritative   information! 

B. 
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Public  Libraries  perhaps  in  another  month,  or  even  two  months' 

■»o,.TH.Y,«c«^  AuousT  i>,.D  ,cFT»i»w  ^^^^»  ^^^y  Will  scnd  in  a  small  order. 

r-r ~ «,  ...  . —  In  the   matter  of  reinforced   bindings,  the 

Library  Bureau      -----      Pubhshers  ,        ,         ,                 ,        .,,.,,, 

i orders  have  been  so  slow  that  it  has  been  ques- 

M.  B.  AHBRll       --,---       Editor  tionable  how  far  we  are  warranted  in  keeping 

Subscription $2  a  year  ^^^se  things  in  stock.     Sometimes  the  supply 

Five  copies  to  one  library    -        -    $8  a  year  K^es  rather  well  and  those  coming  in  late  can- 
Single  number 25  cents  "O^  t>e  supplied.    Then  they  raise  the  cry  that 

Foreign  subscriptions      -       -     $2.25  a  year  the  reinforced  bindings  are  not  kept  in  stock. 

— ' — —  If  the  librarians  realized  what  the  reinforced 

Bntered  as  seoond-olass  matter  May  17,  18M.  at  the  Post*  ,.,.                     ^         ,            ,.            .«         ,          , 

offloe  at  Chicago,  lu..  under  aot  of  Maroh  8,1807.  bindings  meant  and  would  consider  that  they 

By  the  rales  of  the  banks  of  Chicago  an  Bzehange  are  getting  for  lo  cents  additional  a  binding 

charge  of  10  cenu  is  made  on  all  onvof-town    checks  for  that  wnulH  Artnnllv  c9v«>  iht^m  frnm  ^e  rAtitc  fn 

no    and    under.     In  remitting  subscriptions,  therefore,  ^"^^  WOUlQ  aciuaiiy  savc  inem  irom  25  Cents  tO 

?^J"  2?  i?*r  T?5i  **'  Ohic««o  ban^  or  post-office  35  cents  in  rebinding,  it  would  seem  that  they 
money  orders  should  be  sent.  1  «                        .                                                        • 
would  jump  at  it.     But  they  seem  very  in- 

Wtaen  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  « •/¥          .          .«           l*     j. 

the  old  address  must  be  giren.    The  notice  should  be  sent  dltterent  On  trie  SUDjecL 

two  wieks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect.  tii-t.'i 

If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magaxlne  dlscon<  While   thlS  perhaps   15  rather  a  SWCCp- 

tinned  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  «             « .«          . 

effect  should  be  sent.    Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con.  mg  Statement  tO  apply  tO  librarians  as   a 

tinuance  of  the  subscription  Is  desired.  ^                                     tri   j 

Copies  faiUng  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  m  the  claSS,   there   IS   Still    enOUeh    truth   in    it   tO 

malls,  wUi  be  dupUeated  without  charge!  f  request  to  do  so  '                                              ^ 

Is  recelTcd  within  80  days  after  publication.    Later  than  foV-A  fhp  mattpr  iinHfT  rnn<;iHprotirkn      Cf*r. 

thatdupllcate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  regular  rates  ^^'^^  ''"^  maiier  unaCf  COnsiaerailOn.    S^CT- 

=  tainly  in  Public  LiyBRARiEs,  and  presum- 

In  caring  for  subscriptions  to  Public  ably  elsewhere,  great  care  is  observed  in 
Libraries,  some  perplexity  as  to  just  presenting  the  advertisements  in  the 
how  the  subscription  is  to  be  entered  has  pages  of  the  periodical.  Several  times 
been  found.  It  would  be  a  helpful  thing  when  to  have  taken  advertisements 
if  all  subscribers  would  plainly  state  offered  would  have  meant  a  good  sum 
whether  the  subscription  is  a  personal  on  the  balance  side  of  the  income,  the 
one  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  en-  copy  has  been  refused  because  the  man- 
tered  in  the  name  of  the  library.  It  is  agement  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
not  possible  at  a  distance  to  tell  just  what  firms  offering  the  advertisements  were 
is  meant,  and  both  time  and  money  are  not  interested  in  the  libraries'  welfare,  or 
lost  in  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  the  material  offered  for  sale  was  inferior 
matter.  A  little  attention  to  this  small  in  quality  and  purpose, 
point  would  make  matters  easier  for  all  Public  Libraries  feels  justified  there- 
concerned.  fQre  in  saying  that  those  who  offer  their 

Reading  advertiaementa  — -  A  member  of  a  material    in    its    advertising    pages    are 

firm  which  has  made  considerable  invest-  firms  worthy  in  every  way  of  confidence, 

ment  in  trying  to  meet  the  demands  and  and  urges  the  readers  of  Public  Libra- 

wishes  of  librarians,  in  speaking  of  the  ries  to  give  close  attention  to  the  offers 

business  relations  with  them  recently,  had  made  by  its  advertisers.    Moreover,  when 

this  to  say :  further   information   is   offered   through 

Librarians  as  a  class  are  a  people  who  are  catalogs  or  otherwise,  the  librarians  are 

very  slow  to  take  up  with  a  new  idea  or  even  advised    to    investigate   at    least,   to    see 

to  take  advantage  of  a  new  proposition  in  a  j.^^  ^he  offer  made  affects  the  particu- 

bnsinesslike  way.    Even  when  they  are  getting  ,             11^1                ^     •        ^ 

k^  I  «*  u  ir             .              .1-         n      -x  lar  problems  they  are  trying  to  meet, 

a  book  at  half  or  quarter  price,  they  will  write  ^                       j       ^      j     ^ 

to  us  and  say,  "Is  there  any  discount  to  li-  I"  this  day  when  every  dollar  of  library 

braries?"    "Do  you  pay  the  express?"    Then  money  is  expected  to  do  the  work  of  two, 
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reputable  advertisers  who  go  to  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  presenting  oppor- 
tunities in  their  line  to  the  libraries,  ought 
to  meet  at  least  the  reciprocal  advantage 
of  examination  by  librarians,  of  material 
offered. 

Concentration — In  a  recent  discussion 
relating  to  affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A., 
it  was  questioned  whether  it  was  a 
wise  thing  to  break  up  the  member- 
ship into  so  many  distinct  parts  as 
was  coming  to  be  the  case  by  affilia- 
tion. There  is  some  ground  for  the 
question.  It  may  be  carried  further, 
and  one  may  ask,  even,  why  bring  so 
many  sections  into  the  association? 
It  is  a  question  if  the  greatest  power 
for  good  in  the  A.  L.  A.  would  not  arise 
from  a  strong  concentration  of  interest 
in  it  as  a  national  body,  by  the  presen- 
tation of  subject  for  thought  suitable  to 
such  a  body,  whose  word  of  influence 
would  be  a  word  of  power  sought  for 
by  other  national  bodies  that  make  for 
the  betterment  of  the  intellectual  life. 

The  State  and  smaller  organizations 
can  care  adequately  for  many  ques- 
tions that  now  come  before  the  A. 
L.  A.,  and  they  might  well  be  relegated 
to  the  former.  Such  a  course  would 
raise  the  A.  L.  A.  to  a  higher  plane  of 
action,  and  lead,  undoubtedly,  to  con- 
sequent power  for  usefulness  in  every 
form  of  library  work  in  the  general 
plan  of  human  effort. 

One  may  regard  with  respect,  though 
not  indorsing,  the  ideas  of  those  who 
wish  to  confine  their  support  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  some  particular  emphasis 
of  their  own  field  work.  This  latter 
at  times  is  a  very  praiseworthy  thing 
to  do,  but  as  a  general  proposition,  the 
American  Library  Association  ought  to 
be  a  place  for  librarians  of  all  kinds  and 


classes  to  get  inspiration,  information 
and  recreation  on  general  grounds. 

In  discussing  a  recent  matter  of  in- 
terest to  librarians,  Dr  Putnam,  li- 
brarian of  Congress,  expressed  the 
thought,  "We  are  all  Americans;  that 
is  to  say,  librarians  of  the  American 
continent — we  are  all  librarians,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  should 
not  belong  to  the  same  organization." 
There  is  much  material  for  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  words  of  Dr  Putnam. 

Other  organizations  of  a  similar 
grade  to  the  A.  L.  A,  have  found  it  a 
mistake  to  have  so  many  sections  and 
departments  in  their  organizations,  and 
really  a  large  number  of  their  mem- 
bers have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  do  not  want  so  much  specializing 
in  the  organization.  Is  it  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  A.  L.  A.  to  gain  this 
knowledge  through  its  own  experience, 
or  shall  it  not  take  the  opinion  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  for  instance,  or  the  A.  A. 
A.  S.,  and  consider  calmly  and  wisely 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  li- 
brary profession,  regardless  of  pleasing 
this  one  or  that  one,  to  consider 
whether  the  A.  L.  A.  shall  be  cut  into 
unmanageable,  valueless  strips  or  be  a 
strong,  compact  body,  to  discuss  na- 
tional library  needs  and  to  add  its 
power  to  other  national  associations 
that  are  making  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in,  and  making  a  more 
intelligent  people  to  inhabit  it? 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  another: 
Library  work  is  still  passing  through  a 
test,  a  strain  and  a  judgment  that  tempt 
much  discussion.  This  ought  to  lead,  not 
to  controversy,  but  to  a  movement  that 
will  shift  what  needs  shifting  and  clear 
the  ground  for  a  larger  view  and  for 
wise,  free  action. 
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American  Library  Associat^pn  South- 
ern California  Conference,  191 1 

Preliminary    announcement    of    the    travel 
committee 

The  decision  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
in  Pasadena  offers  an  opportunity  to  see 
California  at  much  less  expense  and  un- 
der much  more  favorable  conditions  than 
orcHnarily.  Exact  figures  are  not  possi- 
ble until  definite  rate  has  been  settled  by 
the  railroads,  but  at  this  time  an  approxi- 
mate can  be  given  and  the  skeleton  of 
itinerary  proposed  by  this  committee.  The 
route  has  been  decided  as  most  nearly 
meeting  the  wishes  of  those  expecting 
to  take  the  trip  and  gives  a  rather  re- 
markable opportunity  to  see  the  princi- 
pal features  of  our  West  and  Southwest, 
including  the  Rocky  mountains.  Two 
methods  of  making  the  trip  are  possible : 
one  by  a  personally  conducted  party,  by 
special  train  out,  and  opportunity  to  re- 
turn either  with  the  party  or  by  any  other 
route  at  any  time  during  the  summer ;  the 
other  by  individual  journey,  having  the 
benefit  of  the  reduced  railroad  rates  and, 
if  desired,  travel  by  tourist  sleeper  instead 
of  Pullman. 

The  proposed  itinerary  of  the  party 
will  be  made  up  in  consultation  with 
those  familiar  with  the  region  to  be  vis- 
ited, as  giving  the  maximum  of  variety 
and  covering  the  most  notable  features 
of  that  part  of  our  country. 

During  the  week  at  Pasadena  it  is  as- 
sumed that  side  trips  will  be  made  by 
the  delegates  to  the  various  points  of  in- 
terest thereabouts  —  Los  Angeles,  Mt 
Lowe,  Mt  Wilson,  Riverside  and  Mt 
Robidoux,  Redlands,  Long  Beach,  Cata- 
lina  L'^land  off  the  coast,  and  possibly  to 
San  Diego  and  Coronado  Beach,  the  ex- 
treme southwestern  corner  of  the  United 
States.  The  expense  of  such  trips  is  not 
included  in  the  party  ticket,  nor  the  cost 
of  the  week  at  the  conference  in  Pasa- 
dena (Hotel  Maryland  is  headquarters, 
and  ample  chance  nearby  for  accommoda- 
tions at  somewhat  less  rate  if  desired). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  special  excursion 
rates  will  be  made  to  the  various  points  of 
interest   mentioned,    and   an    ^xtra    day 


after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference 
is  allowed  in  order  thoroughly  to  cover 
the  region. 

Leaving  Pasadena  on  the  homeward 
journey  the  party  will  travel  north  by  the 
famous  coast  line  over  the  '*Road  of  a 
thousand  wonders,"  stopping  first  at 
Santa  Barbara,  where  a  visit  will  be 
made  to  the  old  Mission,  one  of  the  best 
preserved  and  most  beautiful  of  the  his- 
toric line  of  old  missions  extending  from 
San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  built  nearly 
200  years  ago  by  the  Spanish  fathers. 
The  Santa  Barbara  mission  is  still  occu- 
pied, and  with  its  attractive  gardens  and 
beautiful  location  forms  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  state. 

At  old  Monterey  two  nights  will  be 
spent  at  Hotel  Del  Monte,  famous  the 
world  over  for  its  location  and  beautiful 
grounds,  with  palms  and  cacti,  and  here 
the  famous  17-mile  drive  along  the  coast 
to  the  old  cypress  grove  will  be  taken. 

At  Santa  Cruz  there  will  be  a  chance 
to  visit  the  grove  of  big  trees;  at  Palo 
Alto  a  stop  in  order  to  inspect  the  Le- 
land  Stanford  Jr  university. 

Arriving  at  San  Francisco  the  party 
will  spend  three  days,  which  will  give 
opportunity  to  visit  Oakland,  the  State 
university  at  Berkeley,  the  Golden  Gate 
park  and  to  ascend  Mt  Tamalpais.  An 
expedition  to  the  new  Chinatown  will  also 
be  of  interest. 

The  Yosemite  national  park  trip  will 
be  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  prolong 
their  stay  on  the  coast  five  days  at  an 
extra  expense  of  about  $40,  which 
amount  will  not  include  the  day  and 
a-half  trip  when  in  the  park  to  the  Mari- 
posa grove  of  big  trees,  though  time  will 
be  allowed  so  that  those  who  wish,  may 
take  this  coaching  trip  at  an  expense  of 
$15  extra.  The  committee  believes  that 
having  seen  the  big  trees  near  Santa 
Cruz  many  will  not  feci  it  worth  while 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  the  Mariposa 
grove. 

If  sufficient  numbers  wish  the  Yo- 
semite stop-over,  a  specially  conducted 
party  will  be  made  up  to  return  by  the 
same  route  as  the  first  party  only  five 
days  later.     All  those  who  are  thinking 
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of  taking  this  trip  to  the  coast  whether 
by  special  party  or  independently  should 
write  to  F.  W.  Faxon,  chairman  travel 
committee,  83  Francis  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  stating  whether  they  wish  to.  take 
in  Yosemite  or  not.  An  approximate 
idea  of  the  number  in  the  party  to  the 
coast  and  for  Yosemite  can  thus  be 
gained  which  will  greatly  aid  the  commit- 
tee in  working  out  the  details  of  the  trip. 

From  San  Francisco,  starting  east- 
ward, stop  will  be  made  at  Sacramento 
for  a  few  hours  to  visit  the  state  capitol 
and  see  that  beautiful  city.  Then  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mor- 
mons, will  be  visited,  whence  a  day  ride 
by  train  through  the  heart  of  the  Rockies 
will  bring  the  party  to  Colorado  Springs 
and  Manitou,  where  a  day  or  two  can  be 
spent.  The  ascent  of  Pike's  Peak,  the 
drive  through  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
trolley  trip  to  the  North  and  South  Chey- 
enne canyons  and  a  visit  to  the  Cripple 
Creek  gold  fields  are  among  the  many 
possibilities.  Then,  to  end  the  sightsee- 
ing, a  day  in  Denver  with  opportunity  to 
visit  the  new  Public  library. 

In  a  later  announcement  the  committee 
will  give  the  railroad  rates,  the  Pullman 
and  tourist  car  rates  and  a  list  of  the 
various  lines  over  which  this  trip  may  be 
made.  It  will  also  be  arranged  that  those 
going  dut  with  the  special  party  can  re- 
turn home  by  the  northern  routes  from 
Portland  and  Seattle,  with  opportunity, 
if  desired,  to  visit  Yellowstone  Park,  or 
go  through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Frederick  W.  Faxon, 

Chairman  A.  L.  A.  travel  committee. 


The  print  department  in  the  New  York 
public  library  has  arranged  an  exhibition 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Lenox  library  build- 
ing under  the  title  of  "Paris  etchings." 
The  pictures  of  Meryon  occupv  the  place 
of  honor,  while  the  whole  exhibit  amourits 
to  a  delightful  ramble  through  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  Paris  under  the 
guidance  of  those  who  best  know  its 
points  of  beauty  and  interest.  A  differ- 
ent Paris,  seen  with  different  tempera- 
ments, is  presented  by  the  various  artists 
included. 


Midwinter  Library  Meetings 
Executive  board 

At  the  A.  L.  A.  executive  board  meet- 
ing on  January  5,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  publishers  and 
newspapers  as  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  paper  used,  as  follows :  Frank  P.  Hill, 
chairman;  Cedric  Chivers  and  H.  G. 
Wadlin. 

The  committee  on  nominations  for 
191 1  was  appointed  as  follows:  A.  E. 
Bostwick,  W.  H.  Brett,  W.  L.  Brown, 
Mary  F.  Isom  and  Mary  E.  Hazeltine. 

The  consideration  of  the  date  for  the 
A.  L.  A.  conference  hinged  on  the  differ- 
ence in  transportation  rates  in  May  and 
June.  Railroad  announcements  which 
will  be  due  Feb.  i  will  help  to  decide  the 
matter.  If  the  date  already  selected, 
May  18,  will  cause  too  great  a  difference 
the  date  will  be  changed. 

The  treasurer,  Carl  B.  Roden,  also 
showed  the  receipts  for  1910  to  have  been 
$10,334.54 ;  expenditures,  $7,908.57.  The 
amount  of  the  credits  in  the  bank,  inter- 
est, etc.,  left  a  balance  on  hand  January 
3  of  $3,192.56. 

The  finance  committee  reported  the  es- 
timated income  for  1910  as  $6,800.  The 
actual  income  amounted  to  $6,959.  The 
finance  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  question  of  the  disposal  of  tfie  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  should  be  set- 
tled. The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  balances  should  be  debited  with 
expenses  properly  chargeable  against 
them  and  the  remainder  added  to  the 
surplus.  The.  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  reported  that  the  committee 
had  audited  the  accounts  of  the  secretary 
and  had  found  that  the  receipts  as  stated 
by  the  treasurer  agreed  with  the  treas- 
urer's checks  and  the  cash  accounts  of 
the  latter.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chair- 
man that  in  future  the  receipts  both  of 
the  association  and  the  publishing  board 
should  be  summarized  and  reported 
monthly  and  those  of  the  publishing 
board  at  least  should  be  transferred  to 
the  treasurer  monthly. 

The  committee  has  designated  E.  H. 
Anderson  of  New  York  city  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  trustees,  and  the  results 
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will  be  made  a  part  of  the  monthly  report 
of  the  finance  committee  to  the  associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting. 

The  resignation  of  Chalmers  Hadley 
as  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  was  pre- 
sented and  the  board  voted  that  of  neces- 
sity the  resignation  be  accepted.  By  a 
unanimous  vote  George  B.  Utley  of  Flor- 
ida was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr  Hadley, 
with  a  salary  of  $2,100  for  the  year  191 1. 

A  communication  from  A.  S.  Root, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  library 
training,  repeated  again  its  request  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  library  schools.  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  the  request  could 
not  be  complied  with. 

James  L.  Gillis  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Asa  Don  Dickinson,  who  resigned 
from  the  committee  on  work  with  the 
blind. 

Publishing  board 

Mr  Roden,  as  treasurer,  reported  for 
1 910  as  follows: 

Receipts 
P.  B.  Wright,  retiring  treasurer.. $  1,801.33 

Carnegie    trustee    fund 2,245.23 

Headqauters    collection 5f358.S4 

Trustees    Carnegie    fund 2,000.00 

Chalmers      Hadley     headquarters 

collection    1,510.79 

Interest    on    bank   balance,   Janu- 
ary-December      21.16 

Total    $12,937.05 

Expenditures 

Credits,  checks    1-18 $12,074.21 

Balance    Union    Trust    Company, 

Chicago    862.84 

Credit,  National  Bank  of  Republic       250.00 

Carnegie  fund,  interest 1,772.21 

Headquarters,  cash  box 163.25 

Total    $  3*048.30 

The  press  proofs  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Book- 
list can  no  longer  be  sent  under  the  sec- 
ond-class postal  rates,  so  the  board  voted 
to  discontinue  the  printing  of  the  booklist 
press  proofs  and  to  send  two  copies  to  all 
unexpired  subscriptions  for  the  press 
proofs. 

It  was  voted  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  printing  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  to  make  the  subscription  price 
as  follows: 


For  bulk   subscriptions: 

For  annual    subscriptions $0.40 

For  addressing   and  mailing i  cent 

For  individual  copies: 

For  one    subscription $1.00 

For  additional  copies  up  to  10..     .50  each 

For  10  or   more   copies 40  each 

For  mailing   and   changes    in   address,    ad- 
ditional. 

The  board  voted  to  have  an  annual  sup- 
plement to  the  index  of  the  Bulletin.  Miss 
Bascom  reported  on  the  supplement  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  1904  catalog  and  stated  that 
the  list  of  out-of-print  books  in  the  cata- 
log was  prepared  and  that  the  list  of  new 
editions  in  the  1904  catalog  was  nearly 
completed.  The  board  agreed  to  include 
1910  publications  in  the  supplement  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  catalog,  1904,  and  also 
agreed  to  include  3000  titles  in  the  sup- 
plement. 

The  proposed  removal  of  the  booklist 
office  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to  the  execu- 
tive office  in  Chicago  was  postponed  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf  reported  on  a 
revised  list  of  subject  headings  and  said 
that  while  good  progress  was  being  made 
that  the  work  could  not  be  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  publishing  board  agreed  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  A.  L.  A.  executive  office 
in  Chicago,  $1500  to  $2000  a  year% 

It  was  voted  that  the  chairman  and  Mr 
Bostwick  be  appointed  with  power  to  ar- 
range for  an  index  to  library  reports  at 
an  expense  not  to  exceed  $300. 

George  B.  Utley  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Chalmers  Hadley,  who  had  resigned 
as  secretary. 

Council  meeting 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
council  was  held  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  6, 
with  26  members  in  attendance.  Presi- 
dent Wyer  voiced  again  the  appreciation 
of  the  council  and  association  over  the 
continued  generosity  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Chicago  public  library. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident to  report  on  special  library  associa- 
tion for  affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A.  sub- 
mitted the  following  points : 

On   general  principles   the   committee 
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prefers  the  formation  of  a  section  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  rather  than  of  a  separate  organ- 
ization when  it  is  a  question  of  one  or 
the  other.  The  affiliation  would  tend  to 
attract  to  the  annual  conference  a  num- 
ber of  desirable  members  who  might  not 
attend  otherwise  at  all.  These  members 
could  hardly  fail  to  impart  fresh  interest 
to  the  discussion  and  to  suggest  fresh 
topics  worthy  of  investigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  there  is  neces- 
sarily much  common  ground  in  the  field 
occupied  by  the  two  associations,  the 
younger  of  the  two  ought  to  profit  largely 
by  the  experience  of  the  members  of  the 
senior  organization.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  it  would  be  possible  to  oflFset 
the  admitted  drawback  of  increasing  the 
complexity  of  future  A.  L.  A.  programs 
and  of  the  rather  vague  scope  of  the  spe- 
cial libraries  association,  a  vagueness 
which  will  doubtless  be  remedied  as  time 
goes  on.  C.  H.  Gould,  Chairman. 

A.  E.  BosTWiCK. 

C.  W.  Andrews. 

The  wide  divergence  of  sincere  feel- 
ing in  the  matter  made  it  advisable  to 
make  a  special  order  of  business  so  that 
other  subjects  might  be  disposed  of.  It 
was  therefore  made  a  special  order  of 
business  at  12  o'clock  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  affiliation 
of  the  State  library  association  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  the  council  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

Answers  from  22  state  library  associa- 
tions at  the  meeting  at  Mackinac  and 
the  idea  of  formal  connection  between 
the  state  and  national  bodies  is  a  new  one 
to  most  of  the  associations.  It  therefore 
seemed  desirable  that  the  investigations 
should  be  continued  for  that  reason  and 
also  that  the  idea  and  methods  of  proced- 
ure might  be  presented  by  the  secretary 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
the  fall  meetings  of  the  several  associa- 
tions in  a  practical  way  to  secure  definite 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  requests  to  be  presented  by  the 
secretary  were  as  follows : 

i)  Do  you  believe  it  would  strengthen 
the  association  of  your  state  if  the  A.  L. 


A.  required  membership  in  the  State  as- 
sociation as  a  condition  for  membership 
in  the  A.  L.  A.  ? 

2)  Would  an  official  delegate  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  conference  bring  your  associa- 
tion into  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  national 
body? 

3)  What  action  would  you  think  de- 
sirable on  the  part  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  give 
recognition  to  such  state  delegates? 

4)  Should  there  be  any  financial  obli- 
gation between  the  State  associations  and 
the  A.  L.  A. 

5)  Kindly  give  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  a  closer  relation  may  be  brought 
about  between  the  A.  L.  A.  and  your 
State  association. 

As  a  result  of  these  presentations  by 
the  secretary,  communications  have  been 
received  from  library  associations  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, North  Dakota  and  Kansas.  The 
reports  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Michigan  favored  the  idea  of  affiliation 
and  suggested  that  a  program  committee 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  place  on  the  program  a 
round  table  meeting  for  the  officers  of  the 
State  association  and  others  interested  to 
consider  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
State  association  and  its  work  as  it  re- 
lates to  that  of  the  national  organization. 

Minnesota  favored  the  idea  and  be- 
lieved that  some  method  of  affiliation 
would  result  in  mutual  benefit  to  the 
State  association  and  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
Minnesota  is  ready  to  cooperate  in  car- 
rying out  any  plans  formulated  by  the 
committee. 

Iowa,  by  a  special  committee,  reported 
that  in  their  judgment  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  unfair  to  require  membership 
in  the  libraries  to  require  membership  in 
the  A.  L.  A.  as  a  condition  for  mem- 
bership in  a  state  organization.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  subject 
be  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of 
both  state  and  national  associations. 

Illinois.  The  committee  reported  that 
they  required  membership  in  the  State 
association  as  a  requisite  for  membership 
in  the  A.  L.  A.,  but  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  not  immediately  strengthen 
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the  A.  L.  A.,  and  might  therefore  be 
unwise  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
thought  that  a  delegate  would  not  only 
keep  the  State  association  in  closer  touch 
and  sympathy  with  the  national  body, 
but  also  would  keep  the  A.  L.  A.  more 
closely  in  sympathy  with  library  work 
in  general.  The  mutual  benefits  would 
probably  be  more  definite  in  the  case  of 
strong  associations  or  states  near  the 
place  of  holding  the  conference.  The 
traveling  expenses,  however,  might  cre- 
ate a  problem.  The  delegate  to  the  A. 
L.  A.  should  be  asked  to  make  a  report 
on  the  library  work  in  his  state,  and 
might  well  be  afforded  a  seat  (but  no 
vote)  in  the  A.  L.  A.  council.  The  list 
of  delegates  should  be  published  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  bulletin.  (Hand-book  and  con- 
ference proceedings.) 

There  should  be  annual  dues  paid  by 
the  State  association.  These  dues  might 
be  uniform  for  all  associations,  $25  the 
minimum  price,  or  the  amount  might 
be  based  on  the  number  of  paid-up 
members  of  the  State  associations,  say 
20  cents  per  member.  A  round  table 
meeting  of  the  state  officers  or  other 
accredited  delegates  of  the  state  asso- 
ciation might  be  held  at  the  A.  L.  A.  con- 
ference to  discuss  problems  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  State  associations. 

Indiana.  The  following  answers  to  the 
requests  were  given  by  the  association : 

Question  i — Answer:  No. 

Question  2 — Answer :  Perhaps. 

Question  3 — Answer:  Allow  the  State 
association  to  elect  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

Question  4 — Answer:  No. 

Question  5 — Answer :  Perhaps  a  round 
table  discussion  by  active  presidents  and 
delegates  about  State  association  work. 

The  communication  also  had  the  fol- 
lowing pledges: 

If  any  other  lines  of  action  are  taken 
up  looking  toward  helpful  cooperation, 
the  Indiana  library  association  pledges  its 
interest  and  support. 

The  North  Dakota  state  association 
adopted  the  following  approval  of  a  plan 
that  would  bring  about  cooperation  be- 
tween* the  libraries  of  the  country.     Wc 


commend  especially  the  appointment  of 
a  representative  from  each  state  associa- 
tion to  the  A.  L.  A.  who  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  meetings  of  the  council. 

Kansas  assured  thtf  A.  L.  A.  of  its 
earnest  cooperation  and  hopes  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  said 
association  whenever  possible.  The  re- 
sponses indicated  the  sentiment  of  repre- 
sentative library  associations  of  the  mid- 
dle West  and  as  such  afford  suggestions. 

Conclusions  of  the  A.   L.  A.  committee 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  evident : 

i)  Practically  all  are  agreed  that  an 
official  representative  from  the  State  as- 
sociation to  the  A.  L.  A.  annual  meetings 
would  identify  the  State  association  more 
closely  with  the  national  body. 

2)  The  A.  L.  A.  could  in  some  way 
give  this  delegate  recognition  at  the  an- 
nual meeting.  A  round  table  provided 
on  the  A.  L.  A.  program  is  desirable 
where  reports  could  be  received,  questions 
relating  to  matters  could  be  discussed, 
circuits  of  state  district  association  meet- 
ings planned  to  avoid  conflict  of  dates 
and  arrangements  made  for  an  A.  L.  A. 
speaker.  Such  a  round  table,  if  pro- 
vided on  the  program  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for 
next  year,  would  afford  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  now  under 
consideration  as  to  the  desirability  of 
official  connection  or  federation  and  the 
methods  therefor. 

As  to  question  4,  regarding  financial 
obligations,  no  plan  as  yet  has  taken  form 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  consider- 
ing this  matter  sufficiently  definite  to  be 
presented.  Formal  connection  of  the 
State  association  with  the  A.  L.  A.  would 
certainly  necessitate  an  annual  fee.  If 
the  privileges  of  an  A.  L.  A.  speaker  at 
A.  L.  A.  expense  ^should  be  a  part  of  the 
plan,  the  fee  should  be  large  enough  to 
justify  the  expense. 

If  a  flexible  amount  consisting  of  a  per 
capita  fee  from  the  state  association  is 
recommended,  the  larger  and  stronger  as- 
sociation would  w^th  justice  contribute 
much  more  to  the  A.  L.  A.  fund  while 
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receiving  no  greater  benefits.  If  a  fixed 
annual  fee  be  named,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  state  association,  it  would 
hardly  seem  equitable.  In  either  case  the 
affiliated  or  federated  state  association 
should  be  entitled  to  a  speaker  sent  by 
the  A.  L.  A.,  either  its  president  or  a 
librarian  of  national  reputation,  who 
would  come  for  an  address  without  any 
further  cost  to  the  state  association.  It 
would  seem  that  such  speaker  might  also 
be  available  for  State  associations  not 
federated  but  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
association. 

The  following  points  are  suggested  for 
special  consideration: 

If  some  formal  consideration  is  consid- 
ered advisable,  does  the  council  favor 
providing  a  round  table  of  the  officers  or 
representatives  of  the  State  library  asso- 
ciation at  the  next  meeting  of  the  A. 
L.  A.? 

Does  the  council  favor  recognition  of 
the  representative  of  the  State  associa- 
tion by  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  if  so. 
simply  as  a  courtesy  or  with  a  vote?  If 
with  a  vote,  what  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  necessary? 

Would  the  council  favor  a  sufficiently 
large  fee  from  the  State  associations  to 
provide  for  the  A.  L.  A.  speakers'  ex- 
penses in  attendance  at  the  state  meet- 
ings? AucE  S.  Tyler,  Chairman. 
S.  H.  Ranck.  . 
F.  P.  Hill. 

Net  fiction 

The  next  topic  for  discussion  was  in 
regard  to  net  fiction  and  was  made  by 
Carl  B.  Roden  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee on  book-buying.  Mr.  Roden  made  a 
verbal  report,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  substance: 

With  the  opening  of  the  current  sea- 
son a  number  of  American  publishers  be- 
gan to  issue  their  new  fiction  upon  the 
net  price  basis  at  prices  ranging  from  $1 
to  $1.40,  and  even  to  $1.50,  all  net,  from 
which  no  discount  may  be  allowed  except 
to  libraries,  and  to  them  not  more  than 
10  per  cent.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
publishers  are  familiar  ones,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  retail  dealer 


against  indiscriminate  price-cutting  and 
the  increase  in  cost  of  materials.  By  this 
move  libraries  are  obliged  to  suffer  a  very 
material  advance  over  their  former  rate 
on  new  fiction,  a  $1.35  novel  now  costing 
the  libraries  $1,213^  net.  It  seems  to  the 
committee  that  the  libraries  have  a  just 
cause  for  complaint  against  this  reduction 
in  discount,  which  involves  a  greater  in- 
crease in  cost  of  fiction  to  them  than  to 
the  individual  purchaser  of  single  copies, 
for  whose  benefit  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  retail  trade  has  to  be  maintained. 

Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ID  per  cent  discount  (which  hardly  repre- 
sents the  true  diflFerence  in  actual  selling 
cost  between  handling  individual  sales 
and  Hbrary  orders)  was  not  fixed  as  the 
result  of  a  careful,  scientific  eflFort  to  ar- 
rive at  a  fair  basis  of  diflPerentiation,  and 
that  the  booksellers  themselves,  with 
whom  we  deal,  were  not  consulted.  I 
believe  that,  if  we  could  get  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  dealers,  we 
should  find  that  they  would  agree  to  a 
higher  rate  of  discount  for  their  library 
customers. 

My  recommendation,  therefore,  is  as 
follows :  that  the  book-buying  committee 
be  instructed  to  endeavor  to  secure  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  booksellers  do- 
ing business  with  libraries  as  to  the 
proper  and  practicable  discount  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  libraries  on  pur- 
chases of  new  net  fiction. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  several 
speakers  expressed  the  opinion  that-  the 
increased  price  of  net  fiction  was  not 
benefiting  materially  the  retail  bookseller. 
Purd  B.  Wright  said  he  believed  that  the 
booksellers  were  making  less  money  on 
the  $1.50  net  fiction  rules  than  formerly 
and  that  the  publishers  were  the  ones  who 
were  profiting  by  the  new  rules  regarding 
net  fiction. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Miss  Marvin  of  Oregon  expressed  the 
protest  against  the  public  library  discon- 
tinuing to  any  extent  its  purchase  of 
wholesome  fiction.  Public  libraries  are 
almost  as  important  in  oflfering  whole- 
some recreation  as  in  their  educational 
work,  and  as  each  year  increases  tiie  ex- 
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tent  of  questionable  recreation  for  both 
old  and  young,  I  believe  we  ought  not  to 
consider  lessening  the  library  supply  of 
decent  fiction.  Most  taxpayers  are  just  as 
willing  to  support  libraries  for  this  pur- 
pose as  for  any  other,  and  that  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  fiction  we  should  cut 
off  numbers  of  readers  who  are  entitled  to 
library  servipe. 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  secure 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  booksellers 
doing  business  with  libraries  as  to  the 
proper  and  practicable  discount  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  libraries  on  the 
purchase  of  new  net  fiction  and  to  report 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  council. 

A  communication  from  M.  Oscar 
Grojean  in  regard  to  action  at  the 
Brussels  conference  on  the  international 
cataloging  code  was  then  read.  The 
council  voted  to  refer  the  communica- 
tion to  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  inter- 
national relations. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  as  ex- 
pressed by  Mr  Putnam,  that  ''as  libra- 
rians the  A.  L.  A.  welcomes  the  project 
and  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
proposed  international  cataloging  code." 

The  council  expressed  the  approval  of 
the  plans  for  the  organization  proposed 
by  the  catalc^  section  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

A  request  was  then  read  from  libra- 
rians of  agricultural  libraries  asking  that 
the  council  establish  an  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.  The  petition  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  constitution  and  by-laws  and  was  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  president. 

Mr  Andrews  made  an  informal  report 
of  the  Brussels  conference  and  presented 
to  the  council  an  informal  request  from 
Mr  Shaw  of  Liverpool  that  American 
librarians  consider  meeting  either  offi- 
cially or  as  individuals  with  the  British 
library  association  at  its  meeting  at  Liv- 
erpool in  1912. 

The  hour  for  special  business  having 
arrived,  a  letter  from  the  librarian  of  the 
H.  M.  Byllesby  company,  Chicago,  :i 
member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Special  library  association,  was 
read.    She  entered  a  strong  protest,  giv- 


ing reasons  why  she  thought  it  unwise  to 
receive  the  Special  library  association  on 
any  other  basis  except  as  a  section  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  She  was  joined  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  special  librarians  in  Chicago 
in  her  opinion  that  a  section  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  would  offer  ample  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  such  special  problems  as 
existed,  and  were  opposed  to  a  special 
libraries  development  except  as  a  section 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  All  the  librarians  in 
business  houses  in  Chicago  and  vicinity 
who  were  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  the  Special 
library  association  were  in  accord  with 
the  opinion  that  the  Special  library  asso- 
ciation covered  a  field  which  is  not  al- 
ready covered  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  but  which 
could  easily  be  made  to  do  so.  When  the 
membership  of  the  Special  library  asso- 
ciation is  boiled  down,  eliminating  from 
their  list  published  in  April,  1910,  the 
names  of  those  already  connected  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  or  National  association  of 
state  libraries,  college  libraries,  technical 
libraries,  many  public  libraries  and  so  on, 
there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  libraries 
that  are  active  in  the  Special  library  asso- 
ciation. The  others  are  members  in  name 

ilv  and  their  interest  has  been  to  be  in 
line  to  receive  the  much-talked-of  puWi- 
cations  of  the  special  library  association, 
annual  dues  at  the  start  including  a  sub- 
scription to  the  publication.  It  will  be 
found  that  those  who  have  been  standing 
for  the  Special  library  associations  repre- 
sent distinctively  public  library  interests 
and  that  the  business  library  field  which 
the  Special  library  association  is  sup- 
posed to  serve  largely  is  exceedingly 
small. 

There  are  few  purely  business  libraries 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  greatest 
need  is  for  librarians  who  can  bring  the 
material  of  the  public  or  technical  libra- 
ries to  the  immediate  use  of  the  firms 
which  employ  them.  There  are  small  col- 
lections of  books  found  in  various  bus- 
iness houses  very  inadequately  adminis- 
tered by  people  who  have  had  no  library 
experience  whatever,  much  less  library 
training.  These  are  they  who  are  calling 
most  loudly  for  a  separate  association. 
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In  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
"affiliated"  in  this  case,  the  danger  lies  in 
affiliating  such  associations  and  in  so  dig- 
nifying their  work  by  an  undue  standing 
in  the  A.  L.  A.,  which  cannot  but  un- 
doubtedly result  in  the  lowering  of  the 
high  library  standards  of  professional 
work  for  which  A.  L.  A.  has  so  long 
stood. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Special  library 
association  at  Mackinac,  when  the  prop- 
osition was  made  to  ask  the  A.  L.  A.  to 
admit  the  Special  library  association  as 
an  affiliated  society,  there  were  not  more 
than  a  dozen  voting  members  present. 
The  writer  suggested  from  the  floor  of 
that  meeting  that  before  the  important 
step  was  taken  in  determining  the  rela- 
tion of  this  association  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
there  should  be  an  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  wishes  of  the  several  reported 
members  of  the  Special  library  associa- 
tion who  were  not  present,  and  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Special  library 
association  should  ask  to  become  a  section 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  or  an  affiliated  association 
should  be  thoroughly  written  up  in  the 
publication  Special  Libraries  before  any 
action  was  taken.  The  reply  was  that  if 
the  membership  of  the  Special  library  as- 
sociation was  not  interested  enough  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  they  did  not 
care  probably  what  the  association  did. 
This  is  certainly  true,  and  as  not  more 
than  seven  voted  affirmatively,  it  only 
proves  the  point  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  make,  that  the  Special  library  associa- 
tion represents  probably  less  than  a  dozen 
working  libraries  who  are  drawing  for 
help  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  well  or- 
ganized general  libraries  which  are  al- 
ready interested  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Not  a 
day  goes  by  that  someone  'who  has  been 
appointed  for  reasons  other  than  he 
knows  clearly  what  he  is  trying  to  do 
calls  on  the  several  trained  librarians  in 
our  vicinity  for  the  simplest  information, 
and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the  charac- 
ter and  knowledge  of  many  of  those 
who  are  insisting  on  being  a  separate 
body  from  the  A.  L.  A.  discredit  the 
value  of  their  opinion  in  the  matter. 
There  is  undoubtedly  something  which 


might  be  done  in  the  A.  L.  A.  in  giving 
attention  to  technical  libraries,  perhaps 
the  issuance  of  technical  lists  by  the  Pub- 
lishing Board,  which  can  be  done  through 
a  technical  section,  but  the  kind  of  close 
cooperation  of  which  the  Special  library 
association  has  talked  much,  and  achieved 
nothing,  between  so-called  special  libra- 
ries and  the  business  world,  is  imprac- 
tical because  business  houses  do  not  exist 
for  cooperation  but  rather  to  advance 
their  own  interests.  A  Special  library  as- 
sociation offers  an  excellent  means  of  per- 
sonal advertising,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  there  is  a  field  of  rivalry  with  dif- 
ferent business  firms.  These  statements 
may  seem  to  be  rather  pronounced,  but 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  special  librarian 
who  had  studied  both  the  general  and  spe- 
cial fields  very  closely  and  has  had  expe- 
rience in  both,  it  is  quite  a  conservative 
statement  and  much  more  might  be  said. 
I  strongly  hold  that  there  is  place  for  all 
kinds  of  library  workers  who  really  want 
help  in  the  A.  L.  A.,  in  the  catalog  sec- 
tion, in  reference  section  and  in  the  gen- 
eral meetings.  And  then  there  is  the 
State  librarians'  association." 

After  the  reading  of  Miss  Krause's  let-, 
ter,  considerable  discussion  followed  and 
very  decided  opinions  were  expressed  by 
Dr  Herbert  Putnam,  Miss  M.  E.  Ahem, 
Henry  E.  Legler,  G.  T.  Bowerman,  P.  B. 
Wright,  Lutie  E.  Stearns  and  others.  In- 
terest in  the  work  which  the  association 
had  performed  and  its  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture was  expressed,  but  it  was  the  belief 
of  the  majority  of  those  present  that  fur- 
ther information  should  lie  before  the 
council  before  final  action  was  taken.  It 
was  voted  to  defer  further  consideration 
of  the  question  of  affiliation  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  council.  The  pro- 
gram committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  was  di- 
rected to  make  "J^rovision  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Special  library  association  at  the  Pas- 
adena conference  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Meeting  of  Library  scliool  instructors 

In  response  to  a  call  sent  out  by  Phin- 
eas  L.  Windsor,  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
section  on  professional  training  for  libra- 
rianship,   a   conference   of   members   of 
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library  school  faculties  was  held  at  the 
John  Crerar  library,  Chicago,  Jan.  5,  in 
connection  with  the  other  midwinter 
meetings.  The  following  schools  were 
represented  :  Atlanta,  Drexel,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Pratt,  School  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Simmons,  West- 
ern reserve  and  Wisconsin,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  16.  The  New  York  State 
library  school  was  represented  by  the 
director  at  the  luncheon  preceding  the 
meeting  and  by  a  letter  from  the  vice- 
director. 

The  meeting  was  entirely  unofficial  and 
informal.  Mr  Windsor  was  made  chair- 
man and  Miss  Eastman  secretary.  The 
following  topics  were  discussed,  a  tenta- 
tive list  of  which  was  sent  out  with  the 
call  for  the  meeting : 

1 )  Do  we  use  the  most  approved  ped- 
agogical methods  in  our  classroom  work  ? 
Do  we  lecture  too  much  and  give  too 
few  quizzes,  conferences  and  reviews? 
Do  we  depend  too  much  on  the  student's 
taking  full  notes  when  the  proper  use  of 
printed  outlines  or  carefully  selected  re- 
quired readings,  supplemented  by  a  few 
notes,  would  yield  better  results?  Shall 
the  course  in  cataloging  be  put  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  or  later?  How 
much  do  we  use  the  stereopticon  ? 

2)  Are  the  subjects  now  in  our  cur- 
ricula properly  balanced?  Is  too  much 
time  given  to  learning  cataloging  and 
other  routine,  and  consequently  too  lit- 
tle to  a  consideration  of  methods  of  ex- 
tending the  use  of  the  library  by  the  pub- 
lic? 

3)  Would  it  be  practicable  for  several 
schools  to  secure  a  lecturer  on  some  spe- 
cial subject  in  library  economy  who 
should  give  the  regular  work  in  that  sub- 
ject in  each  of  these  schools?  An  exam- 
ple of  a  beginning  in  this  direction  is 
Edna  Lyman's  work  in  several  schools? 

4)  Would  it  be  possible  for  several 
schools  to  combine  in  securing  a  lecturer 
each  year  to  give  a  short  series  of  lectures 
on  some  one  subject,  these  lectures  to  be 
seriously  worked  up  and  to  be  published 
after  being  delivered?    The  final  publi- 


cation of  the  lectures  and  the  combined 
remuneration  from  several  schools  might 
be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  capable  per- 
sons to  do  their  best  work. 

5)  Is  it  as  easy  to  secure  transfer  of 
credit  from  one  school  to  another  as  it 
should  be? 

6)  Is  it  desirable,  and  if  desirable,  is 
it  practicable  to  make  the  work  of  the  first 
year  of  the  two-year  schools  and  the  work 
of  the  one-year  schools  more  nearly 
alike?  Many  junior  students  in  a  two- 
year  school  enter  library  work  without 
taking  the  senior  year's  work;  if  the 
courses  in  one-year  schools  are  better 
preparation  for  library  work  than  the 
first  year's  work  of  the  two-year  schools, 
then  these  juniors  are  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  students  from  a  one- 
year  school.  Some  students  in  the  one- 
year  schools  may  wish  to  go  to  a  two- 
year  school  and  take  a  second  year  of 
training;  as  the  courses  are  at  present 
arranged,  this  second  year's  work  is  al- 
most impossible,  because  it  does  not  fit 
on  to  the  work  that  the  student  has  had 

American    Bibliographical    society. 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Biblio- 
graphical society  was  held  at  Hitchcock 
hall,  University  of  Chicago,  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  4,  Dr.  A.  S.  Root,  of 
Oberlin,  presiding. 

In  the  morning  the  association  was 
welcomed  by  Dr.  Barton,  of  the  U.  of  C. 
library,  and  later  shown  over  the  campus, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  the  plans 
of,  and  extent  of  the  work  on,  the  new 
Harper  memorial  library.  The  society 
was  the  guest  of  the  University  for  lunch. 

The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Van  Noe,  University  of  Chicago. 
His  subject  was  '*The  International  in- 
stitutes for  bibliographies  of  the  social 
sciences,  medicine,  technology  and  juris- 
prudence." The  second  paper  presented 
was  by  R.  J.  Usher,  of  the  John  Crerar 
library,  on  *'The  bibliography  of  the 
Communistic  manifesto.'^ 

Reports  from  several  committees  were 
received  and  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion. 
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A    meeting    of   the    college    and    university 
librarians  of  the   Middle   West 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
college  and  university  librarians  of  the 
Middle  West  was  called  to  order  on 
Jan.  6  in  the  directors'  room  of  the 
Chicago  public  library.  Walter  M. 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
was  elected  chairman. 

Malcolm  G.  Wyer  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  book  selection  and  purchase 
and  the  distribution  of  book  funds  in 
college  and  university  libraries.  Book 
selection  is  not  a  large  question  for  the 
librarian  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
(nor  at  most  of  the  universities),  as  by 
far  the  larger  share  of  the  book  money  is 
spent  by  the  professors.  A  comparatively 
small  amount  of  money  is  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  librarian.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  librarian  should 
make  up  lists  of  desiderata  in  different 
fields  not  looked  after  by  the  faculty, 
or  buy  here  and  there  as  opportunity 
offers.  The  answers  would  seem  to  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  library.  A  new 
library  needs  rounding  out,  while  in  an 
older  one  much  of  the  librarian's  dis- 
cretionary fund  may  have  to  go  for 
new  editions  of  old  reference  books,  re- 
placements, the  filling  out  of  sets  of 
periodicals,  with  now  and  then  a  try 
at  the  auction  sales  and  some  purchases 
of  "remainders"  which  could  not  be 
afforded  were  it  not  for  the  reduction 
in  price.  A  discussion  of  the  respective 
merits  of  an  American  and  a  European 
agent  led  naturally  to  the  report  of  Dr 
Lichtenstein  on  the  scheme  of  coopera- 
tive purchases  and  shipments  from  Eu- 
rope entered  into  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  John  Crerar,  the  New- 
berry, the  Chicago  public  and  the  North- 
western university  library.  As  this  re- 
port has  been  printed  separately  and 
can  be  had  by  those  specially  interested 
by  applying  to  the  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press  it  need  not  be 
summarized  here. 

Mr  Windsor  presented  the  problems 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  analytical  cards.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  care  to  discuss  the 


advantages  of  the  cards  nor  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing card  catalogs,  but  purposed  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  problems  confront- 
ing those  libraries  which  were  receiving 
the  Library  of  Congress  cards  and 
using  the  subject  entries  suggested  on 
the  latter.  To  these  libraries  the  serv- 
ice of  the  A.  L.  A.  card  work  seemed 
naturally  much  inferior.  We  all  take 
pride  in  this  A.  L.  A.  undertaking  and 
remember  that  in  the  beginning  it  was 
pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  printed 
cards.  The  suggestions  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  work  were  oflFered  in  the 
friendliest  spirit  and  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  cooperative  work  was 
gratuitous  in  its  nature  was  not  lost 
sight  of  in  comparing  it  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  card  work,  which 
has  the  United  States  government  back 
of  it.  Financial  considerations  enter 
largely  into  the  matter.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  "Why  not  turn  over 
the  printing  of  the  A.  L.  A.  analytical 
cards  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
have  the  latter  carry  a  complete  stock 
so  that  subscribing  libraries  could  se- 
cure the  requisite  number  of  cards  for 
subject  entries?"  Would  it  not  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  A.  L.  A.  publishing 
board  to  reprint  cards  for  such  series 
as  might  be  desired  by  five  or  six  libra- 
ries? It  was  pointed  out  that  serials 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature  where  the  pa- 
pers were  not  monographic  in  charac- 
ter fell  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  stock.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  publishing 
board  would  print  cards  if  copy  were 
supplied  for  analytical  in  sets  desired 
by  from  five  to  ten  subscribers.  Users 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  cards  feel  that  the  sub- 
ject entries  ought  to  be  made  to  con- 
form with  the  Library  of  Congress  sub- 
ject entries  as  far  as  possible.  Hith- 
erto, however,  the  task  of  unifying  the 
subject  entries  suggested  on  the  copy 
sent  in  has  been  all  that  the  publishing 
board  has  been  able  to  undertake. 

In  presenting  the  matter  on  behalf  of 
the  publishing  board,  Mr  Andrews  ex- 
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plained  that  the  undertaking  had  been 
strictly  cooperative  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  board  had  been  lim- 
ited in  the  past  to  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  titles  and  distribution  of 
the  cards. 

The  selection  of  the  serials  to  be  an- 
alyzed had  been  made  by  the  five  co- 
operating libraries;  of  these  two  were 
university  libraries,  two  public  libra- 
ries and  one  occupied  an  intermediate 
position.  The  objects  of  these  libraries 
were  not  the  same.  The  public  libra- 
ries desired  to  form  indexes  of  current 
periodical  literature.  The  other  libra- 
ries had  in  mind  the  insertion  in  their 
card  catalogs  of  the  titles  of  important 
articles  in  general  periodicals.  Under 
such  conditions  a  lack  of  homogeneity 
in  the  work  was  inevitable. 

The  concentration  of  the  publishing 
interests  of  the  association  at  headquar- 
ters has  made  it  desirable  at  this  time 
to  revise  the  arrangement  and  the  board 
has  found  that  at  least  two  of  the  co- 
operating libraries  agree  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  revision.  In  doing 
this  the  board  will  have  in  mind  the 
suggestions  made  by  Mr  Windsor.  Mr 
Andrews  believed  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  would  warrant  the 
reprinting  of  the  back  titles  for  any 
serial  and  that  any  new  serials  that 
were  desired  by  the  subscribers  would 
be  added.  The  form  and  type  would, 
be  changed  to  correspond  with  that  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  if  any  change 
in  the  arrangement  for  printing  proved 
to  be  practicable.  The  subscribers 
would  be  asked  if  they  preferred  the 
Library  of  Congress  subject  headings  to 
those  of  the  A.  L.  A.  list,  which  are 
not  followed  as  closely  as  cooperative 
work  makes  possible. 

Mr  Andrews  questioned  whether  this 
work  should  be  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  supplying  inserts  for-  the  card  cata- 
log or  for  a  special  index  of  periodical 
literature,  whether  the  serials  and  pe- 
riodicals analyzed  should  include  those 
devoted  to  special  subjects  or  be  con- 
fined to  the  more  general   serials,  and 


whether  the  minimum  length  of  articles 
brought  out  should  be  made  lo  or  15 
pages  instead  of  the  present  four  pages. 

Finally  Mr  Andrews  stated  that  he 
had  just  received  from  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Company  a  suggestion  that  much 
of  the  material  now  included  in  the 
work  might  be  issued  in  a  supplement 
to  the  "Reader's  guide,"  and  Mr  Wil- 
son himself  had  submitted  a  tentative 
estimate  of  a  publishing  cost  of  $10  a 
1000  titles  for  a  subscription  list  of  20. 
This  supplement  would  be  issued  quar- 
terly and  cumulate  annually.  The  cost 
of  the  necessary  editorial  supervisic«i 
of  the  work  would  be  in  addition  to 
this  amount,  although  if  the  number  of 
subscriptions  could  be  materially  in- 
creased this  expense  also  would  be  cov- 
ered by  it.  Some  of  the  librarians  pres- 
ent said  that  if  necessary  their  library 
would  subscribe  to  several  copies  of 
such  an  index  as  that  proposed. 

Miss  Olive  Jones,  of  the  Ohio  state 
university  library,  spoke  briefly  on  the 
question  of  classification  in  college  and 
university  libraries,  reporting  that  in 
her  library  the  Library  of  Congress 
scheme  had  recently  been  introduced  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  those  most 
intimately  concerned  in  the  matter. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  asked  permission  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  chapter  from  the 
forthcoming  A.  L.  A.  book  on  library 
economy  relating  to  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries.  The  part  he  read  and  on 
which  he  wished  the  opinion  of  those 
present  related  to  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  library  committee.  From 
the  discussion  which  followed  it  devel- 
oped that  only  one  library  represented 
was  without  such  a  committee,  that  in 
most  of  them  the  meetings  were  at 
irregular  periods,  and  the  functions  were 
in  the  main  restricted  to  questions  of 
the  assignment  of  book  funds. 

The  arrangements  for  next  year's 
meeting  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  P.  L.  Windsor, 
chairman;  J.  C.  M.  Hanson  and  A.  S. 
Root. 

Theodore  W.  Koch,  Sec'y. 
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League  of  Library  Commissions 
Chicago    meeting 

The  middle-west  section  of  the  League 
of  library  commissions  held  their  annual 
niid-winter  meeting  on  January  3-4,  in 
Chicago,  at  the  Congress  hotel.  There 
were  18  active  commission  workers  pres- 
ent, six  members  of  library  commission 
boards,  besides  a  number  of  librarians 
who  were  in  Chicago  for  the  various 
library  meetings  of  the  week.  There 
were  11  commissions  represented:  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  In 
addition  there  were  representatives  from 
California  and  New  York  who  were  in- 
terested in  library  extension,  although 
not  directly  engaged  in  commission  work. 

The  first  session  opened  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  January.  3,  with  President 
Clara  Baldwin,  of  the  league,  in  the 
chair.  The  general  topic  for  discussion 
was  rural  extension  from  local  centers. 
Mr  Milam  of  Indiana  opened  the  discus- 
sion. His  chief- point  was  that  country 
people  should  get  real  service  from  libra- 
ries; that  they  should  have  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  library  facilities  which 
people  in  cities  now  have,  and  that  they 
can  have  such  service  only  by  making 
adequate  financial  returns.  This  matter 
of  financial  support  was  discussed  at  some 
length.  Miss  Templeton  of  Nebraska 
brought  up  the  subject  of  a  library  post 
which  is  of  particular  interest  to  com- 
mission workers.  In  these  days  of  state 
and  county  circulating  libraries,  with 
rural  mail  carriers  going  forth  from  every 
town  and  village,  library  facilities  might 
be  brought  to  the  very  doors  of  the  most 
isolated  if  the  book  post  rates  were  not 
so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive. 
Resolutions  were  passed  asking  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  league  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  a  satisfactory 
library  post  bill  and  to  plan  methods  for 
obtaining  a  favorable  consideration  of 
it  by  Congress.  This  committee  is  to  re- 
port at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  league 
next  summer. 
*  On  Wednesday  morning  a  number  of 
committees  of  the  league  reported.    Mr 


Milam  told  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  obtain  second-class  mail 
rates  on  commission  bulletins.  Miss  Bas- 
com,  editor  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
reported  the  action  of  the  publishing 
board  in  raising  the  price  of  the  Book- 
list to  commissions.  The  Booklist  has 
been  so  enlarged  in  scope  since  the  be- 
ginning of  its  publication  that  the  origi- 
nal price  is  now  insufficient  to  pay  for 
the  printing.  Miss  Hazeltine  suggested 
that  the  editor  include  in  the  Booklist 
monographs  on  timely  subjects.  Since 
the  labor  of  getting  together  such  mate- 
rial would  add  considerably  to  the  al- 
ready heavy  burdens  of  the  editor,  it 
was  further  proposed  that  the  league 
might  assist  in  this  work  through  its 
publications  committee.* 

Mr  Bliss  of  Pennsylvania  then  reported 
the  work  of  the  publications  committee. 
He  announced  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which  the  A.  L.  A.  pub- 
lishing board  will  hereafter  handle  all  of 
the  league  publications  at  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quarters. Since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
league  Miss  Hassler's  graded  list  of 
books  for  reading  aloud  has  been  re- 
printed as  a  league  publication ;  the  sug- 
gestive list  of  children's  books  prepared 
by  the  Wisconsin  commission  has  been 
issued ;  and  the  Handbook  of  the  league 
is  ready  for  distribution.  Mr  Dudgeon 
spoke  of  the  need  of  preparing  suitable 
outlines  for  study  clubs. 
.  Mr  Dudgeon  reported,  as  chairman, 
of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  changes  recommended  to 
provide  for  sectional  meetings.  This 
matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  league. 

Mr  Dudgeon  introduced  a  resolution 
asking  the  executive  board  of  the  league 
to  encourage  sectional  meetings  in  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  they  have 
never  been  held.  He  further  moved  that 
the  middle-western  section  recommend 
to  the  executive  board  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  president  in  attending 
sectional  meetings. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  given  up  to 
the  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  com- 
•See  page  78. 
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missions  may  cooperate  with  the  State 
library  association  in  holding  institutes, 
round  table  meetings  and  district  meet- 
ings.     Charlotte  Templeton,  Secy. 


Ohio  Library  Association 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  library  association  was  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Oct.  10-13,  19 10. 

An  informal  reception  to  the  visiting 
members  of  the  association  was  given  at 
the  Columbus  public  library  by  the 
library  contingent  of  Columbus. 

The  business  session  was  held  Tues- 
day morning  at  the  Public  library. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs  A.  P.  Morris 
greeted  the  association  in  the  name  of 
the  Women's  federated  clubs  of  the 
southeast  district,  and  Mrs  George  Hop- 
per, of  the  City  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome. 

Miss  Boardman  of  Columbus,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  women's  clubs, 
reported  much  and  varied  work  done  for 
and  by  the  libraries  in  connection  with 
women's  clubs  throughout  the  state. 

Nina  K.  Preston,  of  the  Michigan 
library  association,  briefly  addressed  the 
association. 

The  library  organizer,  Mary  E.  Dow- 
ney, gave  a  summary  of  the  two  years* 
work  of  the  department,  a  brief  review 
of  which  is  as  follows:  In  addition  to 
meeting  special  requests  for  aid,  effort 
has  been  made  to  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing definite  results :  To  visit  the  libraries 
of  the  state,  both  tax-supported  and  non- 
tax-supported;  to  encourage  the  keeping 
of  proper  records  in  accession  registra- 
tion and  circulation;  to  install  standard 
charging  systems;  to  classify  libraries 
needing  such  help ;  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  cataloging;  to  stimulate  an  increased 
use  of  many  libraries;  to  hold  district 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  state; 
to  develop  library  extension  through  the 
teachers'  institutes  and  to  encourage 
training  in  the  summer  and  long  course 
schools;  made  386  visits  to  229  towns; 
67  towns  visited  for  purposes  of  agita- 
tion; met  board  members  of  lot;  libra- 
ries; made  71  addresses;  traveling  libra- 


ries used  to  supplement,  libraries  in  41 
towns ;  18  libraries  have  benefited  by  use 
of  "Library  helps";  13  new  libraries  es- 
tablished; 7  tax-supported  libraries  dis- 
covered; 2  libraries  tax-supported  for 
years  yet  circulating  under  the  subscrip- 
tion plan,  opened  free;  16  new  buildings 
completed  or  under  construction ;  3  libra- 
ries have  new  rooms  provided  in  town 
halls;  2  have  better  rented  quarters;  4 
buildings  remodeled;  standard  charging 
systems  installed  in  17  libraries;  41 
libraries  classified  and  arranged;  acces- 
sioning supervised  in  9  libraries;  21 
libraries  aided  in  cataloging^  38  students 
from  28  libraries  attended  summer 
schools;  48  students  in  long  course 
schools;  34  libraries  have  had  changes 
in  staff;  a  list  of  63  libraries  wishing 
to  exchange  duplicate  magazines  made 
and  mailed  to  Hbraries  of  the  state,  to- 
gether with  an  outline  explaining  method 
of  exchange;  interest  in  county  libraries 
manifest  in  9  counties ;  many  towns  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  township  provision, 
some  combining  the  college;  12  district 
meetings  held;  the  whole  attendance 
numbering  334;  23  addresses  given  be- 
fore teachers'  institutes;  the  state  has 
117  tax-supported  libraries. 

Electra  C.  Doren  presided  over  the 
session  devoted  to  the  small  library — its 
work  and  experiences.  Brief  talks  and 
papers  with  informal  discussion  were 
given  On  library  organization,  crowded 
shelves  and  the  remedy,  cooperation  be- 
tween school  and  library,  county  library 
extension,  ''personal  equation  in  work 
with  children,"  and  the  preservation  of 
clippings  and  the  best  way  of  preparing 
them  for  circualtion. 

In  the  evening  W.  D.  Campbell  lec- 
tured on  **The  public  library  as  an  art 
center,"  and  the  latter  part  of  the  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  a  social  session. 

Wednesday  morning  Mayor  G.  S. 
Marshall  of  Columbus  welcomed  the  as- 
sociation to  Columbus  and  spoke  on 
'The  relation  of  the  public  library  to  the 
municipality  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  city  official,"  Dr  Rufus  E.  Miles, . 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  municipal  re- 
search of  Cincinnati,  spoke  on  the  rela- 
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tion  of  the  public  library  to  municipal 
research.  General  mismanagement  of 
municipal  affairs  not  in  dispute,  but  the 
analysis  as  to  cause  and  the  remedy  are 
at  the  base  of  every  municipal  problem. 
Essential  not  only  to  have  a  good  indi- 
vidual in  office  but  also  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  that  office  be  efficient.  Mu- 
nicipal research  must  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  necessity  of  efficient  system. 
The  public  library  can  help  in  this  work 
by  maintenance  of  public  lectures  and 
discussions  relating  to  public  affairs;  by 
organization  of  clubs  for  discussion  of 
municipal  questions;  by  collections  of 
special  material;  by  gathering  together 
photographs  and  lantern  slides  to  be 
used  as  loan  collections;  municipal  ex- 
hibits and  by  the  preservation  of  the 
records  that  different  officials  in  Ohio 
towns  take  away  with  them  when  they 
leave  office. 

E.  S.  Martin,  director  of  civic  recrea- 
tion in  Columbus,  gave  a  short  talk  on 
the  work  done  among  the  children  in  the 
playgrounds  in  Columbus. 

Wednesday  afternoon  A.  D.  Wilt  of 
Dayton  gave  a  short  introductory  ad- 
dress on  "The  public  library  as  an  ad- 
junct to  manufacturing  interests/*  and 
then  took  charge  of  a  symposium,  in 
which  was  discussed  the  following  top- 
ics: Can  the  public  libraries  materially 
increase  the  amount  they  are  now  ex- 
pending for  technical  works  and  publica- 
tions? Would  collections  of  consider- 
able size  in  the  public  libraries  be  of 
value  enough  to  manufacturers  to  war- 
rant them  in  contributing  to  furnish 
them?  The  special  libraries  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  public  library.  Are  there 
enough  expensive  publications  which  the 
public  libraries  of  a  single  city  cannot 
afford  to  buy  with  the  help  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  warrant  some  plan  of  co- 
operative purchase  and  circulation  by  a 
number  of  cities  ? 

The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  library  association 
heartily  approves  of  the  plans  suggested  by 
the  Educational  committee  of  the  Dayton 
Chamber   of   Commerce,    for   the   cooperation 


of  the  manufacturers  of  Ohio  through  Boards 
of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
otherwise,  to  secure  larger  supplies  of  tech- 
nical works  relative  to  our  industries,  both  by 
larger  taxation  and  by  private  contribution  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  pledge  our  cooperation 
in  as  effective  a  way  as  possible,  and  agree 
hereby  to  appoint  a  committee  in  this  move- 
ment. 

Mr  Galbreath  reported  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reference  department  in  the 
Ohio  state  library  to  assist  members  of 
the  l^islature  in  their  work. 

Robert  H.  Jeffrey,  of  the  Jeffrey  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  Columbus,  spoke 
on  *The  public  library  as  an  asset  to  the 
workingman."  The  Cleveland  and  Co- 
lumbus public  libraries  were  used  as  ex- 
amples of  the  work  being  done  for  the 
working^an  by  the  public  library. 

Wednesday  evening  Prof.  A.  S.  Root 
of  Oberlin  lectured  on  "History  of  wood 
engraving,"  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views.  He  was  followed  by  Archer  B. 
Hulbert,  who  made  an  address  on  "His- 
torical fiction  in  the  college  curriculum." 

Thursday  morning  Prof.  Homer  B. 
Williams,  president  of  the  Ohio  teachers' 
association,  addressed  the  association  and 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  who  had 
been  invited  to  be  present,  on  "Cooper- 
ation between  the  library  and  school." 
Mr  Williams  stated  that  such  recogni- 
tion could  be  effected  by  recognition  of 
the  common  aim — the  educated  individ- 
ual. The  characteristics  of  such  an  in- 
dividual was  knowledge  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race,  acquired  through  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  through  a  love 
of  books,  and  through  familiarity  with 
the  library  itself.  Cooperation  could  also 
be  effected  bv  library  training  in  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  by  the 
training  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  by 
developing  a  taste  for  good  reading  and 
by  sending  them  to  the  library  for  help 
in  their  work. 

A  full  and  interesting  report  of  the 
work  done  bv  the  committee  on  relation 
of  library  and  school,  prepared  by  Miss 
Straus,  was  read  by  Miss  Metz.  This 
was  followed  by  an  informal  discussion 
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of  the  work  done  for  the  schools  in  dif- 
ferent libraries. 

Miss  Burnite  then  took  the  chair  and 
opened  the  symposium  of  books  for 
children,  with  a  paper  prepared  by  Miss 
Haines,  on  *'Rhythm  and  rhythmic  po- 
etry." 

Dr  Hodges  gave  a  delightful  talk  about 
*The  books  I  read  when  I  was  a  boy." 

Miss  Ely  of  Dayton  told  how  she  used 
Mrs  Oliphant's  histories  with  older  chil- 
dren. 

Miss  Milliken  of  Cleveland  read  a  pa- 
per giving  her  experience  in  the  use  of 
early  English  novels  with  girls  in  the 
children's  room. 

Miss  Burnite  read  a  short  paper  on 
"Importance  of  the  use  of  adult  books  in 
the  children's  room." 

A  delightful  garden  party  was  given 
on  the  Ohio  state  university  campus  by 
the  Columbus  library  club  to  the  Ohio 
library  association  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  a 
business  meeting  was  held  on  the  cam- 
pus. B.  E.  Stevenson,  of  the  committee 
on  legislation,  reported  the  passage  of  a 
bill  in  the  legislature  by  which  important 
amendments  were  made  to  existing  laws. 
Where  a  board  of  education  appoints  the 
board  of  trustees  of  a  Hbrary,  the  trus- 
tees' levy  is  to  be  mandatory,  and  the 
trustees  by  a  two-thirds  vote  are  to  be 
permitted  to  retain  in  the  treasury  any 
surplus,  to  be  set  aside  as  a  building  and 
repair  fund. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Linda  M.  Clatworthy  of 
Dayton ;  vice-president,  Caroline  Burnite 
of  Cleveland ;  second  vice-president,  S.  J. 
Brandenburg  of  Oxford  ;  third  vice-pres- 
ident, Nana  Newton  of  Portsmouth ;  sec- 
retary, Mary  E.  Downey  of  Columbus: 
treasurer,  Mirpah  Blair  of  Columbus; 
chairman  of  the  college  section,  R.  B. 
Miller  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  university ;  sec- 
retary of  college  section,  Alice  Wing  of 
Ohio  state  university  library. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  lecture 
by  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Thursday  evening.* 


•See  Public   Libraries,    15:419. 


Atlantic  City  Meeting 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  and  the  New 
Jersey  library  association  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
on  March  lo-ii,  191 1.  There  will  be 
the  usual  three  sessions — the  first,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  New  Jersey 
library  association  on  Friday,  March  10, 
8 130  p.  m. ;  the  second  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  library  club  on 
Saturday,  March  11,  10:30  a.  m.,  and  the 
third  on  Saturday,  8:30  p.  m.,  will  be  a 
general  session. 

Railroad  rates 

New  York  or  Newark  to  Atlantic  City 

and  return $5.00 

(Excursion    tickets    good    to    return 
within    six    months    from    date    of 
sale.) 
Philadelphia  to   Atlantic   City  and   re- 
turn      2.00 

Philadelphia  to   Atlantic    City   and   re- 
turn, electric  train 1.75 

Philadelphia  to   Atlantic   City  and  re- 
turn, via  Delaware  River  bridge 2.50 

(Excursion    tickets    good    to    return 
within  15  days  from  date  of  sale.) 

For  railroad  tickets  and  schedules,  ap- 
ply to  any  ticket  agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Reading  railroads  or  the  Cen- 
tral railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

Hotel  arrangements 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea  at  the  ocean  end  of  South  Morris 
avenue,  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City.  The  fol- 
lowing rates  have  been  offered  by  this 
hotel : 

One  person  in  a  room  (without  bath), 
$3.50  a  day. 

Two  persons  in  a  room  (without  bath), 
each  $3.00  a  day. 

One  person  in  a  room  (with  bath),  $4.50 
a  day. 

Two  persons  in  a  room  (with  bath), 
each  $4.00  a  day. 

Members  and  their  friends  who  wish 
rooms  reserved  are  requested  to  write  di- 
rect to  the  hotel.  Persons  desiring  to  ob- 
tain special  rates  for  a  week  or  longer 
are  requested  to  correspond  with  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Members  of  other  library  clubs  and 
friends  in  adjacent   states  are  cordially 
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invited  to  be  present  and  to  take  part 
in  the  meetings. 

Outline  of  proposed  program 

First  session  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Chel- 
sea, March  lo,  8 130  p.  m. 

The  program  for  the  New  Jersey 
library  association  session  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  As  in  former  years,  there 
will  be  two  special  sessions  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  Jersey  library 
association  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
9,  and  on  Friday  morning,  March  10, 
which  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
New  Jersey  librarians.  Full  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Edna 
B.  Pratt,  State  library,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Second  session  at  Hotel  Chelsea, 
March  11,  10:30  a.  m.  Chairman,  T. 
Wilson  Hedley. 

"Municipal  periodical  literature,"  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Esq. 

"A  library  outpost,"  Nellie  E.  Learning,  li- 
brarian-in-charge  of  the  Richmond  branch  of 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia. 

"The  library  and  the  foreign  speaking  peo- 
ples," Peter  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  secretary,  the  In- 
ternational committee  of  Y.  M.  C  A.,  New 
York  City. 

Third  session,  Hotel  Chelsea,  March 
II,  8 130  p.  m.  Program  to  be  announced 
later. 


Library  Meetings 

Chicago  —  Following  the  custom  of 
}xars,  the  January  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago library  club  was  the  annual  recep- 
tion, which  for  several  years  has  been 
given  in  honor  of  the  library  workers, 
gathered  in  the  city  the  first  week  in  the 
new  year,  for  the  meetings  connected 
with  the  A.  L.  A.  and  affiliated  associa- 
tions. Since  "library  week"  has  become 
an  established  event,  these  receptions  are 
especially  delightful,  and  this  opportu- 
nity for  social  meeting  is  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  4, 
the  club  again  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  Art  Institute  board,  so  cordially 
extended  last  year,  who  placed  at  its 
disposal  the  Field  Memorial,  Stickney, 
and  Munger  galleries,  with  their  rich 
collections  of  paintings. 


The  president,  Mr  Carlton,  assisted 
by  President  J.  I.  Wyer  of  the  A.  L.  A. ; 
Mrs  Elmendorf,  vice-president  of  A.  L. 
A. ;  Director  and  Mrs  W.  M.  R.  French 
of  the  Art  institute;  Miss  Ahem,  Mr 
Legler  and  others,  received  the  guests, 
who  at  will  enjoyed  conversation,  pic- 
tures, music  or  dancing,  and  later  the 
tour  of  the  galleries  conducted  by  Mr 
French. 

Mesdames  Carlton,  Hanson,  Legler 
and  Roden  presided  at  the  refreshment 
table  in  the  Stickney  Voom. 

About  250  guests  and  members  braved 
the  cold  and  storm  of  the  evening  to  be 
present.  Jessie  M.  Woodford,  Sec'y. 

Montana— The  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Montana  state  library  association  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Elizabeth 
Thomson  of  Anaconda  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Dec.  2T,  in  Billings. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was  given 
by  James  M.  Hamilton  of  Bozeman,  his 
subject  being  Montana  bibliography.  This 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  brought 
forth  many  questions,  and  discussions 
were  led  by  Judge  Pemberton,  President 
Dunniway,  H.  H.  Swain,  R.  G.  Young, 
Prof.  Davee  and  other  visitors. 

Each  library  represented  gave  an  infor- 
mal account  of  the  work  done  with  the 
public  schools,  and  the  librarians  and 
teachers  entered  freely  into  discussions 
relative  to  public  libraries  and  public 
schools. 

A  6  o'clock  dinner  was  tendered  the 
members  of  the  association  by  the  trustees 
of  the  local  library.  Other  guests  in- 
cluded the  wives  of  the  library  trustees. 
President  Dunniway  of  Missoula,  Presi- 
dent Hamilton  of  Bozeman,  and  S.  D. 
Largent  of  Great  Falls  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Terwilliger  of  Livingston  as  visiting 
library  trustees.  At  the  close  of  the  din- 
ner I.  D.  O'Donnell,  president  of  the  Bil- 
lings library  board,  gave  the  address  of 
welcome,  and  Miss  Thomson,  president 
of  the  Library  association,  gave  the  re- 
sponse. Several  informal  talks  followed, 
after  which  Miss  McCord  of  Bozeman 
gave  an  interesting  talk,  taking  for  her 
subject  "Library  grind." 

The  sessions  on  Wednesday  were  held 
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in  the  library  building.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Mabel 
Collins,  Billings ;  vice-president,  Gertrude 
Buckhous,  Missoula;  secretary-treasurer, 
Grace  M.  Stoddard,  Missoula. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented 
by  Judge  Pemberton,  Helena : 

Resolved,  That  the  Montana  state  li- 
brary association  heartily  approves  the 
request  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
State  historical  and  miscellaneous  library, 
contained  in  the  recent  biennial  report  of 
said  board  to  the  governor  of  the  state, 
for  legislative  authority  to  employ  an 
historian  by  said  library. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  this  resolu- 
tion was  approved. 

Then  followed  informal  talks  on  every- 
day library  problems,  after  which  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  Billings  book  bindery, 
where  the  process  of  bookbinding  was  ex- 
plained. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Sultzer 
of  Butte  read  a  paper  written  by  Miss 
Stoddard  of  Missoula  on  ^'County  libra- 
ries." This  most  excellent  paper  brought 
forth  the  discussion  desired,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  beneficial  exchange  of  ideas. 
Mabel  Collins,  Sec'y. 

North  Carolina — The  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Winston-Salem,  De- 
cember 7-8,  in  the  Winston  high  school 
auditorium. 

The  association  was  extended  a  warm 
welcome  by  Col.  Garland  E.  Webb  of 
the  library  board.  The  reports  of  the 
officers  were  followed  by  papers  by  Miss 
Leatherman,  secretary  of  the  North  Car- 
olina commission,  and  Miss  Shaw  of 
Davidson  college.  Miss  Leatherman 
traced  the  progress  of  the  library  move- 
ment in  North  Carolina  from  1900  to 
date,  showing  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  past  10  years.  Miss  Shaw  told  of 
the  new  Carnegie  building  at  Davidson 
college,  and  something  of  the  work  being 
done  there.  After  the  session,  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  Winston  library. 

The  second  session  was  held  Wednes- 
day evening  in  the  Memorial  hall,  Salem 
academy  and  college.  Bishop  Rondthaler 
in  a  few  kindly  words  welcomed  the  vis- 


itors, and  Prof.  Collier  Cobb  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  responded. 

In  the  president's  annual  address,  Dr 
Louis  R.  Wilson,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  told  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  libraries  of  the  state 
could  reach  more  people  and  give  more 
efficient  service.  He  laid  special  empha- 
sis on  work  with  children  and  schools, 
establishment  of  traveling  libraries,  co- 
operation with  teachers*  associations,  and 
library  extension. 

Dr  Edwin  Mims  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  gave  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress. He  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
social  reforms ;  of  the  historic  reason  for 
the  slow  growth  of  public  spirit  in  the 
South;  of  the  place  and  importance  of 
the  library  in  the  community.  The  li- 
brarian should  be  an  inspired  priest  or 
priestess  in  the  temple  of  books. 

A  reception  to  the  librarians  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  college  followed,  and  a  very 
enjoyable  hour  was  spent. 

At  the  third  session,  held  Thursday 
morning,  Hon.  J.  C.  Buxton  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  work  that  libraries  are 
doing,  and  of  the  companionship  of 
books. 

J.  P.  Breedlove,  Trinity  college,  and 
Miss  Petty,  State  normal  school,  led  the 
discussion  on  "Aids  in  book  selection," 
with  papers  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
book-reviewing  periodicals.  Miss  Leath- 
erman and  Mr  Cruikshank  of  Raleigh 
discussed  ^'Magazines,  their  purchase  and 
use,"  and  gave  very  practical  suggestions. 
They  were  followed  by  Prof.  Collier- 
Cobb,  who  spoke  on  "Popularizing  the 
library."  He  laid  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  work  with  children.  Miss 
Dixon,  Goldsboro,  and  Miss  Jones,  Ral- 
eigh, then  told  "How  the  commission  can 
aid  libraries,"  with  instances  of  its  help- 
fulness in  the  past.  The  state  offices  and 
their  publications  was  discussed  briefly 
by  Dr  Wilson,  and  the  morning  session 
was  ended. 

The  association  was  the  guest  of  the 
Winston  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy at  a  delightful  luncheon. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened 
with   a  round-table   discussion  of  cata- 
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loging,  with  papers  by  Miss  Broughton, 
Raleigh  and  Miss  Palmer,  Charlotte. 
Mrs  Mary  Prather,  Winston,  spoke  on 
"Work  with  children  and  schools,''  and 
papers  on  the  same  subject  by  Miss  Cald- 
well, Greensboro,  and  Mrs  E.  C.  Hovey, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  were  read. 

The  event  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
paper  by  Mrs  G.  F.  Harper  on  "Chil- 
dren's books  from  the  standpoint  of  eth- 
ics." She  made  a  plea  for  fewer  and 
better  books  for  children,  and  for  whole- 
some, sane  stories,  free  from  harrowing 
incidents.  She  made  mention  of  excel- 
lent stories  possessing  ethical  value  which 
have  charmed  children  of  all  times. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  P. 
Breedlove,  Trinity  college,  Durham; 
first  vice-president,  Mrs  S.  P.  Cooper; 
second  vice-president,  E.  P.  W^harton, 
Greensboro;  treasurer.  Bertha  Rosenthal, 
Raleigh;  secretary,  Mary  B.  Palmer, 
Charlotte.       Mary  B.  Palmer,  Sec  y. 

Pennsylvania  —  The  second  meeting  of 
the  season  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  9,  19TI,  at  the  H.  Josephine  Wid- 
ener  branch  of  the  Free  library  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Upon  motion,  after  the  business  and 
extension  of  an  invitation  to  members  and 
friends  to  attend  the  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J..  Mr  Hedley  presented  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  ex-Governor  Pen- 
nypacker,  who  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  "Early  Pennsylvania  printers  and  their 
books,"  having  a  number  of  the  early  edi- 
tions on  exhibition,  one  of  which  was  the 
Aiken  Bible,  published  by  Robert  Aiken, 
being  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America 
and  printed  in  Philadelphia ;  also  several 
books  by  Francis  Daniel  Pastorious, 
among  others  the  "Commonplace  book." 
The  earliest  printers  in  Philadelphia 
were  William  Bradford  and  his  son,  An- 
drew, though  of  course  we  all  know  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  real  printer 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Dunkards  in  Eph- 
rata  printed  in  1745  the  *'Ephrata  mar- 
tyr book,"  a  copy  of  which  was  exam- 
ined with  interest.  At  the  close  of  the 
address  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 


tended to  Governor  Pennypacker  by  the 
club,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned, 
followed  by  a  reception  in  the  art  gal- 
leries. Jean  E.  Graffen^  Sec'y. 

Tennessee — The  department  of  libraries 
of  the  Southern  educational  association 
met  in  the  Unitarian  church  in  Chatta- 
nooga on  December  28,  Miss  Johnson  of 
Carnegie  library,  Nashville,  presiding, 
and  Dr  David  R.  I^e  of  the  University 
of  Chattanooga  acting  as  secretary. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Dr  Lee 
on  "The  relation  of  the  university  library 
to  the  city  library.''  This  paper  was  a 
very  able  presentation  of  the  need  and 
advantages  of  the  cooperation  of  libra- 
ries, especially  with  the  view  of  utiliz- 
ing their  resources  in  common  helpful- 
ness and  also  in  preventing  a  useless 
duplication  of  volumes.  The  paper 
elicited  general  and  interesting  discus- 
sion. 

Miss  Holtzclaw  of  the  Chattanooga 
high  school  read  a  paper  on  "Relation  of 
the  public  library  to  the  high  school 
students,"  which  was  very  comprehen- 
sive and  suggestive  of  the  best  methods 
of  making  the  library  most  serviceable 
to  the  students. 

Miss  Johnson  of  Nashville  spoke,  ad- 
vocating a  system  of  libraries  making 
the  library  in  the  county  seat  the  center 
of  distribution  of  books  throughout  the 
county,  both  to  the  schools  and  individual 
readers. 

Mrs  Eugene  B.  Heard  of  Middleton, 
Ga.,  supervisor  of  traveling  libraries  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting talk  describing  her  work  and 
its  good  and  encouraging  results. 

In  addition  to  discussions  of  the  de- 
partment there  was  much  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  Educational  association  by 
school  boards  and  superintendents  in 
the  matter  of  cooperation  of  the  pub- 
lic library  and  public  schools. 

An  exhibit  was  made  by  the  Nash- 
ville public  library  of  books  graded  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive, 
copies  of  which  are  placed  in  the  public 
schools  of  Nashville  by  the  library  for 
supplemental  reading.  There  was  also 
a  distribution  of  model  library  lists  that 
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had  been  published  by  the  Nashville 
library  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and 
parents  visiting  the  annual  state  fair. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the 
Department  of  libraries  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Dr  Louis  R.  Wilson, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Vice-President — ^Wm.  F.  Yust,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary — Mary  R.  Skeffington,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

A  brilliant  social  reception  was  given 
by  Chattanooga  citizens  at  Hotel  Patten 
to  the  members  of  the  S.  E.  A.  and  its 
departments. 

Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  Sec. 

coming  meeting 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  and  the  New 
Jersey  library  association  will  be  held 
March  lo,  191 1,  at  the  HoteJ  Chelsea, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  A  good  program  is 
promised  and  it  is  hoped  a  large  number 
of  librarians  and  friends  will  be  present. 


Monographs  on  Timely  Topics 

It  was  stated  during  the  recent  meet- 
ings in  Chicago  that  Miss  Hazeltine  had 
suggested  that  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  be 
asked  to  include  monographs  on  timely 
topics  in  its  monthly  issues. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  edi- 
tor, as  to  her  meaning  when  she  spoke 
of  "timely  monographs,'*  Miss  Hazel- 
tine  replies  as  follows :  "By  monographs 
I  meant  the  inclusion  as  a  regular  book 
notice  of  the  occasional  timely  publica- 
tions that  appear  in  the  serial  publica- 
tions of  normal  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  otherwise.  A  number  of 
these  are  already  included  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Booklist,  as,  for  instance,  im- 
portant numbers  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  academy,  and  occasional  popu- 
lar bulletins  of  universities,  etc.  If 
somebody,  like  the  League  of  library 
commissions,  could  cooperate  with  the 
editor,  notifying  her  of  such  monographs 
as  they  were  discovered,  a  few  more 
could  be  included  each  year;  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  happening  upon  them  many 


times.  Such  monographs  included  as 
titles  would  not  make  more  than  three 
or  four  pages  additional  in  the  booklist 
each  year,  and  they  would,  of  course, 
appear  in  their  regular  alphabetic  ptace. 
The  Booklist  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
tools  the  library  world  has  for  every 
day  use  in  its  book  selection.  This  sug- 
gestion is  in  no  wise  a  criticism,  only  a 
hope  for  cooperative  work  in  a  field 
that  the  editor  could  not  possibly  do 
alone,  because  of  the  many  other  de- 
mands on  her  time." 

Very  cordially  yours, 

M.  E.  Hazeltine. 


Eugene  Field  Manuscripts 

A  number  of  interesting  Eugene  Field 
items  are  in  the  collection  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  which  was  recently 
sold.  Among  them  is  an  unpublished 
manuscript  written  on  16  pages  of  parch- 
ment and  entitled  "A  lyttle  folio  of  proper 
olde  Englyshe  ballads:  flor  Edmonde 
Clairaunce  Steadmann.  By  Eugen-A- 
Feld.  These  ben  done  att  Chicagoe  in 
the  yere  1887." 

The  leaves  are  decorated  with  many 
drawings,  some  in  color,  by  the  author, 
and  the  lot  includes  his  own  portrait,  sent 
by  him  to  Stedman  in  appreciation  of  the 
latter's  obtaining  him  a  publisher  for  his 
first  book,  "Culture's  Garland."  On  the 
next  to  the  last  page  is  this  autograph 
colophon:  **Godde  help  &  Saue  us  Men 
AUe.  Amen  saye  I,  ye  Augusta  ye  ten. 
Anno  Domini  1887.  Eugene-a-ffelde." 
On  the  reverse  of  the  title  page  is  written : 

Searche  mee  &  you  shall  find  writ  herein: 

A  Ballad  of  old  Othes. 

Ye  mournfull  historic  of  Madge  ye  hoyden, 

and 
Ye  plaisant  and  ffull  merrie  ballad  of 
Ye  Diuell  &  ye  miller  hys  wiffe;  being 
Altogether    3    ballads    to    ye    glorv    of    ye 
authure   &  his  reader. 

Other  interesting  items  are:  Original 
poem  by  Field,  *'Ye  Crewell  Sassinger- 
Mill,*'  written  on  vellum,  with  illuminated 
initials;  Field's  *'Lullaby,"  signed  auto- 
graph poems  on  white  glass,  and  a  poet- 
ical letter  of  20  lines  introducing  Harriet 
Monroe  to  Stedman,  and  dated  Chicago, 
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May  7,  1888.  There  are  also  long  and 
interesting  autograph  letters.  In  one  of 
these,  Jan.  i,  1889,  he  says  to  Stedman: 
"When  I  get  to  New  York  I  shall  show 
you  four  Poe  letters  which  I  have  un- 
earthed; also  a  letter  about  Poe  from 
John  R.  Thompson,  written  the  month 
following  Poe*s  death,  also  the  original 
drawing  by  Poe  of  the  title  page  of  the 
prospective  Stylus."  In  another  letter, 
Aug.  6,  1889,  he  says :  "I  am  neither  a 
poet  nor  an  author.  I  am  simply  a  news- 
paper man,  seeking  to  do  something  to- 
ward improving  newspaper  literature.  I 
am  a  thistle,  standing  in  a  bleak  but  fer- 
tile prairie;  if  the  high  winds  scatter  my 
seed  hither  and  thither  I  shall  be  con- 
tent, for  then  other  thistles  will  issue 
therefrom  and  make  the  prairie  beautiful 
after  a  fashion.  But  presently  advancing 
culture  will  root  up  the  thistles,  and  then 
more  beautiful  flowers  will  bloom  in  our 
stead;  that  conviction  pleases  me  most, 
although  I  do  not  repine  that  I  am  a  this- 
tle."—iV.  Y,  Times, 


Rare  Books 


A  two-foot  book  shelf  containing  the 
10  rarest  books  in  the  world  would  cost 
about  $250,000,  according  to  an  estimate 
prepared  by  the  Bibliophiles*  association 
of  New  York.  It  would  contain  the  fol- 
lowing volumes,  which,  if  on  the  market 
today,  would  cost  the  prices  set  down : 

Gutenberg  Bible,  the  first  printed  book, 
$50,000;  Psalter  of  1457,  first  book  printed 
with  a  date,  $50,000;  "Receyyel  of  the  His- 
tory of  Troy,"  printed  by  William  Caxton, 
the  first  book  in  the  English  language, 
$40,000;  first  edition  of  Chaucer's  "Canter- 
bury Tales,"  1478,  $20,000;  first  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "Morte  d'Arthur," 
$20,000;  "Book  of  the  General  Laws  of 
Massachusetts,"  1648,  first  book  of  laws 
printed  in  America,  $20,000;  Bay  psalm 
book,  1640,  first  book  printed  in  America, 
$10,000;  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
"Venus  and  Adonis,"  $10,000;  Psalter  of 
1459,  $10,000. 

The  best  copy  of  the  last-named  work 
is  now  owned  by  J.  P.  Morgan. — N.  Y. 
Times. 

With  the  poor  paper  that  today  is 
'^making  books  mere  shades  of  passing 
value/'  there  is  a  blank  future ! 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Toledo  public  library  has  issued 
a  list  of  books  on  gardening  and  a  list 
of  tales  of  the  West  and  Northwest. 

The  Public  library  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  municipal  gov- 
ernment. An  important  point  is  the  list 
of  cities  that  have  adopted  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government. 

Among  the  list  of  periodicals  issued 
by  the  Ohio  state  library  is  one  on  Pub- 
lic utiHty,  Initiative  and  referendum, 
Workman's  compensation  or  insurance 
against  loss  of  wages  arising  out  of  in- 
dustrial accidents,  Election  of  United 
States  senators,  and  Ohio  canals. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Steenbei^,  Statens  Bog-  \ 
satfdingskomite,  21  Stormgade,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  wishes  to  inform  those 
interested  that  he  will  be  glad  to  assist 
those  public  libraries  which  are  making 
a  collection  of  Danish  books,  in  book 
selections,  etc.,  whenever  his  help  may  be 
asked  for. 

The  Milwaukee  Normal  School  Bul- 
letin for  January  contains  the  course  on 
the  use  of  reference  books.  The  pam- 
phlet is  interleaved  with  blank  pages. 
Something  of  the  kind  used  in  every 
normal  school  would  prepare  the  teach- 
ers, not  only  to  use  the  library  to  bet- 
ter advantage  for  themselves,  but  would 
also  enable  them  to  give  proper  instruc- 
tion to  their  students  whom  they  send 
to  the  public  libraries  for  study. 

Bennata  Otten,  Lubeck,  has  issued  a 
list"  Die  deutschen  Volksbibliotheken  und 
Lesehallen."  The  list  only  includes  the 
libraries  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  in- 
habitants. Considerable  statistical  infor- 
mation concerning  the  various  libraries  is 
given  bearing  on  the  cities,  which  are  al- 
phabetically arranged.  The  pamphlet  is 
published  by  H.  Harrassowitz,  Leipzig. 
An  introduction  by  Dr  G.  Fritz  of  Char- 
lottenburg  presents  a  high  ideal  of  the 
library  in  the  development  of  popular 
education.  Dr  Fritz  made  the  best  pres- 
entation of  the  advantages  of  "popular 
libraries''  in  the  scheme  of  education  that 
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was  given  in  the  library  congress  at  Brus- 
sels last  summer. 

"Penelope's  progress,"  in  reinforced 
binding,  from  the  firm  of  H.  R.  Huntting 
Company,  Springfield,  clad  in  her  Stuart 
plaid  cover,  is  certainly  attractive  bait  for 
the  use  of  public  libraries.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  attractive  way  to  add  utility 
to  beauty,  as  the  original  cover  does  not 
take  away  the  individuality  or  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  book,  one  or  both  of  which 
are  sometimes  lost  in  adding  durability 
to  the  volume. 

The  Huntting  Company  has  compiled  a 
list  of  reinforced  books  that  are  being 
put  up  by  the  various  publishers. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  typography  is 
a  poem,  **Vermont,"  by  Wendell  Phillips 
Stafford,  Litt.  D.,  read  at  the  iioth 
commencement  of  Middlebury  college, 
has  been  issued  through  the  Elm  Tree 
Press,  Woodstock,  Vt.  To  one  whose 
nativity  began  in  the  state  "where  green 
hills  enthrone,''  there  surely  must  come 
a  thrill  of  pride  at  the  beautiful  senti- 
ments expressed  in  '^V^ermont,"  and  all 
"Green  Mountain  Boys"  will  give  their 
assent  to  the  words : 

"And  they  are  still  thy  children,  though  their 
feet 
Follow  hard  trails  in  the  tumultuous  town, 
Or  to  the  mighty  waters  have  gone  down ; 
And  though  they  long  have  heard  the  surges 

beat 
On  alien  shores,  and  alien  tongues  repeat 
Their  names,  and  of  new  men  have  earned 

renown, 
They  are  thy  children  still.  ?nd  every  crown 
They  win  is  thine,  and  makes  thy  dream  more 
sweet." 

Library  Spirit 

At  night  to  the  library  building, 

When  the  city  is  wrapped  in  sleep, 
Comes  a  lonely  library  spirit, 

A   tryst   with    the   books   to  keep. 
Between  tall,  sliadowy  cases 

It  softly,  softly  treads; 
While  ghosts  of  vanished  races 

From  old  books  nod  their  heads. 

Softly  between  the  cases 

The   spirit,   weeping,   steals. 
And  weirdly,  weirdly  wails   it 

Because   of   the   sorrow  it  feels — 
Sorrow  because  it  must  flit 

When   dawn   breaks  cold  and  gray; 
For  you  see  there's  no  library  spiiit  at  all 

In  the  building  during  the  day. 


Suggested  Lists  of  Children's  Books 

One  of  the  good  pieces  of  work  that 
have  just  been  issued  is  a  list  of  books 
for  children  compiled  by  Helen  T.  Ken- 
nedy, under  the  authority  of  Wiscon- 
sin library  commission.  The  preparation 
of  this  list  must  have  involved  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work.  Miss  Kennedy 
was  in  constant  consultation  with  others 
who  have  compiled  similar  lists  in  the 
past,  and  the  result  may  be  called  a  con- 
sensus of  the  opinion  of  the  noted  ex- 
perts on  children's  books  throughout  the 
country.  The  list  will  be  particularly 
valuable  for  small  libraries  that  are  far 
from  library  centers,  with  the  express 
purpose,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  "for 
use  as  a  first  buying  list,  to  be  supple- 
mented later  by  other  and  more  extensive 
lists.'' 

In  the  500  books  included  several 
things  seem  to  have  been  kept  in  mind, 
to  include  books  of  real  merit  and  value, 
books  that  may  serve  as  stepping  stones, 
to  include  the  old  as  well  as  the  new, 
and  to  include  popular  books  and  favor- 
ite classics  of  the  editions  best  suited  for 
library  purposes. 

The  question  of  edition  deser\'es  at- 
tention. Usually  in  the  three  editions 
given  the  first  is  the  least  expensive  that 
is  at  the  time  thoroughly  good  in  paper, 
print  and  illustration.  The  second  is  su- 
perior in  mechanical  make-up  and  more 
comprehensive  in  scope,  and  the  third  is 
usually  a  beautifully  illustrated  book. 

The  arrangement  of  the  list  is  admir- 
able. The  first  50  pages  are  devoted  to 
suggested  lists;  then  follows  12  or  15 
pages  of  supplementary  lists  to  which  is 
added  a  dozen  pages  of  popular  books  for 
boys  and  girls,  classified  by  subjects. 

Specially  noteworthy  is  the  annotation 
in  the  list  of  ''books  in  series."  The  sep- 
aration of  these  books  from  the  general 
list  is  commendable.  The  truth  of  the 
compiler's  statement,  ''high  standard  in 
sets  is  seldom  maintained  and  the  books 
are  uneven  in  merit  and  interest,"  is  well 
known  to  the  informed  librarian.  The 
best  titles  in  the  series  are  indicated. 
The  simple  numbers  of  the  decimal  classi- 
fication are  attached  to  the  class  books. 
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publishers  and  price  give  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  the  authors  and  title  index 
also  add  further  value  to  the  work.  Much 
useful  information  concerning  these  books 
is  given  in  the  annotations  and  the  titles, 
many  of  which  have  been  compiled  and 
taken  from  lists  already  approved,  to 
which  credit  is  given  in  every  case. 

As  was  said  before,  Miss  Kennedy  has 
compiled  a  valuable  piece  of  work  and 
one  for  which  there  is  place  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  swiftness  with  which 
these  lists  go  out  of  date,  and  for  which 
the  librarians  of  the  small  libraries  will 
be  increasingly  grateful  as  they  come  to 
use  the  lists  more  and  more. 


Bogsamlingsbladet,  the  Danish  library 
journal,  contains  in  its  November  issue 
an  account  of  the  International  library 
conference,  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Steenberg, 
who,  in  company  with  H.  O.  Lange,  libra- 
rian of  the  Royal  library  (Copenhagen), 
and  R.  Meyer,  librarian  of  the  Royal  ag- 
ricultural college  (Copenhagen),  took 
part  in  the  Bnissels  meeting.  He  dwells 
with  some  emphasis  upon  the  defense  of 
the  American  system  of  providing  read- 
ing for  children  and  mentions  as  a  par- 
ticularly happy  feature  of  the  conference 
the  festivities  accorded  by  the  various 
authorities;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  at 
close  range  the  operations  and  the  ac- 
cumulated work  of  the  International  in- 
stitute of  bibliography.  B. 


Study  Club  Lists 

The  health  department  of  the  General 
Federation  of  women^s  clubs  has  an- 
nounced the  following  list  for  study  and 
campaigns  during  the  coming  year.  The 
librarians  might  cooperate  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  material  in  the  libraries 
that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  women's 
clubs  in  the  various  localities : 

February — Common  drinking  cup. 

March — Typhoid  fly. 

April — Dental  hygiene. 

May — Social  hygiene. 


Library  Schools 
Carnegie   library   of  Atlanta 

Three  graduates  of  the  school  have 
recently  received  appointments  in  the 
New  York  public  library  as  follows: 
Cara  Hutchins,  *09,  Chatham  Square 
branch;  Lieze  Holmes,  1909,  Hudson 
Park  branch;  Louie  Smith,  1910,  Sew- 
ard Park  branch. 

Ethel  Daniel,  1909,  has  been  engaged 
as  a  substitute  in  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Atlanta  to  fill  the  place  of  Miss 
Bradley,  1906,  who  has  obtained  a  brief 
leave  of  absence. 

Margaret  Bryan,  1909,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Troy,  Ala. 

Miss  Murrill,  19 10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed indexer  in  the  office  of  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company,  At- 
lanta, to  fill  the  place  recently  held  by 
Miss  Louie  Smith,  who  has  received 
an  appointment  in  New  York  city. 

Pauline  Benson,  1908,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  library  in  Lang- 
ley,  S.  C. 

Julia  T.  Rankin,  Director. 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 
Training  school  for  children's  librarians 

The  Christmas  vacation  closed  Janu- 
ary 4.  The  following  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  student  body : 

Kate  Keith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Smith 
college,  A.  B.,  1910,  has  been  appointed 
children's'  librarian  of  the  children's 
rooms  at  the  central  library. 

Phyllis  Evers  Murray,  Manchester, 
O.,  Glendale  college,  1907,  entered  the 
junior  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
ter term. 

Ruth  Tillotson  Miller,  Scottsville, 
N,  Y.,  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.  B., 
1908,  and  Louise  Singley,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Wells  college,  1903-04,  who  have 
been  on  the  library  staff,  have  resigned 
their  positions  and  reentered  the  junior 
class. 

Seumas  MacManus  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  and  story  hours  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Training  school,  January  19, 
20  and  21. 
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Drexel   Institute 

After  the  holidays,  school  exercises 
were  resumed  on  January  4.  The  class 
owed  to  the  invitation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania library  club  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  Governor  Pennypacker's  talk  on 
"Early  printers  of  Pennsylvania*'  at  the 
club  meeting  on  January  9.  They  had 
previously  visited  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  library  and  the  Mercantile 
library  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  club 
meeting  allowed  them  to  increase  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Free  library  sys- 
tem. 

The  first  term's  work  closed  on  Janu- 
ary 31  after  the  semester  examinations. 
Cataloging,  reference  work  and  bibliog- 
raphy, book  selection  and  history  of 
libraries  continue  throughout  the  year, 
but  classification,  most  of  the  short 
courses  dealing  with  the  physical  treat- 
ment of  the  book,  and  typewriting  were 
given  in  the  first  term. 

Clara  W.  Hunt  opened  the  second 
term  with  a  series  of  five  lectures  on 
children's  reading,  followed  by  reading 
and  practice. 

The  binding  course,  given  by  Miss 
Hopkins,  is  to  include  also  a  lecture  by 
A.  L.  Bailey  and  one  by  C.  H.  O'Connor. 

The  students  will  spend  the  fortnight 
from  March  27  to  April  7  in  practice 
work  in  outside  libraries,  which  have 
generously  granted  that  privilege  to  the 
school. 

Qraduatet 

The  Alice  B.  Kroeger  memorial  lec- 
tureship fund  is  growing  steadily,  and 
in  order  to  complete  the  amount  desired 
the  alumnae  arranged  for  a  delightful 
evening  on  January  14,  when  Seumas 
MacManus  gave  his  inimitable  ^'Stories 
of  Irish  fairy  and  folk-lore." 

Margaret  Forgeus,  '06,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  head  cataloger  at  Iowa 
state  college  to  accept  a  position  as  cata- 
loger in  the  Cornell  university  library. 

Mellie  Morris  Smith,  '09,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  head  cata- 
loger at  the  Iowa  state  library. 

Margaret  Meagher,  '09,  has  been  ap- 


pointed an  assistant  in  the  library  of  the 
Metropolitan  art  museum,  New  York. 

Katherine  Rogers,   '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Iowa  state  library. 
J.  R.  Donnelly. 

New  York  state  library 

H.  C.  Wellman,  librarian  of  the 
Springfield  free  library,  gave  two  lec- 
tures on  **Library  advertising,"  Janu- 
ary 12-13.  Mr  Wellman's  talks  included 
concrete  suggestions  for  successful  ad- 
vertising as  tested  at  his  own  library 
and  discussions  of  the  general  principles 
which  must  be  observed  to  make  the 
^  advertising  worth  while  in  any  library. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer session  are  nearly  completed.  The 
session  will  begin  June  i  and  end  July 
13.  There  will  be  one  general  course 
of  six  weeks,  including  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  smaller  libraries.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  regular  fac- 
ulty there  will  be  lectures  by  library 
workers  of  the  state  and  elsewhere.  A 
special  circular  of  the  course  is  nearly 
ready  for  distribution.  A  number  of 
applications  for  admission  have  already 
been  received. 

The  discussion  of  "Work  with  schools" 
has  begun  in  the  senior  seminar.  The 
work  of  specific  libraries  will  be  exam- 
ined and  reported  on  and  tentative  out- 
lines of  courses  of  instruction  for  teach- 
ers and  high  school  students  will  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed.  The  final  exercise 
will  be  a  talk  by  Mary  E.  Hall,  of  the 
Brooklyn  girls'  high  school,  on  her  ex- 
periences as  a  school  librarian. 

F.  K.  Walter. 

Pratt    institute 

The  lecture  course  of  the  winter  term 
began  Jan.  3,  with  a  lecture  by  Miss 
Burnite  of  Cleveland  on  "The  furniture 
and  fittings  of  the  children's  room,"  a 
reptition  of  the  valuable  talk  given  to 
the  class  of  1910. 

On  Jan.  10,  W.  D.  Johnston  of  Co- 
lumbia university  spoke  to  the  students 
on  'The  trained  librarian  in  the  edu- 
cational institution,"  and  on  the  17th 
Miss  Hewins,  on  the  eve  of  her  depart- 
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ure  for  Europe,  gave  a  delightful  talk, 
contrasting  the  lives  of  American  chil- 
dren of  a  generation  ago  with  children's 
lives  to-day,  and  showing  how  from 
the  changed  conditions  there  had  devel- 
oped a  need  for  Aildren's  libraries  and 
librarians. 

Several  of  the  students  attended  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  and 
Long  Island  library  clubs  held  in  New 
York  the  evening  of  Jan.  17,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evening  being  "Our  foreign 
population." 

The  usual  parties  have  been  made  up 
for  visiting  Pratt  institute  and  seeing 
the  evening  classes  at  work,  always  an 
inspiring  experience. 

Assignments  for  story  telling  at  vari- 
ous places,  such  as  the  United  Neigh- 
borhood house,  Maxwell  house,  the 
Bliss  kindergarten  (where  a  club  of 
girls  of  12  to  14  years  forms  the  audi- 
ence), and  probably  the  Settlement  of 
the  Hebrew  educational  society  are  be- 
ing made.  Eight  students  have  volun- 
teered for  this,  giving  every  other 
Thursday  and  alternating  in  couples  in 
story  telling  and  in  looking  after  the 
conditions  of  the  room  and  of  the  au- 
dience. 

Graduates 

Jane  Gardner  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  art  reference  department  of 
the   New   Bedford  public  library. 

Nathalie  Maurice  has  been  chosen  as 
librarian  of  the  Madison  Square  church 
house,  New  York. 

Leora  Cross  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  West  high 
school  library,  Cleveland. 

Mary  Dawson  has  recently  joined  the 
library  staff  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York. 

Margaret  Fullerton  has  been  engaged 
for  temporary  work  by  the  Ohio  state 
library,  Columbus. 

Ruth  Townsend  has  been  appointed 
organizer  and  librarian  of  the  new 
library  at  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Director. 


Summer  schools 

A  summer  course  in  library  training 
will  be  given  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois library  school  at  Urbana  during  the 
regular  summer  session  of  the  univer- 
sity, beginning  Monday,  June  19,  and 
continuing  for  six  weeks.  The  faculty  of 
the  school  is  planning  to  meet  the  needs 
of  librarians  and  library  assistants  in  the 
smaller  libraries  of  Illinois,  though  libra- 
rians and  assistants  from  other  states  will 
be  acc^ted  as  students.  The  school  will 
be  open  only  to  those  actually  engaged 
in  library  work  or  under  appointment  to 
serve  in  a  library.  In  giving  the  course 
the  faculty  will  cooperate  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  state  library  extension 
commission  and  other  library  interests 
of  the  state. 


News  from  the  Field 

East 

Ruth  E.  Warren,  B.  L.  S.,  New  York, 
'10,  and  Louis  Charles  Shaul  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  were  married  at  Townsend,  Mass., 
Wednesday,  January  11. 

Caroline  M.  Hewins,  of  the  Hartford 
public  library,  sails  for  Trieste  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  and  expects  to  spend  three  months 
in  Italy  and  England,  returning  early  in 
May. 

Frances  Hobart,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Vermont  state  library  commission, 
will  on  March  i  take  chaise  of  the  library 
department  of  the  H.  R.  Huntting  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.,  giving  special 
attention  to  children's  books  and  the 
needs  of  small  libraries. 

Mabel  E.  Emerson,  for  more  than  26 
years  connected  with  the  Public  library 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion on  Dec.  23.  Miss  Emerson  was  ref- 
erence librarian  from  the  time  that  de- 
partment was  first  established  in  1891. 
Under  her  charge  the  reference  depart- 
ment expanded  its  field  and  became 
widely  known  throughout  the  country. 
Miss  Emerson  left  the  library  to  become 
the  wife  of  Roaldo  F.  Colwell,  teacher  in 
the  Technical  high  school  of  Providence, 
R.  I. 
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Clara  A.  Hawes,  New  York,  '94,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  training  school  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts state  library  is  a  record  of  increased 
growth ;  7387  v.,  7650  pamphlets  and  19 
maps  were  added  during  the  year.  Four 
legislative  reference  rooms  covering  1092 
square  feet  of  space  have  been  used  for 
I'eference  work  during  the  past  year.  In 
the  rooms  are  collections  of  statutes  and 
books  on  special  subjects  supplemented 
by  lists  of  books,  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zine articles.  The  collection  is  a  chang- 
ing one  and  there  is  ample  space  for  its 
accommodation. 

Central    Atlantic 

It  is  reported  that  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library  reached  a  circulation  of  7,500,- 
000  books  distributed  to  1,500,000  bor- 
rowers during  19 10. 

Mabel  E.  Leonard,  B.  L.  S.,  New 
York,  '06,  and  Lieutenant  Adelno  Gib- 
son, Coast  Artillery  corps,  U.  S.  army, 
were  married  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Wednes- 
day, December  28. 

Gertrude  M.  Gilbert,  New  York,  '09- 
10,  has  resigned  her  position  as  cataloger 
in  the  library  of  the  U.  S.  education  de- 
partment at  Washington  to  accept  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  U.  S.  department  of 
agriculture  library. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Columbia  university  has  accepted  an  offer 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  publishing  a 
pamphlet  to  be  prepared  by  Columbia 
professors  for  distribution  to  the  public 
libraries  throughout  the  country,  giving 
a  list  of  the  best  books  on  subjects  taught 
in  college.  The  purpose  is  to  give  those 
who  have  never  been  to  college  and  who 
would  like  to  undertake  a  reading  course 
on  college  subjects  a  list  of  books  used 
in  the  courses  of  college.  The  donor  of 
the  gift  is  Chester  Dewitt  Pugsley  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Harvard,  '09. 

Central 

Maud  Van  Buren,  for  some  time  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  of  Mankato, 


Minn.,  has  resigned  to  take  up  work  with 
Wisconsin  library  commission. 

E.  J.  Lien,  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  State  library  of  Minnesota,  has 
been  appointed  state  librarian. 

Ada  Still  has  been  elected  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  at  Moorhead,  Minn., 
to  succeed  Grace  Folund,  who  has  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health. 

Anna  M.  Tarr,  New  York,  i9io,has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Clinton  Iowa,  to  succeed 
Grace  Mullany,  who  recently  died. 

Grace  Phillips,  Illinois,  '04,  for  six 
years  connected  with  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  State  normal  school  of 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Mary  Dunham,  New  York,  '02-4,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  reference  libra- 
rian at  the  University  of  Indiana  to  be- 
come librarian  of  the  Iowa  state  teachers' 
college.  Cedar  Falls. 

Harriett  ImhoflP,  formerly  of  Pitts- 
burgh, for  the  past  year  with  the  Wis- 
consin legislative  reference  library,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library,  Fargo,  N.  D.  She  began  work 
January  i. 

The  Chicago  public  library  records  the 
use  of  2,701,223  books  during  tlie  year. 
Of  this  1,956,812  represents  books  for 
home  use.  There  has  been  a  gain  of  25 
per  cent  in  the  registration  of  borrowers 
during  the  year. 

F.  L.  D.  Goodrich,  B.  L.  S.,  New 
York  state  library,  '06,  in  charge  of  ac- 
cessions at  the  University  of  Michigan 
library,  has  been  made  editor  of  the 
semi-annual  bulletin,  Michigan  Libraries, 
which  began  publication  in  December. 

A  report  of  the  Public  library  of  An- 
tigo,  Wis.,  shows  a  register  of  more 
than  400  new  borrowers  the  last  six 
months  and  an  addition  of  714  new 
books.  German  and  Polish  books  are 
rented  from  the  library  commission  at 
Madison  and  have  had  a  good  circula- 
tion. 
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Luetic  Qinton,  Illinois,  '03,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  librarian  of  one  of 
the  branch  libraries  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Miss  Qinton,  previous  to  this 
appointment,  had  been  for  five  years 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Charles- 
tcm,  III. 

W.  B.  A.  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  St 
Louis  public  library  and  for  several  years 
librarian  of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile 
library.  Cincinnati,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition, resignation  to  take  effect  Febru- 
ary I.  Mr  Taylor  goes  to  the  New  York 
public  library. 

The  Milwaukee  public  library  has 
adopted  a  schedule  of  automatic  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  library  work- 
ers. The  schedule  adopted  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Class  I 

A  Grade,  Assistant  librarian— First  year, 
$1800;  second,  $1860;  third,  $1920;  fourth, 
$1980;  fifth,  $204a 

B  Grade,  heads  of  departments — First  year, 
$1440;  second,  $1500;  third,  $1560;  fourth, 
$1620;  fifth,  $i68a 

Class  II. 

A  Grade,  Senior  assistants — First  year, 
$1200;  second,  $1260;  third,  $1320;  fourth, 
$i38a 

B  Grade — First  year,  $960;  second,  $1020; 
third,  $1080;   fourth,  $1140. 

Class  III. 

A  Grade,  Junior  assistants — First  year, 
$720;  second,  $780;  third,  $840;  fourth,  $900. 

B  Grade — First  year,  $480;  second,  $540; 
third,  $600;  fourth,  $660. 

Class  IV. 
Students — First    year,   $300;    second,    $360; 
third,   $420;    fourth,  $480;   fifth,  $540;    sixth, 
$6oa 

Marietta  Smith,  for  14  years  chief 
clerk  of  the  library,  has  resigned  her 
position  to  go  into  other  work.  Helen 
Buchanan  will  succeed  Miss  Smith. 

Mary  M.  Douglas,  supervisor  of  the 
work  of  children  in  the  St  Louis  public 
library,  will  shortly  enter  another  field 
of  activity.  The  papers  of  St  Louis 
announce  her  engagement  to  Charles  O. 
Carpenter  jr.  son  of  a  prominent  member 
of  the  St  Louis  library  board.  Miss 
Douglas  was  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  Public  library  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.. 


and  from  there  went  to  Pratt  institute 
library  school,  later  was  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  has  been  in  St  Louis  for  somethtng 
over  a  year.  She  attended  the  A.  L.  A.  at 
Mackinac  last  summer,  and  gave  one  of 
the  best  papers  that  was  read  at  the  >oint 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  library 
associations  last  October. 

A  branch  of  Indianapolis  library  wad 
opened  in  West  Indianapolis  on  Jantary 
12.  Addresses  were  made  by  Frank  Mor- 
rison, president  of  the  board  and  Mas 
Browning,  librarian  of  Indianapolis  pub- 
lic library. 

The  hosts  of  the  evening  were  the 
Boys'  library  club,  an  organization 
formed  some  time  ago  by  volunteer 
workers  to  guide  the  reading  of  the 
members  of  the  Boys'  club. 

After  the  dedicatory  services,  refresh- 
ments were  served  by  the  Mothers' chib 
of  West  Indianapolis  and  a  meeting  to 
form  a  civic  improvement  club  among 
the  citizens  of  West  Indianapolis  was 
held. 

South  / 

Lorain  Norris,  for  five  years  con- 
nected with  the  catalog  department  of 
the  main  library  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
been  elected  librarian  of  the  new  Shelby 
Park  branch,  which  will  be  opened 
about  March  i. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  in  the  largest  possi- 
ble degree,  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  Public  library, 
a  number  of  ministers,  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  addressed  their  sermons  to  the 
general  subject  of  libraries  and  its  rela- 
tions to  mental  and  spiritual  life,  through- 
out the  day,  December  13.  In  some  of 
the  churches  where  other  topics  had  been 
scheduled,  ten  minutes  were  allowed  to  a 
speaker  in  which  to  present  announce- 
ments or  give  information  with  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  library. 

George  B.  Utley,  for  several  years  in 
charge  of  the  Public  library  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  American  library  association  by 
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the  executive  board  to  succeed  Chalmers 
Hadley,  resigned. 

Mr  Utley  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn:  and  is  34 -years  old;  He  was 
graduated  from 'Brown  university  in 
1899.  He  was  connected  with  Watkin- 
son  atheiiaeum, '  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  as- 
sistant librarian  and  IsCter  was  in  charge 
of  '  the '  Maryland  ^  diocesan  library  at 
Baltimore  in  1901-05.  For  the  past  six 
years  he  has  been  librarian  of  the  Jack- 
sonville public  library  and  director  of 
the. Florida  historical  society,  1908-10, 
of  which  he  was  the  organizer.  He  also 
organized  : the  Florida  library  associa- 
tion, of,  which  he  was  president,  i9o6r 
08. 

He  has  attended  the  following  A.  L. 
A.  conferences:  Niagara,  1903;  St 
Lpuis,  1904;  r^arragansett  Pier,  1906; 
Asheville,  1907;  Minnetonka,  1908; 
Bretton  Woods,  1909.  He  also  was 
present  at  Brussels  (International, 
i9;[o) ;  Exeter,  England,  and  several 
state  and  sectional  conferences. 

He  was  married  in  1901  and  has  no 
diildren. , 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for 
the  year  19 10  opens  with  a  measure  of 
appreciation  of  a  former  librarian,  Mrs 
Annie  Smitli  Ross. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  lack 
of  financial  support  and  a  plea  made 
for  more  adequate  funds.  With  5610 
books  on  the  shelves,  33,584  were  is- 
sued for  home  use  to  a  membership  of 
6334.  The  circulation  was  less  than 
that  of  1909,  and  the  rule  of  allowing 
two  books  on  one  card  was  abolished 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  books.  The 
registration  for  1 910  was  618.  About 
12,300  persons  used  the  reading  and 
reference  room  during  the  year.  Read- 
ing lists  on  various  topics  were  pre- 
pared for  the  study  clubs  and  published 
in  the  newspapers.  Addition  to  the 
book  fund  was  made  through  tag  day, 
which  netted  $278,.  and  a  book  social 
at  Thanksgiving  realized  $102,  and  185 
books  were  received. 

Distinctive    work    was    done    in    pub- 


licity. This  has  been  possible  through 
the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the 
newspapers  in  Charlotte.  During  the 
year  60  newspaper  articles'  wei^e^' pub- 
lished. Picture  postal  cards  regarding 
the  library,  giving  hours,  etc.;  were 
placed  in  hotels  and  railway  stations. 
The  results  have  been  good*  and  it;  is 
hoped*  to  extend  St  to  large  stores,  fac-*^ 
tories  and  mills. 
..The  library.  Sunday,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  ministers,  on  Dec.  18^ 
was  a  success.  Library  sermons  wer^ 
preached  in  five  pulpits  and .  announce^ 
ments  regarding  the  purpgse.  of.,the 
library  were  made  in  the  rest  of  the 
churches. 

West 

Mrs  Nellie  K.  Gravett  of  Saiida,  Colo., 
has  been  appointed  state  librarian  of  Col- 
orado. 

Hesther  Bonham,  for  some  time  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Provo,  Utah,,  has  been  ?ippointed 
librarian  to  succeed  Mrs  May  Partr 
ridge,  resigned,  to  be  married. 

Mrs  Henry  I.  Cook  has  been  ap^ 
pointed  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Saiida,  Colo.,  to  succeed  Mrs  Nellie 
K.  Gravett.  The  latter  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  library  of  Colorado. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Omaha  shows  a  circulation 
in  the  main  library  of  215,913;  circula- 
tion at  the  factories,  3086.  A  collec- 
tion of  30,132  V.  was  deposited  in  the 
schools,  of  which  no  record  of  circula- 
tion is  kept.  The  circulation  of  fiction 
represented  51  per  cent;  total  number 
of  pictures  circulated  in  the  schools, 
9248.  The  visitors  to  the  reading  rooms 
were  72,171 ;  visitors  to  the  museums, 
45,370,  the  largest  attendance  a  day 
reaching  1000. 

Only  22  books  were  lost  through  the 
circulation  in  the  main  library,  and  of 
the  total  circulation   in  the  school  only 

48.  The  number  of  borrowers  is   15,- 

049,  the  life  of  a  card  being  three 
years.  The  circulation  in  the  school 
is  without  membership  card.    The  circu- 
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lation  of  books  to  foreign  speaking  pop- 
ulation depends  upon  the  number  of 
available  volumes  in  the  collection. 

The  total  ntmiber  of  books  in  the 
library  is  89,940.  The  number  added 
during  the  year  was  7267,  of  which  4522 
were  duplicates.  Almost  all  of  the  titles 
for  the  children's  department  are  du- 
plicates. 

The  number  of  volumes  purchased  in 
foreign  tongues  was  1016.  The  work 
of  reclassifying  the  library  on  the  deci- 
mal system  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
can  be  expected,  since  the  library  has 
n^  additional. help  for  the  work.  Stere- 
opticon  slides  are  used  by  any  classes 
which  may  wish  them  at  the  library  or 
they  man  be  loaned  outside.  The  lec- 
ture room  has  been  in  frequent  use. 
The  special  gifts  which  have  been  re- 
ceived represent  art  objects  for  the  mu- 
seum and  art  books  for  the  reference 
collection.  Contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Medical  society  and  the 
D.  A.  R.  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  librarian  recommends  the  dis- 
continuance of  guarantors  upon  renew- 
als of  membership  cards  after  three 
years.  The  report  showed  that  4174 
cards  were  canceled  during  the  year 
and  only  1455  were  renewed.  This 
seems  to  prove  that  those  who  have  bor- 
rowed books  for  three  years  and  ob- 
served all  the  rules  resent  the  idea  of 
being  required  to  have  a  new  guarantor. 
The  librarian  also  recommends  an  open 
shelf  room  containing  about  8000  v.  in- 
stead of  an  absolutely  free  open  shelf 
system  as  at  present.  A  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  blind  is  re- 
quested. The  librarian  recommends  that 
the  library  board  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  presenting  every  year  some 
one  good  collection  of  art.  The  ex- 
hibit in  February  showed  the  value  of 
this,  where  there  was  an  average  daily 
attendance  of   1000  people. 

The  total  expenditures  were  as  fol- 
lows: Books,  $7,098;  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  $1,132.45;  salaries,  includ- 
ing binders  (4),  $15,999-57;  o^er  ex- 
penditures, $6,794.59;  total,  $31,024.61. 


Pacific  coast 

Susan  G.  Crampton,  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
public  library,  will  leave  AJarch  j.^  Eliza- 
beth Haskell  will  succeed  Miss  Crampton. 

The  report  of  the  San  Francisco  library 
for  1 909- 19 10  shows  an  accession  of  26,* 
947  v.,  making  a  total  of  98499  v. ;  bor- 
rowers' cards,  37,391 ;  issued  for  home 
use,  719,995  V.  During  the  year  one 
branch  and  three  deposit  stations  were  es- 
tablished, making  a  total  of  six  branches 
and  1 1  deposit  stations  now  in  operation. 
The  library  has  now  the  same  number  of 
branches  as  before  the  fire  and  three  more 
deposit  stations.  The  total  income  was 
$83,678 ;  expenditures,  $23,848  for  books 
and  periodicals;  $39,666  for  salaries; 
$18,520  for  all  other  expenses. 

The  report  of  the  Library  association 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  shows  a  decided  in- 
crease in  growth  and  volume  of  work 
accomplished  in  every  department  in  \ht 
Public  library  system  in  that  place. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  is  99,892, 
total  circulation  552,722  v.,  number  of 
card  holders,  30,284. 

Particularly  satisfactory  work  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  the  school  de- 
partment established  last  year  and  put  in 
charge  of  Miss  H.  A.  Wood,  under  whose 
management  the  work  has  proceeded 
rapidly  and  effectively.  A  room  adjoin- 
ing the  adult  and  children's  circulating 
room  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m. 
to  the  teachers  of  all  public  and  private 
schools. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  building 
is  noted  and  a  claim  made  for  more 
branches  and  well-equipped  branch  build- 
ings. 

The  circulating  department  shows,  a 
gain  of  over  3000  a  month  at  the  Central 
building  and  a  large'  gain  in  all  the  branch 
libraries  is  also  shown. 

Canada 

Gertriide  Boyle,  B.  A.,  and  Dorothy 
Willis,  B.  A.,  both  honor  graduates  of 
McGill  university,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  have 
joined  the  cataloging  staff  of  the  Toron- 
to public  library,  in  which  there  are  now 
five  college  graduates    representing    the 
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various  honor  groups  of  subjects  and 
from  four  universities  of  Canada — ^To- 
ronto, McGill^  Queens  and  Dalhousie. 

The  plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  a 
very  nice  library  for  the  town  of  Sim- 
coe  in  Norfolk  county.  It  will  cost 
$12,000  and  the  money  has  been  prom- 
ised by  Mr  Carnegie.  An  indication  of 
progress  which  is  hopeful  is  that  the 
board  consulted  some  librarians  before 
they  made  out  the  program  for  the 
architects.  This  is  so  seldom  done  in 
Ontario  that  it  provokes  favorable  com- 
ment— from  the  better  architects. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Winnipeg  for  1910  is  a  story  of  prog- 
ress. The  circulation  increased  26,000 
over  the  previous  year,  making  a  total 
of  341,298  V.  The  percentage  of  fiction 
decreased  from  over  70  per  cent  to  68 
per  cent  last  year.  In  the  children's  de- 
partment there  are  5000  v.  and  60  mag- 
azines. Juvenile  branch  libraries  are 
organized  throughout  a  number  of  the 
public  schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
other  places  where  young  people  may 
have  access  to  them.  The  newspaper 
room  has  been  in  constant  use  and  rep- 
resentative daily  papers  of  Berlin,  Paris 
and  Melbourne  are  kept  on  file  for  ref- 
erence. • 
Foreign 

The  Wellington  public  library  of  Now 
Zealand  has  opened  a  juvenile  depart- 
ment with  a  collection  of  1000  selected 
books.  A  charge  of  2s.  6d.  is  made  for 
the  use  of  the  department  per  year. 


W.  H.  Rademaeker,  noted  for  his 
binding  especially  in  connection  with 
the  JNewark  (N.  J.)  public  library,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  move  into  larger 
quarters  and  is  now  installed  at  Chester 
avenue  and  Oraton  street,  in  Newark. 
The  new  building  is  fire-p^oof  and 
equipped  with  modern  machinery. 

The  advancement  in  quality  of  library 
binding  in  recent  years  has  not  been  the 
least  advantage  accruing  to  library  work 
from  consideration  and  discussion  of 
library  requirements. 


In  the  Cause  of  Peace 

-  A  "war  scare"  having  just  passed  over 
the  country,  and  the  question  of  war  ap- 
propriations looming  large  on  the  politi- 
cal horizon,  there  -i&  peculiar  timeliness 
in  the  immediate  publication  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  of  a  book  which  in  small 
compass  deals  with  the  whole  question  of 
militarism.  ''War  or  peace:  a  present- 
day  duty  and  a  future  hope,"  is  written 
by  General  H.  M.  Chittenden,  U.  S.  A., 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  1884,  who 
served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Fourth 
army  corps  during  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and  who  is  already  known  to  the 
public  for  his  writings  on  the  history  of 
the  West.  General  Chittenden  presents 
the  somewhat  unusual  spectacle  of  a  sol- 
dier who  does  not  let  professional  bias 
color  his  treatment  of  facts,  and  after 
carefully  marshaling  the  arguments  for 
and  against  war,  and  sizing  up  the  world 
situation  of  the  present  day,  he  sums  up 
in  favor  of  the  discontinuance  of  wars 
as  a  means  of  national  adjustment.  But 
the  pacificism  professed  by  General  Chit- 
tenden is  not  at  all  a  sentimental  doc- 
trine. While  he  is  aware  of  the  horrors 
of  battle,  he  knows  that  no  mere  pictur-- 
ing  of  them  will  do  away  with  warfare. 
His  arguments  against  it  are,  therefore, 
based  upon  practical  and  economic  con- 
siderations and  a  keen  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  militarism.  As  a  man  of  affairs  he 
steers  clear  of  such  Utopian  solutions  of 
the  war  question  as  immediate  disarma- 
ment on  the  part  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  But  he  does  outline  a  plan 
which  he  thinks  is  a  step  ahead  of  the 
usual  suggestion  for  spasmodic  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  bringing  about  and 
keeping  a  state  of  peace  on  earth  and 
international  good-will. 


Mary  Johnston,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
Meredith  Nicholson,  William  J.  Hopkins, 
John  Muir,  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  Have- 
lock,  Ellis  and  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  are 
among  the  prominent  authors,  who,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  will  publish  new  books 
the  coming  spring  season. 
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MUNICIPAL— RAILROAD— CORPORATIOK 

BONDS 

NETTING  FROM  4%  TO  6% 
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the  company's  property.     The  price  of  these  bonds  is  par  and  accrued  interest. 
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The  Stranger  Within  Our  Gates ;  What 
Can  the  Library  Do  for  Him?* 

Rev.  F.  C.  H.  Wended  Ph.  D. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  have  the 
privilege  of  speaking  on  a  subject  that 
is  very  near  to  my  heart.  Being  my- 
self of  German  parentage,  having  lived 
much  of  my  life  among  those  who  are 
either  themselves  immigrants  or  the 
children  of  immigrants,  I  think  I  can 
speak  with  knowledge  acquired  at  first 
hand,  especially  as  I  am  conversant 
with  the  tongues  of  several  of  the 
European  nations.  My  service  with 
the  New  York  P.  E.  City  Mission  so- 
ciety as  a  chaplain  engaged  in  hospital 
and  prison  work  has  familiarized  me 
with  some  of  the  darker  sides  of  our 
immigration  problems.  And  lately  my 
membership  on  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts diocesan  committee  on  the 
needs  of  Oriental  Christians  and  other 
foreigners,  has  made  it  my  duty  to 
study  these  same  problems  from  still 
a  different  point  of  view. 

I  have  thus,  in  the  course  of  not 
a  few  years,  been  enabled  to  note  how 
these  problems  present  constantly,  al- 
most year  by  year,  new  aspects,  grow- 
ing ever  more^  complicated  and  more 
serious.  Those  of  us  who  either  have 
reached  middle  age  or  are  approaching 
that  period  of  life,  can  readily  recall 
a  time  when  the  immigration  question 
presented  comparatively  few  problems. 
The  early  streams  of  immigration,  hav- 
ing their  sources  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries — mainly,  if  not  en- 

•An  addreM  deliTered  at  the  midwinter  meet- 
ing. Feb.  1,  1911,  of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
library  dub. 


tirely — these  new  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation were  readily  assimilated.  And 
this  was  so  because  they  were  closely 
related  by  ties  of  race,  of  language,  and 
of  religion,  to  the  earliest  settlers  of 
this  continent,  who  came,  to  a  great 
extent — leaving  one  side  the  early 
French  and  Spanish  settlers — from 
these  same  countries.  And  today  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  these 
immigrants  are  hardly  distinguishable, 
in  features,  in  speech,  in  religious  con- 
victions, or  in  social  position,  from  the 
descendants  of  the  original  settlers. 

But,  practically  within  our  own  gen- 
eration, there  has  come  a  very  decided 
change  over  the  character  of  the  im- 
migration. Men  of  new  races,  speak- 
ing tongues  strange  to  our  people, 
possessing  religious  convictions  and 
expressing  them  in  forms  of  worship 
foreign  to  our  ideals,  have  come  to  this 
country,  are  still  coming,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come  in  perhaps  yet  greater 
numbers.  These  peoples  we  under- 
stand as  little  as  they  understand  us; 
and  out  of  this  fact  arise  most  of  the 
problems  that  puzzle  both  sides.  A 
mutual  comprehension  would  solve 
more  than  one  of  these  vexed  prob- 
lems. Let  us  glance  at  a  few  statistics. 
From  1900-1910,  about  2,000,000  Ital- 
ians and  about  900,000  Poles  have  been 
added  to  our  population.  Within  the 
same  period,  have  come  some  225,000 
Greeks.  53.000  Syrians,  hordes  of 
Slovaks,  and  ever-increasing  strea^is 
from  Russia,  and  the  Balkan  states. 
About  13,000  Turks  have  come  to  us 
in  these  same  eleven  years.  Thus  we 
have  had  added  to  our  population  two 
new  peoples,  the  Italians  and  Poles,  dif- 
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ferent  in  language  and  in  customs, 
though  linked  by  a  common  faith  to 
one  class  of  our  own  population.  In 
the  Greeks,  Russians,  Slovaks  and 
Balkans,  we  have  an  entirely  new  ele- 
ment, oif  strange  tongues,  of  peculiar 
customs,  of  religious  convictions  en- 
tirely new  to  our  people.  The  Greek 
church  (the  Holy  Eastern  Orthodox 
church)  has  now  a  full  establishment 
here,  with  about  1,000,000  members,  a 
Russian  archbishop,  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, and  a  Syrian  Orthodox  bishop ; 
and  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  of  our 
people  knows  anything  about  these 
new  neighbors  of  ours.  Nor  are  the 
Mohammedan  Turks  less  strange  to 
our  civilization,  nor  are  we  less  igno- 
rant of  their  language,  customs  and 
religious  convictions.  We  are,  perhaps, 
better  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment that  has  been  coming  to  us  lately, 
mainly  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  the 
Balkan  states.  About  1,000,000  have 
come  to  us  from  this  source  in  the 
past  eleven  years.  Yet  they  present 
many  differences  from  the  Jews  of  a 
generation  ago.  This  statistical  sur- 
vey of  the  question  is  merely  intended 
as  an  approximate  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  lays,  of  course,  no  claim  to 
exactness.  Western  Massachusetts 
has  had  its  fair  share  of  this  foreign 
influx.  The  population  of  the  five 
western  counties  of  this  commonwealth 
was,  by  the  state  census  of  1905,  the 
latest  at  our  command,  a  little  more 
than  2^  per  cent  foreign,  and  the  non- 
English-speaking  element  was  about  15 
per  cent.  The  percentage  varied  from 
18  per  cent  in  Franklin  county  to  30 
per  cent  in  Worcester  county. 

As  a  whole,  the  attitude  of  our  peo- 
ple has  been  anything  but  friendly  or 
hoepitable  toward  these  new  hordes. 
Not  wholly  comprehending  the  new- 
comers, the  American  people  as  a 
whole  have  felt,  rather  than  under- 
stood, the  differences  of  race,  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  religion  that  rise  between 
us  and  our  new  populations  as  appar- 
ently insurmountable  barriers.  Racial 
antipathies  are  always  more  apt  to  be 


matters  of  the  emotions  than  of  the  in- 
tellect. To  this  day,  the  old  feeling 
of  almost  every  race  is  that  the  for- 
eigner is  an  enemy.  We  have  ad- 
vanced but  little  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  had 
but  one  word  for  "foreigner**  and 
enemy — hostis.  For  it  is  this  same  racial 
antipathy  that  makes  the  staid  New 
England  matron  distrust  all  "for- 
eigners,*' and  that  is  reflected  in  such 
nicknames  as,  "Paddies,"  "Micks," 
"Hans,"  "Guineas"  and  "Dago."  Yet 
this  antiquated  standpoint  seems  hard- 
ly justifiable  in  our  land  and  age.  We  are 
proud  to  publish  to  all  the  world  that 
our  country  is  the  divinely  appointed 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  yet 
when  they  do  take  us  at  our  word,  we 
look  at  them  askance. 

Would  we  justify  our  position, 
would  we  make  good  our  boast,  that 
this  land  should  be  the  refuge  of  the 
Jew,  fleeing  from  religious  persecution 
in  Russia  or  Roumania;  to  the  Finn, 
sadly  turning  his  back  on  country  and 
home,  because  the  Russian  government 
is  proscribing  his  Lutheran  religion 
and  coercing  him  to  conform  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  faith ;  to  the  Christian 
Syrian,  fleeing  from  Mohammedan 
persecution;  to  the  Greek  and  the 
Italian,  seeking  here  what  they  cannot 
have  at  home — a  chance  to  make  a  liv- 
ing; to  the  Mohammedan  Turk  and 
the  heathen  Chinaman,  seeking  com- 
mercial advantages;  the  first  thing 
needful  to  us  is  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  these  peoples.  Three  chan- 
nels for  such  an  understanding  are,  I 
believe,  open  to  our  people:  Church 
work,  public  schools,  and  the  public 
libraries. 

While  it  would  be  fascinating  to 
dwell,  especially  on  the  church  work, 
I  want  simply  to  indicate  the  other  two 
channels,  and  pass  at  once  to  the  pub- 
lic library.  It  is  a  truism,  of  course, 
to  librarians,  that  the  true  public  li- 
brary is  a  sort  of  literary  exchange,  a 
center  and  source  of  literary  cultnre. 
But.  just  here  comes  in  the  pcnnt  of 
contact  between  you  librarians  and  tli< 
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foreigner.  Your  library  can  be  made 
the  middle  ground  on  which  all  of  the 
races  that  make  up  our  population — 
be  they  old  or  be  they  new  to  our 
history — may  meet  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity; and  you,  the  librarian,  might  well 
act  as  a  sympathetic  mediator  between, 
or  rather  among,  discordant  elements. 
Whether  you  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
great  institution  like  the  City  library 
of  Springfield,  or  of  a  small  town  or 
village  library,  you  should  make  your- 
self more  or  less  (preferably  more) 
acquainted  with  our  foreign  elements, 
with  their  home  land,  with  their  his- 
tory, with  their  literature,  with  their 
religious  faith,  with  their  ideals — ra- 
cial and  personal.  Such  information 
can  be  found  in  elementary  shape  in 
encyclopaedias,  in  books  such  as  are 
included  in  "The  stories  of  the  nations" 
series,  in  general  histories,  in  a  host 
of  books  on  travel,  etc.,  as  will  readily 
occur  to  you  all.  Let  me  add  that  some 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  you.  Brush 
up  the  French  or  the  German  learned 
at  high  school  or  college.  Italian  can 
readily  be  learned  by  one  who  knows 
French.  Of  course,  this  requires  time ; 
but  if  you  love  your  vocation,  you  will 
not  grudge  the  time.  Let  some  one 
of  you  who  has  to  deal  with,  say, 
French  Canadians  and  Italians  try  this 
plan  and  experience  the  delightful  re- 
sults. The  only  trouble  will  be  that 
your  library,  or  your  home — provided 
the  foreigner  has  no  priest  or  pastor 
to  whom  to  go — will  become  a  sort  of 
bureau  of  universal  information  and 
helpfulness;  and  you  will  not  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  your  importunate 
charges.  Other  tongues,  such  as  Mod- 
ern Greek,  Polish,  Russian,  etc.,  are 
more  difficult.  But  perhaps  some 
bright  young  woman  might  be  found 
among  these  populations,  who  could 
take  up  library  work  and  be  an  in- 
valuable assistant.  But  at  any  rate  you 
ought  to  know  one  foreign  tongue.  You 
can  have  no  idea  until  you  have  made 
the  experiment,  what  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy the  possession  of  a  common  ton- 
gue may  be.     In  my  prison  and  hos- 


pital work  in  New  York  city,  I  was 
enabled  to  assist  men  and  women  and 
to  help  do  away  with  more  than  one 
abuse,  simply  because  I  could  speak 
to  the  German,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Spaniard,  each  in  his 
own  tongue.  My  office  in  the  Church 
of  San  Salvatore,  in  New  York  city,, 
was  a  bureau  of  information,  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  and,  in  general,  the 
resource  of  my  Italian  parishioners, 
whenever  they  or  their  friends  had  got- 
ten into  any  trouble,  or  perplexities,, 
owing  to  their  ignorance  of  our  lan- 
guage, our  laws,  or  our  customs.  I 
remember  one  poor  woman  from  Ven- 
ezuela, who  long  lay  on  a  bed  of  suffering. 
in  iiellevue  hospital,  friendless  and 
alone  in  a  great  city.  The  first  day -I 
came  into  the  ward  and  addressed  her 
in  Spanish,  she  brightened  up ;  and  the 
nurse  told  me  that  every  morning  at 
the  time  I  made  my  round  through  her 
ward  that  woman's  eyes  turned  ex- 
pectant toward  the  door.  I  could  not 
do  much  for  her;  but  the  sound  of  her 
dear  native  tongue  gave  her  new  cour- 
age. 

Not  only  does  the  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  language  give  you  a  bond  of 
sympathy  with  your  new  public,  but 
it  also  opens  up  to  you  the  gateway 
of  the  national  literature,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  the  habits  of  thought  and  of  the 
ideals,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, of  your  foreigner.  But  whether 
you  actually  do  acquire  the  new  lan- 
guage or  not,  do  not  fail  to  learn  all 
you  can  about  your  particular  for- 
eigners— French  Canadians,  Poles,  Bo- 
hemians, Greeks,  Italians,  or  whatever 
they  be.  Let  them  know  that  you  com- 
prehend them  and  their  national  life; 
and  the  bond  of  sympathy  is  knit,  never 
to  be  loosed,  so  far  as  the  foreigner  is 
concerned. 

And  this  leads  me,  naturally,  to  an- 
other point  that  is  of  great  importance. 
Make  your  foreigner  feel  at  home  in 
your  reading-room.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  taking  for  his  benefit  news- 
papers and  magazines,  in  his  native 
tongue — ^preferably  from  his  own  coun- 
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try.     I  can  recall  with  what  avidity  I 
devoured,  in  a  Berlin  reading-room,  the 
first  copy  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald  that 
I  had  seen  in  some  nine  months.     It 
was  two  weeks  old;  yet  I  read  it  all, 
from  the  first  word  on  the  first  page 
to  the   last   word   on  the   last  page — 
news,    personals    and    advertisements — 
just  because  it  was  a  home  paper;  yet 
T  was  in  the  land  of  my  ancestors,  of 
my  own  parents ;  and  German  was  my 
mother  tongue.    You  see  I  can  appre- 
ciate what  the  home  paper,  or  even  the 
local    paper,    in   the   native   language, 
must  mean  to  the  foreigner.     Perhaps 
you   are   all   doing  something  of   this 
kind  already.  I  noticed  the  local  French 
papers    in    the    reading-room    of    the 
Greenfield  library.     Let  me  suggest  a 
few    magazines    and    papers,    quite   at 
random:    Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and 
Lectures  Pour  Tons  (Paris)  ;  //  Secolo 
XX,  (Milan),  and  La  Nuova  Antologia 
(Rome)  ;  Por  Esos  Mundos  and  Blanco 
y  Nero  (Madrid) ;  Die  Gartenlaube  and 
J 'am    Pels   Zum    Meer    (Leipzig)  ;    Ai 
Athcnai     (Athens)  ;     Le     Courier     des 
Etats  Unis  (French)  ;  Die  Staatszeitung 
(German)  ;  L'  Araldo  (Italian)  ;  and  At- 
lantis   (Greek)  ;  all  of  New  York  city. 
To  these  may  be  added  local  papers.    No 
doubt  there  are  intelligent  and  educated 
men  of  all  the  different  races  who  can 
suggest*  the  local  periodicals  in  their  own 
tongues.     On  the  shelves  of  the  library 
itself,    the    educated    and    cultured    for- 
eigners,  of  whom   not  a   few   come   to 
America,   should  find  the  best  of  their 
own  literature.     It  is  not  so  much  need- 
ful to  have  many  books,  as  it  is  to  make 
a  good   choice   from  both  classical   and 
recent     literature     in     their     respective 
tongues.  No  doubt  the  editors  of  the  lead- 
ing foreign  periodicals,  or  the  clergy  of 
the  foreign  churches,  would  be  only  too 
ready  to  help  you.    Whatever  assistance 
I  can  render,  I  shall  gladly  place  at  your 
disposal  at  any  time.     How  much  good 
can  be  done  in  this  way  I  saw.  when — 
with  the   full  consent  of  the  sheriff — I 
cleaned  out  the  old  library  of  the  New 
York  county  jail,  and  put  in  a  traveling 
librarv.    in   which    were   included   books 


written   in   German,   French,   and — it 
mistake  not — Italian  as  well. 

Having   made   your  immigrant   fe( 
at  home,  you  can  next  turn  your  a1 
tention    to    assisting    him    to    becoin 
more  or  less  of  an  Aftierican.      Dea 
Giroux  will  have  much  to  say  on  thl 
subject,  and  I  would  not  encroach  d 
his  topic;  but  permit  me   to   snggej 
that  the  library  can  make  itself  the  all 
of  our  day  and  evening  schools,  by  fui 
nishing  the  books  recommended  by  th 
teachers,  and  aiding  the  interested  stt 
dent  in  his  struggles  with  the  Englisl 
language,  and   in   his  excursions    mt{ 
English  and  American  literature    an( 
history.    Be  sure  that  your  library  hai 
on  its  shelves  the  best  dictionaries  t<j 
be    procured.      Of    inestimable    valu^ 
would  be  translations  of  popular  an<j 
well-known  foreign  books  into  Englishj 
and  vice  versa,  original  and  translation 
standing  side  by  side  and  always  to  be 
read   together.     This   should   be    you 
''Language   student's   shelf;"  and    the 
•     )ks   should   be   strictly   confined    to 
tiris  one  use.    Also  be  certain  that  you 
have   several  copies  of  A^ierican   his- 
tories in  each  of.  the  various  foreign 
tongues,  such  as  Bptta's  History  of  -c  . 
war    of    independt**^e    in    Italian,    and 
Vlastes  and   Gkourtze's  History  of   the 
United  States  in  modern  Greek. 

Let  me  sum  up  briefly,  in  closing,  the 
points  I  have  tried  to  make:  Would 
you  librarians  really  help  the  "Stranger 
within  our  gates"  to  come  into  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  us,  you  should  first 
become  acquainted  with  him :  you 
should  give  him  a  cordial  welcome  to 
your  library,  and  make  him  feel  at 
home  there  and  in  the  community; 
you  should  do  all  in  your  power  to 
assist  him  in  his  often  blindly  groping 
efforts  to  learn  to  know  our  language. 
our  customs,  and  our  ideals. 


Your  circumstances  may  be  unconge- 
nial, but  they  shall  not  long  remain  so  if 
you  but  perceive  an  Ideal  and  strive  to 
reach  it.  You  cannot  travel  within  and 
stand  still  without. 
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How  to  Interest  Working  Men  in  the 
.    ,   Use  of  the  Library 

W.   F.  Stevenf,   librarian.   Homestead,   Pa. 

What  is  a  working  man? 

The  logical  answer  is,  "A  man  that 
earns  his  living."  There  is,  however,  a 
.common  understanding  that  the  laboring 
man  is  the  man  that  does  the  laborious 
or  dirty  work.  The  working  man  has 
been  discussed  so  much  during  the  last 
25  years  that  we  have  come  to  look  upon 
him  almost  as  a  curiosity,  and  altogether 
as  a  problem.  But  the  idea  is  not  so 
much  to  define  him  as  it  is  to  interest  him 
in  self-culture.  To  be  able  to  interest 
anyone  in  a  matter  for  which  they  seem 
to  have  no  particular  liking  requires  an 
cflFort. 

What  is  the  very  first  requisite  in  cre- 
ating interest? 

It  is  a  pedagogical  fact  that  nothing  is 
taught  where  no  interest  is  taken.  It  is 
true  that  every  sane  man  is  interested 
in  something.  The  point  of  interest  can 
.nly  be  discovered  by  personal  contact. 
It  often  happens  that  a  few  well-directed 
questions  will  float  a  hobby  or  give  >'Jli 
a  clue  to  something  that  interests  hitii 
That  point  of  interest  may  be  developed 
by  you  mafking'  yourself  **one  of  him." 
ibns  said  of  Senator  Depew  that  it  makes 
no  (liflFerence  to  hinjf'Whom  he  is  address- 
ing, he  makes  himself  *'one  of  them/'  and 
his  success  in  interesting  his  audiences 
is  proverbial.  If  one  has  had  a  varied 
experience  in  life  it  makes  this  accom- 
plishment quite  easy.  You  and  I  get 
nothing  out  of  the  reading  of  a  book 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy  or 
common  points  of  interest.  It  is  equally 
true  that  we  will  get  nothing  out  of  a 
laboring  man  with  whom  we  have  no 
sympathy  or  common  interest.  The  point 
of  interest  may  not  always  be  a  high 
ideal,  and  that  is  where  this  kind  of  work 
proves  objectionable  to  some  librarians 
who  contend  the  library  has  to  do  with 
only  the  intellectual. 

Has  the  library  a  right  to  do  more 
than  administer  books  ? 

Yes.  Many  librarians  claim  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  library  is  to  "get  the 
right   book   used   by  the   right  person." 


That  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the 
public  institution  that  does  not  stand  for 
all  round  development  is  not  equal  to 
its  opportunity.  The  college  library  is 
supposed  to  cater  to  the  class  work,  while 
the  class  work  is  reallv  preparing  the 
student  for  the  use  of  the  library.  Peda- 
gogs  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  a  scholar  becomes 
a  good  reader  he  is  half  educated.  The 
plans  for  one  of  the  new  branches  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library  will  be  equipped 
for  settlement  work.  The  charter  of  the 
library  may  not  permit  this  librar>'  to 
operate  a  settlement  work,  but  it  is  plan- 
ning to  provide  this  department,  and  al- 
lowing another  organization  to  operate  it. 
The  Cleveland  library  is,  therefore,  doing 
more  than  circulating  books.  Many  li- 
braries furnish  rooms  for  clubs  and  read- 
ing circles.  The  museum,  the  art  gal- 
ley, the  music  hall,  the  night  school,  the 
athletic  club  and  the  public  schools  are 
all  used  in  like  manner  as  feeders  for  the 
library. 

All  this  helps  to  demonstrate  that  the 
library  has  a  right  to  conduct  any  rep- 
utable work  that  w-ill  aid  in  attaining  its 
ultimate  aim  of  getting  the  book  used. 

What  are  the  most  desirable  adjuncts 
to  library  work? 

There  are  three  phases  in  the  lives 
of  people,  which,  if  properly  developed, 
will  make  them  the  most  useful  citizens : 
the  mental,  the  moral  and  the  physical. 
When  Andrew  Carnegie  built  and  en- 
dowed the  three  institutional  libraries  at 
Braddock,  Homestead  and  Duquesne.  he 
Feemed  to  have  been  inspired  to  provide 
for  this  triple  or  all  round  development. 
The  library  for  the  mental.  A  strong 
body  with  a  weak  mind  only  provides  a 
ward  for  the  state.  The  athletic  club 
for  the  physical.  A  strong  mind  with  a 
weak  body  is  almost  useless.  The  music 
hall  stands  for  the  ethical  and  moral.  A 
strong  mind  with  a  strong  body,  but 
void  of  ethical  culture  and  morals,  con- 
stitutes a  dangerous  citizen.  Most  li- 
braries provide  literature  that  stands  for 
this  all  round  development,  but  few  pro- 
vide the  means  for  carrying  it  out  as 
completelv  as  these  three  libraries  in  the 
Monongahela  valley. 
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Which  of  these  adjuncts  to  library  work 
appeal  most  successfuly  to  men? 

We  are  created  social  beings,  and  the 
point  of  interest  is  often  the  other  fellow, 
whose  nature  attracts  us.  We  want  to 
be  where  he  is,  and  we  therefore  go 
where  he  is.  It  is  inherent  in  the  human 
race  that  man  should  be  strong  and  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  family.  For  this 
reason  physical  culture  and  the  athletic 
<:lub  appeal  to  men.  The  social  center 
and  the  opportunity  for  physical  develop- 
ment attract  a  certain  class  of  men.  The 
man  who  has  a  family  that  satisfies  his 
social  nature  and  an  occupation  that  sup- 
plies the  needed  physical  exercise,  has 
little  need  for  club  life,  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  man  may  be  happily  sur- 
rounded with  social  life  at  home,  but 
feel  the  need  of  attending  organizations 
of  more  or  less  social  consequence.  In 
Homestead  alone,  there  are  approxi- 
mately loo  organizations  that  contribute 
to  this  dominant  passion  of  the  race.  This 
does  not  include  60  saloons  that  con- 
tribute to  this  end,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
street  corners,  where  men  congregate  in 
small  groups. 

How  does  the  athletic  club  meet  fhis 
need? 

The  club  should  have  a  wholesome  en- 
trance, light  outside  and  warm  inside. 
A  cheerful  entrance  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception by  employes  with  the  right  idea, 
goes  a  long  way  towards  winning  a  man's 
interest  and  good  will.  The  very  first 
room  the  man  enters,  next  to  the  recep- 
tion hall,  is  a  billiard-room,  where  he 
may  indulge  in  Fane  and  well-regulated 
play.  Sixty  thousand  games  a  year  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  how  much  our  men  enjoy 
this  form  of  club  life.  All  around  the 
room  is  a  line  of  comfortable  chairs, 
where  the  men  wait  for  their  opportunity 
to  engage  one  of  the  ten  tables  that  are 
in  use  almost  continuously  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  until  10 130  at  night. 
Cigars  and  chewing  gum  are  supplied 
at  the  usual  cost.  This  convenience  is 
conducted  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
men  and  not  as  a  business.  The  next 
room  is  supplied  with  accommodations 
for  ^mes.  The  cards  used  in  playing 
500  are  barred.    While  the  art  displayed 


throughout  the  club  is  of  an  athletic 
character,  the  frieze  in  this  room  is  com- 
posed of  college  posters — athletic,  but 
not  always  artistic.  The  next  room  is  a 
large  and  commodious  parlor,  where  the 
men  may  read  the  popular  illustrated 
papers,  have  committee  meetings,  and 
sometimes  a  smoker  on  a  small  scale. 

On  the  second  and  top  floor  is  the 
gymnasium.  Out  of  1000  in  athletic 
classes,  fully  500  are  working  men.  If 
the  working  boy  might  be  added  to  this 
total  it  would  be  about  800.  After  a 
vigorous  hour  in  the  gymnasiimi  the  nata- 
torium  is  naturally  sought.  This  is  lo- 
cated in  the  basement. 

A  battery  of  eight  showers,  twenty 
tubs  and  a  swimming  pool  holding  100,- 
000  gallons  constitute  this  department 
Out  of  70,000  baths  taken  last  year,  fully 
50,000  were  taken  by  men  and  working 
boys.  The  bowling  alley  receives  its 
share  of  patronage,  with  2000  games 
bowled  by  working  men  alone.  Out  of 
an  attendance  in  this  department  of 
nearly  100,000,  two-thirds  of  which  might 
be  credited  to  working  men,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  how  much  the  circula- 
tion of  books  depends  on  this  attendance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  club  has  a 
wholesome  influence  on  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary. The  nights  that  the  boys  and 
ladies  have  their  hours  in  the  club  there  is 
a  rush  in  the  library.  The  rush  does  not 
extend  to  the  working  men's  hours,  al- 
though it  is  a  matter  of  which  we  are 
cognizant  that  the  laboring  man  frequent- 
ly comes  into  the  library  for  books  for 
himself  or  family  on  the  evening  that  he 
comes  to  the  club. 

What  excuse  have  you  for  conducting 
a  nififht  school? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  primary 
business  of  the  library  is  to  bring  two 
minds  together:  the  living  mind  and  the 
mind  as  represented  on  the  printed  page. 
The  librarian  is  the  guide.  At  the  desk 
the  intellectual  accumulation  is  given  out 
as  books ;  in  the  reference  department 
the  reader  is  brought  in  touch  with  the 
definite  knowledge  desired.  In  the  night 
school  the  teacher  goes  a  step  farther 
and  leads  the  reader  in  a  process  of 
acquiring    knowledge.      The    circulation 
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credited  to  the  night  school  alone  was, 
during  the  educational  season  of  six 
months,  fully  3000.  This  was  all  among 
working  men  and  boys.  The  tuition,  in 
this  department  is  $2  for  the  season  of 
six  months.  Better  attendance  is  secured 
where  the  rate  is  higher.  The  subjects 
taught  in  this  department  are  such  as 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  student  in  his 
daily  occupation.  Among  the  most  popu- 
lar studies  are:  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  history,  geography,  al- 
gebra, physics,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
foreign-English  and  metallurgy.  The  at- 
tendance in  these  classes  last  season  was 
3000. 

We  often  hear  of  people  being  to  the 
manner  born,  but  the  Welshman  has  an 
additional  accomplishment,  he  is  also,  to 
the  music  bom.  This  accounts  for  us 
having  added  to  our  educational  depart- 
ment :  a  band,  two  orchestras,  a  mandolin 
club,  a  male  chorus,  and  a  children's 
chorus.  One  hundred  and  forty  out  of 
a  musical  membership  of  260  are  men. 
The  circulation  of  music,  including  books 
on  theory  and  scores,  is  approximately 
5000.  The  attendance  during  the  past 
year  was  3500.  The  total  attendance  in 
scientific,  musical  and  literary  depart- 
ments was  7100.  This  is  not  expected 
to  indicate  that  the  circulation  of  music 
is  confined  to  the  membership  of  these 
musical  organizations.  This  department 
closes  its  season's  work  with  a  commence- 
ment or  exhibition  which  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  average  high  school 
commencement. 

Do  your  study  clubs  benefit  the  woric- 
.ing  men? 

The  value  of  the  literary  and. stud) 
club  in  any  community  is  so  well  under- 
stood that  they  need  no  defense.  Our 
library  has  encouraged  the  organization 
of  literary  clubs,  but  has  never  made  them 
an  official  part  of  the  institution.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  23  such  organ- 
izations, with  a  total  membership  of  812. 
Of  this  total,  220  are  men,  many  of  whom 
are  doing  definite  study  club  work  that 
requires  the  use  of  the  library.  About 
one-half  of  this  number  of  men  might 
be  classed  as  working  men.    These  clubs 


have  a  union  meeting  at  least  once  each 
year,  under  the  title  of  the  United  lit- 
erary clubs  of  Homestead. 

How  do  you  help  the  mill  men  that 
live  beyond  your  corporation  limits? 

This  problematical  man  of  whom  we 
are  speaking  often  lives  beyond  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  library.  In  this 
case  the  library  invades  his  province, 
whether  that  happens  to  be  in  a  distant 
mill  or  a  village  in  the  outlying  districts, 
A  station  or  small  branch  library  is  sus- 
tained in  the  reading-room  of  the  Mesta 
Machine  Company,  with  an  annual  cir- 
culation of  about  1000.  Several  more 
stations  are  conducted  in  villages  whose 
population  is  made  up  largely  of  the  men 
in  the  mills  and  their  families.  Even  the 
mining  communities  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  township  are  sent 
books  that  may  in  many  instances  bene- 
fit the  working  man.  This  is  not  our 
limit,  because  our  vacation  books  go  to 
the  French  River  in  Canada;  hence,  we 
are  international.  In  like  manner  our 
books  are  taken  to  other  states,  hence,  we 
are  interstate.  We  lend  books  to  other 
libraries,  so  we  are  interlibrary.  Nearly 
(Mie-half  of  our  population  use  the  li- 
brary, indicating  that  it  is  interesting,  and 
the  prospects  are  that  the  Homestead 
library  will  be,  eventually,  interevery- 
thing.  So  the  probabilities  are  if  we  have 
not  already  won  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ing man  to  such  an  extent  that  we  may 
be  of  some  practical  service  to  him,  that 
we  soon  will  arrive  at  that  happy  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  greatest  opportunity  of  the  work- 
ing man  is  self  help;  his  greatest  privi- 
lege is  freedom  of  thought;  his  greatest 
power  is  the  use  of  the  ballot ;  his  great- 
est blessing  is  the  American  home;  and 
his  greatest  curse  is  the  American  saloon. 
Eliminate  the  curse;  fortify  the  home; 
guard  his  power;  develop  his  privilege 
and  opportunity  by  locating  him  in  his 
place  in  literature  and  you  have  done  for 
the  working  man  about  all  that  the  public 
library  can  do  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  enjoy  all  that  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful. 
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The  Business  Man  and  the  Public 
Libraries 

Charles  Kerr,  Esq.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  angle  at  which  the  business  man 
comes  in  contact  with  the  library  would 
be  hard  to  determine.  This  is  essentially 
an  age  of  mutation,  sometimes,  by  those 
more  given  to  felicitous  expressions,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  age  of  progress.  When 
the  poet  said : 

"We  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been — 
We  see  the  same  sights   our  fathers  have 

seen; 
We  drink  from  the  same  fount  and  feel  the 

same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have 

run." 

we  had  hardly  approached  the  age  of 
steam,  had  not  dreamed  of  the  age  of 
electricity,  to  say  nothing  of  aviation.  It 
may  be  *Sve  arc  the  same  our  .fathers 
have  been,"  in  that  we  are  "touched  with 
the  same  infirmities,"  but  we  are  certainly 
not  the  same  in  that  the  means  we  em- 
ploy to  the  accomplishment  of  our  end 
are  the  same.  In  the  days  of  Solomon, 
much  learning  was  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  the  making  of  books  there 
was  no  end ;  at  the  high  tide  of  Eliza- 
bethan development  Shakespeare  found 

"Learning  is  but  the  adjunct  of  ourself"; 

while  the  sentiment  of  today,  exprc^^sed 
by  Owen  Meredith,  is  that  * 

"We   can   live    without    learning, 
We  can  live  without  books." 

Libraries,  and  the  purpose  they  serve, 
are  not  today  what  they  were  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  If  we  might  draw  an 
illustration  from  present  company,  we 
would  probably  find  that  the  Lexington 
library  association,  in  its  early  beginnings, 
was  composed  of  the  business  men  of 
Lexington,  who  felt  the  necessity  for 
some  Pierian  spring  from  which  all  might 
drink,  not  as  an  aid  to  them  in  their  sev- 
eral avocations,  but  as  a  source  for  that 
learning  which  they  deemed  an  essential 
adjunct  of  themselves.  What  to  the 
**Laird  of  Skibo  Castle"  may  be  the  im- 
pelling motive  *'doth  not  yet  appear,"  but 
certain  it  is  the  Camegie  products  of 
today,  and  the  purposes  they  serve,  are 
far    from    identical    with    the    purposes 


served  by  the  originals.  The  diflference 
in  relation  between  the  free  public  li- 
braries of  today  and  their  primitive  an- 
cestors, kept  up  by  subscription,  is  much 
the  same  by  comparison  as  the  difference 
between  those  who  get  the  ** drippings 
from  the  sanctuary"  and  those  who  wor- 
ship in  rented  pews.  That  interest  which 
is  quickened  and  kept  alive  by  a  sense 
of  proprietorship  is  not,  unfortunately, 
to  be  found  in  the  modern  free  library. 
Measured  by  the  pleasure  it  gives,  the 
greater  number  it  serves,  and  as  a  source 
of  information  to  the  general  public,  the 
modern  library  is  in  every  way  immeas- 
urably superior  to  the  old,  but  in  this 
intensely  and  severely  practical  age  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  the 
business  man  and  the  library  is  not  in- 
timate. Formerly,  the  business  man  read 
for  recreation,  going  far  afield  of  any- 
thing connected  with  his  every  day 
aflfairs,  while  today  only  that  which  in 
some  way  bears  on  his  particular  busi- 
ness appeals  to  him  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Moreover,  that  interest  which  the 
business  man  should  put  in  the  library, 
and  that  benefit  which  he  should  derive 
from  it,  is  made  all  the  harder  to  main- 
tain by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age man  of  business  has  no  time  to  waste 
on  theories,  practical  experiences  being 
his  only  sources  of  information.  Not  that 
this  applies  to  all  men  of  business,  or 
to  all  kinds  of  business,  but  to  a  survey 
of  the  relation  as  a  whole.  The  average 
man  of  affairs  who  reads  for  recreation, 
for  the  very  love  of  reading,  usually  seeks 
something  foreign  to  his  business.  The 
merchant,  in  his  hours  of  business,  is 
absorbed  with  trade  journals,  market 
reviews  and  stock  tickers.  The  lawyer, 
after  a  day  spent  with  his  briefs,  law 
reviews  and  court  reports,  has  little  ap- 
pettte  for  economics,  tariflf  discussions 
or  municipal  reform  movements,  after 
his  day's  work  is  ended.  The  plumber 
does  not  go  to  the  library  for  theoretical 
discussions  on  hygiene  and  sanitation ; 
the  doctor  does  not  go  there  for  disser- 
tations on  serums,  astringents,  bloodless 
surgery,  or  the  family  tree  of  some  newly 
discovered  microbe ;  the  groceryman. 
after  a  day  spent  with  the  housekeepers. 
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has  but  little  relish  for  such  enlighten- 
ment as  he  can  secure  at  the  library  on 
the  subject  of  the  high  cost  of  living ;  the 
banker  finds  little  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  that  would  enable  him  to  collect 
an  overdraft,  increase  a  surplus,  or  avoid 
the  necessity  of  passing  a  dividend.  In 
this  age  the  literature  of  a  business  or 
profession  is  not  sought.  Nor  is  this  the 
fault  of  the  library.  Solely  to  the  fact 
that  only  knowledge,  which  is  gained 
from  experience  that  is  wanted,  is  the 
cause.  That  between  the  business  men 
of  the  community  and  the  library  there 
is  lack  of  cordiality  would  probably  be 
the  testimony  of  the  average  librarian. 
For  this  there  must  be  cause,  and  for 
that  cause  there  should  be  a  remedy. 

The  assistance  which  the  library  can 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  the  average  busi- 
ness man,  is  not  one  of  the  things  he 
considers.  The  greatest  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  neither  knows  the  need  of  the 
other.  Every  man's  business  has  its  lit- 
erary side.  That  side,  if  studied  in  the 
way  it  should  be,  becomes  a  recreation 
and  not  a  drudgery.  The  farmer  finds 
no  occasion  to  go  to  the  library  for  as- 
sistance in  his  business  because  he  has 
never  been  taught  that  his  profession 
is  as  much  a  science  as  that  of  the 
doctor  or  the  chemist.  When  agricul- 
ture is  transformed  into  a  scientific  pro- 
fession, and  the  products  of  the  soil  are 
made  the  subject  of  the  same  study  and 
treatment  that  is  given  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  his  business,  the  library,  supplied 
with  a  collection  of  all  the  treatises  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  him,  will  attract 
his  constant  attention.  What  is  true  of 
one  profession  is  true  of  all.  Business 
men  know  and  study  only  the  drudgery 
of  their  professions.  The  horticulturist 
never  seeks  information  on  the  culture 
of  plants,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  the  like, 
at  the  library,  and  the  average  library, 
because  such  information  is  not  sought, 
never  burdens  its  shelves  with  unsought 
books.  And  if,  perchance,  a  business 
man,  seeking  information  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, fails  to  find  exactly  what  he  wants 
on  first  inquiry,  he  never  seeks  a  second 
time,  and  the  library,  never  having  had 
a  call  for  such  a  book  before,  has  not 


attempted  to  keep  it  at  hand.  The  aver- 
age library  cannot  afford  to  lade  its 
shelves  with  books  that  are  never  called 
for,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  sel /-sustaining 
library  in  the  country  that  would  not  keep 
constantly  on  hand  every  book  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  architecture,  bank- 
ing, or  mining  that  was  called  for  twice 
in  one  year.  A  banker,  for  instance,  who 
confines  himself  to  the  work  of  shaving 
notes,  lending  money,  increasing  the  sur- 
plus and  making  loans  on  good  securi- 
ties, loses  all  the  pleasure  of  his  business 
if  he  fails  to  make  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  profession,  to  know  its  influ- 
ence as  a  factor  in  the  business  world,, 
its  scope,  its  relation  to  the  agencies  that 
must  give  it  support.  The  man  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  banking  institu- 
tion is  a  much  more  efficient  banker  if 
he  knows  the  history  of  banking,  its 
growth,  its  development,  its  influence  on 
the  business  world,  and  all  the  interde- 
pendent relationship  that  exists  between 
it  and  its  patrons.  The  success  of  a  bank- 
ing institution  may  depend  on  the  value 
of  its  securities  and  the  solvency  of  its 
customs,  but  he  is  a  much  more  influ- 
ential banker  who  knows  the  history, 
growth  and  development  of  commercial 
paper.  He  may  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  liability  of  an  endorser  and  a 
maker  of  a  note,  but  he  probably  does 
not  know  why  the  difference  exists,  or 
what  has  been  the  developments  of  com- 
mercial life  that  make  the  difference 
necessary. 

Inquiry  at  almost  any  library  would 
put  the  means  of  supplying  himself  with 
all  this  information  at  his  immediate 
command,  and  once  acquired,  make  his 
profession  much  more  attractive. 

There  is  no  profession,  no  business  in 
which  men  are  engaged  that  this  is  not 
equally  true.  Until  the  business  man 
seeks  that  knowledge  of  his  business  that 
books  can  supply,  and  that  aid  which 
books  can  give,  the  library  will  not  be  tci 
him  what  it  can  be  and  what  it  will  be. 
Between  those  in  charge  of  the  libriry 
and  the  men  of  business  there  must  be 
an  interchange  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  supply  and  demand.  When  the 
business  man   makes  his  wants   known,. 
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the  library  will  supply  every  demand.  To 
what  extent  the  library  should  undertake 
the  work  of  education  and  instruction 
along  this  line,  is  probably  afield  of  this 
discussion,  and  yet  it  is  not  without  the 
range  of  usefulness  which  a  library  may 
render. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  however, 
presents  some  difficulties,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  present  difficulties  until  the 
question  of  cooperation  between  the  busi- 
ness men  and  the  library  is  solved.  The 
librarian  is  at  an  inexpressible  disadvan- 
tage unless  the  man  of  business  in  some 
way  makes  known  the  class  of  informa- 
tion he  wants,  and,  until  he  does,  the 
librarian  no  more  knows  what  books  to 
purchase  for  his  wants  than  would  the 
merchant  know  what  goods  to  buy  for 
his  customers  if  they  never  called  for 
what  they  need,  until  the  day  they  needed 
it,  and  then  called  for  something  that 
no  other  merchant  carried,  or  that  had 
never  been  called  for  before. 

The  good  a  library  may  be  to  a  com- 
munity cannot  be  estimated.  The  indi- 
vidual in  that  community  that  does  not 
benefit  by  its  presence  is  beyond  reclama- 
tion. Its  influence  is  as  permeating  and 
as  quiet  in  its  workings  as  any  moral 
agency  that  exists.  Only  its  loss  will 
give  an  adequate  conception  of  its  influ- 
ence. No  community,  in  this  day,  is 
prepared  to  compete  with  any  other  com- 
munity in  point  of  culture,  that  has  the 
misfortune  not  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
library.  And  yet,  this  very  thought,  the 
misconceived  idea  that  prevails  in  every 
community,  particularly  in  a  community 
where  there  is  a  business  activity  that 
influences,  in  a  way,  the  thought  and 
character  of  its  people,  that  the  library  is 
purely  a  place  of  recreation,  a  place 
sought  by  school  children,  young  ladies 
who  read  the  sentimental  output  of  the 
day,  and  men  and  women  who  read  as 
a  solace,  and  not  as  a  place  where  they 
can  benefit  themselves  in  their  daily 
work,  is  the  immediate,  and,  I  might ' 
say,  direct  cause  of  the  lack  of  mutual 
support  between  the  business  classes  and 
the  library.  There  are  few  communities 
that  do  not  possess  some  line  of  business 
that  is  peculiar  to  that  particular  place. 


With  prohibition  knocking  at  our  door, 
and  the  tobacco  pool  obliterated,  it  might 
be  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  locate  our 
specialty  just  at  this  time.  But,  for  in- 
stance, the  hemp  industry,  from  which 
many  of  our  citizens  got  their  start — 
and  some  of  them  their  finish — in  the 
manifold  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  its 
history,  its  developed  importance,  the  de- 
cline in  its  production,  its  growth  and 
development  since  its  first  appearance 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
studied  by  any  merchant  of  Lexington  in 
the  hundred  years  that  it  has  been  the 
principal  product  of  the  community. 
And  yet  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  "The  reign  of  law"  is  far  from 
being  all  of  the  information  that  this 
library  could  furnish  on  the  subject.  In 
the  long  years  that  the  present  librarian 
has,  with  marked  efficiency,  served  the 
people  of  Lexington,  I  much  doubt  if  she 
could  recall  a  single  instance  of  a  Lexing- 
ton hemp  dealer  ever  calling  at  the  library 
for  a  treatise  on  the  subject  that  was  his 
means  of  livelihood.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  library.  Avoiding  with  ex- 
treme caution  even  a  suggestive  purpose 
of  criticism,  I  would  do  no  violence  to 
the  situation  if  I  were  to  assert  that  the 
fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  average 
business  man  looks  only  at  the  commer- 
cial side  of  his  business,  and  totally 
ignores  all  others.  The  curse  and  blight- 
ing influence  of  commercialism  is  just 
as  manifest  in  its  tendency  to  destroy  any 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  business 
man  to  direct  his  attentions  to  any  feature 
of  his  particular  line  beyond  cash  bal- 
ances and  dividends,  as  it  is  in  any  other 
respect. 

In  every  community,  where  business 
impulses  are  felt,  there  is  usually  some 
kind  of  a  commercial  club,  some  sort  of 
an  organization  that  has  for  its  end  the 
betterment  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity. If  properly  supported,  these 
organizations  are  always  of  incalculable 
benefit.  By  a  systematic  determination 
on  their  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  li- 
braries to  bring  the  business  community 
into  closer  relation  each  with  the  other. 
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some  prc^ess  might,  in  a  very  marked 
and  encouraging  way,  be  made.  A  mani- 
festation of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
libraries  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  these 
organizations  with  a  list  of  all  the  busi- 
ness publications  in  the  library,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  that  community,  would,  in  few 
instances,  if  ever,  fail  to  quicken  an  in- 
terest in  the  library,  and  create  a  dis- 
position to  inquire  for  other  books  not 
already  at  hand.  The  reading  of  one 
book  on  a  given  subject,  to  an  inquiring 
mind,  never  fails  to  suggest  the  neces- 
sity for  something  more,  and  this  inter- 
est, once  created,  cannot  fail  to  grow, 
and  as  it  grows  the  cooperative  spirit 
must  increase.  Again,  this  interest  might 
be  encouraged  and  sustained  by  a  notice 
from  the  library  to  the  business  man 
that  certain  books  had  been  procured  for 
his  particular  examination  and  review; 
or,  that  the  need  for  certain  books  was 
felt,  and  suggestions  for  the  purchase 
of  a  class  of  books  along  certain  lines 
would  be  appreciated.  Man  is  the  most 
peculiar  of  all  a^iimals.  If  his  advice 
is  sought,  his  identity,  for  any  particular 
purpose,  is  singled  out,  he  at  once  feels 
an  inclination  to  respond,  and  once  his 
interest  is  aroused  he  will  seldom  with- 
hold his  support.  The  whole  subject  re- 
solves itself  into  the  single  question  of 
creating  an  interest.  How  that  may  be 
done  has  been  most  inadequately  hinted 
at  in  these  somewhat  discursive  observa- 
tions. Certain  it  is,  I  feel,  that  the  li- 
brary will  have  to  take  the  initiative, 
along  some  practical  lines,  and  wher- 
ever there  may  be  the  slightest  response 
some  additional  means  of  creating  a  still 
greater  interest  will  be  suggested.  What 
would  appeal  to  the  business  men  of  one 
community  might  fail  in  another.  To 
reach  the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory 
results  the  business  man  will  have  to  be 
educated  to  the  point  where  he  will  see 
that  drudgery  is  not  the  only  side  of  his 
profession.  I  believe  this  can  be  done 
by  an  invited  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  librarians.  Some  few  Ephraims,  al- 
ways, will  be  found,  but  the  situation  is 
far  from  being  a  hopeless  one,  and  it  will, 
in  time,  yield  to  treatment. 


Some  Phases  of   Rural   Extension  in 
Iowa 

Ellen  I.  True,  librarian,  Onawa,  U. 

In  the  chief  cities  and  centers  of  this 
country  a  remarkably  splendid  system  for 
the  distribution  of  books  has  been  de- 
vised. It  is  but  natural  that  this  library 
nwvement  should  have  its  origin  in  the 
towns  and  centers  where  the  congestion 
of  population  and  wealth  has  created  the 
demand  and  the  supply.  The  time  has 
now  come,  however,  for  the  extension 
of  this  movement  to  the  rural  districts. 
It  is  now  an  issue  that  the  same  ability 
and  energy  that  the  librarians  have  shown 
up  to  this  time  in  the  towns  and  cities 
be  directed  to  devising  means  and  meth- 
ods of  reaching  the  country  people  as 
they  have  those  of  the  city. 

The  library  commissions  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  need  and  with  their  systems  of 
traveling  libraries  are  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent work  for  the  rural  districts.  The 
field,  however,  is  large,  and  if  all  the 
people  are  to  be  properly  served  and  the 
reading  habit  made  a  universal  one,  a 
system  of  further  rural  extension  must 
be  devised. 

The  state  of  Iowa  has  attempted  to 
provide  for  such  extension  by  a  law  now 
on  its  statute  books  called  the  township 
extension  law.  By  its  provisions  any 
township,  through  its  trustees,  may  vote 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  neighboring 
library  and  in  return  get  full  library  priv- 
ileges. The  aim  of  this  article  will  be  to 
show  some  of  the  possibilities  that  such 
a  law  opens  up  before  the  small  library 
in  a  rural  district  for  its  growth  and  serv- 
ice, with  especial  reference  to  the  work 
that  has  been  attempted  in  the  Onawa 
public  library. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  is  the  situation  in 
Onawa,  that  you  have  a  fairly  well- 
equipped  library,  well  established,  if  not 
in  the  county  seat,  at  least  in  one  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  county.  You  are 
adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  your 
particular  community,  which  may  num- 
ber, as  with  ns,  only  2500  people.  Per- 
haps you  are  reaching  some  of  the  coun- 
try people  in  your  immediate  vicinity  and 
number  among  your  patrons  a   few  of 
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the  people  from  the  neighboring  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  Still,  however  effect- 
ive your  work  may  be,  you  are  but  a 
small  oasis  in  the  desert,  as  your  county 
will  probably  embrace  20,000  people, 
which  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  of 
our  own  county  of  Monona.  The  ques- 
tion then  before  you  is  how  to  bring  the 
library  in  active  touch  with  every  person 
in  that  county. 

Let  us  compare  your  situation  for  a  mo- 
ment with  that  of  a  large  library  in  a  city, 
for  the  problem  after  all  is  not  so  vastly 
different.  You  both  have  the  people  to 
serve.  The  most  striking  difference,  of 
•course,  is  that  your  population  is  ex- 
tended over  a  wide  territory.  You  have 
miles  to  the  cities'  blocks.  You  have  a 
scattered  population  while  the  librarian 
•of  the  city  or  town  has  to  deal  with  more 
or  less  congested  districts. 

The  city  librarian  to  effectively  reach 
his  patrons  has  established  his  branches 
and  stations  to  best  serve  his  public,  and 
what  is  best  for  him  is  certainly  a  neces- 
sity with  you.  Another  great  difference 
between  you  and  him  is  that  he  has  a 
much  larger  librai7  and  greater  resources. 
The  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  strengthen 
yourself  on  this  your  weakest  point  by 
an  active  campaign  throughout  your 
townships,  to  get  the  tax  voted  to  sup- 
port this  work  which  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  among  them.  Once  this 
support  has  been  given  by  any  town  or 
township  comes  the  question  of  ways  and 
means,  the  problem  of  getting  the  books 
to  the  people. 

There  are  really  two  methods  of  town- 
ship extension  as  it  has  been  worked  out 
in  Iowa.  The  one  that  is  practical  to 
adopt  in  any  special  locality  will  depend 
on  a  careful  study  of  the  map  of  that  dis- 
trict and  the  peculiar  local  conditions  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  county 
with  few  if  any  small  towns,  besides  the 
county  seat,  or  it  may  have  a  number  of 
small  villages  forming  the  social  centers 
for  the  townships. 

In  the  first  case  that  of  a  township 
with  no  small  towns  in  it,  the  natural 
centers  will  be  the  country  schools  or 
churches    scattered   throughout   the   dis- 


trict. The  natural  plan  to  adopt  here 
of  course  will  be  small  traveling  libraries, 
such  as  the  commissions  already  send  out 
around  the  state,  these  groups  of  books 
to  be  placed  in  the  most  advantageous 
distributing  centers. 

The  second  plan  is  the  one  that  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  in  Monona  county. 
Scattered  throughout  its  townships  there 
are  about  nine  small  towns,  which  one 
can  easily  see  form  the  social  centers  for 
the  townships  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Here  the  farmer  goes  to  get  his  supplies 
and  for  his  market.  Why  should  he  not 
go  or  send  for  his  books  also?  These 
towns,  then,  form  the  strategic  centers. 
The  thing  to  attempt  here  is  to  get  the 
town  council  and  the  township  trustees 
both  to  vote  the  tax.  Thus  sufficient  sup- 
port can  be  obtained  to  establish  a  small 
branch  library  in  any  of  these  villages 
which  will  serve  not  only  the  town  but 
the  surrounding  country. 

This  is  exactly  the  situation  in  a  branch 
we  are  now  operating  at  Castana,  a  small 
community  of  about  400  people,  14  miles 
from  Onawa.  It  is  located  on  the  bor- 
der line  of  two  townships.  Appropria- 
tions have  been  made  under  the  township 
law  by  the  town  and  the  two  townships 
combined  which  have  enabled  us  to  estab- 
lish the  branch.  The  library  there  occu- 
pies a  small  building  by  itself  and  all  ex- 
penses of  operations  are  met  by  our 
board.  A  custodian  is  in  charge  to  keep 
the  library  open  three  days  and  two  even- 
ings a  week.  A  good  general  stock  of 
alx)ut  500  books  is  kept  there  all  the  time, 
50  or  60  books  being  exchanged  back  and 
forth  between  the  main  library  and  the. 
branch  every  few  months. 

The  local  Woman's  club  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  teachers  are  uiged 
to  make  their  wants  known  that  they  may 
be  supplied.  Anyone  in  the  town  or 
country  wanting  a  special  book  on  a 
particular  subject  has  only  to  notify  the 
person  in  charge  and  the  book  is  then 
sent  out  from  the  main  library.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  people  in  the  two 
townships  and  town  cannot  derive  the 
full  benefits  of  the  main  library  at  On- 
awa. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  know 
the  income  and  expense  of  a  branch  such 
as  this.  We  get  about  $400  from  the 
town  and  townships  combined,  and  a  good 
estimate  of  our  expenses  would  place 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  for 
heat,  light,  service,  etc. 

Our  plans  for  the  future  will,  of  course, 
be  based  on  these  lines.  We  shall  attempt 
to  establish  these  branch  libraries  in  the 
small  towns,  and  in  the  townships  that 
need  it  adopt  the  other  system  of  traveling 
libraries,  so  that  eventually  we  will  prob- 
ably have  both  systems  in  operation,  as 
the  geographic  situation  seems  to  de- 
mand. 

We  have  discovered  that  we  meet  some 
opposition  in  the  towns,  due  to  the  fact 
that  local  pride  and  prejudices  are  strong. 
However,  it  is  necessary  in  such  cases,  if 
possible,  to  convince  the  grumblers  of  the 
economic  value  of  building  up  one  strong 
central  distributing  center  that  will  be 
able  actually  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  a 
larg-e  district  the  resources  of  what  ought 
to  be  a  large  library.  Eventually  we 
should  have  a  large  collection  at  the  main 
library  ready  at  any  time  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  any  particular  section  of  the 
county  to  meet  any  particular  local  de- 
mand or  need. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  rural 
extension  work  that  is  full  of  possibili- 
ties and  I  firmly  believe  will  be  widely 
developed  in  the  future.  This  is  the  work 
with  the  country  schools  and  the  country 
school  teachers.  Unless  one  has  had 
some  experience  with  the  district  schools 
and  their  inmates,  teachers  and  pupils, 
one  has  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  actual 
conditions  existing  there. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  children  in  these  schools 
only  go  for  perhaps  a  few  terms,  and 
then  oftentimes  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  they  had  the  year  before,  the  pos- 
sibilities and  resDonsibility  before  the 
library  of  getting  the  proper  reading  mat- 
ter to  them  while  they  are  there  is  great. 
In  a  few  of  the  schools  efforts  have  been 
made  under  a  provision  of  the  school  law 
to  get  books,  but  the  children  for  the 
most  part  are  without  books  and  the  read- 


ing habit.  Usually  a  school  year  in  these 
districts  is  composed  of  only  six  or  seven 
months,  and  lucky  is  the  school  which  is 
not  shut  down  during  "husking  time,'* 
or  does  not  change  its  teacher  once  or 
twice  during  the  school  year.  In  con- 
sideration of  facts  like  these  it  is  time  that 
interest  was  being  aroused  to  the  needs 
of  these  country  children.  Much  is  be- 
ing done  these  days  for  the  city  child. 
Cities  like  Qiicago  are  building  their 
splendid  system  of  playgrounds.  They 
are  bringing  to  their  tenement  dwellers 
the  wonderful  outdoor  country  life,  and 
it  is  only  fitting  that  in  return  an  effort 
be  made  to  carry  some  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  bv  the  city  child  to  those  of  the 
countrv.  I  do  not  see  why,  eventually, 
as  in  the  city  library  where  there  is  usu- 
ally a  system  of  duplicate  school  collec- 
tions, that  the  same  cannot  be  worked  out 
in  the  country  schools  in  the  townships 
enjoying  the  library  privileges.  The  need 
is  certainly  even  greater  than  in  the  city. 

I  have  been  just  lately  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  along  this  line  in  our  own 
work  with  the  teachers  of  the  eight  or  ten 
schools  in  our  own  immediate  vicinity. 
These  schools  have  all  been  visited  since 
they  opened  in  the  fall.  A  study  has  been 
made  of  the  ages  and  grades  of  the  chil- 
dren therein,  and  the  interest  of  the 
teachers  has  been  so  aroused  that  they 
come  regularly  to  get  books  for  the  chil- 
dren. On  these  visits  stories  were  told, 
and  if  the  children's  librarian  in  a  tene- 
ment district  gets  a  hearty  response  for 
her  most  feeble  efforts,  certainly  it  could 
not  be  any  greater  than  the  one  found 
among  these  country  children.  In  the 
same  way  the  schools  about  the  Castana 
branch  were  visited,  the  interest  of  the 
children  aroused  in  reading  and  the 
teachers  shown  the  use  that  could  be 
made  of  the  library.  These  schools  have 
peculiar  needs,  and  it  is  only  by  coming 
in  close  contact  with  them  that  results 
can  be  obtained. 

The  attempts  of  work  along  this  line 
that  have  been  made  are  but  the  forecast 
of  what  can  be  done.  A  regular  system 
of  books  sent  out  from  the  branch  library 
to  the  schools  can  be  developed.     Teach- 
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ers'  meetings  and  institutes  are  held 
throughout  the  county  regularly  each 
year,  where  the  librarian  can  exert  her 
influence  in  the  instruction  as  to  the  litera- 
ture that  can  be  used  and  how  to  use  it. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  rural 
extension  is  practical  and  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  as  the  last  15  or •20  years  has 
seen  a  tremendous  advancement  in  the 
city  libraries,  I  hope  and  expect  the  next 
decade  will  find  the  same  progress  in 
libraries  of  the  rural  district. 


A  Legislative  and  Municipal  Reference 
Bureau  for  Illinois 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  on  February  i,  by  Senator 
W.  C.  Jones.  It  is  known  as  Senate 
bill  139,  and  its  main  features  are  as 
follows : 

Section  i.  That  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, with  offices  and  quarters  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  at  the  state 
capitol,  a  legislative  and  municipal  refer- 
ence bbreau,  to  be  under  control  of  a 
board  consisting  of  the  governor  and  two 
other  persons  appointed  by  him,  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  until  their 
successors  have  qualified,  the  said  mem- 
bers to  serve  without  compensation. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  board  shall  be  em- 
powered and  required  to  appoint  a  di- 
rector of  the  said  bureau  and  to  fix  his 
salary.  The  director  appointed  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act  may  with  the  approval 
of  said  board  select  such  assistants  and 
employes  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  they 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  board. 

Sections  3,  4  and  5  deal  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bureau  shall  be  con- 
ducted, which  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  well-known  procedure  of  such 
departments  in  other  states,  and  follows 
the  Wisconsin  law  rather  closely. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
bureau,  the  authorities  and  officials  in 
charge  of  the  University  of  Illinois  shall 
provide  suitable  and  convenient  offices 
and  quarters  in  the  buildings  of  such 
university,  and  during  the  sessions  of  the 


gener'al  assembly,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  board  may  deem  advisable;  the 
said  director  shall  keep  an  office  and 
quarters  at  the  state  capitol.  where  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  provide  adequate 
and  suitably  furnished  rooms  for  his  use. 
The  director  shall  be  required  to  transfer 
thereto,  or  maintain  thereat,  such  part  or 
parts  of  his  collection  as  may  be  needed 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  he  shall  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  render  such  service  in  the  draft- 
ing or  revising  of  bills  and  resolutions, 
and  the  furnishing  of  information  con- 
cerning proposed  objects  of  legislation, 
as  may  be  required  of  him. 


One  of  the  strong  books  of  the  year 
which  ought  to  receive  careful  attention, 
and  one  at  least  which  should  receive 
special  attention  from  the  librarians  in 
bringing  it  before  the  notice  of  the  men 
of  the  community,  is  'International  law/' 
by  Dr  Lawrence,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  and  for 
the  past  few  years,  lecturer  on  Inter- 
national law  before  the  British  Admi- 
ralty. Dr  Lawrence  reviews  the  various 
international  conventions  which  have 
suited  the  laws  to  nations,  and  takes  the 
rules  from  each  and  arranges  them 
under  appropriate  headings  along  with 
the  customary  rules  regarding  interna- 
tional customs  accepted  by  all  nations  in 
peace  and  war.  The  same  method  is 
applied  to  peaceful  intercourse.  Enough 
of  history  of  these  international  customs 
is  given  to  show  how  the  rules  which 
prevail  have  come  to  be  as  they  are. 
Illustrations  and  examples  abound.  While 
tracing  the  history  of  events  he  frequently 
expresses  his  own  opinion  and  reason 
for  his  preference  for  one  custom  over 
another.  The  history  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  brought  up  to  the  latest  develop- 
ment; the  Pan-American  movement  with 
its  congresses  and  conventions  receives 
notice.  Dr  Lawrence  is  a  jurist,  but  also 
a  reformer.  He  docs  not  confuse  what 
is.  with  what  ought  to  be,  but  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  human  better- 
ment. It  is  a  book  to  l>e  recommended 
to  thoughtful  men. 
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IdOy  the  New  International  Language* 

The  John  Crerar,  Newberry,  and  Pub- 
lic libraries  of  Chicago  have  recently  laid 
in  a  stock  of  Ido  books.  H.  L.  Koopman, 
librarian  of  the  Brown  university,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
adepts  of  Ido  in  this  country.  Among 
the  scientists  of  world-wide  fame  who  are 
active  Idists  (not  merely  platonic  en- 
dorsers of  the  general  idea  of  an  inter- 
national language)  are  Jespersen  of  Co- 
penhagen, the  philologist;  Ostwald  of 
Leipzig,  the  chemist,  and  Pfaundler  of 
Graz,  the  physicist.  A  good  many  names 
could  be  added  from  the  younger  gener- 
ation of  scientists.  Ido  has,  since  the  first 
-grammar  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1908,  produced  a  literature  of  text-books 
which  is  printed  in  at  least  15  languages. 
It  counts  12  magazines,  and  technical  dic- 
tionaries are  now  appearing  in  rapid  suc- 
cession to  make  the  language  fit  not  only 
for  the  wants  of  commerce  and  travelers, 
but  also  for  all  scientific  topics.  The 
Scientific  American  has  cordially  en- 
dorsed Ido  in  several  long  editorials.  We 
quote  from  a  1500- word  article  in  the 
Scientific  American  Supplement  of  June 
18,  1910:  '*We  are  today  in  possession 
of  a  language  which  in  respect  of  facil- 
ity, lucidity,  variety  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression represents  the  pinnacle  of  inter- 
national speech.  The  new  language  has 
been  called  'Ido'  (that  is,  a  descendant) y 
because  it  sprang  from  Esperanto.  .  .  . 
Esperanto  has  suffered  because  it  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  scientifically  un- 
trained persons,  and  sometimes  into  the 
hands  of  fanatics.  Added  to  this  was  the 
desire  to  soar  to  the  summits  of  litera- 
ture instead  of  confining  the  fanguage  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  .  .  .  The 
'Delegation'  has,  on  the  other  hand,  taken 
the  standpoint  that  the  sohition  of  the 
problem  is  purely  scientific  and  tech- 
nical.** 

To  enable  the  intelligent  reader  to 
judge  for  himself  to  what  extent  this  lat- 
est attempt  at  an  international  language 
is  likely  to  have  permanent  success,  we 

^Pamphlets  and  further  InformaUon  on  Ido 
may  be  obtained  upon  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp 
from  the  author  of  this  article,  O.  II.  Mayer. 
1716  La  Salle  avenue,  Chicago. 


intend  to  explain,  very  succinctly,  what 
constitutes  intemationality  in  language. 
In  this  article  we  have  oiJy  room  to  add 
a  brief  comparative  text  in  the  two  lead- 
ing candidates  for  international  language 
honors,  and  we  ask  the  reader  to  follow 
it  closely,  line  for  line,  as  a  preparation 
for  our  further  comments. 

The  following  is  from  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address : 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate, we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  to  detract. 

Ido.  Ma,  en  plu  larja  senco,  ni  ne 
povas  dedikar,  ni  ne  povas  konsakrar,  ni 
ne  povas  santigar  ica  sulo.  La  brava 
homi,  vivanta  e  mortinta,  qui  kombatis 
hike,  santigis  ol  ya  multe  ultre  la  povo 
quan  ni  havas  di  adjuntar  o  deprenar. 

Esperanto.  Sed,  en  plu  largha  senco, 
ni  ne  povas  dedichi,  ni  ne  povas  oferi,  ni 
ne  povas  sanktigi  tiun  chi  teron.  La 
kura^haj  viroj,  vivantaj  kaj  mortintaj, 
kiuj  batalis  tie  chi,  sanktigis  ghin  jam 
lau  grado  multe  pli  alta  ol  per  kia  ajn  nia 
penado  ni  povus  pliigi  au  malpliigi. 
(To  be  cofttinued) 


Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Will  you  please  call  attention  to  "Open 
Air  Crusaders,"  a  report  of  the  Eliza- 
beth McCormick  Open  Air  school,  to- 
gether with  a  general  account  of  open  air 
school  work  in  Chicago  and  a  chapter  on 
school  ventilation,  which  will  be  supplied 
free  to  libraries  and  clubs  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  United  Charities,  51  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago. 

E.  G.  ROUTZAHN. 


H.  R.  Huntting  Company,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  has  issued  a  list  of  books 
for  children,  bound  in  re-enforced  cloth 
publishers*  decorated  covers,  according 
to  specification  of  the  A.  L.  A.  binding 
committee.  Alcott.  Baldwin,  Beard, 
Brooks,  Frost,  Joel  Harris,  Lang,  Lanier, 
Beatrix  Potter,  Poulsson,  Pyle,  Scudder, 
.Seton,  Sidney,  Tomlinson  and  Wiggin 
are  some  of  the  authors  represented. 
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Larger    Membership    for   A.    L.    A.— Let  a  work,  a  good  share  of  which  belongs, 

every  member  obligate  himself  to  bring  to  the  public  library.    Here,  indeed,  is  a 

at  least  one  new  member  into  A.  L.  A.  field  where  the  librarian  is  justified  in 

during  the  present  year,  and  every   H-  going   far,   to   bring   clear   notions   and 
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Hc  libraries:  strated   in   communities  where   foreign- 
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20  years,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  That  ^^^^^^^^^  oftentimes,  restrained  by  the 
would  give  opportunity  for  return  to  the  treas-  better  ideals  which  he  absorbed  in  his 
ures  that  now  are  buried  beneath  the  rubbish,  own  country,  is  found  to  be  a  better  cit- 
That  would  conduce  to  a  perspective  in  litera-  izen  in  that  community  than  the  second 
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part  of  the  people  to  buy  no  new  books  and  thrown  off  the  restraining  forces  which 
to  read  some  old  ones.  The  new  book  is  a  ^<^tecl  upon  their  forebears,  and  have  not 
sham,  a  fake  and  a  fraud.  It  isn't  even  well  gained  ideals  of  faith,  duty,  honor,  faith- 
bound    It  is  showy,  to  be  sure-that  first,  last  fulness  and  loyaltv  to  law  of  which  there 

Who  is  to  blame?  All  of  us.  Those  who  "^^  ^^  ^^^^"  P^^^^  ^"PP^rted  by  con- 
are  defrauded,  as  well  as  those  defrauding—  ^rete  examples  of  the  everyday  citizen. 
writers,  publishers,  readers.    You  might  say  a  It  certainly  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
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library  to  present  illustrations  in  litera- 
ture of  the  desirable  qualities  of  the 
American  citizen,  even  though  it  should 
be  a  hard  task  to  point  out  in  the  sur- 
rounding community  those  who  fulfill 
these  ideals  in  their  daily  walk.  Such 
training,  indeed,  is  oftentimes  needed  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who 
might  be  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Such  work  truly 
belongs  to  the  formative  period  of  the 
impressionable  years,  and  if  it  is  not 
well  done  then,  the  toll  for  the  neglect 
will  suMy  be  gathered  in  later  years. 

State  libraries  in  lilinoie— A  bill  to  or- 
ganize a  Legislative  and  municipal  ref- 
erence bureau  has  been  introduced  into 
the  general  assembly  of  Illinois.  (See 
page  102.  For  many  reasons,  one  can 
but  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass,  though 
it  is  a  disappointment  that  no  notice  is 
taken  therein  of  the  library  machinery, 
which  already  belongs  to  the  state  of 
Illinois,  and  which  so  sadly  needs  reor- 
ganization and  adjustment.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  library  tone  and  spirit  of 
Illinois  is  probably  the  least  advanced 
in  the  group  of  states  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  this,  not  because  the  ma- 
chinery for  advancement  is  not  at  hand, 
but,  as  is  clearly  recognized,  because  per- 
sonalities and  politics  play  a  large  part 
in  the  state  management  of  them.  Wis- 
consin. Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  In- 
diana have  their  library  machinery  which 
supplies  the  state,  so  well  in  hand  that 
the  details  of  its  work  are  matters  of 
public  knowledge  generally,  and  the  li- 
brary institutions  supported  by  these 
states  are  live,  active  organizations  whoi^e 
work  reflects  credit  on  the  states  which 
support  them.  One  might  cite  California, 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  other  far- 
away states  as  splendid  examples  also. 

Illinois  has  a  state  law  library,  a  state 


historical  society  library,  a  state  library 
and  a  state  traveling  library  commission, 
all  separate  institutions,  not  one  of  which 
meets  adequately  the  needs  of  the  state 
in  these  lines.  The  prevailing  spirit  back 
of  all  of  these  is  politics,  and  while  ex- 
ception must  be  made  for  a  few  who 
are  trying  hard  and  are  actually  doing 
work  in  some  of  them,  politics  rules  their 
governance.  Now  comes  a  bill  by  a  very 
able  man  to  work  out  still  another  library 
unit  to  care  for  the  reference  work  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  state  generally. 
The  l^islative  and  municipal  reference 
department  is  to  be  primarily  established 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana, 
but  will  have  another  office  at  Spring- 
field, probably  at  the  State  library  or 
the  State  law  library,  though  one  may 
guess  from  the  well-known  intelligence 
of  the  author  of  the  bill  that  he  would 
attempt  to  save  the  proposed  department 
from  either  of  them.  There  is  little  known 
in  library  circles  about  the  State  law  li- 
brary, though  there  is  no  question  that 
a  legislative  reference  library  will  need 
the  use  of  many  of  the  books  to  be  had 
in  a  law  library.  If  the  Legislative 
reference  department  is  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  State  library,  it  adds  another  to 
the  many  potent  reasons  why  the  State 
library  of  Illinois  should  be  a  separate 
department  of  the  state,  independent  of 
any  political  office,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  under  the 
disadvantage  of  changing  political  influ- 
ences. Many  persons  interested  had 
hoped  that  the  time  when  the  problem 
would  be  properly  disposed  of  would 
come  in  providing  for  the  much-needed 
reference  ''bureau,"  but  evidently,  even 
the  author  of  the  present  bill,  fine  and 
strong  as  he  is.  does  not  care  to  take 
it  up.* 
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Gift  of  the  Edward  E.  Ayer  Collection 
to  the  Newberry  Library 

For  15  years  the  Newberry  library  has 
had  the  use  of  E.  E.  Ayer's  splendid  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  North  America 
and  the  North  American  Indians.  Mr 
Ayer's  original  intention  was  to  have  the 
collection  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
Newberry  library  after  his  death,  upon 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  Recently, 
however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  like  to  have  the  transfer  made 
during  his  lifetime  and  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  settlement  of  the  various 
details  connected  therewith.  Accordingly, 
he  has  now  formally  transferred  to  the 
trustees  of  the  library  as  a  gift  his  entire 
collection,  and  the  library  is  now  the  pos- 
sessor of  perhaps  the  choicest  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts  on  its  particu- 
lar subject  ever  gathered  by  a  private 
individual  in  this  country. 

No  general  description  can  do  justice 
to  the  value  of  the  collection,  and  no  gen- 
eral statement  can  adequately  set  forth 
its  importance  to  historical  scholars.  It 
may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  no  fu- 
ture historian  of  American  history,  and 
no  serious  writer  who  desires  to  study 
the  history  of  the  aborigines  of  North 
America  can  make  his  book  an  authori- 
tative one  without  having  consulted  the 
Ayer  collection  in  the  Newberry  library. 

In  forming  this  collection  Mr  Ayer  has 
kept  two  chief  aims  steadily  in  view,  i) 
to  secure  all  possible  original  editions  of 
books,  manuscripts  or  transcripts  of  origi- 
nal manuscripts,  which,  taken  collectively, 
should  form  the  sources  for  the  history  of 
the  first  discovery,  explorations  and  set- 
tlement of  every  100  square  miles  of  the 
North  American  continent ;  2)  to  procure 
all  obtainable  books,  manuscripts,  etc., 
which  record  the  first  contact  of  the  white 
man  with  every  known  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  and  to  show  how  the 
white  man  thereafter  treated  the  Indians, 
how  they  treated  him,  the  results  of  his 
settlement  among  them,  and  what  the 
later  history  or  fate  of  each  Indian  tribe 
was. 

The  printed  records  of  the  gradual  dis- 


covery and  settlement  of  the  various 
parts  of  our  country  are  here  in  rich 
abundance.  The  original  narratives  of 
every  explorer  of  any  importance  or  sig- 
nificance from  Columbus  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  are  here  in  their  earliest  and  rarest 
forms,  as  well  as  the  latest  annotated 
editions  brought  out  by  modern  scholars. 
The  rarest  nuggets  of  early  printed  Amer- 
icana, the  prizes  for  which  such  giants 
among  collectors  as  Henry  Stevens,  John 
Carter  Brown,  James  Lenox,  George 
Brinley  and  Henry  C.  Murphy  have 
striven  in  the  book  markets  of  two  con- 
tinents, are  nearly  all  in  the  Ayer  collec- 
tion in  spotless  and  immaculate  copies. 

One  of  the  strongest  departments  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  activities  and 
share  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  French  in 
North  American  exploration.  Mr  Ayer's 
collection  of  the  so-called  "Jesuit  Rela- 
tions'' is  one  of  the  most  complete  that 
has  ever  been  made.  These  were  the  an- 
nual reports  which  each  Jesuit  missionary 
was  required  to  make,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  his  work  and  journeys.  Their 
publication  began  in  1632  and  continued 
until  1673.  Their  value  and  importance 
as  historical  documents  are  so  great  and 
the  original  editions  are  so  scarce  that 
many  reprints  of  them  have  been  made 
during  the  last  60  years,  but  even  these 
reprints  are  becoming  scarce.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  collection  con- 
tains the  original  narratives  of  Cham- 
plain,  La  Salle,  Sagard,  Tonti,  Charle- 
voix, etc.,  in  the  earliest  and  latest  edi- 
tions. These  printed  sources  are  supple- 
mented by  manuscripts  written  by  the 
Jesuits  and  a  splendid  set  of  transcripts 
of  maps  whose  originals  are  in  the  French 
government  archives,  which  transcripts 
the  historian,  Pierre  Margay,  intended 
but  failed  to  use  in  his  monumental  work 
on  the  French  discoveries  and  settlements 
in  North  America. 

As  indicating  the  completeness  with 
which  the  text  of  an  explorer's  narrative 
may  be  studied  in  this  collection,  it  need 
only  be  said,  for  example,  that  it  includes 
every  important  edition  of  such  worics 
as  Lescarbot's  '*Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,"  eight  editions  of  Champlain,  20 
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editions  of  Hennepin,  27  editions  of  Jon- 
athaii  Carver's  Travels,  21  editions  of 
Lewis  and  Clark's  famous  account  of 
their  great  journey,  etc. 

That  portion  of  the  Ayer  collection 
which  relates  especially  to  the  Indians 
compels  admiration  by  reason  of  its  won- 
derful extent  and  degree  of  completeness. 
On  the  linguistic  side  alone  it  numbers 
no  less  than  2500  v.,  illustrating  the  lan- 
guages of  some  215  tribes.  There  are 
superb  copies  of  the  Eliot  Indian  Bible 
in  both  the  first  and  second  editions,  dated 
1663  and  1685,  respectively,  as  well  as 
the  first  edition  of  his  Indian  New  Testa- 
ment, printed  in  1661.  A  manuscript 
Bible  in  the  Aztec  language,  written  by 
Molina  in  1560,  is  another  treasure.  Six- 
teen volumes  of  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  written  by  John 
Howard  Payne  (the  author  of  '*Home, 
Sweet  Home"),  who  spent  many  years 
among  them,  form  source  material  of 
great  value  for  the  study  of  their  man- 
ners, customs,  etc.  Of  printed  narra- 
tives of  white  captives  taken  by  the  In- 
dians there  are  206  individual  works,  and 
in  addition  many  other  similar  accounts 
published  in  collections,  etc. 

Among  the  illustrative  material  relat- 
ing to  Central  America  are  the  original 
drawings  used  to  illustrate  Holme's  great 
work  describing  the  28  prehistoric  cities 
of  Central  America  and  Yucatan.  There 
are  also  400  original  drawings  of  the  an- 
tiquities, monuments  and  scenes  of  the 
same  region  made  by  Waldeck,  a  German 
artist,  who  spent  12  years  there. 

In  maps,  atlases  and  literature  of  car- 
tography in  general  the  collection  is  ex- 
tremely rich.  About  5000  maps  have 
been  indexed  thus  far,  but  a  fourth  part 
of  the  collection  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
It  contains,  probably,  the  finest  collection 
in  America  of  manuscript  sailing  charts 
of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  so-called  portolanos. 

The  Ayer  set  of  the  various  editions 
of  Ptolemy's  geographical  works  is  with- 
out question  the  most  complete  in  the 
world.  In  1884  the  Murphy  set  of  Ptol- 
emy's works,  which  numbered  26  edi- 
tions,  was  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 


United  States.  The  Ayer  set  numbers 
61  printed  editions,  ranging  in  date  from 
1475  to  1828,  and  six  manuscript  ver- 
sions, the  earliest  of  which  is  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek  and  was  written  about  1280. 

In  1898,  immediately  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  war,  Mr 
Ayer  extended  the  range  of  his  collection 
so  as  to  include  the  Philippine  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  he  brought  together  an 
astonishingly  complete  collection  of  origi- 
nal manuscripts,  printed  books,  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  etc.,  which  provide  the 
student  with  the  means  of  studying  the 
inhabitants,  languages  and  history  of  our 
new  island  possessions  from  their  earliest 
discovery  down  to  modern  times.  There 
are  over  1000  transcripts  of  manuscripts 
whose  originals  can  only  be  seen  in  the 
Spanish,  the  Philippine  and  other  official 
archives.  The  collection  contains  8000 
photographs  of  Philippine  scenes  and  sub- 
jects, divided  into  37  linguistic  groups, 
illustrating  every  phase  of  life,  habits, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  from 
the  wild  head  hunters  of  the  jungle  to 
the  Europeanized  Filipino  of  Manila.  At 
almost  a  single  stroke  the  Ayer  Philip- 
pine collection  became  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  the  Archives  of  the  Indes 
in  Seville. 

Witliin  the  last  10  days,  Mr  Ayer  has 
purchased  the  transcripts  of  between  2000 
and  3000  manuscripts  made  by  Agnes  C. 
Laut  from  the  originals  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Lon- 
don, the  great  majority  of  which  have 
never  yet  been  used  for  historical  pur- 
poses. While  there  has  not  as  yet,  of 
course,  been  an  opportunity  to  examine 
this  collection  minutely,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  will  be  a  necessary  source  for  all 
future  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Do- 
miinion  of  Canada.  So  far  as  is  known. 
Miss  Laut  is  the  only  historical  student 
who  has  ever  been  granted  prolonged  ac- 
cess to  these  Hudson's  Bay  archives. 

On  being  asked  recently  what  his  un- 
derlying motive  had  been  in  devoting  so 
much  of  his  life  and  so  princely  an  ex- 
penditure to  gathering  this  precious  col- 
lection, Mr  Ayer  replied :   "I  just  wanted 
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to  be  useful.  Having  been  denied  the 
advantages  of  ah  education  in  my  youth, 
largely  because  what  I  wanted  was  not 
then  obtainable  in  the  West,  I  felt  that  I 
was  under  obligations  to  do  what  I  could 
to  provide  for  those  coming  after  me 
better  opportunities  than  I  had  had.  I 
wanted  to  do  something  to  give  earnest 
students  in  this  great  middle-western  re- 
gion facilities  for  research  and  study 
which  should  be  second  to  none  in  this 
country."  This  generous  and  unselfish 
purpose  he  has  assuredly  carried  out,  and 
the  gift  of  his  collection  to  the  Newberry 
lil>rary  places  the  community  in  lasting 
debt  to  him.  The  trustees  in  accepting 
the  collection  have  made  suitable  pro- 
vision for  its  perpetual  increase  and 
proper  maintenance.  Mr  Ayer  has  set  an 
example  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  emu- 
lated by  others  of  our  prominent  citizens 
whose  private  collections  in  fields  other 
than  Americana  are  known  to  be  among 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  dispersal 
of  which  in  the  auction  room  would  be  a 
calamity  to  scholarship  and  letters.  Their 
natural  and  most  fitting  home,  like  that 
of  the  Ayer  collection,  is  in  a  public  in- 
stitution where  a  grateful  posterity  may 
enjoy  and  profit  by  them. 


Misdirection  of  Effort  in  Reference 
Work* 

John  Cotton   Dana,   Newark,   N.  J. 

Every  library  desires  to  give  the  am- 
plest attention  possible  to  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  it. 

Every  library  discovers  that  a  com- 
plete answer  to  certain  inquiries  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  time  beyond  its 
means  and  a  neglect  of  fair  attention  to 
others. 

It  must  draw  the  line  i)  at  any  ex- 
pendituref  upon  inquiries  of  a  certain 
class;  2)  at  more  than  a  ^'reasonable" 
expenditure  upon  the  others. 

Is  there  any  basis  upon  which  in- 
quiries of  class  i)  can  be  defined,  or 
upon  which  the  reasonableness  of  the  ex- 

•Notes  of  talk  before  American  library  insti- 
tute at  Mackinac  meeting,  July,  1910. 

tThat  i8.  the  direct  search.  An  indicatlbn  of 
the  authorities  which  the  reader  may  consult 
l«.   of  course,    inevitable. 


periditure  of  the  others  can  be  deter- 
mined ? 

We  are  apt  to  say,  '*Why,  yes ;  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry."  But  upon  whose 
judgment  is  the  '^importance"  to  depend  ? 
— upon  that  of  the  inquirer  ^  But  to 
every  inquirer  his  question  of  the  moment 
is  the  most  important  affair  of  the  mo- 
ment. Upon  the  judgment  of  the  at- 
tendant?— but  if  this  judgment  be  purely 
his  personal  impression  it  may  be  less 
than  fair  to  the  inquirer  or  less  than  fair 
to  the  library,  for  it  will  represent  merely 
his  personal  interest,  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience. 

Are  there  any  general  canons  which 
can  be  laid  down  for  him  ? 

I  think  there  are ;  depending 

A.  Upon  the  subject-matter :  its  claim. 

B.  Upon  the  inquirer:  his  claim. 

C.  Upon  the  possibility  of  success. 
A.  The  subject-matter. 

The  claims  for  this  may  be  ranked,  for 
instance : 

1 )  Inquiries  whose  answers  may  widen 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  (i.  e.,  hu^ 
man  knowledge). 

2)  Inquiries  whose  answers  may  pro- 
mote or  convenience 

a)  The  public  service; 

b)  The  service  of  a  profession  ; 

c)  The  practice  of  an  art; 

d)  The  operations  of  a  business. 

3)  Inquiries  whose  answers  may  be 
instructive  to  a  group  (i.  e.,  society  or 
club)  engaged  in  serious  study  (though 
not  in  research). 

4)  Inquiries  whose  answers  may  be 
similarly  instructive  to  an  individual  stu- 
dent (whose  object  is  improvement,  but 
merely  his  own  improvement). 

5)  Inquiries  issuing  out  of  a  zest  for 
cultivation  as  distinguished  from  a  labor 
for  knowledge. 

6)  Inquiries  purely  recreative — a  sub- 
division of  which  would  be  those  issuing 
out  of  prize  contests  and  even  those  for 
genealogical  information,  when  purely 
personal  and  dilettante. 

7)  Inauiries  obviously  frivolous. 

If  the  above  should  be  the  relative  rank 
of  those  inquiries  in  a  hierarchy  of  'Im- 
portance,"   it   does   not   mean   that   this 
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should  deterrtiin6  their  priority  in  order 
of  treatment.  As  to  this,  for  instance, 
the  four  groups  under  2)  would  prob- 
ably be  reversed:  the  business  man  must 
have  his  answer  first,  partly  because  his 
practical  need  is  immediate  and  for  an 
immediate  ''practical''  application ;  while 
the  needs  of  the  other  groups  are  apt  to 
be  more  leisurely,  and  with  a  general 
rather  than  a  particular  purpose ;  but  also 
because  the  business  man's  interest  in 
the  library  is  especially  to  be  cultivated 
since  he,  particularly,  supports  it. 

B.  He,  therefore,  has  a  claim  irrespect- 
ive of  the  importance  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter in  which  he  is  interested.  A  trustee 
of  the  library  would  also  have  a  claim, 
or  one  specially  introduced  by  him,  and 
any, other  person  (official  of  the  govern- 
ment, members  of  the  city  council^  etc.). 
So  also  would  unofficial  benefactors  of 
the  library,  actual  or  prospective. 

To  give  a  measure  of  preference  to 
such  persons,  to  stretch  a  rule  or  practice 
in  their  behalf,  is  to  "favor"  them  at  the 
expense  of  others,  but  they  are  not  so 
numerous  or  their  calls  so  frequent  that 
the  expense  (to  others)  would  be  sub- 
stantial or  perceived. ' 

At  all  events,  the  concession  is  inev- 
itable, and  the  expenditure  which  it  en- 
tails may  justly  be  charged  to  "advertis- 
ing," or  rather  to  demonstration  (i.  e., 
of  the  utility  of  the  library),  to  persons 
whose  interest  and  influence  are  impor- 
tant but  the  opportunity  for  convincing 
them  slight,  since  the  contacts  are  so  few. 

C.  The  probability  of  success,  or  rather 
of  failure,  must  be  held  in  view;  for  no 
librarian  is  honest  in  pushing  the  search 
of  his  own  collections  beyond  the  point 
where  they  may  be  expected  to  yield  an 
adequate  answer.  If  fairly  certain  that 
they  will  not,  his  honest  duty  is  to  refer 
the  inquirer  to  those  which  will. 

Mr.  Dana's  main  points  were  two: 
I.  The  undue  waste  of  library  time, 
under  present  practice,  in  searching  for 
answers  to  questions  of  trivial  impor- 
tance. The  criticism  is  just.  The  prac- 
tice is  due  to  zeal  for  the  inquirer,  to  zeal 
in  the  purFuit,  to  vanity  in  the  success : 
but  also  to  a  lack  of  sense  of  propor- 


tion, or  of  criteria  to  which  to  refer.  To 
most  reference  attendants  a  question  is 
a  question,  and  it  must  be  answered  to 
the  lirnit  or.  the  librar>'  will  seem  churlish 
or  inefficient. 

It  may  be  a  token  of  a  higher  efficiency 
for  the  library  to  inform  the  inquirer  i) 
that  the  question  is  one  that  cannot  be 
answered  adequately  there  (but  may  be 
*in  such  another  institution,  bureau  or 
office  elsewhere),  or  2)  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion the  answer  to  which  may  exist  in 
designated  material  but  must  be  sought 
by  himself;  or  3)  that  the  Hbrary  time 
already  put  upon  it  has  now  reached  the 
limit  of  what  can  be  expended  without 
injustice  to  other  work  or  other  readers. 
For  as  the  "liberty  of  one  citizen  ends 
where  the  liberty  of  the  next  begins,"  so 
the  privilege  of  one  reader  must  end 
where  the  privilege  of  the  next  begins. 

2.  Mr  Dana's  second  thesis  was  that 
the  prime  duty  of  the  library  was  not  to 
answer  the  question,  but  to  instruct  the 
inquirer  in  the  use  of  the  material  by 
which  he  may  secure  the  answer  for  him- 
self. Perhaps  he  will  develop  this.  There 
was  some  dissent  from  it  and  an  attempt 
at  a  distinction  (at  least)  between  the 
academic  library,  or  any  library  serving 
a  constituency  engaged  in  formal  instruc- 
tion of  which  the  use  of  a  library  may 
be  part,  and  a  library  maintained  by  the 
community  at  large  whose  constituency 
is  the  general  public,  the  latter  expecting 
of  it  the  service  of  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  question  of  relative  importance 
was  a  disputed  factor. 

In  his  booklet  on  "Huxley  and  educa- 
tion." Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom  has 
sookcn  a  noble,  illuminating  word.  Like 
William  James,  he  has  none  of  the  timidi- 
ties of  the  pedant.  He  has  no  fear  of 
things  racy  or  homespun.  The  supreme 
<Mid  of  education  is  the  outgiving  energy. 
In  his  own  wards,  the  educated  man  is  he 
who  follows  his  standards  of  truth  aqd 
beautv.  who.  employs  his  learning  and 
observation,  his  reason,  his  experience 
for  purposes  of  production,  that  is,  to  add 
somf^thine  of  his  own  to  the  stock  of  the 
world's  ideas. — John  Graham  Bro<^ks. 
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Books  that  Boys  Like* 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C. — Hernando  Cortez. 

Alger — Helping  himself. 

Bates    and    Coman — Engflish    history 
told  by  American  poets. 

Brooks — Master  of  the  stronghearts. 

Browning — Boys'  Browning. 

Bullen— Cruise  of  the  "Cachelot." 

Burt — Poems  that  every  child  should 
know. 

Buxton — Stories  of  early  England. 

Coffin — Old  times  in*  the  colonies. 

Cook — Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Crockett — Red  cap  adventures;  Nine- 
teen Btories  from  Scott. 

Custer  (Mrs) — Following  the  guidon; 
Tenting  on  the  plains. 

Drake — Border  wars  of  New  England. 

Duncan — Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail. 

Edgar  (comp.) — Struggle  for  a  conti- 
nent. 

Eggleston  and  Seelye — Brant  and  Red 
Jacket. 

Eggleston  and  Seelye — Montezuma. 

English — Boys'  book  of  battle  lyrics. 

Fosdick — Frank  on  the  prairie. 

Grinnell — Folklore  and  legends. 

Henty — With  Wolfe  in  Canada. 

Hough — Story  of  the  cowboy. 

Kipling Captains  courageous. 

Marden — Pushing  to  the  front. 

Munroe — White  conquerors. 

Parkman — Oregon  trail. 

Parkman — Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

Peary — Farthest  North. 

Prescott — Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Remington — Sketches  of  Western  life. 

Richardson — Stories   from   Old   Eng- 
lish poetry. 

Rothschild — Lincoln,  leader  of  men. 

Scollard — Ballads  of  American  brav- 
ery. 

Scott's  poems — Lay  of  the  last  min- 
strel :  Lady  of  the  lake. 

Scott — Talisman;    Ivanhoe  ;^  Quentin 
Durward. 

Washington — Up  from  slavery. 

Wright — Children's  stories  from  Eng- 
lish literature. 


•See  paRe  120. 


Books  for  a  Girrs  Pleasure 

Aldrich — Marjorie  Daw. 

Allen — A  Kentucky  cardinal. 

Andrews — Perfect  tribute. 

Austen — Pride  and  prejudice. 

Austin — Betty  Alden. 

Barrie — Little  minister. 

Blackmore — Loma  Doone. 

Browning — Pied  piper  of  Hamelin. 

Bulwer-Lytton — Last  days  of  Pompeii. 

Byron — Prisoner  of  ChiUon. 

Cooper — Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Craik — ^John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

D'Arblay — ^Diary  and  letters. 

Dickens — ^David  Copperfield;  Tale    of 
two  cities. 

Dumas — Count  of  Monte  Cristo. 

Ebers — ^Uarda. 

Eliot — Adam  Bede ;  Mill  on  the  floss  ; 
Silas  Marner. 

Gaskell — Cranford. 

Gates — Biography  of  a  prairie  girl. 

Gordon — Black  rock;  Sky  pilot. 

Hawthorne — House  of  seven  gables  ; 
Scarlet  letter. 

Howells — Rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 

Hugo— Les  Miserables. 

Jackson — Ramona. 

Jewett — Country  doctor. 

Kipling — Captains  courageous. 

Krasinska — ^Journal   of   the   Countess 
Krasinska. 

Longfellow — Evangeline. 

Meredith — Lucile. 

Montgomery — Anne  of  Green  Gables. 

Page — Red  rock. 

Palmer — Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Pal- 
mer. 

Rcade — Cloister  and  the  hearth. 

Scott — Ivanhoe. 

Shakespeare — As   you    like    it;    King 
Lear ;  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Stevenson — Treasure    island ;    Silver- 
ado squatters. 

Tennyson — Lady  of  Shalott. 

Thackeray — Newcomes. 

Twain — Prince     and     pauper;     Tom 
Sawyer. 

Van  .Arnim — Elizabeth  and  her  Ger- 
man garden. 

Wallace — Ben  Hur. 
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Wiggins — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
farm. 

Wister — Virginian. 

Wright — Garden  of  a  commuter's 
wife. — Public  library,  Mankato,  Minn. 


Good  Books  for  Children 

Adams — Harper's  machinery  book  for 
boys. 

Bancroft  —  Games  for  playground, 
home,  school  and  gymnasium. 

Brown — ^John  of  the  woods. 

Buckley— Children  of  the  dawn. 

Defoe — Robinson  Crusoe.  111.  by  E. 
Boyd  Smith. 

Delacombe — Boy's  book  of  airships. 

DuBois — Lass  of  the  silver  sword. 

Duncan — When  mother  lets  us  garden. 

Paris — Winning  their  way. 

Finnemore — Wolf  patrol. 

Gulick — Emergencies. 

Higgins — Little  gardens  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Hutchinson — Orpheus  with  his  lute. 

Jewett — Body  at  work. 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple  (Little  peo- 
ple everywhere) — Kathleen  in  Ireland; 
Ume  San  in  Japan;  Manuel  in  Mexico; 
Rafael  in  Italy. 

Montgomery — Anne  of  Avonlea. 

Moses — Louisa  Alcott. 

Nicolay — Boy's  life  of  U.  S.  Grant. 

Richards — Florence  Nightingale. 

Ro^^er — Trees  every  child  should  know. 

Zollinger — A  boy's  ride. 


Helps  in  Government  and   Language 
for  Immigrants* 

Government 
General 

Civic  reader  for  new  Americans.  American 
Book  Company:  38  cents. 

Howard,  Daniel.  American  history,  govern- 
ment and  institutions:  a  manual  of  citizenship 
for  yonnsT  Americans  and  new  Americans. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.    Author ;  65  cents. 

Marriott,  Crittenden.  How  Americans  are 
governed  in  nation.    Harper:  $1.25 

Marriott.  Crittenden.  Uncle  Sam*s  business 
told  to  young  Americans.    Harper;  $1.25 

Reinsch,  P.  S.  Young  citizen's  reader, 
'^anbcrn;  60  cents. 

*it  is  requested  that  others  who  know  of  ad- 
ditional titles  of  books  that  have  been  duly 
tested    will    kindly    send    them    to    Mrs.    H.    L. 

Elmendorf,  Public  library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Richman,  Julia,  and  I.  R.  Wallach.  Good 
citizenship.  American  Book  Company;  45 
cents. 

Italian 

Carr,  J.  R,  Guida  degli  stati  Uniti  per 
rimmigranti  italiano.  Doubleday;  10  cents. 
Yiddish 

Harkavy,  Alexander.    Der  citizen:  wie  man 
kann    weren    a    biirger    von    United    States. 
Hebrew  .Publishing  Company. 
Ppmphleta 

Forlong,  C.  J.  Our  future  citizens:  how  to 
become  a  citizen  under  the  laws  of  naturaliza- 
tion.   Author;  Buffalo. 

Severance,  Mary  F.  Guide  to  American 
citizenship. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  immigration  and 
naiuranzation.  Iniorniaiion  lur  mmiigrants 
concerning  the  United  States,  its  opportunities, 
government  and  institutions.  (Originally  is- 
sued by  the  Sons  of  the  American  {^evolution, 
in  several  languages.) 

Teaching  of  Engllah 
General 

Adkins,  F.  J.  An  English  course  for  even- 
ing students.     Sonnenschein ;  3s. -6d. 

Chancellor,  W.  E.  Reading  and  language 
lessons  for  evening  schools.  American  Book 
Company:  30  cents. 

Chancellor,  W.  E.  Studies  in  English  for 
evening  schools.  American  Book  Company; 
30  cents. 

CunninR:ham,  C.  J.  First  book  for  non- 
English-speaking  people.    Heath;   25   cents. 

Faustine,  Madeline.  A  new  reader  for 
evening  schools.    Hinds ;  50  cents. 

Harrinurton,  W.  L.  and  A.  C.  Moore.  Sec- 
ond book  for  non-English-speaking  people. 
Heath;  35  cents. 

Hiilshoi,  J.  L.  Reading  made  easy  for 
foreigners:  ist-3d  readers.  Hinds;  30,  40,  50 
cents. 

Mintz,  Frnnccs  S.  The  new  Amerfcan  cftt- 
zen :  a  reader  for  foreigners.  Macmillan ;  50 
cents. 

New  York  City.  Department  of  Education. 
Instructions  to  principals  and  teachers  engaged 

ing  elementary  schools. 

O'Brien.  Sara  R.  English  for  foreigners. 
Hoirhton :  so  cents. 

Roberts.  Peter.  Reader  for  coming  Ameri- 
cans :  readings  and  language  lessons  in  history^ 
industries  and  government.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Press,  New  York;  50  cents. 

Thorley,  W.  C.  Primer  of  English  for 
foreifim  students.     Macmillan :  2s-6d. 

Wallach.  Isabel  R.  First  and  second  books 
in  English  designed  especially  for  foreigners. 
Silver ;  42,  50  cents. 

Hungarian 

Koh^nyi.  Tihamcr.  Angol  nyelvmester: 
English  language  master.  Liberty  Press; 
Cleveland. 
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Italian 

Blount,  Carlo.  The  right  way  to  learn  Eng- 
lish (La  vera  via  per  imperarc  I'inglese). 
Napoli.    Autore;  $i.75- 

Gaudenzi,  Angelo  de.  Nouvissima  gram- 
matica  accelerata  italiana-inglese.  A.  de  Gau- 
dcnzi  &  Co.,  N.  Y.;  $1.25. 

Gurrin,  T.  E.  Gramatica  inglesa:  ncuvo 
m^todo  practido  de  Hossfeld  para  aprender  el 
ingles.    Hirschfeld,  N.  Y. :  60  cents. 

Moore,  S.  W.     Libro  illustrate  di  lingua 
inglese :  an  illustrated  English-Italian  language 
book  and  reader    Heath ;  30  cents. 
Pollah 

Bcrger,  Hugo.  Latwa  metoda  gruntownego 
nauczenia  sie  w  kotkim  czasie  jezyka  angieJ- 
skiego.    Gebethner.    Warsaw:  $125. 

Dyniewicz,  Wladyslaw.     Posrcdnik  Polsko- 
Angiclski.    W.  Dyniewicz,  Chicago. 
YIddlah 

Harkavy,  Alexander.  Der  englisch  Ichrer. 
Hebrew  Publishing  Company;  21  cents. 

Rombro,  Jacob.  Krantz's  English  teacher. 
Werbelowsky,  N.  Y. ;  52  cents. 


A  Plan  for  Foreign  Book-buying 

A  plan  has  been  entered  into  by  The 
John  Crerar  library,  the  Newberry  li- 
brary, Northwestern  university  library, 
the  University  of  Chicago  libraries  and 
Harvard  university  libraries  by  which 
a  trial  of  the  purchase  of  books  is  to 
be  made  bv  a  representative  acting  for 
the  institutions  named,  instead  of  through 
the  usual  channels.  It  is  planned  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr  Wal- 
ter Lichtenstein  of  the  Northwestern  uni- 
versity, shall  go  abroad  in  the  summer 
of  191 1  as  a  representative  of  the  several 
libraries  for  a  limited  time,  five  months, 
and  within  a  limited  area.  The  chairman 
will  take  abroad  with  him  lists  of  de- 
siderata of  the  libraries  represented,  and 
if  the  experiment  proves  a  success  it  may 
grow  into  a  permanent  arrangement.  It 
is  proposed  that  all  the  libraries  cooper- 
ating in  the  purchases,  shall  also  ship 
the  same  together.  It  is  planned  that  the 
representative  buyer  shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  the  five  months  of  $2500, 
which  same  is  to  include  all  traveling  ex- 
penses of  every  kind.  This  expense  shall 
l3e  assumed  by  the  cooperating  libraries 
in  proportion.  The  libraries  interested 
expect  to  get  material  amounting  from 
$15,000  to  $26,000.  They  feel  it  would 
he  (Icsirablo  to  have  other  libraries  join 


them  to  a  total  of  $25,000.  A  certain 
amount  of  cash  will  have  to  be  furnished 
in  addition,  and  the  remittance  needed 
can  be  supplied  as  needed,  or  through 
letters  of  credit. 


A  Comparison  of  Library  Statistics 

The  following  comparison  of  library 
statistics  of  the  10  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  was  prepared  carefully  by 
a  prominent  librarian  in  connection  with 
an  effort  to  secure  local  library  legisla- 
tion. Aside  from  the  census  population 
figures,  the  statistics  were  in  aJl  cases 
furnished  directly  by  the  librarian  of  each 
library  named : 

Comparison    of    library     atatistics     of    the     ten 
largest  cities  in  the   United  States 


Population,   1910  census: 

New  York  

Chicago    

Philadelphia   

St.  Louis  

Boston    

Cleveland    

Baltimore    

PltUburg   

Buffalo   

Cincinnati  


4.766,883 

2.185.283 

1.549.008 

687.029 

670.685 

560.663 

558.485 

533,905 

423.715 

364.463 

Number   of   volumes   In    Ubrarj': 

New    York    2,430.786 

Boston    987.268 

Chicago  430.578 

Cleveland   417.945 

Cincinnati   391.680 

Philadelphia    366.985 

Pittsburg   339.672 

St.  Louis   327.917 

Buffalo    284.176 

Baltimore    276.849 


Books  issued  for  home  use: 

•1.  New  York 12,322.064 

2.  Cleveland   2.237.707 

3.  Chicago        2.01S.0OO 

4.  Philadelphia    1.863.007 

5.  St.  Louis   1.822,000 

6.  Boston    1,602.000 

7.  Buffalo     1.368.425 


•New  York  statistics 
Population : 
Manhattan    ...2.331.642 

Bronx    430.980 

Richmond    ....      85,969 

Brooklyn    1,634.351 

Queens    284.041 

Number  of  volumes  in 

library: 
New   York 

P.    L 1.619.228 

Brooklyn    682.646 

Queens    128,912 


Itemized : 
Books  Issued: 
New    York    P. 
L.  (serves 
M  a  nhattan. 
Bronx.  Rich- 
mond)   7.506.9T6 

Brooklyn    4.066.024 

Queens    749.064 

Circulation  per  capita: 
New  York  P.  L...2.64 

Queens    2.64 

Brooklyn   2.49 


■: Greater    Plttsburp    itemized: 


Population: 

Old  Pittsburg... 401. 622 

Allegheny   132.283 

Number  of  volumes  in 

library: 
Old  Pittsburg.  ..340.209 
Alle^hony   71,776 


Books  issued: 

Old  Pittsburg.. 1,133.587 

Allegheny    169,111 

Circulation  per  capita: 

Old  Pittsburg 2.8 

Allegheny 1.3 
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«.  Cincinnati    1,858.890 

9.  Pittsbursr    1,118.824 

10.  Baltimore    716.071 

Circulation  per  capita: 

1.  Cleveland    3.99 

2.  BuflTalo   3.23 

3.  Cincinnati    t 2.93 

4.  St.  Louis  2.6B 

•5.  New  York  2.58 

6.  Boston   2.89 

7.  Pittsburg 2.1 

8.  Baltimore    1.28 

9.  Philadelphia    1.20 

10.  Chicago  .92 

In  connection  with  estimates  for  ap- 
propriations the  annual  report  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  library  points  out  that 
in  the  face  of  large  increases  in  the  work 
of  the  library  the  appropriations  have  for 
three  years  remained  almost  stationary; 
also  that,  as  compared  with  other  most 
progressive  American  municipalities, 
Washington's  public  library  expenditures 
form  a  disproportionately  small  part  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. From  Census  bureau  statistics  it 
is  shown  that  District  of  Columbia  de- 
votes but  0.7  per  cent  of  its  municipal 
expenditures  to  the  library,  whereas  the 
average  of  the  public  library  expendi- 
tures of  the  15  largest  American  cities 
is  1.3  per  cent  of  their  total  municipal 
expenditures.  The  census  report  shows 
such  cities  as  Detroit  and  Newark  de- 
voting 1.6  per  cent  of  total  municipal 
maintenance  expenses  to  their  public 
libraries;  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  2.3 
per  cent ;  Pittsburg,  2.6  per  cent ;  Grand 
Rapids,  3  per  cent,  and  Springfield, 
^lass.,  3.2  per  cent.  Could  Washington 
in  its  Hbrary  expenses  be  enabled  to 
measure  up  to  the  average  of  these  cities 
it  would  expend,  instead  of  $66,582 
shown  by  the  report,  not  less  than  $104,- 
000;  if  it  could  pattern  after  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  it  would  devote  $184,000 
a  year  to  library  expenses. 

A  state  law  in  Vermont  passed  in 
1908  provides  that  the  expenses  of  a 
librarian  in  attendance  at  the  institutes 
held  by  the  state  board  of  library  coni- 
niissions,  may  be  paid  by  the  town. 
city  or  incorporated  village  in  which 
such  librarian  is  employed. 

When  the  foundation  is  well  laid,  as  is 
being  done  in  Vermont,  the  supcrstrtic- 
ture  will  be  strong. 


A.  L.  A.  Meeting,  191 1 

It  has  finally  been  decided  that  the 
meeting  of  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation will  begin  at  Pasadena,  May  18. 
The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Pasadena  and 
return  will  be  $72.50,  tickets  good  until 
July  31.  This  is  a  rate  within  a 
few  dollars  of  that  which  has  been 
granted  the  N.  E.  A.  The  May  date 
seems  much  preferable,  especially  for 
southern  California  and  the  comfort  of 
the  journey,  and  will  not  prevent  many 
even  of  the  college  librarians  frgm  at- 
tending. A  number  of  the  latter  have 
stated  that  they  would  go  in  May,  where- 
as it  was  impossible  to  attend  in  June 
or  July,  owing  to  special  summer  work. 
I  state  this  as  an  offset  to  the  protest 
made  in   February   Pubuc   Libraries. 

The  rates  from  eastern  points  have 
not  been  defmitely  settled,  but  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  personally  conducted 
trip  will  cost,  from  New  York,  between 
$240  and  $250,  including  everything  but 
the  stay  at  Pasadena.  The  trip  from 
Chicago  with  this  party  will  cost  $196. 
A  special  train  will  start  from  Chicago, 
composed  of  Pullman  compartment  car, 
regular  Pullmans  with  drawing  rooms, 
special  diner,  observation  car,  buffet- 
smoker,  and  a  high-back  day  coach. 

Various  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  regard  to  accommdations,  which  will 
increase  very  slightly  or  decrease  con- 
siderably the  cost  of  the  trip.  All  who 
expect  to  go  with  the  special  party  are 
asked  to  send  $5  deposit,  or  first  pay- 
ment on  ticket,  to  F.  W.  Faxon,  Chair- 
man of  committee,  83  Francis  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  state  exactly  what 
accommodations  are  desired.  The  mat- 
ter of  roommates  should  be  given  special 
attention,  and  taken  up  definitely  with 
the  travel  secretary. 

The  Yosemite  trip  will  add  five  days 
of  time  and  $45  to  the  cost.  If  suffi- 
cient number  desire  this  trip,  a  person- 
ally conducted  return  trip  will  be  made 
through  Colorado,  following  Yosemite, 
and  covering  the  same  features  as  out- 
lined for  the  main  party.  This  party 
will  be  in  personal  charge  of  Mr  Faxon. 

Those  desiring  to    go    out    with    the 
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special  party,  and  return  by  themselves, 
either  from  Pasadena  or  San  Francisco, 
will  be  accommodated.  Further  details 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Public 
Libraries  and  in  the  March  A.  L.  A. 
Bulletin. 


League  of  Library  Commissions 
Meeting  of  Eastern  section 

The  meeting  of  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  League  of  library  commissions  was 
called  to  order  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Boston  public  library  Friday  morning, 
January  27,  by  State-librarian  Chas.  Bel- 
den,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Free 
library  commission.  Mr  Belden  briefly 
explained  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 
Josiah  H.  Benton,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Boston  public  library, 
in  a  few  words  of  welcome  advanced  a 
plea  for  greater  cooperation  and  consul- 
tation between  the  librarian  and  the 
library  trustee. 

After  Mr  Benton's  address,  Hiller  C. 
Wellman,  vice-president  of  the  League  of 
library  commissions,  took  the  chair.  Clara 
F.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  League  of 
library  commissions,  was  present  and 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  League  and  an 
excellent  resume  of  the  work  that  it  had 
accomplished.  Her  talk  brought  forth 
many  questions,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  related  to  the  publications  of  the 
League,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing, 
iif  possible,  duplication  of  similar  lists 
by  different  commissions. 

After  this  discussion  the  chairman 
called  upon  representatives  from  each 
state  present  to  tell  about  recent  phases 
of  commission  work.  Delegates  from 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and 
Vermont  reported,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  both  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions was  taken  up  with  these  interesting 
reports.  Connecticut  reported  that  it  had 
tried  sending  out  a  wagon  with  books  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Miss 
Titcomb,  in  Hagerstown,  Md.  New 
York  reported  that  the  fee  hitherto 
charged  for  traveling  libraries  had  been 


greatly  reduced,  and  Massachusetts  that 
Zaidee  Brown  had  been  appointed  as  sec- 
retary to  give  her  full  time  to  commission 
work.  All  the  reports  were  interesting 
and  broufi^ht  forth  much  discussion  which 
was  of  unquestionable  value  to  all  pres- 
ent. Not  the  least  interesting  was  Miss 
Loring's  account  of  the  work  of  the  vol- 
unteer visitors  to  Massachusetts  libraries. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  discussion 
of  a  library  post,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  meeting  endorse  the  action  of  the 
Chicago  meeting  relating  to  this  subject. 

On  the  social  side  Boston  fully  lived 
up  to  its  reputation  for  cordial  hospital- 
ity. Those  members  of  the  League  who 
were  in  Boston  on  Thursday  night  at- 
tended a  dinner  at  Young's  hotel,  given 
by  the  Massachusetts  library  club,  and 
listened  to  a  fine  address  by  Prof.  Bliss 
Perry  of  Harvard.  On  Friday,  Miss 
Sawyer  and  Mies  Loring  entertained  the 
members  at  luncheon  at  the  Mayflower 
club. 


New  Library  Clubs 
Syracuse   (N.  Y.)   library  club 

On  the  evening  of  January  23,  the  Sy- 
racuse library  club  was  organized  at  the 
Syracuse  public  library  at  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  20  representatives  of  the  10 
libraries  of  Syracuse  and  its  suburbs.  As 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Dr 
E.  \V.  Mundy,  head  of  the  Public  library ; 
vice-president,  George  N.  Cheney,  libra- 
rian of  the  Court  of  Appeals  law  library : 
secretary-treasurer,  Edith  E.  Clarke,  of 
the  Syracuse  university  library.  Paul 
M.  Paine  and  Caroline  Wandell  were 
elected  to  act  as  a  committee  on  program 
in  conjunction  with  the  secretary,  all  five 
together  forming  the  executive  commit- 
tee. 

The  general  subject  of  the  meeting  was. 
What  the  Syracuse  libraries  are  doing,  Dr 
Mundy  and  Frank  W.  Marlow,  in  charge 
of  the  library  of  the  Medical  college  of 
Syracuse  university,  each  speaking  for 
his  respective  library.  The  secretary  out- 
lined the  objects  and  plans  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  project  of  the  club  has 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  and  a  number 
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of    others    besides    those    present    are 
pledged  as  members. 

E.  E.  Clarke,  Sec'y. 
Toronto   public   library   iMOclatlon 

In  February,  1910,  the  members  of  the 
Toronto  public  library  staff  met  and 
formed  an  association  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  throughout  the  year. 
The  purpose  of  this  association  primarily 
was  to  discuss  any  problems  that  might 
arise  in  the  work  and  library  matters 
generally,  its  aim  being  to  render  the 
service  of  the  library  more  efficient.  In  a 
library  with  so  many  branches  and  de- 
partments it  was  felt  that  some  such 
common  discussion  of  the  work  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  keep  these  branches 
and  departments  in  close  touch.  The 
more  thoroughly  each  understands  the 
work  of  the  others  related  more  or  less 
closely  to  it  the  more  intelligent  the  work 
of  each  assistant  is,  and  the  more  efficient 
the  library  as  a  whole  becomes. 

During  the  year  the  plan  has  been  to 
have  the  work  in  each  department  ex- 
plained by  a  member  of  that  department 
and  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
Papers  have  been  given  on,  The  Dewey 
decimal  system  of  classification,  which 
is  the  system  used  in  the  reference 
library;  The  work  in  the  reference  de- 
partment; The  new  system  of  registra- 
tion: Rules  and  regulations;  The  chil- 
dren's department;  Newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals; Branch  work,  and  The  open- 
shelf  system. 

In  the  case  of  registration,  possibly 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  association 
has  proved  its  worth,  for  with  the  com- 
plete change  in  method  came  many  new 
problems,  and  by  a  free  discussion  of 
them  in  the  meetings,  not  only  were  they 
solved  but  the  whole  system  became 
clearer  to  all  assistants. 

Two  of  the  meetings  have  been  of  a 
social  nature  and  a  special  meeting  was 
called  in  December  at  which  Chief-libra- 
rian Locke  gave  a  talk  on  his  summer 
abroad. 

The  averaee  attendance  at  these  meet- 
ings, of  which  there  have  been  nine,  has 
been  32  from  a  membership  list  of  36, 
which  shows  the  interest  taken. 


Library  Meetings 

Arkantao— The  first  meeting  of  the 
Arkansas  library  association  was  held  in 
Little  Rock,  January  26,  at  the  Little 
Rock  public  library^  the  result  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  libraries  of  Fort 
Smith  and  Little  Rock.  The  meeting 
consisted  of  two  sessions.  The  first  ses- 
sion was  called  to  order  by  Maud  M. 
Pugsley,  librarian  of  the  Little  Rock  pub- 
lic library,  followed  by  invocation  by  the 
Rev.  Bishop  Morris  and  the  singing 
"America." 

Mrs  Logan  H.  Roots,  prominent  in 
social  and  club  circles  and  representative 
of  one  of  the  South's  oldest  families, 
made  the  address  of  welcome,  to  which 
Caroline  V.  Langworthy,  librarian  of  the 
Fort  Smith  library,  responded. 

At  the  business  session,  including  the 
formal  organization  of  the  Arkansas  li' 
brary  association,  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  following  officers  were 
elected :  C.  W.  L.  Armour,  Fort  Smith, 
president;  Mrs  Lora  Goolsby,  Waldron, 
vice-president;  Maud  M.  Pugsley,  Little 
Rock,  secretary;  Caroline  Y.  Lang- 
worthy,  Fort  Smith,  treasurer.  These 
four  officers,  with  Mr  Simmons,  librarian 
of  Hendrix  college,  Conway,  constitute 
the  executive  committee. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  matter  to 
be  taken  up  should  be  the  securing  of 
better  library  legislation  for  the  state ;  to 
this  end.  a  legislative  committee  was 
appointed.  Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  li- 
brarian of  the  St  Louis  public  library, 
who  was  present  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion, was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  association.  Six  towns  were  repre- 
sented, Arkadelphia.  Conway,  Helena, 
Fort  Smith.  Little  Rock  and  Waldron. 

In  his  address,  Mr  Bostwick  laid  stress 
on  the  number  of  small  subscription  li- 
braries in  the  state  and  advised  that  the 
first  effort  should  be  along  the  line  of 
turning  these  over  to  the  public  charge 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  pub- 
lic support. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  a  re- 
ception given  to  the  Arkansas  library 
association  and  its  friends  by  the  trustees 
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of  the  Little  Rock  public  library.  The 
reception  committee,  of  which  Mrs  John 
Fletcher,  state  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Federation  of  women's  clubs,  was  chair- 
man, consisted  of  representatives  from 
all  local  societies  and  organizations.  Hon. 
G.  W.  Donaghey,  governor  of  Arkansas, 
presided,  and  introduced  the  speakers: 
C.  W.  L.  Armour  spoke  for  the  Fort 
Smith  library,  Mrs  Carl  Voss  for  the 
work  of  the  women,  J.  N.  Heiskell,  edi- 
tor of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  for  the 
trustees.  Dr  Bostwick  was  the  special 
speaker  of  the  evening,  on  the  subject 

The  public  library  at  a  public  utility 

He  said,  in  part : 

The  public  library  is  not  only  a  pub- 
lic utility,  but  it  is  conspicuous  among 
public  utilities  for  its  freedom  from  out- 
side influence,  its  lack  of  prejudice,  its 
readiness  to  give  both  sides  a  chance. 
This  makes  it  more  truly  "public,"  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  than  any 
other  utility.  Our  privately  owned  util- 
ities, even  where  they  have  come  more 
or  less  under  public  control  or  regulation 
— our  great  commercial  utilities,  even 
our  great  non-public  educational  in- 
stitutions, are  never  broadly  public  in 
this  sense.  Without  disparaging  them  in 
anv  way,  it  may  be  asserted  that  even 
where  private  interest  does  not  dominate 
them  they  are  generally  identified  with 
some  party  or  denomination — in  other 
words,  they  are  one-sided.  The  public 
press,  which  should  be  a  public  bulwark, 
is  generally  the  oi^gan  of  party — too 
often  that  of  private  interest.  Librarians 
have  recently  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  their  own  critical  magazine  for 
book  reviews,  having  found  the  existing 
publications  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  publishing  interests. 

When  we  come  to  publicly  owned 
utilities — waterworks,  for  example,  and 
other  municipal  plants — we  ^et  nearer  to 
the  true  public  idea :  but  how  often  these 
are  administered,  not  for  the  public  good. 
but  as  an  adjunct  to  party  organization ! 
The  public  school  comes  ver\'  nearly  up 
to  ,our  ideal ;  yet  I  venture  to  say  that 
you  will  not  find   in  the  New  England 


schools  histories  of  the  Civil  War  from 
the  southern  standpoint,  nor  in  a  Protest- 
ant community  histories  of  the  Reforma- 
tion from  the  Catholic  point  of  view. 

But  in  the  public  library  you  may  find 
all  these,  side  by  side.  There  a  seeker 
may  discover  books  on  both  sides  of  any 
controversy  in  which  intelligent  men  and 
women  may  l^itimately  take  part. 

The  public  library  has  occasionally,  it 
is  true,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  poli- 
ticians. But  their  efforts  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  control  of  appointments,  and 
disastrous  though  this  may  have  been 
to  discipline  and  efficiency,  it  has  never 
affected  the  policy  of  the  library.  Re- 
publicans may  have  turned  out  efficient 
Democrats  and  substituted  inefficient  Re- 
publicans ;  but  high-tariff  men  have  never 
demanded  that  the  free-trade  books 
should  be  removed  from  the  shelves. 
Public  opinion  would  never  tolerate  such 
interference. 

This  is  why  I  hail  the  library  as  the 
freest  of  our  public  utilities,  and  why  I 
bid  Godspeed  to  tlie  newly  formed  Li- 
brary association  that  is,  L  hope,  to  aid 
it  and  multiply  its  work  in  your  state. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  meeting  was  the  address  of  Dr  Bost- 
wick before  the  legislature  the  morning 
following  the  organization.  The  cour- 
tesy of  both  houses  was  extended  to  him, 
each  house  suspending  the  order  of  busi- 
ness to  hear  him.  Governor  Donaghey 
introduced  him  to  both  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  in  turn  introduced  him  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  Dr  Bostwick 
briefly  outlined  the  recent  library  move- 
ment and  prepared  the  legislators  for  li- 
brary legislation,  and  left  the  thought 
before  the  members  of  the  public  utility 
of  public  libraries  and  the  need  of  proper 
legislation  to  make  their  organization 
possible  in  Arkansas. 

M.  M.  PuGSLEV,  SecV. 

Chicago — Owing  to  the  disagreeable 
weather,  only  about  loo  members  and 
friends  of  the  Chicago  library  club  gath- 
ered Thursday  evening.  February  i6,  in 
the  directors*  room,  Chicago  public  li- 
brary, to  listen  to  an  address  on  the  **Re- 
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latibri  of  the  library  to  the  school/'  by 
Dr  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  director  of 
the  School  of  education,  University  of 
Chicago. 

In  substance,  Dr  Judd  emphasized  the 
need  of  more  cooperation  between  teach- 
ers and  librarians,  said  that  this  would 
be  brought  about  by  a  clearer  under- 
standing and  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ences between  and  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  each ;  that  on  **these  differences  must 
we  build  for  cooperation  and  united 
effort."  That  the  school  must  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  art  of  reading,  and  for 
the  first  three  years  the  librarian  could 
do  but  little  until  the  technique  of  read- 
ing was  mastered;  then  would  come  her 
opportunity  to  stimulate  the  love  of  read- 
ing, under  wise  supervision,  and  by  care- 
fully selected  lists  and  fiction,  books  easy 
to  read  and  with  good  pictures.  That 
both  librarian  and  teacher  must  recog- 
nize that  change,  too  often  ignored,  which 
comes  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  school 
year,  when  the  boy  and  girl  wants  to 
"do  things;"  now  is  the  time  for  indus- 
trial training,  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  librarian  to  guide  toward  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  art  of  reading — 
the  use  of  books  as  tools ;  fiction  for  the 
most  part  being  superseded  by  *  informa- 
tional reading."  Dr  Judd  advocated 
greater  supervision  and  more  careful  se- 
lection on  the  part  of  librarians,  saying 
this  was  their  privilege  and  not  the 
teacher's ;  and  he  deprecated  the  too  often 
"wholesale"  amount  of  material  offered. 
He  urged  that  children  be  not  forced 
into  greater  use  of  libraries  for  recreative 
reading,  during  this  school  age,  as  school 
work  gave  them  about  all  they  had  time 
for;  that  this  was  the  period  when  the 
child  was  being  prepared  for  that  later 
time  when  the  library  would  carry  on 
his  education  to  still  higher  development. 
The  vice-president,  Mr  Tweedell,  who 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
voiced  the  hearty  appreciation  and  thanks 
of  the  members  to  Dr  Judd  for  his  most 
interesting  and  helpful  talk. 

,  George  B.  Utley,  the  newly  appointed 
secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  was  introduced, 


and'  in  a  happy  little  talk  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  his  welcome  to  CHicagb. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  gr6et,  in- 
formally, Dr  Judd  and  Secretary  and  Mrs 
Utley. 

Four  new  members  were  elected. 

Jessie  M.  Woodford,  Sec'y. 

District  of  Columbia — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  the  following 
elections  were  made:  President,  Wil- 
liam W.  Bishop;  first  vice-president, 
Willard  O.  Waters;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  C.  R.  Bamett;  secretary,  M. 
N.  Smull ;  treasurer.  Miss  E.  A.  Spilman ; 
executive  committee,  Paul  Brockett,  J, 
D.  Wheeler  and  H.  H.  B.  Meyer. 

The  president,  William  W.  Bishop, 
read  an  unusually  interesting  paper  on 
"Training  in  the  use  of  bocJcs.'-  He  be- 
gan by. describing  the  library  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  relating  how  it  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  ind 
contrasting  the  library  conditions  of  Mr 
Jefferson's  day  with  the  present  current 
*iiterary  deluge." 

He  gave  a  comprehensive  outline  of  t 
course  of  instruction  for  public  schools 
in  the  use  of  books.  Mr  Bishop  also 
spoke  of  the  indifference  on  the  part  of 
college  and  unversity  authorities,  includ- 
ing their  librarians,  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  cultural  reading  and  the  sense  of 
mastery  of  books. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  asso'- 
ciation,  the  subject  for  the  evening  was 
• 'Publications  of  foreign  governments  and 
the  means  of  access  to  the  publications." 
Dr  J.  D.  Thompson,  chief  of  the  division 
of  documents  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
spoke  of  the  collection  of  foreign  docu- 
ments in  that  library,  and  the  indexes  to 
them,  present  and  prospective.  This  col- 
lection is  disposed  by  subject  and  is  about 
the  largest  in  the  world,  numbering  about 
400,000.  The  principal  sources  of  this 
material  are  the  international  exchange 
relationship  existing  between  this  and 
foreign  governments;  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  by  direct  transmission 
from  foreign  governments ;  and  by  trans- 
fer from  the  different  government  de- 
partments and  bureaus.  AJFter  the  docu- 
ments are  recorded,  thev  are  bound  and 
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then  sent  through  the  regular  courses. 
The  best  index  to  documents  is  the  pub- 
lic catalog  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

C.  E.  Babcock,  librarian  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  described  the  docu- 
mentary collection  gathered  there.  In 
order  to  complete  their  file  of  documents, 
men  had  beai  sent  to  Central  America 
and  to  South  America  to  procure  the 
missing  material,  which  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain,  since  a  number  of  these  south- 
em  countries  print  but  few  cc^es  of  their 
documents,  sometimes  only  a  hundred. 

Papers  were  read  by  Miss  C.  R.  Bar- 
nett.  librarian  of  the  Department  of  ag- 
riculture, "The  international  a|^cultural 
institute  oi  Rome,"  and  by  Miss  H.  W. 
Pierson,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  on 
the  new  Annuaire  de  la  vie  intemation- 
ale,"  published  in  Brussels. 

MiLTENBERGER  N.  SmULL,  Scc'y. 

MaMaehusetU^On  Jan.  26,  191 1,  the 
seventy-fourth  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts library  club  was  held  at  Brookline. 
The  first  session  opened  by  Rev.  Leon- 
ard K.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  chairman  of  the 
trustees,  welcoming  the  club  to  Brookline. 
In  the  brief  business  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed, resolutions  were  presented  on  the 
death  of  Deloraine  P.  Corey  of  Maiden 
and  Frances  M.  Mann  of  Dedham.  The 
president  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  resolutions  on  the  death  of  James  L. 
Whitney,  of  the  Boston  public  library.  A 
vote  showed  the  club  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  holding  a  fall  meeting. 
Village  libraries 

The  first  speaker  was  Miss  Brown, 
agent  of  the  Massachusetts  library  com- 
mission. Miss  Brown  narrowed  her  topic 
jof  "Village  libraries"  to  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  spoke  especially  of  those 
which  have  a  small  income  and  are  open 
only  a  part  of  the  time.  The  tendency  in 
Massachusetts  to  have  the  library  sup- 
ported by  public  money  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  only  17  instances  the  town 
has  no  connection  with  the  library.  There 
are  libraries  of  less  than  1000  v.  in  only 
13  towns  of  those  listed  in  the  report  of 
the  commission,  and  many  very  small 
towns  have  surprisingly  large  collections 


of  books.  The  librarians  in  these  villages 
are  usually  residents  of  the  place^  with  lit- 
tle or  no  training ;  but  a  few  figures  as  to 
salaries  may  modify  our  opinion  of  what 
should  be  expected  of  them.  There  are 
36  towns  that  pay  annually  $25  or  less 
for  all  services,  and  1 1  that  pay  not  over 
$100  a  year.  In  general  the  village  libra- 
rians earn  their  money.  Many  combine 
librarian's  and  janitor's  duties  and  carry 
on  their  work  with  interest  and  devotion 
to  the  needs  of  the  community.  In  27 
towns  of  less  than  500  population  the  av- 
erage number  of  volumes  is  2130,  the  av- 
erage circulation  1135,  the  average  in- 
come $98,  and  the  salary  $22.  This  cir- 
culation is  about  3  per  capita,  the  average 
for  the  whole  state  3  1-3,  and  that  of  a 
good  city  library  (Springfield)  about  7. 

The  needs  and  failings  of  these  small 
libraries  are:  A  more  liberal  policy, 
which  would  result  in  allowing  more  than 
one  book  to  the  reader,  access  to  the 
shelves,  a  lower  age  limit,  longer  hours 
of  opening,  deposit  stations  and  more  in- 
terest in  the  serious  and  educational  work 
of  the  library.  A  better  selection  of 
books  would  result  in  less  fiction,  more 
juveniles  and  a  greater  use  of  practical 
books,  and,  coupled  with  judicious  ad- 
vertising and  more  intelligent  guidance 
by  the  librarian,  would  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  reading. 

The  commission  is  endeavoring,  by  vis- 
its and  correspondence,  to  effect  these 
improvements  and  to  introduce  a  better 
organization  along  technical  lines,  such 
as  classifying  the  books  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  in  accession  order,  introducing 
better  charging  systems  and  some  form 
of  shelf-list  or  card  catalog.  It  is  the 
policy  to  encourage  volunteer  help  for 
the  advantages  of  arousing  interest,  the 
popularization  of  a  more  liberal  policy 
and  its  incidental  effect  on  circulation  and 
individual  knowledge  of  the  books. 
Larger  libraries  are  urged  to  cooperate 
with  neighboring  small  libraries  by  visits, 
invitations  to  librarians  and  trustees  to 
see  new  books  and  exhibits  and  the  use 
of  the  press.     The  commission   will  be 
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glad  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  gifts 
which  any  libraries  may  be  able  to  make. 
J.  Randolph  Coolidge  jr  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  the 

Architectural  character  of  small  libraries 

The  first  consideration,  he  said,  is  the 
site.  In  most  cases  a  level  site  is  prefer- 
able, and  should  be  large  enough  to  afford 
ample  grounds  and  suitable  approaches. 
The  building  may  be  formal  or  informal 
in  style.  The  former  would  be  prefer- 
able for  a  memorial  library,  though,  in 
general,  this  style  demands  more  careful 
proportions  and  better  materials.  The 
informal  style  is  to  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence for  small  libraries  and  cheap  mate- 
rials, but  it  demands  a  better  site  and 
larjger  grounds.  The  expression  of  the 
building  should  be  welcome  to  the  public, 
ample  facilities  and  one  single  aim:  to 
serve  the  public  with  books.  Usually  the 
building  is  most  successful  which  has  one 
dominant  story  and  an  easy  entrance.  The 
entrance,  the  reading  room  and  some- 
times the  book  room  should  be  the  signifi- 
cant features;  art  rooms,  class  rooms, 
work  rooms  and  audience  hall,  all  being 
secondary.  The  architectural  difficulty 
which  this  plan  presents  is  in  designing 
a  basement  which  will  be  light,  but  not 
conspicuously  above  ground,  and  a  main 
story  of  exactly  the  right  height. 

The  interior  of  the  library,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  have  more  attractiveness  than 
usually  characterizes  the  interior  of  pub- 
lic buildings  in  America.  It  should  be 
sanitary,  but  avoid  the  bleakness  of  a 
hospital;  capable  of  supervision,  but  not 
like  a  class  room ;  adapted  to  the  constant 
movement  of  people,  but  unlike  a  railroad 
station.  The  character  of  each  separate 
part  should  be  established  and  empha- 
sized. In  the  reading  room  we  look  for 
readers  and  some  few  books ;  in  the  book 
room,  books  and  a  few  readers;  at  the 
delivery  desk,  an  air  of  happy  despatch, 
and  the  librarian,. the  soul  of  the  library; 
her  room,  the  expression  of  her  person- 
ality. 

With  the  aid  of  a  reflectoscope  Mr 
Coolidge  showed  pictures  of  a  number 
of  library  buildings  to  illustrate  the  points 
which  he  had  made  in  his  talk.    In  clos- 


ing he  gave  a  brief  description  of  the 
Brookline  Ubrary,  pointing  out  the  un- 
usual feature  of  a  double  entrance,  the 
position  of  the  fiction  shelves  and  the 
book  room. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr  Swift, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  read  the  trib- 
ute to  James  Lyman  Whitney. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  session 


was 


The  library  and  the  boy 


Charles  Lamprey,  of  the  Boston  nor- 
mal school,  spoke  of  *The  boy  and  the 
book."  He  formulated  two  principles  for 
the  choice  of  reading.  First,  a  conscious- 
ness of  progress  should  be  felt,  for  it  is 
more  desirable  continually  to  read  better 
books  than  to  have  once  read  a  few  of 
the  best.  Second,  it  is  better  not  to  read 
at  all  than  to  read  without  delight.  The 
trouble  with  the  great  mass  of  readers 
is  that  they  never  progress  from  the  nor- 
mal delight  of  childhood  in  the  fanciful 
beyond  reading  which  merely  amuses  the 
lighter  faculties,  and  so  become  desultory 
readers  of  the  novels  of  the  day  and 
newspapers. 

The  three  influences  which  can  turn 
a  boy's  reading  toward  somjething  higher 
are  the  school,  the  library  and  the  home. 
Of  these  the  home  is  the  ideal  influence; 
but,  that  failing,  the  school  and  the 
library  remain.  Much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  teachers  through  the  school 
curriculum,  and  the  specific  function  of 
the  libraries  is  cooperation  in  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  schools. 

The  average  boy's  love  for  what  are 
commonly  called  "boys'  books"  is  a  nor- 
mal taste;  and  provided  the  stories  are 
clean  and  wholesome,  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged. Alger's  books,  though  not  in 
good  repute  among  librarians  and  edu- 
cators, are  unfailingly  popular,  and  have 
more  merit  than  is  commonly  admitted. 
The  problem  is  to  lead  the  boy  from 
these  stories  of  incident  and  adventure 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  works  of 
fiction  and  literature.  He  should  leave 
high  school  not  merely  acquainted  with 
a  certain  few  good  books,  but  with  an 
educated  taste  and  a  desire  for  progress 
in  his  reading. 
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^  Two  practical  suggestions  for  achieving 
this  end  could  be  used  by  both  teachers 
and  librarians.  The  first  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  starting  the 
boy  where  he  can  begin.  Let  him  have 
something  which  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
like  anyway,  and  then  furnish  him  with 
books  in  which  the  same  dominant  note 
is  maintained,  but  on  a  higher  level.  The 
certain  groups  of  books  might  serve  as 
an  illustration.* 

The  essential  point  of  the  second  plan 
is  to  establish  in  the  child's  mind  an  in- 
dividual interest  in  his  own  reading.  This 
may  be  done  by  encouraging  the  child 
to  write  a  brief  report  of  each  book  that 
he  reads.  These  reports,  if  written  on 
uniform  cards,  can  be  filed  in  a  place 
where  all  the  children  interested  may  re- 
fer to  them.  Those  who  contribute  gain 
the  inspiration  which  comes  from  figuring 
as  an  author,  feel  the  spur  of  ambition, 
and  find  a  tangible  incentive  to  careful 
reading  and  an  encouragement  to  better 
habits  of  written  expression.  The  cards 
are  six  inches  by  four,  with  the  heading 
given  below. 


cially  among  the  more  unfortunate 
classes,  has  been  found  in  the  boys'  club. 
The  primary  object  of  these  clubs  is  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  streets. 

Dr  Evans  illustrated  general  principles 
by  his  own  experience  with  boys'  clubs 
in  Medford.  The  first  preliminary  was  to 
convince  the  community  of  the  need  of 
such  clubs.  Many  estimable  citizens  in 
Medford  were  skeptical  until  the  chief  of 
police  named  and  located  twenty  gangs 
of  boys  which  his  men  kept  under  super- 
vision. After  securing  support,  the  next 
problem  is  to  capture  the  boy.  The  en- 
couragement here  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  boy  is  so  easily  satisfied  and  so  readily 
amused.  The  opportunity  of  the  library 
comes  in  when  the  club  has  secured  its 
meeting  place,  in  furnishing  deposits  of 
books.  These  are  supplied  to  entertain 
the  boys  while  they  are  in  the  clubrooms, 
but  with  the  ultimate  object  of  enticing 
the  boy  to  the  library.  Through  the  de- 
posits, and  later,  if  the  boy  comes  to  the 
library,  the  librarian  will  have  a  chance 
to  guide  his  reading.  It  will  require  tact 
and  patience,  and   all   her  arts   will  be 


Lftit  nam*  of  author 


Brief  title  of  bool< 


niDcrTinuc  ^•"  ^*^**  ^'  whom  the  book  is  about,  the  time  and  place  of  the  action,  the  chief  characters. 

cnpRnnic  ^'^*  '  **"**  account  of  the  contents,  and  tell  what  you  liked  aboutthe  book  and  why  you  liked  It. 

oconor  ^^*'*  reports  of  each  individual  are  to  be  filed  where  others  can  have  access  to  them,  and  they  may  be  kept  separate  by 

REPORi  ,n  index  card  bearing  the  writer's  name.  Each  report  should  besigned  by  the  writer.  Both  sides  of  the  card  may  be  used.) 


The  second  address,  **What  the  library 
can  do  for  the  boy,"  was  given  by  Dr 
Lawrence  P*.  Evans  of  Tufts  college.  He 
spoke  of  two  institutions  to  which  the 
trend  of  modern  American  life  has  given 
increased  responsibility  and  opened  a 
wider  opportunity.  The  growth  of  urban 
population,  the  increase  of  the  reading 
habit,  and  the  greater  closeness  of  the 
connection  between  library  and  school 
have  given  the  library  a  large  oppor- 
tunity. The  decrease  in  parental  authority 
and  that  of  religious  institutions  has 
made  more  important  than  ever  before 
any  movement  which  can  counteract  this 
tendency.  One  means  of  supplying  good 
influences  and  minimizing  the  bad,  espe- 

•See  page  110. 


needed  to  convince  the  boy  that  he  may 
ask  questions,  and  that  he  has  a  right 
to  receive  help  in  finding  what  he  wishes. 
One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
the  club  does  accomplish  results  came 
from  a  policeman.  The  club  had  been 
closed  temporarily  for  a  few  days,  and  he 
remarked,  "When  your  club  is  closed 
things  are  doing  on  the  streets." 

The  two  papers  brought  forth  some 
discussion,  especially  as  to  the  merits  of 
various  boys'  books.  In  answer  to  Mr 
Eastman's  suggestion  that  the  burden- 
someness  of  writing  book  reviews  might 
discourage  the  average  boy,  Miss  Lam- 
prey told  of  quite  the  opposite  experi- 
ence in  trying  her  brother's  idea  in  her 
library. 
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Mr  Whitmore  of  Brockton  moved  that 
the  thanks  of  the  club  be  extended  to  the 
trustees  of  Brookline  for  their  very  gen- 
erous hospitality. 

The  dinner  at  Young's  hotel  was  at- 
tended by  128  members.  Prof.  BUss 
Perry  of  Harvard  college,  in  a  delightful 
dissertation  on  "Literary  fashions/' 
added  the  finishing  touch  to  a  successful 
mid-winter  meeting. 

The  vV>estern  Massachusetts  library 
club  held  a  successful  meeting  in  West- 
field,  February  i.  About  20  libraries 
were  represented  and  the  discussions 
were  full  of  interest  for  both  librarians 
and  visitors.  The  morning  was  occupied 
by  a  discussion  of  the  best  books  of  the 
year  for  a  small  library.  A  list  which 
is  prepared  annually  by  the  City  library 
of  Springfield,  was  printed  just  before 
the  meeting  in  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican especially  for  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  club.  A  paper  preparer, 
by  Dr  F.  C.  H.  Wendell  of  Shelburne 
Falls  on  **The  Stranger  within  our  gates ; 
what  can  the  library  do  for  him?"  was 
read  by  Miss  Shepherd,  of  the  Springfield 
public  library.  Dr  Wendell  is  himself 
of  German  parentage  and  has  had  much 
experience  among  emigrant  people  in 
New  York.  He  has  command  of  more 
than  12  languages  and  is  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  people  and  full  of  faith  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.* 

Dean  L.  F.  Giroux.  of  the  American 
international  college  of  Springfield,  gave 
a  comprehensive  and  virile  talk,  based 
upon  his  close  contact  with  the  foreigner. 
His  subject  was  '*The  library  as  a  pro- 
moter of  good  citizenship  among  foreign- 
ers." He  began  by  saying  that  libraries 
were  agencies  that  minister  to  readers 
and  nourish  good  citizenship.  He  said 
the  trouble  is  not  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth,  but  of  culture,  and  it  is  the 
power  and  the  duty  of  the  library  to  dis- 
tribute culture.  Good  citizenship  can  be 
promoted  by  books  on  social  science,  on 
the  history  of  our  country,  on  economics 
and  patric^ics.  Through  the  few  who 
come  to  the  library  the  larger  number  of 
foreigners  can  be  reached.     Pictures  are 

•Dr.  Wendell's  paper  appears  on  page  89. 


exceedingly  helpful  to  them,  teaching 
much  about  America.  Stereopticon  pic- 
tures are  excellent  if  they  can  be  pro- 
cured. Pictures  showing  American  re- 
sources, geographic  pictures  and  patriotic 
pictures  impart  civic  and  patriotic  knowl- 
edge. 

In  regard  to  good  citizenship,  Dean 
Giroux  said  that  the  foreigners  were  law- 
abiding  citizens  before  they  came  to  this 
country,  and  are  a  most  promising  mate- 
rial. Government  by  law  "people-made" 
is  new  to  them.  It  is  necessary  then  for 
us  to  teach  them  to  have  reverence  for 
our  laws.  Their  progress  is  amazing. 
They  are  most  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  American  ways, 
language  and  ideals.  No  one  can  tell  the 
inestimable  good  the  press,  the  library 
and  the  school  are  doing  for  the  newcom- 
ers, but  the  general  distribution  of  culture 
is  work  for  the  library.  The  children 
should  receive  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  as  the  native  receives.  Mr.  Gi- 
roux said  in  closing  that  the  spiritualiza- 
tion  of  thought  was  a  very  essential  point, 
in  the  development  of  a  sense  of  justice, 
truth,  relations  to  God  and  to  their  fel- 
low men. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed  this  ad- 
dress and  many  questions  arose  and  sug- 
gestions were  offered.  John  Anderson 
of  New  York  suggested  the  bringing 
about  of  the  printing  serially  in  the  for- 
eign papers  of  such  literature  as  the  au- 
tobiography of  Benjamin  Franklin,  "Man 
without  a  country,"  etc.  Rev.  Mr  Linn 
of  Westfield  added  that  adults  did  not 
have  the  chance  in  the  old  country  to 
read;  they  perhaps  have  lived  on  farms 
or  in  small  villages  where  reading  has 
been  impossible.  But  this  fact  does  not 
discourage  their  being  good  citizens  here. 
C.  A.  Brodeur  thought  that  we  ourselves 
should  read  about  the  newcomers  and 
know  more  about  them.  In  this  way  we 
would  learn  what  they  had  done  in  their 
own  country  and  what  the  country  had 
produced  and  from  what  conditions  the 
foreigner  had  come.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussion  the  librarians  were  conducted 
through  the  shop  of  the  United  States 
Whip  Company. 
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N«w  York— A  joint  meeting  of  the  New 
York  library  club  and  the  Long  Island 
library  club  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Jan.  17,  191 1,  with  the  president  of 
the  New  York  club,  Edwin  H.  Anderson, 
in  the  chair,  a  large  number  being  pres- 
ent. Routine  business  was  transacted 
and  ID  new  members  elected. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  on 
"Our  foreign  population,"  with  special 
leaning  Joward  its  relation  to  the  library 
and  the  library's  relation  to  it. 

Charles  R.  Towson,  senior  secretary. 
Industrial  department,  International  com- 
mittee, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  association  in  teaching 
English  to  foreigners.  He  said  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  twelve 
of  its  representatives  at  European  ports 
whose  duty  it  is  to  acquaint  the  immi- 
grant with  the  possibilities  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  On  his  arrival  here,  other  agents 
are  waiting  to  aid  him.  Nearly  12,000 
non-English  speaking  men  are  now  study- 
ing English  in  its  classes.  In  New  York 
city  alone,  44  out  of  100  volunteer  col- 
lege student  workers  are  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  foreigners,  regardless  of  sect;  85 
per  cent  of  the  number  are  engineering 
students.  -Results:  For  the  foreigner, 
he  can  understand  the  *'boss,"  he  gets 
better  wages,  his  economic  value  is  in- 
creased. For  the  men  who  teach,  the 
establishment  of  sympathetic  relations 
with  a  class  of  men  whom  they  will  later 
emplov. 

Nine  of  these  classes  are  held  in  public 
library  buildings.  No  fees  are  charged 
at  the  beginning.  After  the  foreigner's 
confidence  is  gained,  he  often  volunteers 
to  bear  the  expense  of  the  class,  especially 
of  the  necessary  materials  for  carrying  it 
on.  Their  method  of  teaching  is  one 
which  Dr  Peter  Roberts,  himself  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  adapted  from 
a  French  method.  It  consists  in  suiting 
or  applying  the  English  word  or  phrase 
to  the  object  or  action.  For  example, 
"I  get  up  in  the  morning."  '*I  wash  my 
face.,  etc.,  etc.,"  the  subjective  value  of 
the  subject  often  being  of  some  conse- 
quence. The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
teachers   of   heart    power   and    dramatic 


instinct,  and  not  necessarily  of  peda- 
gogical training.  He  emphasized  the  de- 
sire of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  cooperate 
with  the  libraries  in  their  work  with 
foreigners. 

Mrs  Vladimir  Simkhovitch,  of  Green- 
wich House,  was  the  next  speaker.  She 
said  the  subject  of  emigration  was  the 
social  problem  in  another  guise.  On  the 
extreme  East  Side  there  is  much  read- 
ing, for  the  social  problem  is  one  that 
requires  study.  Where  there  are  Scandi- 
navian, German  and  Jewish  emigrants 
the  library  is  always  well  patronized.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  get  results  with  Ital- 
ians. They  are  more  inclined  to  the  arts. 
Mrs  Simkhovitch  suggested  story-telling 
to  adults  as  well  as  to  children,  and  said 
she  would  like  to  see  our  best  English 
and  American  literature  dramatized,  and 
suggested  that  after  such  presentations 
books  be  at  hand  for  circulation.  She 
favored  the  translation  of  our  English 
classics  into  the  language  of  the  foreigner. 
She  referred  to  the  question  of  the  use 
of  the  assembly  halls  in  library  buildings, 
and  felt  that  the  library  policy  should  be 
more  liberal;  that  the  halls  should  be 
used  for  concerts,  little  plays,  even  for 
dancing,  and  mentioned  the  field  houses 
in  the  Chicago  Park  System,  used  for 
recreation,  as  places  where  people  found 
expression. 

An  animated  discussion  was  brought 
out  by  the  foregoing  addresses,  several  of 
the  following  participants  touching  upon 
the  use  of  the  assembly  rooms  in 
library  buildings.  It  was  noticed  that 
those  engaged  in  purely  administrative 
work  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  pres- 
ent bar  of  religious  or  political  topics 
from  such  halls  should  be  considered 
seriously  before  being  removed,  while 
those  engaged  in  the  sociological  part  of 
the  work  felt  the  bar  a  handicap.  Sev- 
eral favored  the  translation  of  English 
classics  into  foreign  languages. 

Miss  Rose  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
Chatham  Square  branch  of  the  N.  Y. 
P.  L.,  of  its  cooperation  with  the  neigh- 
boring schools,  missions  and  churches. 
She  said  the  Italian  people  were  difficult 
to   reach   because  not  a   reading   public 
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The  only  way  to  get  at  them  was  through 
the  small  churches,  where  she  had  always 
found  the  priests  very  willing  to  cooper- 
ate. In  work  with  the  Jews,  long  hours 
and  lack  of  suitable  clothing  were  ob- 
stacles to  be  met.  The  older  members 
of  the  family  were  suspicious  and  timid, 
but  were  often  reached  by  giving  the 
children  application  blanks  to  take  home 
Work  with  the  Chinese  had  been  started. 
Some  difficulties  had  been  encountered, 
as  books  must  be  ordered  from  catalogs 
and  purchased  abroad;  New  York  deal- 
ers are  not  familiar  with  this  branch 
of  the  book  trade;  the  cataloging  and 
binding  are  difficult.  She  had  found  the 
Chinese  eager  to  help,  however,  and  cir- 
culars in  Chinese  telling  about  the  library 
have  been  distributed  in  the  Chinese  sec- 
tion. 

Mrs  Maltby  of  the  Tompkins  Square 
branch  of  the  N.  Y.  P.  L.  spc4ce  of  the 
English  class  for  Hungarians  conducted 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  her  branch.  She 
advocated  the  assignment  of  a  library 
assistant  of  the  nationality  of  the  for- 
eign element  of  the  locality  to  work 
with  it. 

Miss  Burns  of  the  Hudson  Park 
branch  of  the  N.  Y.  P.  L.  said  that  the 
Italian  is  retiring  and  dreamy,  and  loves 
literature  and  poetry,  and  she  feels  that 
perhaps  the  aesthetic  hope  of  the  country 
lies  with  him.  She  spoke  of  the  for- 
eigner's desire  for  books  on  laws  and 
civics,  and  recommended  as  a  book,  sim- 
ple, popular,  and  most  likely  to  appeal, 
*'Guide  for  the  emigrant,'*  issued  by  the 
Connecticut  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 
[Guida  degli  Stati  Uniti  per  V  immi- 
grante  italiano;  by  J.  Foster  Carr. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    1910.    isc] 

Mr  Adams  and  Mr  Wellman  touched 
upon  assembly-room  topics. 

Mr  lies  gave  high  praise  to  a  book  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Sage  Foundation, 
**Wider  use  of  the  school  plant,"  by  C.  A. 
Perry. 

Mr  Stevens,  president  of  the  Long 
Island  library  club,  told  of  a  movement 
by  an  organization  of  educated  Italians 


in  Brooklyn,  for  work  among  their  own 
people. 

A  social  hour  brought  a  profitable  and 
enjoyable  evening  to  a  close. 

Susan  A.  HuTCHiNsoi^^  Sec'y. 

Vermont —  The  State  board  of  library 
commissioners  held  its  quarterly  (and 
annual)  meeting  at  Northfield,  in  the 
Brown  library,  on  January  18. 

The  subject  was  **Work  of  the  library 
for  the  rural  sections."  An  attendance  of 
Northfield  professors,  club  ladiqs,  teach-, 
ers,  ministers  and  others  interested,  libra- 
rians from  near-by  towns  and  far-away 
places,  took  part.  The  school  children, 
came  in  to  enjoy  the  pictures  of  animals, 
birds,  Indians,  Proctor  marble  quarriies. 
and  stereoscopic  views,  interspersed  with 
Miss  Hewins's  "Library  goops." 

In  the  evening  Prof.  A.  B.  Myrick,  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  gave  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  "Books  and  culture." 

As  usual,  the  hospitality  of  the  town 
was  given  to  those  librarians  who  wished 
to  stay  for  supper  and  over  night. 

Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  list  of  books  useful  to  teachers  in 
the  Decatur  public  library  has  been  com- 
piled by  Minnie  A.  Dill,  reference  libra- 
rian of  that  institution.  The  little  pam- 
phlet of  16  pages  contains  the  cream  of 
pedagogical  literature  for  teachers  in  the 
common  schools. 

The  Chicago  public  library  has  issued 
Number  i  of  Volume  i  of  its  new  book 
bulletin.  It  is  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment, both  in  looks  and  arrangement, 
over  the  former  publication  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library,  and  cannot  but  be 
of  decided  advantage  to  the  users  of  the 
library. 

An  exceedingly  attractive  looking  pam- 
phlet has  been  issued  by  the  Case  library 
of  Cleveland,  containing  a  list  of  auto- 
biographies, memoirs,  letters  and  journals 
in  that  library.  The  entries  are  under 
subject  headings,  with  subdivisions,  and 
include  American,  English,  European, 
Actors,  Artists,  Musicians,  Missionaries, 
Philanthropists,  Scientific, 
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Library  Schools 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 

Training  school  for  children's   librarians 

Seumas  MacManus,  the  Irish  folklorist 
and  story  teller,  visited  the  school,  Janu- 
ary 19,  20  and  21. 

This  year  his  lectures  and  stor}'  hours 
were  given  in  the  lecture  hall  at  the  Cen- 
tral library  and  in  the  auditoriums  of 
four  of  the  branches  and  were  open  to 
the  teachers  and  social  workers  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  following  program  was  pre- 
sented : 

A  merry  ramble  in  Ireland ;  Irish  story 
tellers  and  story  telling;  Irish  fairy  tales 
and  fireside  stories;  Irish  fairy  tales  and 
folklore ;  Irish  ballad  poetry. 

Alice  M.  Jordan,  custodian  of  the  chil- 
dren's room,  Boston  public  library,  lec- 
tured to  the  school.  January  24,  on  "So- 
cial conditions  in  Boston,''  and  January 
25,  on  "Selection  and  use  of  picture 
books." 

Other  special  lecturers  of  the  month 
were:  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  of  the  Minne- 
sota state  library  commission,  who  gave 
one  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Minnesota 
commission,  and  FCdward  Duff  Balken  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  gave  an  evening  lecture 
to  the  students  on  ''Etchings  and  engrav- 
ings." 

University  of   Illinois 

The  course  in  library  training  to  be 
given  at  the  University  of  Illinois  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  191 1  will  coincide  in 
date  with  the  regular  summer  session  of 
the  university,  beginning  on  June  26  and 
continuing  for  six  weeks.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  two  instructors  and  one 
reviser,  all  of  whom  will  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  work.  One  instructor 
will  be  a  member  of  the  regular  Illinois 
library  school  faculty,  while  the  second 
instructor,  it  is  expected,  will  be  a  libra- 
rian from  one  of  the  public  libraries  of 
the  state. 

•J.  S.  Cleavinger.  B.  L.  S.,  Illinois,  '10, 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  to  the  university,  gave  an  informal 
talk  to  the  school,  in  which  he  described 
the  work  done  by  his  library. 


The  members  of  the  senior  class  have 
been  assigned  for  a  month  of  "field  work" 
as  follows :  Jessie  L.  Arms,  Joliet ;  lone 
Armstrong,  Evanston;  Mrs  Bertha  S. 
Baird,  Rockford ;  Reba  Davis,  Blooming- 
ton;  Mary  Goff,  East  Chicago,  Ind. ; 
Grace  Herrick,  Decatur;  Alineda  Hol- 
man,  Mmneapolis,  Minn. ;  Gertrude  Jam- 
ison, Galesburg;  Mary  Marks,  Spring- 
field; Maud  Osborne,  Oak  Park;  Carrie 
Patton,  Jacksonville ;  Qara  Ricketts,  Ke- 
wanee;  Marcus  Skarstedt,  Iowa  College, 
Grinnell,  Iowa.  At  the  dose  of  the 
month's  work  the  class  will  assemble  in 
Chicago,  where  they  will  be  joined  by 
the  junior  class  with  some  member  of  the 
faculty,  for  the  annual  visit  to  the  libra- 
ries, book  stores  and  binderies  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity.  It  is  probable  that  next 
year  the  entire  school  will  visit  the  libra- 
ries of  St  Louis  and  towns  en  route. 
Frances  Simpson. 

New   York   state    library 

The  visiting  lecturers  in  February  were 
Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian,  Brookl)m  girls' 
high  school,  ''High  school  libraries,"  and 
Henry  E.  Legler,  Chicago  public  library. 
Mr  Legler  gave  three  lectures  in  the  Ad- 
vanced administration  course,  two  deal- 
ing in  some  detail  with  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  public  librarv,  and  the  third  with 
"Library  ethics.''       '     F.  K.  Walter. 

Pratt    institute 

Recent  lectures  have  been  as  follows: 

January  26^Edward  F.  Stevens,  on 
''Special  libraries  and  technical  collec- 
tions in  libraries." 

January  31 — Marilla  Freeman,  on 
*'The  psychological  moment*'  in  the 
library's  work. 

February  14 — James  I.  Wyer  jr,  on 
**Government  documents." 

The  annual  business  meeting  and 
luncheon  of  the  Graduates'  association 
took  place  January  25  at  the  St  Denis 
hotel.  New  York.  Mr  Stevens  presided 
and  Miss  Freeman  was  the  guest  of  the 
occasion,  and  made  a  very  pertin^t  ad- 
dress full  of  originality  on  the  work  of 
the  librarian  with  the  public.  There  were 
94  acceptances  and  88  persons  present, 
including   13   of  the   staff  of   the   Pratt 
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institute  free  library.  At  the  business 
meeting  several  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution were  adopted,  one  establishing 
life  membershipe  of  the  association  at 
$10.  The  officers  elected  for  1911  were 
as  follows: 

President,  Anna  Burns,  '08 ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Louise  G.  Hinsdale,  '98 ;  secretary, 
Clara  Bragg,  '04 ;  treasurer,  Donald  Hen- 
dry, '08;  ex-president,  Edward  F.  Stev- 
ens, '03 ;  additional  member,  Winona  H. 
Buck,  '08. 

In  the  annual  Neighborship  fair;  Feb- 
ruary 25,  the  library  school  students  will 
attend  to  the  refreshment  booth  and  ice- 
cream tables  in  Spanish  gypsy  costume, 
as  the  fair  is  to  be  a  fair  of  all  nations. 

Preparations  for  the  spring  vacation 
visit  to  libraries  are  being  made,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  (with  a  brief 
run  into  Maryland  at  Hagerstown)  being 
the  states  covered  by  the  itinerary. 

The  school  was  lately  the  recipient  of 
a  large  photograph  of  the  Boone  college 
library  at  Wuchang.  China,  of  which 
Miss  Wood,  formerly  a  special  student 
at  the  school,  is  librarian.  The  Boone 
Rez'iew  of  a  recent  date  contained  a  full 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  library. 

The  following  changes  of  position  or 
activities  of  graduates  have  been  recorded 
since  our  last  report: 

Mary  W.  Allen,  '02,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  cataloging  staff  of  the  His- 
panic society,  New  York. 

Mrs  R.  H.  Coe  (nee  Rathbone),  '03, 
is  giving  lectures  on  library  administra- 
tion and  some  work  in  cataloging  at  Sim- 
mons college. 

Ix>uise  G.  Hinsdale,  '98,  and  Agnes 
Cowing,  '02,  have  collaborated  on  a  "List 
of  books  to  read,"  arranged  by  school 
grades.  The  list  is  tentative  and  is  to  be 
replaced  next  year  by  a  revised  and  an- 
notated edition. 

Macy  W.  Plummer,  Director. 
Western   Reserve   university 

In  connection  with  the  book  selection 
course  Mrs  Hobart,  supervisor  of  Sta- 
tions department  of  the  Cleveland  public 
library,  gave  to  the  library  school   stu- 


dents two  very  interesting  lectures  on  fic- 
tion writers.  In  the  first  lecture  she  dis- 
cussed writers  whose  books  were  to  be 
avoided;  in  the  second,  substitutes  for 
books  of  this  type  were  suggested. 

During  January  the  students  have  been 
having  practice  work  in  the  children's 
rooms  of  the  public  library.  Beginning 
with  the  second  semester,  February  i,  and 
continuing  for  the  rest  of  tlie  year  the 
practice  work  will  be  in  the  evening  at 
the  various  branches.  Work  with  the 
public  will  be  the  most  important  feature 
of  this  assigmnent. 

At  the  session  of  library  school  facul- 
ties held  in  Chicago  in  connection  with 
the  League  of  library  commissions  the 
school  was  represented  by  Miss  Eastman 
and  Miss  Whittlesey. 

Eva  Morris,  a  member  of  this  year's 
class,  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester.  Miss  Morris  plans  to  spend 
the  next  few  months  in  California.  On 
February  10  the  class  gave  a  farewell 
supper  in  her  honor. 

Wisconsin 

Helen  D.  Carson,  '07,  has  joined  the 
force  in  the  order  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Lydia  Kinsley,  '07,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  public 
library.  After  a  summer  in  Europe  she 
spent  several  months  indexing  private 
medical  libraries  in  Chicago  and  entered 
upon  her  new  duties  December  i. 

Grace  Woodward,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed cataloger  of  the  Normal  school 
library.  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Summer   school 

A  summer  school  of  library  methods 
will  open  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
July  3,  closing  August  25.  The  course 
is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  engaged  in  library  work  who 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  systematic 
training.  Full  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Theodore  W.  Koch,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor. 
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The  Proposed  Pension  Plan  for 

Library  Employes 

Omahai  Neb. 

The  plan  which  the  board  contem- 
plates is  one  which  would  not  entail  any 
additional  tax  or  burden  upon  the  public, 
the  idea  being  to  accumulate  a  retirement 
fund  by  a  small  salary  assessment  upon 
employes  in  the  library  and  by  setting 
aside  a  certain  proportionate  sum  from 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  library.  The  board  believes  that 
employes  of  the  library  should  be  pro- 
tected as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
are  now  protected  by  the  present  teach- 
ers' pension  system. 

The  financial  plan  is,  briefly,  that  a. 
maximum  pension  of  $300  per  year  shall 
be  paid  upon  retirement,  which  shall  be 
compulsory  at  the  end  of  40  years'  serv- 
ice, but  which  may  be  ordered  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board  of  directors  at  any 
time  after  30  years  of  service.  If  an  em- 
ploye is  suffering  from  ill  health,  or  such 
disability  as  to  incapacitate  him  from 
service,  the  board  may  retire  him  at  any 
time  after  20  years'  service,  the  pension 
then  received  to  bear  such  proportion  to 
$300  annually  as  the  number  of  years 
that  have  been  served  shall  bear  to  30. 
Should  there  be  reinstatement  after  re- 
tirement for  disability,  then  the  pension 
ceases  until  final  retirement,  when  all  the 
years  of  active  service  will  be  counted  in 
fixing  the  amount  of  future  pension.  At 
all  events,  for  an  employe  to  avail  him- 
self of  pension  upon  retirement,  20  years 
of  active  library  service  shall  have  been 
in  the  Omaha  library. 


In  the  Cause  of  Peace 

Dr  Max  Batt  of  Fargo,  N.  D..  has 
prepared  a  paper  on  ''Libraries  and  the 
peace  movement,"  of  which  the  following 
is  an  epitome: 

Librarians  should  take  an  active  part 
in  the  peace  movement,  firstly,  because 
they,  beolnging  to  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  citizens,  should  realize  its  signifi- 
cance; secondly,  because  of  their  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  position,  they  can  help 
in  guiding  public  thought  in  the  direction 


of  peace,  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the 
constantly  growing  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  should  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  movement 
and  be  prepared  to  furnish  the  requisite 
material  when  their  patrons  apply  for  it. 
[It  is  probabel  that  the  paper  in  full 
will  appear  in  Public  Libraries,  later.] 


News  from  the  Field 

East 

Charles  P.  Chipman  of  Boston  has 
been  elected  librarian  of  Colby  college, 
Maine. 

Antoinette  Metcalf .  Pratt,  '02,  has  been 
appointed  reference  librarian  of  Welles- 
ley  college. 

Florence  B.  Kimball,  N.  Y.,  '06-^7, 
has  been  engaged  to  complete  the  catalog- 
ing of  the  Kellogg-Hubbard  librar>% 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

The  Redwood  library  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
has  received  a  bequest  of  $50,000  and  a 
well  selected  library  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs  G.  B.  Perry. 

Mary  L.  Scranton,  librarian  of  the  E. 
C.  Scranton  memorial  library  of  Madi- 
son, Conn.,  since  its  opening,  11  years 
ago,  has  resigned,  and  Evelyn  Meri- 
wether, lately  of  Norwalk  and  New  York, " 
will  take  her  place. 

Miss  Scranton  leaves  April  i.  to  be 
married. 

The  annual  report  of  the  public  library 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  records  a  home  use 
during  the  year  of  208,992  v.,  with  151,- 
281  V.  on  the  shelves.  In  addition,  3083 
v.,  not  counted  in  the  circulation,  were 
sent  to  clubs,  schools,  etc.  The  total 
stock  in  the  foreign  department  is  9419 
v.,  distributed  through  18  different  lan- 
guages. Many  of  the  foreign  books  are 
classified  in  the  art  and  industrial  col- 
lection, making  the  total  number  of  for- 
eign books  ver>'  much  larger.  Nearly 
11,000  V.  were  issued  from  these  books. 
A  pressing  demand  on  the  library  is  the 
need  of  more  space  in  all  departments 
and  more  books,  in  the  branch  libraries, 
to  meet  the  urgent  need  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  citv. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic library  notes  a  circulation  of  1,671,- 
327  V.  for  home  use.  There  were  500,000 
call  slips  issued  in  Bates  hall,  in  the 
main  building,  during  the  year.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  calls 
for  reference  material  throughout  the  li- 
brary system;  43,319V.  were  added  to 
the  library;  amount  spent  for  books 
$50,002,  about  13  per  cent  of  the  entire 
expense.  Average  cost  of  books  was 
$1.52  each.  The  library  has  daily  sup- 
plied with  books  28  branches  and 
reading-rooms,  11 1  public  and  parochial 
schools,  58  engine-houses  and  38  institu- 
tions. Number  of  volumes  sent  on  de- 
posit from  the  central  library  and  the 
various  branches  was  41,077,  of  which 
8780  were  sent  to  schools;  21,308  V.  were 
distributed  from  the  branches  among  131 
places;  of  these  14,522  were  sent  to 
schools.  The  library  collected  from  fines 
$5516,  and  for  lost  books  $383.  The  city 
appropriation  for  last  year  was  $35i»978» 
the  income  from  trust  funds  was  $41,356, 
making  a  total  of  $393,734-  The  library 
has  343  different  newspapers  filed  for 
current  reading :  English  266,  French  16, 
German  15,  Italian  7,  Spanish  7,  Swedish 
7,  and  14  others,  including  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Russian,  Armenian,  Polish,  Welsh 
and  Hungarian.  The  report  records  a 
number  of  valuable  gifts  to  the  library 
during  the  year.  It  also  calls  attention 
to  the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations 
for  the  public  in  many  of  the  branch 
libraries  and  reading  rooms.  The  trus- 
tees' report  on  the  old-age  pension  act 
as  applied  to  the  library  was  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  of  no  practical  value  to 
the  library  either  by  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  service  or  in  reducing  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  library. 

Central    Atlantic 

Howard  L.  Stebbins,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y., 
'08,  and  Lucy  Marsh  Poate  were  married 
at  Rushford,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 29. 

Isadore  G.  Mudge,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.,  '00, 
has  been  elected  editor  of  the  annual  sup- 
plements and  the  five  yearly  consolida- 


tion of  Kroeger's  Guide  to  the  study  and 
use  of  reference  books. 

Lulu  A.  Stronge,  N.  Y.,  '09-10,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  assistant  in  the 
Aguilar  branch  of  the  New  York  public 
library  to  become  assistant  in  the  legal 
department  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City. 

Hannah  Ann  Zell,  who  died  at  her 
home  in  Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  91 
years,  January  30,  was  greatly  interested, 
in  her  declining  years,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries.  Some  16  small  towns 
in  Pennsylvania  owe  their  public  library 
facilities  to  her  generosity. 

William  Parker  Cutter  has  resigned 
his  position  as  librarian  of  the  Forbes 
library  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  librarian  of  the  library 
of  the  Engineering  societies  in  the  United 
Engineering  Society  building  on  West 
39th  St.,  New  York  city. 

By  action  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
university,  relative  academic  rank  was 
given  to  the  permant  officers  of  the 
library.  The  librarian  will  rank  as  a 
professor,  the  Assistant  librarian  as  an 
associate  professor,  supervisors  as  assist- 
ant professors,  and  bibliographers  as  in- 
structors. 

Mrs  Clara  S.  R.  Broom,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  German  town 
Friends'  library,  died  January  17.  Mrs 
Broom  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Betsey 
Ross,  who  made  the  first  United  States 
flag.  She  was  also  descended  from  the 
first  settlers  who  bought  land  from  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  another  direct  ancestor 
helped  to  build  Independence  hall.  She 
was  famed  for  her  knowledge  of  books 
and  genealogies,  as  well  as  for  her  liter- 
ary ability. 

Edwin  M.  Borchardt  has  been  ap- 
pointed law  librarian  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr  I]orchardt,  though  not  yet  30  years 
old,  is  an  authority  on  international  and 
foreign  law.  Until  recently,  Mr  Bor- 
chardt had  been  head  of  the  law  division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  the 
ambition   of  Dr  Putnam   and   Mr  Bor- 
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chardt  to  make  the  law  department  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  the  very  best  col- 
lection on  the  subject  in  the  world. 

Edyth  Miller,  Pratt,  '03,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  catalc^er  and  organizer  of 
the  cataloging  staff  at  the  Hispanic  mu- 
seum's library,  New  York. 

Caroline  F.  Webster,  librarian  of  the 
Wadsworth  library,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeded Zaidee  Brown  as  organizer  for  the 
New  York  state  library  on  January  i. 
Miss  Webster  was  graduated  from  the 
Drexel  institute  library  school  in  1900 
and  served  as  assistant  in  the  Buffalo 
public  library  until  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  she  became  librarian 
of  the  Wadsworth  library. 

Mary  Banks,  chief  of  the  Reference 
department  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  pub- 
lic library  for  many  years  and  afterward 
engaged  in  library  and  literary  work  in 
New  York  city,  has  engaged  to  devote 
all  her  time  to  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  new  Public  service  library 
of  New  Jersey.  The  library  is  located  in 
the  recently  completed  Public  Service 
building  at  Newark,  but  the  work  ex- 
tends throughout  the  entire  state  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  records  a  total 
issue  of  155,123  V.  for  the  year  1910.  Of 
this  number,  42,810  were  non-fiction,  an 
increase  of  7000  over  the  preceding  year. 
Number  of  volumes  in  the  library  24,- 
556,  excluding  all  pamphlets  and  govern- 
ment documents.  Registered  borrowers, 
9269.  Additions  to  the  librar>%  2061.  Va- 
rious extensions  have  been  maintained  by 
the  library — a  free  lecture  course,  ex- 
hibits, classes  and  distribution  of  special 
lists.  The  library  is  cooperating  success- 
fully with  several  enterprises,  and  there 
has  been  increased  use  of  the  library 
building  by  several  organizations.  A 
course  on  **How  to  use  a  library"  was 
given  in  grades  of  the  public  school,  21 
lessons  in  all.  A  course  of  10  to  12 
lessons  was  arranged  for  high  school 
pupils.  The  librarian  has  given  public 
lectures  on  *The  library  as  an  opportu- 
nity,*' for  various  churches  and  organiza- 


tions in  the  city.  A  special  bulletin  board 
for  the  use  of  the  Boy  Scouts  was  main- 
tained in  the  children's  room.  Over  50 
traveling  libraries  were  sent  to  the  public 
schools. 

Central 

Julia  Rupp,  Pratt,  '06,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
public' library. 

Betty  H.  Pritchett,  Illinois,  '09-11,  has 
the  position  of  cataloger  in  the  Water- 
loo (Iowa)  Public  library. 

Sarah  Helen  GriflSths,  Illinois,  '08-09, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Public  library. 

The  Iowa  library  association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Mason  City,  OcL 
10-12,  191 1.  Malcom  C.  Wyer,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  is  president 
of  the  association. 

.  EflSe  L.  Powers,  head  of  the  children's 
department  of  Carnegie  library,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  resigned  her  position^  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Douglas  in  the  same  depart- 
ment in  the  St  Louis  public  library. 

Minnie  EUirl  Sears,  B.  L.  S.,  Illinois, 
'00,  is  a  joint  author  with  Isadore  G. 
Mudge,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Illinois  library  school,  is  issuing  a 
Thackeray  dictionary  which  promises  to 
be  a  very  useful  reference  tool. 

Myra  O'Brien,  librarian  of  the  Galena 
public  library,  has  resigned  her  position 
to  go  to  the  Bradley  polytechnical  insti- 
tute of  Illinois,  at  Peoria.  Ava  Hurst, 
for  some  time  assistant  librarian,  has  been 
appointed  Miss  O'Brien's  successor. 

The  report  of  the  library  of  Winona, 
Minn.,  records  number  of  books  31,180, 
circulation  106,932,  cardholders  4395, 
reading  room  slips  25,695.  Total  receipts 
$13,210,  expenditures  $7250;  $1333  was 
spent  for  books  and  $2952  for  salaries. 

The  University  of  Michigan  library  has 
opened  a  reading  room  for  advanced  stu- 
dents on  the  top  floor  of  its  building, 
which  was  formerly  used  as  art  rooms. 
The  library  will  have  thereby  additional 
accommodations  for  over  100  readers  as 
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well  as  increased  shelf  capacity.  Four 
rooms  on  this  upper  floor  will  be  used  for 
seminary  purposes. 

Alexandrine  La  Tourette,  Pratt,  '08, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  (Mich.)  public  library. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  State 
legislature  of  Kansas  making  appropria- 
tion for  a  state  organizer  for  the  Public 
libraries  department  in  the  State  library. 
This  position  corresponds  to  one  already 
in  active  work  in  several  of  the  states. 

A  branch  of  the  Public  library  of  St 
Louis  will  be  established  in  the  city  hall 
for  the  benefit  of  municipal  officers  and 
employes.  A  permanent  collection  of 
1000  books,  pamphlets,  reports  and  clip- 
pings on  what  every  principal  city  in  the 
country  is  doing  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment and  legislative  work  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for  191  o,  reports 
22,393  V.  on  the  shelves,  exclusive  of 
pamphlets;  129  Ixxjks  from  the  rental 
collection  were  added  to  the  shelves.  Cir- 
culation reached  118,482  V.  The  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  foreign  books  was  small 
but  steady.  A  circulation  of  3788  pic- 
tures was  recorded  for  the  year. 

The  Public  library  of  Spencer,  la.,  has 
received  notice  of  a  present  of  five  fine 
pieces  of  sculpture,  purchased  in  Italy, 
now  in  transit,  and  which  are  expected 
soon  to  reach  Spencer.  The  subjects 
are  **The  first  lesson,"  Michael  Angelo's 
"The  Moses,"  "Castor  and  Pollux," 
"Temple  of  Vespasian,"  "PlinyV  doves." 
The  sculpture  is  a  gift  from  Hon.  B.  F. 
Felt  and  his  sister,  Anna  E.  Felt,  of 
Galena,  111. 

An  art  exhibit,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Women's  clubs,  was  held  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  in  January.  An  Art  association 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing important  matters  of  art  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  and  the  library  is 
cooperating  heartily. 

In  February,  Mr  French,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Art  institute,  gave  a  lecture  for 
adults  several  evenings  in  the  auditorium. 
A  chalk  talk  for  children  was  held  in  the 


afternoon.  The  library  is  planning  for  a 
small  exhibit  of  water-colors  in  March. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  new 
movement  is  apparent  and  the  library  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  its  development. 

The  Public  library  of  Cadillac,  Mich., 
is  in  receipt  of  a  subscription  fund  of 
over  $6000  to  be  used  for  th?  purchase 
of  new  books,  repairing  old  ones  and  re- 
arranging and  beautifying  the  interior  of 
the  library.  Librarian  Koch,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  librarv,  who  trans- 
formed the  library  rooms  of  that  building 
into  most  attractive  quarters,  is  to  super- 
vise the  rearranging  of  the  Cadillac 
library. 

South 

Irene  E.  Blair,  X.  Y.,  'o7-'o8,  has  been 
appointed  reference  assistant  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  library.  Austin. 

The  Texas  library  commission  elected 
Dr  E.  E.  C.  Barker,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  chairman  at  their  recent  meet- 
ing. The  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  Senator  Walter  Tips,  Mrs  J.  B. 
Dibrell,  Mrs  J.  D.  Savers  and  State  su- 
perintendent Bralley.  E.  W.  Winkler 
was  re-elected  state  librarian  and  plans 
for  library  extension  throughout  the  state 
were  formulated. 

The  report  of  the  Cossitt  library  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  the  year  1910  re- 
cords an  accession  of  8930  v.,  making  a 
total  in  the  library  of  58,504.  The  circu- 
lation for  the  year  reached  205,903  v. 
Of  this,  56,135  V.  were  circulated  through 
schools  and  8155  v.  through  the  negro 
branch.  Fictioii,  60  per  cent.  No  record 
of  books  used  within  the  building  is  kept. 
Expenditure  for  books,  $6649:  expendi- 
ture for  salaries,  $8880 :  jGjeneral  expenses, 
$10,404. 

In  a  recent  fire  which  destroyed  the 
State  house  at  Jefferson  City,  ^lo.,  the 
Missouri  library  commission  was  fortu- 
nate that  neither  its  rooms  nor  its  stock 
suflFered  in  any  way  by  the  fire.  The 
necessity  for  offices  for  state  adminis- 
tration made  it  necessary  for  the  com- 
mission to  move.  The  Public  library  of 
Jefferson   City   very   kindly   offered   the 
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use  of  its  basement  until  such  time  as  a 
suitable  location  could  be  found.  There 
is  no  room  there  for  permanent  head- 
quarters, however,  and  the  work  of  the 
commission  will  be  at  a  standstill  until 
more  convenient  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  for  some  time  as- 
sistant librarian  at  the  Public  library, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  to  succeed  George  B.  Utley, 
recently  appointed  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  association.  Mr  Wheeler  is 
a  graduate  of  Brown  university,  from 
which  he  received  his  master's  degree, 
being  assistant  in  the  university  library 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  attend- 
ance. He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  state  library  school,  1909.  He  takes 
especial  interest  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nological subjects,  and  has  been  signally 
successful  in  promoting  the  use  of  libra- 
ries among  business  and  working  men. 

West 

Adah  Durand,  Pratt,  '08,  has  resigned 
the  librarianship  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  to 
accept  that  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

The  Omaha  public  library  board  has 
presented  to  the  legislature  a  bill  grant- 
ing the  right  to  library  boards  of  metro- 
politan cities  to  establish  pension  systems. 
This  bill  requires  employes  to  pay  i  per 
cent  of  their  salaries  and  the  library 
board  to  pay  from  any  fund  IJ4  per  cent 
on  a  like  amount.  The  interest  men- 
tioned will  bring  sufficient  amount  for  a 
pension  of  $2^5  a  month.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bill  will  pass. 

Pacific   coast 

Lois  Criswell.  Illinois,  '09-10,  is  or- 
ganizing the  Public  library  of  Anacortes. 
Wash. 

Clara  C  Field,  Pratt,  '05,  has  resigned 
from  the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  public  library  in 
order  to  give  more  time  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Madera  County  free  library. 
Miss  Field  began  her  work  at  Madera 
September  i,  having  been  granted  a  six 
months'  leave  of  absence.    Ethel  Carroll 


has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Miss  Field 
at  Oxnard. 

The  Los  Angeles  council  has  voted  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Andrew  Carnegie  to 
provide  $210,000  for  the  erection  of  six 
branch  library  buildings  in  that  city. 

Bertha  Wakefield,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.,  '10, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  head  cata- 
loger  at  Vassar  college  library  to  become 
chief  of  the  catalog  department  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  public  library. 

Canada 

The  report  of  the  Ottawa  public  li- 
brary for  1 9 10  shows  a  total  circulation 
of  212,933  v.,  an  increase  of  19,117  v. 
over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total, 
134,496  consisted  of  adult  fiction,  28,254 
of  juvenile  fiction,  and  50,183  of  non- 
fiction.  Two  school  branches  were  opened 
during  the  year,  and  10  school  libraries. 
Forty  reading  lists  were  published  in  the 
newspapers;  6617  volumes  were  added  to 
the  library,  including  2117  gifts;  total 
in  library,  42,550;  28  societies  and  clubs 
held  165  meetings  in  the  library  during 
the  year. 

Foreign 

The  British  Museum  has  received  a 
bequest  from  the  famous  library  of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts  known  as  the 
Huth  collection.  By  the  will  of  Mr  Hutb 
the  museum  is  to  receive  first  selection 
of  50  items  from  the  collection  before  the 
collections  may  be  sold.  The  privilege  is 
also  given  of  exchanging  from  the  Mu- 
seum collection  a  less  perfect  copy  of  any 
item  in  the  Huth  collection  which  they 
may  have,  though  such  exchange  shall  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  50  of  the  selection. 


Wanted— Vol.  4,  No.  i,  of  ^.  L  A. 
BidletitL  Will  purchase  or  exchange  some 
other  periodical  for  same. 

Whitman  Davis,  librarian. 

Agricultural  college.  Miss. 


For  Sale— Double  metal  book  stack,  as 
good  as  new;  12  feet  long,  10  shelves; 
made  by  Paltridge  &  Co.  Price  $50.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  C.  A.  Calkins.  Public  library. 
Mendon,  Mich. 
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MUNICIPAL— RAILROAD— CORPORATION 

BONDS 

NETTING  FROM  4%  TO  6% 

Suitable  for  the  Investment  of  the  Funds  of  Individuals, 
Trustees  or  Bankers 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
small  investor  as  well  as  the  large, 
having  on  hand  at  all  times  bonds 
of  $100  and  $500  denominations 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

CHICAGO  SAVINGS  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

STATE  AND  MADISON  STREETS 

CHICAGO 

To  Investors  Requiring  Safety 
and  Wishing  6% 

Wc  recommend  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  a  rapidly  growing  and  extremely 
profitable  industry.  These  bonds  net  6%,  are  in  $500  and  $1,000  denominations,  and 
combine  the  following  features : 

1 .  The  net  assets  are  more  than  four  times  the  bond  issue. 

2.  The  net  earnings  for  the  past  two  seasons  have  aver- 
aged more  than  foarteen  times  the  maximum  annual 
interest  charge. 

3.  The  mortgage  provides  for  a  sinking  fund  which  at  the 
present  rate  will  retire  a  large  portion  of  the  bonds  before 
maturity. 

4.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  President  of  the  Com- 
pany and  this  guarantee  places  behind  them  additional 
assets  of  several  times  the  bond  issue. 

5.  The  management  is  thoroughly  experienced  and  efficient, 
and  the  stockholders  have  a  large  cash  investment  in  the 
property. 

These  bonds  are  issued  under  our  plan  of  serial  payments,  maturing  in  from 
one  to  eight  years. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  726-M 

Peabodb^Qougbtefing  &Go. 

(itotsbiMiad  iM)  181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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The  Library  as  a  Reinforcement  of 
the  School 

W.    Dawion   Johnston,   librarian   Columbia   uni- 
versity, New  York  City 

One  of  our  most  eminent  critics, 
Henry  Sedgwick,  said  in  a  recent  essay 
that  the  public  schools  and  our  general 
system  of  education  supply  the  condi- 
tions that  make  a  reading  mob  possible. 
The  remark  is  true  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 

In  the  evolution  of  society  herds  of 
men  have  been  succeeded  by  mobs  of 
men,  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  mob 
the  shouting  mob  has  been  superseded 
by  the  reading  mob.  No  one  will,  I 
think,  question  that  this  change  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  progress,  and  few 
will  question  seriously  the  possibility  of 
further  progress.  The  reading  mob  may 
gradually  be  organized  into  societies  of 
Sioughtful  men,  mindful,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  best  traditions  of  human 
culture,  and  on  the  other  hand  open  to 
the  latest  revelations  of  science.  From 
a  certain  point  of  view,  then,  our  prob- 
lems of  educational  reform  seem  to  re- 
solve themselves  into  problems  of  reform 
in  aims  and  methods  of  reading,  and  a 
new  significance  attaches  to  the  place 
of  literature  among  instruments  of  cul- 
ture and  to  the  library  among  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

Value  of  general  reading 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
must  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  notion 
that  the  mastery  of  a  few  standard  books 
is  all  that  is  essential  to  culture.  This 
was  in  a  measure  true  when  science  was 
still  in  its  infancy  and  literature  was 
philosophical  or  didactic,  but  now  that 
it  is  scientific  or  descriptive  the  idea  is 


most  untrue.  Another  notion  which  is 
productive  of  mischief  is  that  books  may 
be  divided  into'  two  kinds :  the  literature 
of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of 
power,  the  one  class  being  exclusive  of 
the  other.  Those  who  would  cultivate 
science  for  science's  sake,  and  those  who 
would  cultivate  literature  for  literature's 
sake,  may  consent  to  such  a  classifica- 
tion ;  but  those  who  value  books  for  their 
use  know  that  the  literature  of  knowl- 
edge is  more  powerful  than  anyone  can 
estimate,  and  that  the  literature  of  power 
contains  knowledge  of  the  utmost  value. 
In  place,  then,  of  the  reading  of  a  few 
books  I  would  urge  the  reading  of  many, 
and  in  place  of  the  reading  of  one  book 
for  knowledge  and  another  for  pleasure 
I  would  urge  the  reading  of  those  books 
of  knowledge  which  give  most  pleasure. 
In  other  words,  I  would  urge  the  im- 
portance of  general  reading,  and  such 
changes  in  methods  of  reading  as  will 
make  general  reading  possible. 

The  value  of  books  has  always,  I  be- 
lieve, been  overestimated,  but  the  value 
of  the  right  reading  of  books  has  always 
been  underestimated.  It  is  only  as  we 
learn  to  read  that  books  ^in  real  value, 
and  it  is  only  as  we  learn  to  read  them 
with  discrimination  and  rapidity  that 
their  value  to  us  becomes  considerable. 
The  illiterates  are,  indeed,  little  poorer 
than  those  who  are  debauched  by  indis- 
criminate reading,  or  those  who  are  con- 
tent with  a  few  fragments  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  The  failure  of  the 
library  has  been  in  allowing  too  much 
license  in  the  use  of  its  collections  and 
in  requiring  little  except  the  return  of 
the  books.  The  failure  of  the  school  has 
been  in  attempting  to  exact  the  impossi- 
ble from  readers  and  after  a  few  years* 
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efforts  abandoning  them  altogether;  in 
undertaking  detailed  and,  to  the  major- 
ity, distasteful  studies  of  a  few  standard 
works,  and  in  making  of  reading  a  vocal 
exercise  instead  of  a  mental  one.  In 
short,  the  library  lacks  teachers  and  the 
teachers  lack  libraries.  How  can  the 
two  be  brought  together?  How  can  the 
one  be  put  in  position  to  supply  what 
is  lacking  in  the  other?  How  can  the 
library  reinforce  the  school,  and  the 
school  reinforce  the  library? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we 
must  first  of  all  recognize  that  the  library 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem— not  an  adjunct  of  the  school  mere- 
ly, but  a  necessary  complement  of  it. 
The  school  stands  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  special  subjects ;  the  library 
for  the  rounding  out  of  this  knowledge.. 
The  school  library  furnishes  the  collat- 
eral reading  of  earlier  years;  the  com- 
munity library  furnishes  the  reading  of 
later  years. 

Collateral    reading 

The  work  of  our  earlier  schools  was 
based  upon  the  classics  in  literature  and 
textbooks  in  science.  The  artificial  pro- 
tection thus  given  to  the  classics  has 
been  withdrawn.  We  now  recognize  that 
the  classics  are  not  all  that  is  necessary 
to  life  and  that  great  books  are  not  the 
only  good  ones.  With  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  science,  too,  the  textbook  is 
being  superseded  by  the  lecture  and  the 
laboratory.  At  the  same  time,  both  in 
the  study  of  literature  and  in  the  study 
of  science,  we  are  recognizing  the  need 
of  supplementary  reading.  The  doles 
which  we  hand  out  in  the  classroom  we 
find  may  pauperize  the  pupil,  not  enrich 
him.  We  may  give  him  learning,  but 
we  must,  we  have  decided,  cultivate  in 
him  the  ability  to  learn.  The  common 
school  studies  represent  only  a  part, 
though  perhaps  an  important  part,  of 
the  commonwealth  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. Pupils  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  vast  realms  of  knowledge  which 
have  not  been  made  common  property, 
they  must  be  encouraged  to  explore 
these  realms  and  make  them  their  own. 
They  cannot  do  this  alone,  nor  can  their 


teachers  travel  very  far  with  them.  Their 
guides  must  be  books,  and  he  is  the  best 
explorer  who  knows  best  how  to  employ 
those  guides.  For  this  reason  the  use 
of  public  libraries  by  school  children 
and  the  establishment  of  libraries  in 
school  buildings  is  encouraged  and  in- 
struction in  reading,  in  science  and  in 
literature  takes  more  and  more  the  form 
of  instruction  in  the  use  of  books. 

Vacation  readlr.g 

But  while  we  have  pretty  well  defined 
the  place  of  books  in  our  school  work 
and  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
collateral  reading  in  classroom  study,  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  fully 
the  importance  of  the  elective  courses 
in  reading  pursued  at  home  during  vaca- 
tions, on  holidays,  and  at  othert  times. 
These  supplement  in  a  notable  manner 
the  required  reading  of  the  school. 

In  the  choice  of  our  textbooks  and  in 
our  collateral  reading  we  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  immediate  demands  of 
society  and  by  the  spirit  of  specializa- 
tion. The  test  of  our  ability  has  been 
our  success  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  traditions  and  customs  of  society  and 
in  satisfying  its  wants,  and  schools  have 
been  esteemed  in  as  far  as  they  have 
furthered  success  in  these  particulars. 

But  the  need  of  the  individual,  espe- 
cially during  the  earlier  years  of  life, 
must  be  considered  also.  We  should  not 
be  made  to  corvform  by  process  of  inqui- 
sition or  drill,  nor  should  we  be  converted 
into  specialists  before  we  have  reached 
years  of  discretion.  The  individual  must 
be  allowed  to  find  his  place  in  society  for 
himself,  and  there  is  hardly  any  better 
way  for  him  to  find  himself  and  his  own 
world  than  in  those  general  excursions 
among  books  which  are  possible  during 
vacations  and  holidays.  Then  one  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  keep  step  with  others 
of  his  own  class.  He  may  follow  heroes 
in  their  adventures,  and  in  company  with 
the  world's  discoverers  may  pass  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  known  world  into 
the  mysterious  regions  of  the  unknown. 
It  is  in  the  hours  thus  spent  that  the 
reader,  the  younger  reader  as  well  as 
the  older  one,  becomes  acquainted  with 
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the  substantial,  though  intangible,  ben- 
efits of  general  reading,  hears  the  things 
most  worth  hearing,  and  sees  the  things 
most  worth  seeing. 

This  general  reading  of  school  chil- 
dren presents  a  notable  opportunity  for 
co-operation  between  school  and  library. 
The  school  is  interested  in  it  not  merely 
for  its  educational  value,  but  because  of 
its  relation  to  some  of  the  problems  of 
school  organization  and  administration. 
Of  these  problems  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous in  the  large  schools  is  the  crowded 
curriculum.  This  involves  child  labor  of 
a  deplorable  type,  leads  to  mechanical 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  rather 
than  intellectual  work,  and  develops  the 
power  to  acquire,  but  not  to  do.  Some 
of  the  subjects  should  be  transferred 
from  the  course  of  study  and  incorpo- 
rated in  courses  of  reading.  We  may  in 
this  way  secure  some  of  the  advantages 
which  come  from  a  combined  system  of 
required  and  elective  studies  in  the 
higher  schools,  some  of  the  advantages 
which  obtain  in  the  pass  and  honor  ex- 
aminations in  England. 

In  the  smaller  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  problem  is  of  the  opposite 
kind.  There  there  are  not  teachers  and 
courses  enough.  A  recent  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shows  that  one-third  of  the  high 
school  pupils  in  the  United  States  are 
in  schools  having  not  mpre  than  three 
teachers,  and  in  the  majority  of  ele- 
mentary schools  there  is  not  more  than 
one  teacher.  In  such  schools  as  these 
the  library  must  certainly  be  made  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  other  activities 
of  the  school. 

But,  however  much  we  are  embar- 
rassed by  the  fullness  of  our  course  of 
study  in  some  places  and  by  its  poverty 
in  others,  the  fundamental  problem  in 
all  our  schools  is  that  of  humanizing 
our  studies.  It  is  only  as  they  subserve 
the  ends  of  social  or  moral  education 
that  schools  justify  their  maintenance  as 
public  institutions.  And  here  again  the 
library  proves  a  useful  ally,  for  in  it 
may  be  found  recorded  not  merely  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  great  men,  frag- 


mentary and  disjointed,  but  the  whole 
story  of  their  lives;  there  may  be  dis- 
covered the  halo  of  romance  which 
shines  over  every  man;  there  may  be 
read  the  words  loyalty,  honor,  courtesy, 
love.  These  are  no  textbook  terms,  but 
they  have  their  value,  for  words  are 
powerful  makers  of  what  they  stand  for. 
Whether,  then,  one  considers  the  rela- 
tion of  the  library  to  the  extent  of  the 
course  of  study  or  to  its  content,  one  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  work  of 
the  schools  may  be  enriched  as  much 
by  a  well-organized  library  service  as 
by  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  and 
teaching  processes  or  by  additions  to  the 
course  of  study  or  the  reorganization 
of  it.  f 

School    extension 

A  second  notable  opportunity  for  co- 
operation between  school  and  library  is 
presented  by  the  various  forms  of  con- 
tinuation schools  and  classes.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  cities  of  25,000 
and  over  in  this  country  about  40  per 
cent  only  remain  in  school  until  they 
enter  the  eighth  grade,  and  about  8  per 
cent  only  finish  the  high  school  course. 
As  long  as  this  is  true  auxiliary  educa- 
tional agencies  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  among  these  agencies  none, 
in  my  opinion,  may  be  made  of  greater 
importance  than  the  library.  By  the 
library  here  I  mean  the  institution  and 
not  merely  the  collection  of  books.  If 
our  education  were  complete  when  we 
leave  school,  a  collection  of  books  to 
which  we  might  refer  and  from  which 
we  might  borrow  would  be  sufficient. 
But  as  it  is  the  library  service  is  far 
more  important  than  the  books.  There 
cannot  be  a  library  without  a  librarian, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  good  library  with- 
out many  library  assistants.  The  older 
community  and  school  libraries  were  un- 
successful simply  because  of  the  failure 
to  recognize  this  fact,  and  we  to-day  will 
fail  to  make  libraries  true  institutions  of 
learning  wherever  and  whenever  we 
neglect  to  provide  adequate  library  serv- 
ice. The  library  cannot  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  take  the  place 
of  the  college,  nor  can  it  even  take  the 
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place  of  the  high  school,  but  it  should 
be  so  organized  as  to  help  those  who  are 
unable  to  attend  college  or  high  school, 
and.  indeed,  all  those  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  after  school. 

Codrdination  of  school  and  library 

The  earlier  public  libraries  devoted 
much  of  their  energy  to  work  with  chil- 
dren, but  more  recently  they  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
young  artisan  also,  the  business  man, 
and  the  farmer.  The  public  library  is  in 
this  way  becoming  as  significant  a  part 
of  the  educational  system  as  the  school 
library  is  of  the  school  system.  There  is 
•no  question  as  to  the  tendency  in  this 
direction  and  its  importance;  there  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  this  multipli- 
cation of  library  duties  does  not  make  co- 
ordination between  school  and  library 
more  necessary  and  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  librarians  more  desirable. 
Without  careful  organization  of  our  edu- 
cational activity  our  school  duties  may 
lead  us  to  neglect  our  library  opportu- 
nities, and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  library 
privileges  may  be  exercised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fundamental  training.  An  ef- 
fort must  be  made,  therefore,  to  regulate 
each — the  work  of  the  school  and  the 
work  of  the  library. 

The  regulation  of  the  work  of  the 
school  has  occupied  much  thought.  The 
regulation  of  the  work  of  the  library 
is  of  no  less  importance ;  indeed,  it  is  of 
perhaps  greater  importance,  because  it  is 
for  the  most  part  done  by  persons  with- 
out pedagogical  training  or  experience. 
For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  library  trustees, 
and  the  librarian  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  It  is  desirable  that  librarians 
should  be  active  in  the  service  of  the 
schools  and  teachers  active  in  the  service 
of  the  libraries.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
library  collection  should  be  carried  to 
schools  and  the  school  children 
brought  to  the  libraries.  And,  to 
mention  one  other  matter,  only,  it 
is  desirable  that  pupils  should  receive 
credit   for   library   work,   whether   done 


in  the  school,  or  in  the  reading  circle,, 
or  elsewhere. 

But  educational  legislation  which  shall 
embrace  the  library  as  well  as  the  school 
is  not  enough.  There  must  also  be 
library  training — library  training  not  only 
for  librarians,  but  also  for  teachers.  The 
state  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  pro- 
vide in  any  way  for  the  training  of 
librarians,  and  public  libraries  through- 
out the  country  have  felt  the  influence 
of  its  library  school.  But  school  libraries 
also  require  skilled  supervision  and  use, 
especially  in  communities  where  there 
are  no  public  libraries.  Obviously,  then, 
the  next  step  is  to  provide  for  library 
instruction  in  the  normal  schools.  The 
need  of  such  instruction  is  great;  the 
results  of  it  would  be  incalculable. 


The  Reading  of  High  School  Boys  and 
Girls* 

Percival    Chubb,    Ethical    Culture    school.    New 
York  city 

What  I  have  to  say  specifically  on  this 
subject  may  be  said  in  very  few  words. 
After  having  said  it  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
add  a  few  remarks  on  the  functions  of 
the  library  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  if 
I  cut  a  wider  swath  than  my  particular 
topic  seems  to  call  for.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  it  in  any  general  way, 
but  will  contribute  facts  drawn  from  my 
own  experience  and  the  conclusions  ta 
which  they  have  led  me. 

Let  me  say  frankly  at  starting  that  the 
library  problem  does  not  bulk  large  in  my 
high  school  experiences.  I  wish  it  did; 
but  I  intend  to  be  candid  in  reporting  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  The  chief  reason 
why  the  library  does  not  come  in  for  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  is  that  the  use 
of  the  library — aye,  the  use  of  books — 
does  not  bulk  large  in  the  lives  of  the 
young  men  and  women  with  whom  I 
have  had  to  do.  They  do  not  read  much 
either  during  their  high  school  period  or 
after  it.  Books  play  but  a  small  part  in 
their  lives  —  that  is,  outside  the  books 

•Substance  of  an  address  f^iven  before  the 
Library  section  of  tbe  New  York  state  teachers' 
association  at   Rochester.   December  28,   1910. 
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which  they  use  as  tools  in  their  school 
work  or  in  their  vocation.  The  part  that 
books  do  play  is  chiefly  decorative ;  they 
are  used  to  adorn  a  room  much  as  a  col- 
lege flag  is  used.  Later  on,  when  an 
apartment  is  to  be  furnished,  a  few  bar- 
gain sets  are  added  to  the  furniture  of 
the  parlor  as  a  piano  may  be,  or,  per- 
chance, a  Bible.  What  time  is  devoted 
to  reading  after  leaving  school  or  college 
goes  to  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine. 
I  have  during  the  past  few  years  directed 
the  studies  and  the  reading  of  groups  of 
young  men,  college  trained  some  of  them, 
in  Sunday  evening  clubs  and  classes ;  and 
I  have  found  it  hard  work  to  get  them  to 
read  even  a  single  chapter  of  an  assigned 
book  in  preparation  for  our  Sunday  dis- 
cussion. The  young  men  and  young 
women  of  New  York  city — and  it  is  spe- 
cifically of  New  York  city  conditions  that 
I  speak — devote  what  leisure  they  get  to 
the  theater  and  vaudeville,  concert  and 
oi>era,  the  public  meeting  and  social  gath- 
ering. They  are  overwhelmed  by  the  dis- 
tractions of  a  great  city. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes 
mere^  fussiness  to  devote  much  time  to 
training  high  school  students  in  the  use 
of  libraries.  A  half  hour  of  explanation 
will  serve  to  induct  the  average  boy  or 
girl  of  reasonable  intelligence  into  all  that 
need  be  known  about  the  mechanism  of 
a  library  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get 
from  it  what  they  need  for  the  purposes 
of  high  school  work. 

My  own  main  purpose  as  a  teacher  of 
English  is  to  get  my  pupils  to  love  books. 
I  try  to  make  a  beginning  by  getting  them 
to  respect  their  town  textbooks,  or  some 
of  the  more  respectable  ones  at  least.  It 
is  possible,  I  believe,  to  get  them  in  time 
to  become  curious  about  books,  about 
each  other's  small  collections  and  the  ad- 
ditions made  to  them  from  time  to  time. 
Thus,  after  the  Christmas  vacation  the 
teacher  may  invite  them  to  bring  to  school 
the  volumes  which  they  have  received  as 
Christmas  presents.  In  time  they  may  be 
induced  to  spend  a  little  on  books  and  to 
build  up  a  small  choice  library  of  their 
own.  The  teacher  may  bring  in  his  own 
books,  gloat  over  a  new  acquisition,  and 


hint  at  the  wonders  that  may  be  found 
between  its  covers. 

Before  reporting  a  few  significant  facts 
as  to  the  relation  of  our  own  school 
library  to  high  school  work  I  may  pre- 
mise that  we  have  an  excellent  working 
library  at  the  Ethical  Culture  school.  It 
is  an  attractive  place  and  is  much  used 
for  study,  research  and  miscellaneous 
reading.  Students  like  to  go  to  the  large, 
bright  room  that  has  a  charm  and  a  dig- 
nity of  its  own;  they  find  it  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  classroom.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  laboratory,  a  toolroom  equipped 
with  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  students 
to  supplement  the  textbooks  which  they 
use  and  enrich  their  stock  of  knowledge 
on  matters  about  which  they  are  studying. 

Now  the  main  fact  about  the  general 
reading  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
school,  which  includes  the  elementary 
grades  as  well  as  the  high  school,  is  that 
most  of  the  unrelated  reading,  or  reading 
for  pure  diversion,  is  done  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  This  reading  decreases  no- 
ticeably in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
of  school  life,  and  amounts  to  very  little 
in  the  high  school.  This  fact  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  lives  of  the  high 
school  boys  and  girls  are  too  full.  In 
the  first  place,  their  studies  exact  from 
two  to  three  hours  of  home  work  daily, 
a  great  increase  upon  the  time  demanded 
in  the  elementary  grades.  In  the  next 
places,  their  lives  are  full  of  manifold 
interests,  both  within  the  high  school  and 
outside  of  it.  There  are  clubs  of  one  sort 
and  another — ^musical,  dramatic,  literary, 
debating,  French  and  German  circles,  and 
other  high  school  organizations.  Athlet- 
ics claim  some  time,  as  they  surely  should 
within  reason.  There  are  besides  school 
excursions,  parties,  dances  and  entertain- 
ments. In  my  view,  all  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  so  long  as  these  competing  interests 
are  kept  within  bounds.  They  are  vital, 
formative  influences  not  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

In  the  next  place  the  regular  school 
work  calls  for  not  a  little  research,  and 
this  is  true  not  only  of  the  work  in  liter- 
ature and  history,  but  in  science  and  even 
in  mathematics;  for  it  is  a  cardinal  re- 
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quirement  of  our  course  of  study  that 
every  subject  shall  be  considered  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  and  that  some 
knowledge  of  its  development  and  of  the 
great  men  who  have  furthered  it  shall 
be  acquired  by  the  students.  This  re- 
quirement is  enforced  by  means  of  one 
of  the  annual  festivals  of  the  school — 
namely,  the  All  Souls'  Festival  celebra- 
tion, when  the  students  present  in  short, 
memorial  notices  the  names  of  chosen 
workers  in  each  of  the  fields  of  human 
accomplishment. 

Naturally,  the  work  in  English  calls 
for  more  collateral  reading  and  more  ex- 
ploration in  the  library  than  any  other 
subject.  Are  we  studying  some  Homer 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  ? — our 
textbook  version  is  compared  with  other 
standard  translations  (and  I  may  say  that 
this  method  of  comparison  yields  more 
fruitful  results  in  developing  literary 
taste  and  judgment  than  does  any  other 
method).  Are  we  reading  short  stories — 
Irving  or  Hawthorne?  —  the  student 
ranges  in  an  excellent  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  best  short  study  writers  to 
find  parallels  and  contrasts.  Are  we 
studying  Stevenson  ?  we  quarry  in  his  let- 
ters, essays  and  poems.  Or  is  it  Macau- 
lay's  essay  on  Johnson  prescribed  for  col- 
lege entrance? — then,  by  way  of  making 
Johnson  a  reality,  each  student  (follow- 
ing a  common  requirement  throughout 
the  course)  is  expected  to  report  on  one 
item  in  a  list  of  suggested  readings — 
Rasselas,  London,  one  of  the  lives  of  the 
poets,  or  a  section  of  Boswell's  biogra- 
phy. Then  there  is  much  use  made  of 
anthologies  to  supplement  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury,  and  of  biographies  in 
various  connections  and  for  various  pur- 
poses. Probably  there  is  no  work  of  ref- 
erence better  known  among  our  students 
than  the  monumental  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography.  But  the  teacher  of 
English  soon  discovers  that  he  must  be- 
ware of  asking  too  much  of  his  students, 
or  the  outcry  is  raised  by  other  teachers 
that  English  is  monopolizing  too  much 
time  to  the  injury  of  other  studies. 

Knowing  all  this,  the  best  the  teacher 
can    do   to   increase   the    range   and    to 


deepen  the  interest  of  his  students  in  the 
principal  literature  is  quietly  and  persist- 
ently to  quicken  their  curiosity  and 
slowly  develop  a  feeling  for  good  books. 
He  will  post  a  newspaper  notice  or  re- 
view of  any  book  that  pertains  to  an 
author  who  is  being  studied.  If  possible 
he  will  bring  the  book  to  class.  Further- 
more, he  will  find  frequent  opportunity 
for  slipping  in  the  remark  dpropos  of 
any  work  that  calls  for  mention.  *'By 
and  by  I  hope  you  will  find  time  to  read 
that  glorious  book;"  or,  "that  volume, 
now,  which  you  should  some  time  slip 
into  your  grip  when  you  go  a\yay  for  a 
vacation;  it  is  a  book  which  should  be 
in  one's  pocket  at  the  seashore,  the  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  woods/'  which  leads  me 
to  say  that  as  the  summer  vacation  oflfers 
the  best  opportunity  which  our  students 
have  for  miscellaneous  reading,  a  good 
list  of  volumes  appropriate  to  summer 
browsing  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
helpful  library  lists  which  can  be  com- 
piled. I  have  seen  one  or  two  creditable 
lists  of  this  sort ;  but  one  with  a  genuine 
vacation  flavor  has  yet  to  be  compiled. 

The  teacher  of  English  must  not  claim 
too  much  for  his  subject  and  expect  too 
much  from  his  pupils,  and,  above  all,  he 
must  not  "gush"  about  books.  It  is  the 
quiet,  assured  enthusiasm  that  counts — 
the  teacher's  own  unostentatious  rever- 
ence for  books  and  his  fine  scrupulous- 
ness in  handling  them.  He  must  hate  to 
call  forth  any  pretense  and  unreality  from 
his  students.  Soggy  sentimentality  must 
have  no  chance.  He  must  discount  the 
assumption  of  literary  virtue  on  the  part 
of  those  who  do  not  actually  possess  it. 

Although  something  of  a  bibliophile 
myself,  I  do  not  lament  the  rather  small 
consideration  given  to  books  by  the 
younger  boys  and  girls ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  extensive  use  of  libraries  is  es- 
sential to  the  salvation  of  children.  I 
speak  of  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  our 
great  modern  Babylon,  the  city  of  New 
York,  when  I  say  that  the  library  may 
easily  usurp  the  place  of  more  important 
activities.  It  may  usurp  the  place  of  the 
playground,  the  open  air,  nature.  These 
things  come  first.     Books  should  have  a 
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subordinate  place  in  the  life  of  the  young 
child.  The  child  who  is  a  bookworm  is 
commonly  the  diseased  child ;  or  if  he  is 
not  the  diseased  child,  he  is  the  child 
whose  life  is  so  unnaturally  circum- 
scribed that  he  cannot  live  the  normal  life 
of  a  healthy  child.  Unfortunately,  in  our 
crowded  city  of  New  York  the  library 
may  only  too  easily  become  a  refuge 
from  the  street  and  a  substitute  for  the 
playground.  When  I  read  the  exultant 
statement  of  a  librarian  that  daily  from 
three  to  five  her  library  is  crammed  with 
children,  I  find  myself  exclaiming,  "ah, 
the  pity  of  it.  the  scandal  of  it."  Those 
children  should  be  out  of  doors  at  play ; 
and  if  their  play  were  the  time-honored 
play  of  children  through  the  centuries,  it 
would  include  the  vital  elements  of  liter- 
ary education.  For  the  child,  books  are 
merely  the  cold-storage  plant  of  litera- 
ture. Literature  should  live  in  song,  story 
and  drama,  as  these  are  handed  on  in 
singing  games,  rhymes,  ballads,  dance- 
dramas,  etc.  Through  these,  the  proper 
heritage  of  childhood,  the  child  would  be 
receiving  most  vital  training  in  rhythm 
and  rhyme,  be  amassing  much  literary 
treasure,  forming  taste  and  liking.  I 
am,  as  I  have  ventured  to  assert, 
a  book-lover;  but  my  love  of  books 
must  give  way  to  my  love  of  chil- 
dren and  to  the  love  of  what  is  most 
precious  in  books — that  is,  the  soul  of 
song,  the  love  of  story  and  of  dramatic 
representation.  Books,  after  all,  are  a 
comparatively  modern  invention,  and  the 
lover  of  what  is  preserved  in  them  (I 
think  of  the  great  German,  Herdes,  in 
this  connection)  cannot  regard  the  in- 
vention of  printing  as  an  unmixed  good. 
The  Greeks  knew  their  Homer  without 
books  better  than  we  know  Milton  or 
Tennyson  with  them.  The  England  of 
Elizabeth  and  of  our  ancestors  was  fuller 
of  song  and  story  and  drama,  of  min- 
strelsy and  ballardv,  of  mumming  and 
folk  game  and  pageantry  than  is  the 
whole  of  our  own  huge  country  to-day. 
For  the  widespread  social  or  folk  culture 
of  those  former  days  we  have  substituted 
the  restricted  individual  book  culture  of 
to-day.     For  the  self-amusement  of  the 


folk  by  the  commonly  practiced  arts  of 
song  and  story  and  drama  we  have  sub- 
stituted amusement  by  the  caterer  and 
manager. 

What  we  need  then  to-day,  rather  than 
the  unlimited  increase  of  children's  libra- 
ries and  of  child-readers,  is  the  develop- 
ment  of  those  literary  arts  which  are 
proper  to  the  child  as  they  are  to  the 
chilhood  of  the  race.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  most  hope- 
ful achievement  of  children's  libraries  in 
this  country  has  been  the  development  of 
story-telling  and  the  institution  of  the 
story-hour  as  a  part  of  library  work. 
Why  not  develop  further  along  this  line? 
Let  us  add  the  song  and  the  ballad, 
which,  like  the  story,  are  things  to  be 
heard  and  to  be  participated  in  rather 
than  things  to  be  read;  and  then,  as  is 
the  case  with  our  best  school  practice, 
let  the  story  be  not  merely  recited,  but 
acted — the  child's  way  of  reproducing 
story. 

The  day  will  come  let  us  hope,  when, 
besides  the  library  as  one  form  of  liter- 
ary culture,  there  will  be  the  music  room 
(^r  music  hall,  where  the  lyric  accom- 
plishments of  the  race  may  be  known 
through  song,  as  they  were  intended  to 
be  known ;  and  next  door  to  the  hall  of 
song  the  theater  or  hall  of  drama,  where 
the  dramatic  products  of  the  race,  which 
were  written  to  be  presented,  to  be  seen 
and  heard,  may  become  familiar  to  the 
people;  and  surrounding  these  buildings 
there  may  well  be  the  park  and  pleas- 
ance  for  the  outdoor  story  circle,  for  the 
popular  gathering  at  which  the  great 
songs  and  choruses  may  be  sung,  and 
where  the  pageants  and  festivals  appro- 
priate to  great  occasions  may  be  held. 

It  will  not  be  concluded,  I  trust,  be- 
cause I  have  thus  given  priority  in  the  lit- 
erary culture  of  the  child  as  in  the  liter- 
ary diversions  of  the  people,  to  literature 
in  its  fundamental,  non-bookish  form, 
that  I  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
library  has  its  specific  and  proper  func- 
tion, and  that,  as  an  institution,  it  has 
of  course  come  to  stay.  The  popular 
library  with  its  many  branches  is  the 
product  of  modern  conditions  of  city  life 
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and  has  become  a  necessity  in  such  a  city 
as  New  York  for  the  reason  that  for  the 
poor  of  our  great  cities  the  private 
library  and  the  private  reading  comer 
in  the  home  are  gone,  or  are  rapidly  go- 
ing. And  if  the  reading  room  of  the 
library  is  to  be  a  substitute  for  reading 
accommodations  in  the  home,  it  is  as  a 
place  of  literary  resort  rather  than  as  a 
laboratory  that  it  is  to  be  regarded.  Let 
us  make  the  most  of  it  as  such.  Let  it 
offer  a  quiet  and  comfortable  retreat  to 
every  would-be  reader  at  all  times,  and 
especially  on  Sundays.  Let  it  be  not  a 
mere  stackroom  for  books,  but  let  it  re- 
flect in  every  possible  way  the  piety  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  real  lover  of  books  by 
its  small  cases  of  choice  volumes,  by  its 
prints  and  illustrations,  its  portraits  and 
autographs.  A  library  should  communi- 
cate the  spirit  of  the  bibliophile  as  the 
art  gallery  or  the  science  museum  should 
express  the  spirit  of  the  lover  of  art  and 
the  lover  of  nature. 

And  in  the  spring  its  doors  should  be 
opened  toward  a  pleasant  and  inviting 
prospect  without,  so  that  there  may  be 
reading  beneath  the  trees  in  our  public 
parks,  by  means  of  small  movable  libra- 
ries placed  here  and  there  in  the  parks, 
and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  outdoor 
story-telling  which  has  already  become 
a  feature  in  our  summer  playground  ac- 
tivities. 

And  may  I  not  close  with  a  recital  of 
my  own  most  vivid  experience  as  a  libra- 
rian, an  experience  which  has  taught  me 
in  the  course  of  many  years  not  a  few  im- 
portant lessons  and  from  which  I  have 
drawn  some  of  the  conclusions  set  forth 
in  this  address.  Soon  after  the  first  Peo- 
ple's palace  had  been  built  in  the  East 
End  of  London  the  plan  was  adopted  of 
using  the  large  hall  there  on  week-day 
nights  for  public  dancing  and  on  Sun- 
days for  reading.  I  was  invited  to  take 
charge  there  one  Sunday  evening  of  the 
section  devoted  to  poetry  and  belles  let- 
tres.  I  had  not  distributed  many  books 
to  the  rather  limited  patronage  of  my 
tables  when  a  small  boy  approached  and 
asked  me  for  "a  book  o'  pomes."  I  was 
delightfully  surprised  by  such  a  request 


and  asked,   "Well,  my  boy,  what  kind 
of  poetry  do  you  like?"  to  which  he  an- 
swered, "Oh,  give  me  somethin'  bloody." 
I  remonstrated  mildly,  telling  him  that  the 
library  was  not  intended  to  satisfy  blood- 
thirsty cravings;  but  all  the  time   was 
puzzling  as  to  what  to  offer  him  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  my  opportunity.  My  . 
eye  fell  on  the  volume  of  Church's  Stories  . 
from  Homer,  Here  surely  was  appropri- 
ate material.  "Here,"  I  said  to  the  young- 
ster, ^*is  the  story  of  many  a  glorious 
battle.     I  think  you  will  like  this  very 
much ;"  and  the  lad  went  off  apparently 
pleased.    I  watched  him  as  he  turned  the 
pages  more  and  more  rapidly  until,  within 
ten  minutes,  he  had  closed  the  covers. 
Then  he  rose  and,  with  a  disenchanted, 
not  to  say  disgusted  air,  handed  me  back 
the  book.     "Why,"  I  said,  "what  is  the 
matter  ?    Why  have  you  not  read  it  ?   Do 
you  not  like  it?"     "No,"  he  answered 
curtly,  "it  ain't  no  good."  "Why,  what  is 
the  matter  with  it  ?"  I  questioned.    "Well, 
I'll  tell  yer,  gov'nor,"  said  he  with  a  su- 
perior air,  "it  ain't  up  to  date."     That 
book  meant  nothing  to  that  small  boy  be- 
cause he  had  not  as  a  child  heard  the 
classic  stories,  the  myths  and  the  legends 
which  might  have  put  him  into  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  the  Homeric  narrative. 
This  incident  served  to  impress  upon  me 
the  importance  of  two  elements  in  the 
literary  education  of  the  child :  the  need 
of  laying  just  the  sort  of  basis  which 
the  story  hour  of  the  modern  library  is 
laying  by  means  of  the  wide  range  of 
stories,  fairy  tales,  fables,  myths  and  le- 
gends with  which  the  trained  story-teller 
is  equipping  the  children ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  importance  of  providing 
also  material  which  relates  to  the  life 
and  experiences  of  the  child  in  his  own 
time  and  environment.    It  is  because  the 
home  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
nurses  of  to-day  no  longer  supply  this 
material  and  this  basic  literary  education 
that  the  teacher,  the  story-teller  and  the 
library  are  called  upon  to  make  good  the 
loss.    May  the  library  for  its  part  con- 
tinue to  develop  the  work  it  is  doin^  so 
effectively  in  this  field  and  to  this  cndl 
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The  Value  of  a  Library  in  Teaching 
History 

Charlotte    Faber,    East   high    school,    Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Since  history  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
record  of  kings  and  battles  and  has  be- 
come rather  an  attempt  to  appreciate  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people,  their  business 
and  pleasures,  their  religion  and  litera- 
ture, their  arts  and  sciences,  we  need 
books  along  all  of  these  lines.  While 
frankly  admitting  that  no  history  teacher 
has  time  to  do  much  with  any  of  these 
subjects,  we  maintain  that  by  doing  a  lit- 
tle we  may  open  up  different  avenues 
which  our  pupils  may  follow  according 
to  their  individual  tastes.  For  instance, 
one  boy  became  interested  in  irrigation 
in  Eg)rpt  and  asked  me  how  it  compared 
with  the  methods  employed  in  California. 
I  told  him  I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion as  well  as  I  should  like  to,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  look  up  the 
matter  and  report  to  the  class,  which  he 
did.  Another  pupil  eagerly  read  every- 
thing in  our  library  on  the  subject  of  Na- 
poleon. The  new  republic  of  Portugal 
roused  a  third  to  the  point  of  looking  up 
Brazil,  France  and  Switzerland,  compar- 
ing them  with  our  own  republic.  Still 
another  is  now  looking  up  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  under  Roman  rule.  A 
little  first-year  lad  studying  about  man's 
"taming"  the  plant  world  in  prehistoric 
ages,  brought  in  a  report  concerning  the 
•'seedless"  mysteries  of  the  present  day. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples,  but  they 
all  represent  purely  voluntary  efforts,  and 
none  of  the  interests  involved  would  have 
borne  fruit  if  the  pupil  had  been  com- 
pelled to  go  farther  than  the  school 
library  for  his  information. 

Last,  but  decidedly  not  least,  we  hope 
to  encourage,  or  awaken  if  need  be,  a 
love  of  historic  fiction.  Oftentimes  we 
are  most  successful  in  the  case  of  pupils 
whose  homes  offer  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  this  kind  of  reading.  Without 
the  library  the  taste  once  awakened  must 
remain  unsatisfied  and  would  soon  die  a 
natural  death. 

Now  that  we  have  sketched  in  this 
meager  way  the  modest  (?)  aim  of  the 


history  teacher — to  make  the  pupil  inter- 
ested in  everything  which  has  ever  in- 
terested man — let  us  see  to  what  extent 
this  aim  may  be  realized  by  the  help  of 
the  library.  Admitting  the  gulf  between 
ideal  and  actual  attainment,  need  the  gulf 
be  as  wide  as  it  is  ?  Are  there  not  many 
practical  obstacles  which  might  be  re- 
moved without  a  great  amount  of 
trouble?  The  chief  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem are  the  library  itself — ^the  room  and 
the  books — the  teacher  and  the  librarian. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  space  devoted 
to  books  and  readers.  A  building  as 
modem  and  well  equipped  m  many  ways 
as  this  one  betrays  that  it  was  planned 
before  the  recognition  of  the  library  as 
an  essential  factor  in  high  school  work. 
Of  our  1500  pupils,  36  can  be  seated  in 
the  library,  and  even  then  they  will  be 
crowded  beyond  the  possibility  of  doing 
really  efficient  work.  Fortunately  plans 
for  larger  quarters  are  under  way,  and 
they  can  materialize  none  too  soon  to 
please  the  history  department.  Ventila- 
tion is  another  important  point,  readily 
recognized  in  theory  but  not  always  pres- 
ent in  reality. 

The  selection  of  books  is  perhaps  the 
most  recent  step  in  the  revolution  of  his- 
tory methods.  It  is  only  just  beginning 
to  attract  the  attention  it  deserves.  For- 
merly we  worked  on  the  theory  that  all 
books  good  in  themselves  are  good  in  the 
high  school  library.  Therefore  we  are 
fairly  well  supplied  with  the  classical 
works  of  history  and  biography  and  may 
now  give  our  attention  to  the  working 
out  of  the  new  theory.  Experience  is 
proving  that  many  historical  works  of 
recognized  standing  fail  to  lend  them- 
selves to  high  school  usage.  Time  is  so 
limited  and  the  pupils  so  immature  that 
very  few  long  library  assignments  can 
be  given.  The  short  assignment  frdm  a 
valuable  philosophic-  treatise  is  useless, 
for  the  pupil  only  finds  himself  buried 
under  the  mass*  of  detail ;  or  even  worse 
than  useless,  leaving  the  pupil  prejudiced 
against  a  work  which  he  ought  to  enjoy 
later.  Though  far  from  being  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Sieory  that  all  school  work 
should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  pleas- 
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xng  the  child's  fancy,  I  feel  that  the  out- 
side reading  in  history  should  serve  that 
purpose  if  we  hope  to  establish  any  per- 
manent love  of  the  subject.  Not  long 
ago  Ihad  an  interesting  experience  along 
this  line.  When  the  class  was  studying 
Julius  Caesar,  four  topics  were  given  out. 
The  method  of  assignment  was  to  have 
the  pupils  number  from  one  to  four  and 
take  the  topic  bearing  the  corresponding 
number.  One  of  the  topics  was  from 
Plutarch's  life  of  Caesar,  and  it  was  amus- 
ing on  the  last  day  to  find  how  many 
pupils  invented  all  sorts  of  wild  excuses 
for  bringing  in  the  Plutarch  account  in- 
stead of  the  one  which  really  fell  to  their 
lot.  They  misunderstood  their  numbers 
or  forgot  the  order  of  the  topics,  but 
strange  to  say,  all  the  mistakes  were  in 
favor  of  Plutarch. 

Another  tendency  now  in  selecting 
books  is  to  provide  many  copies  of  a  few 
valuable  works  rather  than  a  few  copies 
of  many.  It  is  found  that  better  results 
are  gained  when  only  as  many  topics  are 
given  out  as  can  be  taken  up  in  class.  It 
is  not  often  time  can  be  devoted  to  more 
than  two  or  three  on  any  given  subject. 
Moreover,  the  pupils  give  more  intelli- 
gent attention  to  topics  upon  which  they 
themselves  have  been  working.  There- 
fore it  is  important  that  the  library  should 
contain  numerous  copies  of  the  works 
consulted. 

What  these  books  should  be  is  a  mat- 
ter too  comprehensive  to  be  taken  up 
just  now.  Certainly  they  should  include 
standard  histories  and  biographies,  col- 
lections of  biographical  sketches,  books  of 
travel,  science,  art,  religion,  economics, 
translations  from  the  sources,  and  his- 
torical fiction.  A  new  experiment  in  which 
the  aid  of  the  pupils  has  been  enlisted 
during  this  vacation  is  the  collection  of 
magazine  articles  bearing  on  our  work. 
These  are  to  be  fastened  in  manila  paper 
covers  and  classified  for  the  use  of  pres- 
ent and  future  students.  The  members 
of  all  history  classes  have  been  asked  to 
hunt  through  the  old  magazines  in  their 
homes  and  bring  in  all  they  can  find.  We 
are  hoping  for  appreciable  results,  as  they 
all   seemed   interested  and   pleased  with 


the  idea  of  helping  along  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Another  valuable  service  which  the 
library  might  perform  is  to  keep  a  collec- 
tion of  charts  and  mounted  pictures 
which  might  be  drawn  out  for  class  use 
as  the  occasion  demands.  These  pictures 
might  be  kept  in  the  classroom  while  the 
particular  subject  was  under  discussion, 
thus  giving  the  pupils  a  familiarity  with 
the  scenery,  architecture  or  art  of  the 
special  country  studied,  or  the  famous 
characters  of  the  period. 

Of  course  the  current  periodicals  are 
an  important  part  of  the  library  equip- 
ment, not  only  for  the  modern  history 
work  but  also  for  the  modern  interest 
shown  in  the  ancient  civilizations — so  an- 
cient that  the  pupils  constantly  need  to 
be  reminded  that  these  countries  are  very 
much  alive  at  the  present  time. 

Hand  in  hand  with  a  well  stocked 
library  must  go  the  ability  to  use  such 
a  library.  One  of  our  teachers  begins 
every  course  with  five  or  six  recitations 
devoted  to  training  pupils  in  the  use  of 
books.  First,  the  class  is  asked  to  discuss 
the  proper  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
paedias and  other  general  reference  works 
and  to  find  where  they  are  kept  in  the 
library.  Also  to  be  sure  about  the  use 
of  the  index  and  table  of  contents.  Then 
for  several  days  books  are  assigned  by 
titles  and  authors,  the  pupils  being  re- 
quired to  bring  in  the  call  numbers  and 
the  number  of  copies.  Finally  they  are 
given  simple  subjects  and  asked  to  bring 
in  bibliographies,  thus  gaining  experience 
in  the  use  of  the  card  catalog  and  Poole's 
Index. 

Another  way  of  saving  the  pupil's 
library  time  is  to  giye  page  references  in 
the  case  of  assignments  from  the  larger 
histories.  These  histories  should  be  used 
often  enough  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with 
their  existence  and  general  form,  but 
for  everyday  use  collections  of  shorter 
sketches  seem  to  give  better  results. 

In  order  to  direct  the  pupils'  use  of  the 
library  and  to  supplement  the  text  by  a 
wise  selection  of  topics,  the  teacher  her- 
self needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  books. 
Are  we  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
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opportunities  within  our  reach  ?  Many  of 
us  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  in- 
efficiency along  this  line.  Being  one  of 
the  worst  offenders,  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  One  is  always  so  hard  pressed 
for  time,  and  usually  so  completely  buried 
under  heaps  of  uncorrected  papers,  that 
it  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  temptation  of 
sending  the  class  to  some  already  familiar 
reference  instead  of  taking  time  to  select 
the  very  best  the  library  affords. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  important 
part  of  the  high  school  library — the 
librarian  truly  "a  missionary  in  a 
heathen  land,"  to  quote  William  Mc- 
Andrew.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike 
turn  to  her  for  help  and  she  never 
fails  them  as  long  as  time  and 
strength  remain.  In  a  school  of  this  size 
an  assistant  would  be  a  great  help,  reliev- 
ing the  librarian  of  much  of  the  routine 
work  and  allowing  her  more  time  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  bibliographies.  Teachers  sim- 
ply have  not  the  time  to  do  this  work  sat- 
isfactorily, neither  can  they  all  tjake  a 
special  course  in  library  work,  valuable 
as  that  would  be.  If  the  librarian  could 
give  one  general  lecture  to  the  teachers 
in  all  departments  using  the  library,  then 
one  or  more  to  each  department  making 
special  use  of  the  library,  it  would  help 
tremendously.  Another  plan  which  is  at 
present  in  use  in  this  school,  thanks  to 
the  librarian,  is  to  have  posted  on  tho 
general  bulletin  board  a  typewritten  list 
of  articles  of  special  interest  to  teachers 
in  the  current  periodicals. 

Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  these  sug- 
gestions and  hoping  they  have  roused 
dozens  of  better  ones  in  your  own  minds, 
let  us  only  pause  to  draw  the  following 
conclusions:  If  the  library  were  large 
enough  to  accommodate  something  like 
the  number  desiring  to  use  it,  if  all  the 
unused  books  might  be  weeded  out  and 
their  places  filled  with  duplicate  copies  of 
works  suited  to  the  needs  of  high  school 
pupils,  if  the  teachers  who  depend  upon 
the  library  could  have  more  time  to  spend 
among  the  books,  if  the  librarian  were 
not  too  overburdened  to  give  the  prac- 
tical help  which  she  is  so  well  fitted  to 


give,  then  the  history  teacher's  dream  of 
how  to  use  a  library  might  come  true. 
The  first  step  toward  reform  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  need  of  it,  and  now  that 
this  step  has  been  taken  by  both  the  libra- 
rian and  the  history  teacher  there  is 
great  hope  for  the  future. 


A  Plea  for  the  Teacher 

Frank  K.  Walter,  vlce-dlr«ctor,  New  York  state 
library  school 

In  their  attempts  to  interest  teach- 
ers in  the  use  of  libraries  in  their  regu- 
lar school  work,  librarians  have  em- 
phasized the  inspiration  to  be  derived 
from  books  and  the  future  benefits  their 
use  will  bring  to  both  teacher  and 
pupir.  Another  result  has  occasionally 
been  suggested,  but  more  infrequently 
emphasized:  the  saving  of  time  and 
energy  which  would  very  quickly  come 
from  the  intelligent  use  of  books  by 
the  pupils.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if 
more  emphasis  had  been  laid  on  this 
last  point,  there  would  be  less  need 
to  lament  the  teachers'  indifference  to 
the  papers  on  libraries  and  schools 
read  at  teachers'  meetings  or  the  ar- 
ticles on  school  library  work  published 
in  library  periodicals  (which,  by  the 
way,  few  teachers  ever  even  see). 

Until  we  can  convince  teachers  that 
the  use  of  library  methods  is  a  real 
saving  in  time  we  shall  make  little 
progress  in  getting  them  to  use  these 
methods.  They  are  follo.wing  an  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  in  objecting 
to  adopt  schemes  as  elaborate  as  those 
outlined  in  many  of  the  courses  of 
study  in  library  methods  planned  for 
their  use.  Consider  what  the  teacher 
is  expected  to  do.  The  fourth  general 
revision  of  the  Course  of  study  for  the 
common  schools  of  Illinois  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  276  pages.  The  daily  pro- 
i^ram  suggested  in  it  includes  32  daily 
recitations,  varying  in  length  from 
seven  minutes  for  spelling  to  15  min- 
utes for  the  more  leisurely  subject  of 
algebra.  The  1909  state  course  of 
study  for  Missouri  rural  schools  sug- 
gests a  daily  schedule  of  24  recitations 
of  from   10  to  20  minutes  each.     The 
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1908  Montana  schedule  for  a  four-grade 
school  has  22  daily  recitations  of  from 
10  to  20  minutes  each.  The  New  York 
state  syllabus  for  the  first  six  years 
of  school  requires  256  pages  for  its 
detailed  outline.  Nor  is  the  case  much 
better  in  the  graded  school,  where  the 
smaller  number  of  classes  is  usually 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
larger  number  of  pupils  with  written 
exercises  to  correct,  or  in  the  high 
school,  where  the  number  of  subjects 
of  study  is  constantly  increasing.  More 
than  30  separate  subjects  are  outlined 
in  the  Louisiana  high  school  course, 
about  25  in  the  Missouri  high  school 
outline,  and  nearly  50  in  the  New  York 
state  syllabus  for  secondary  schools. 

It  is  this  that  causes  the  teacher  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  the  advocate  of 
library  methods,  even  though  assured 
that  their  introduction  is  necessary  for 
the  highest  future  development  of  the 
child.  That  is  what  was  asserted  when 
nature  study  and  physiology  were  in- 
troduced, and  when  manual  training, 
music,  drawing,  stenography,  house- 
hold economics  and  agriculture  were 
added  to  the  course.  The  highest 
enthusiasm  reacts  slowly  to  stimulus 
if  prodded  up  too  often.  We  may  take 
another  tack  and  tell  the  teacher  that 
what  we  want  her  to  undertake  is  not 
a  distinct  course  of  study,  but  a  help 
to  all  the  other  courses  and  a  real  saver 
of  time.  That  sounds  more  encourag- 
ing, but  she  has  been  the  victim  of 
other  educational  panaceas,  and  the 
sight  of  the  promised  help  in  the  shape 
of  a  proposed  outline  of  10,  12,  15  or 
20  lessons,  each  worked  out  in  minute 
detail,  is  not  reassuring,  for  each  les- 
son means  another  period  taken,  an- 
other set  of  papers  to  correct,  and  just 
that  much  more  hurrying  necessary  to 
finish  the  crowded  schedule  before  final 
examination  time. 

In  all  probability  the  plan,  now  so 
generally  urged,  of  introducing  train- 
ing in  library  methods  into  the  normal 
school  course  will  be  the  easiest  solu- 
tion of  part  of  the  problem.  Teachers 
so  trained  will  not  only  recognize  the 
value  of  what  they  have  learned,  but 


will  have  some  definite  ideas  of  pro^ 
cedure  when  their  own  pupils  need  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  books.  It  is 
questionable  whether  formal  courses 
will  effect  much  with  the  large  number 
of  teachers  who  have  finished  their 
school  training,  unless  they  can  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  present 
practical  utility  of  library  work.  If 
library  methods  save  time,  the  librarian 
must  demonstrate  that  fact,  not  merely 
assert  the  theory.  When  once  the  fact 
has  been  demonstrated,  there  will  be 
little  effort  needed  to  keep  any  good 
teacher  interested,  either  in  using  her 
own  school  library  or  the  more  varied 
resources  of  the  public  library. 

Much  of  the  most  successful  work 
of  librarians  with  schools  has  been  and 
is  successful  largely  on  account  of  its 
personal  element  and  its  ready  adapta- 
tion of  method  to  need.  Some  of  the 
most  recent  plans  suggested  for  the 
use  of  teachers  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
this  fact  and  to  give  to  technical  proc- 
esses more  prominence  than  they  really 
deserve.  The  danger  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  inexperienced  librarians 
and  school  officials  are  likely  to  be  con- 
fused by  overmuch  detail  and  to  lay 
undue  stress  on  the  incidental  rather 
than  the  essential. 

If  the  hard-worked  teacher  is  asked 
to  give  her  time  and  energy  to  our 
plans;  it  is  due  her  that  those  plans  be 
well  considered  and  clearly  presented ; 
that  the  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  books,  rather  than  on  the  records 
connected  with  their  use;  that  the 
technique  be  reduced  to  bare  essentials, 
and  that  reasons  as  well  as  methods  be 
stated;  that  no  step  be  taken  without 
considering  conditions  as  well  as  de- 
sirabilities:  that  such  work  as  is 
planned  with  schools  be  not  formal, 
stated  exercises,  practically  unchanged 
from  year  to  year,  but  that  it  may  have 
vital  connection  with  the  other  work 
of  the  school  at  the  time  the  library 
exercise  is  given ;  and  that  throughout 
there  shall  be  considered  not  only  the 
ideal  results  of  the  future,  but  the  pres- 
ent possibilities  of  time  saved  and  labor 
lessened. 
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In  our  educational  system  stimulus  and 
guidance  come  from  the  top.  A  city 
which  has  a  properly  equipped  and  effi- 
cient high  school  system  is  sure  to  find 
its  primary  and  elementary  schools  well 
and  enthusiastically  conducted.  A  state 
which  has  a  progressive  university  crown- 
ing its  educational  system  finds  that 
every  high  school  within  its  borders  is 
eager  for  recognition  of  its  merits  and 
zealous  to  have  in  fact  the  merits  which 
it  claims.  As  in  efficiency  and  enthusiasm 
so  in  subject  and  method,  the  highest 
educational  institutions  rule  all  below 
them. 

Now,  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  country  make  of  relatively  small  im- 
portance the  arts  of  reading  and  of  the 
use  of  books.  Their  libraries  are  almost 
without  exception  poorly  housed.  In 
none  is  there  given  to  all  pupils  instruc- 
tion worthy  the  name  in  the  art  of  using 
a  library.  The  students  who  come  to 
them  have  not  had  persistent  practice 
and  definite  instruction  in  the  art  of 
reading,  in  skill  in  understanding  print- 
ed words,  in  acquisition  of  a  large  read- 
ing vocabulary,  for  four  or  five  years 
previous  to  their  entering  college.  The 
importance,  the  fundamental  and.  all- 
embracing  importance,  of  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  as  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  as  the  foundation  of  all  learn- 
ing; the  absolute  necessity,  would  one 
become  even  passing  wise,  of  being  able 
to  read  good  books  quickly  and  under- 
standingly — ^these  things  are  not  continu- 
ally insisted  upon ;  indeed,  they  are  quite 
neglected.  The  colleges  have  lamented 
much  that  their  students  cannot  write.  It 
would  be  well  if  they  concerned  them- 
selves first  over  the  fact  that  their 
students  cannot  read. 

The  result  of  this  neglect  is  that  few 
college  graduates  know  how  to  read. 
They  never  have  been  compelled  to 
practice  reading,  and  only  by  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  practice  can  any 
save  the  gifted  ones  ever  learn  to 
read.  Also,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  use  books.  Also,  they  do  not 
think  that  high  skill  in  reading  and  in 


the  art  of  using  books  and  a  library  is 
the  one  thing  of  supreme  importance  in 
education. 

The  graduates  of  our  colleges  become 
teachers  in  high  and  normal  schools. 
Their  indifference  to  the  reading  art 
marks  the  work  of  these  institutions. 
The  result  is  that  the  teachers  in  our 
public  schools,  graduates  of  our  high 
and  normal  schools,  have  not  been  made 
to  read  much ;  have  not  learned  to  read 
well;  read  very  little  during  their  years 
of  teaching ;  know  little  about  the  litera- 
ture of  and  for  children ;  think  that  it  is 
not  of  great  importance  that  all  children, 
by  constant  reading,  acquire  a  large  read- 
ing vocabulary  and  gain  a  firm  hold  of 
the  tor'/  the  use  of  which  alone  thought 
is  possible ;  are  indifferent  to  books  and 
print  ;vand  finally,  do  not  handle  effi- 
ciently the  collections  they  may  have  in 
their  classrooms  from  a  public  library, 
and  in  many  cases  are  not  willing  to  have 
such  collections. 

Reading  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  arts.  It  is  taught  now  chiefly, 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  yellow 
journals.  The  foundations  of  its  proper 
teaching  with  proper  and  helpful  material 
should  be  laid  more  broadly  and  more 
carefully  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
— ^J.  C.  Dana,  in  The  Independent. 


A  Duplication  of  Material 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  other  li- 
braries, especially  those  whose  funds 
prohibit  unnecessary  duplication  of 
material,  to  know  that  "The  land  of 
living  men,"  by  R.  W.  Trine,  pub- 
lished as  a  new  work  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  is  the  same  as  the 
author's  ''In  the  fire  of  the  heart,"  pub- 
lished by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  in 
1906.  The  later  book  has  a  new  preface, 
making  no  reference  to  its  earlier  pub- 
lication. The  chapter  titles  have  been 
elaborated  and  a  14-page  appendix 
added;  otherwise,  with  but  slight 
changes,  the  book  is  a  duplication  of 
"In  the  fire  of  the  heart." 

Matilda  M.  Light,  Cataloger. 

Public  library,  Dayton,  O. 
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Concerning  Net  Fiction 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

In  your  issue  for  February  in  the 
report  of  the  Midwinter  meetings  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  council  we  notice  a  report 
of  the  committee  on  bookbuying  in 
reference  to  net  fiction.  We  regret 
to  find  in  this  report  some  statements 
which  seem  to  us  misleading,  and 
which  we  feel  should  be  corrected. 

Alluding  to  the  discount  to  libraries, 
the  report  says  that  the  lo  per  cent 
discount  "'was  not  fixed  as  the  result 
of  a  careful,  scientific  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  basis  of  differentiation,  and 
that  the  booksellers  themselves,  with 
whom  we  deal,  were  not  consulted." 
If  you  will  refer  to  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  in  the  Booksellers'  asso- 
ciation, as  reported  in  The  Publisher's 
Weekly  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
also  refer  to  the  communications  of 
individual  booksellers  in  the  same  peri- 
odical, we  think  you  will  find  that  this 
rate  was  adopted  not  only  at  the 
special  request  of  the  booksellers,  but 
because  they  held  that  the  conditions 
of  the  trade  made  this  limited  discount 
absolutely  necessary  for  them,  and  that 
this  decision  was  reached  after  a  most 
careful  and  scientific  study  of  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  A.  L.  A.  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  booksellers, 
as  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  found 
that  the  facts  do  not  justify  the  state- 
ment which  we  have  quoted. 

It  will  also  be  found  that,  while  the 
net  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  lo  years,  the  publishers  have 
refrained  from  including  fiction  until 
recently,  and  that  they  are  now  includ- 
ing it  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
booksellers,  a  request  which  we  feel 
the  conditions  of  the  business  make 
necessary.  Perhaps  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  one  of  the  causes 
for  the  demoralization  in  the  book 
trade  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
net  system  was  the  competition  for  the 
library  business,  which  had  brought  the 
prices  at  which  books  were  sold  to 
libraries   down   to  a   point   where  the 


business  was  done  at  an  absolute  loss. 

We  also  note  that  in  the  discussion 
following  the  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  a  speaker  said  "he  be- 
lieved that  the  booksellers  were  mak- 
ing less  money  on  the  $1.50  net  fiction 
rules  than  formerly,  and  that  the  pub- 
lishers were  the  ones  who  were  profit- 
ing by  the  new  rules  regarding  net  fic- 
tion." It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
reply  to  this  statement,  and  yet  it  may 
be  accepted  as  correct  and  lead  to  fur- 
ther misunderstanding.  Under  the  old 
system,  a  novel  published  at  $1.50  we 
sold  at  wholesale  (except  in  quantities) 
at  90c.,  and  it  was  retailed  from  $1.08 
to  $1.20,  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
according  to  localities.  One  dollar  and 
fifteen  cents  is  perhaps  a  fair  average 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  a  novel  pub- 
lished at  $1.35  net  we  also  wholesale 
at  90c. ;  therefore,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  which  is  the  most  profitable  for  the 
retail  bookseller,  and  which  method 
means  a  loss  to  him  after  he  has  de- 
ducted the  cost  of  doing  his  business. 
Further,  as  we  wholesale  our  $1.35  net 
novels  at  exactly  the  same  price  which 
we  formerly  sold  the  $1.50  books,  the 
return  to  us  is  precisely  the  same.  On 
novels  priced  at  $1.2^  net  and  $1.20  net. 
most  of  which  have  formerly  been  pub- 
lished at  $1.50,  our  returns  are  propor- 
tionately less.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  so  erroneous  a  statement-in  regard 
to  profit  as  that  which  we  have  men- 
tioned should  have  been  vr'iven  wide 
circulation,  and  it  certainly  is  most  un- 
just to  the  publishers. 

We  assure  you  that  we  sympathize 
with  the  libraries  in  their  desire  to  ob- 
tain their  books  at  as  low  a  price  as 
possible,  but  we  feel  that  they  have 
not  fully  realized  the  position  of  the 
bookseller  today,  and  how  serious  a 
matter  it  will  be  for  libraries,  authors, 
the  public  in  general ;  in  short,  for  all 
interested  in  good  literature,  if  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  booksellerv 
continues  in  the  future  as  we  have  seen 
it  going  on  during  the  past  few  years. 
To  nrevent  this  he  must  have  a  living 
profit. 

Houghton-Mifflin  Company. 
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Booksellers*  Discounts 

Editor  PuBUC  Libraries  : 

I  am  much  surprised  at  certain  state- 
ments which  appear  upon  page  65  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries  for  February,  191 1. 

Mr  Roden  says: 

Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  the  10  per 
cent  discount  (which  hardly  represents  the 
true  difference  in  actual  selling  cost  between 
handling  individual  sales  and  library  orders) 
was  not  fixed  as  the  result  of  a  careful,  sci- 
entific effort  to  arrive  at  a  fair  basis  of  dif- 
ferentiation, and  that  the  booksellers  them- 
selves, with  whom  we  deal,  were  not  consulted. 
I  believe  that,  if  we  could  get  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  dealers,  we  should  find  that 
they  would  agree  to  a  higher  rate  of  discount 
for  their  library  customers. 

The  10  per  cent  discount  was  ac- 
cepted by  various  booksellers  as  being 
the  greatest  discount  possible,  and  tends 
to  reduce  loss  in  the  sale  of  books  to 
libraries.  Doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  this  was  a  fair  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  book  trade. 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  dealers  were  asked 
their  opinions  upon  the  subject  and  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  responded,  and 
there  were  but  two  in  the  entire  lot  who 
disagreed. 

Mr  Wright's  statement,  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  booksellers  were  making 
less  money  on  net  fiction,  is  so  palpably 
incorrect,  that  it  hardly  needs  contradic- 
tion. If  Mr  Wright  had  stopped  to  con- 
sider that  a  net  book  listed  at  $1.20,  and 
therefore  sold  at  that  price,  costs  the 
bookseller  but  84  cents,  while  a  $1.50 
book,  which  he  frequently  has  had  to 
sell  as  low  as  $1.08  at  retail  and  $1 
to  libraries,  costs  him  go  cents,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  new  system  improves 
conditions. 

W>  B.  Clarke, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Amer- 
ican Booksellers'  Association. 


Concerning  Ido 

Editor  PuBUC  Libraries  : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr 
Mayer's  article  "Concerning  Ido"  in 
your  March  number.  Mr  Mayer  is 
a  master  of  his  subject,  and  I 
hope     you     will     open     your     columns 


to  him  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  new  medium  of  international  com- 
munication. Think  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  having  only  one  language  to 
learn  consciously  in  order  to  have  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  world's  knowledge 
open  to  them!  Yet  that  is  what  an  in- 
ternational language  means.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  devise  such  a 
language,  but  Ido  is  far  and  away  the 
most  successful,  and  is  in  fact  so  good 
that  our  business  is  now  not  to  seek 
further,  but  to  promote  its  adoption. 
Librarians,  sitting  as  they  do  at  the  re- 
ceipt and  dispersal  of  knowledge,  ought 
to  be  among  the  first  to  take  up  a  world 
movement  of  this  importance.  I  con- 
gratulate Public  Libraries  upon  its  pro- 
gressiveness  in  lending  its  aid  to  a  great 
enterprise  at  a  point  where  aid  is  most 
eflFective. 

Faithfully  yours, 

H.   L.   KOOPMAN. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Not  a  State  Affair 


Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

In  the  191 1  Indiana  general  assembly 
a  bill  was  introduced,  providing  for  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $5000  with 
which  to  establish  and  maintain  a  state 
library  school.  The  newspapers,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  bill  and  its  failure  to 
pass,  referred  to  the  bill  as  having  been 
lobbied  for  extensively  by  a  committee 
representing  the  Indiana  library  associa- 
tion. This  was  an  error;  the  name  of 
the  organization  responsible  for  this  bill 
was  the  "Indiana  library  school  associa- 
tion," a  private  concern  operating  a 
private  library  school  in  Indianapolis. 

The  Indiana  library  association  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  bill,  and 
has  none  with  the  school  or  its  man- 
agement. 

Eliza  G.  Browning, 

President  Indiana  library  association. 

Approval 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

I  want  to  see  more  of  such  speakers 
as  Dr.  Wendell  (p.  89)  before  library 
associations.  M.  E.  P. 
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Library  Bureau Publishers 
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Subscription *2  a  y«ar 

Five  copies  to  one  library    -       -  ^8  a  year 

Single  number 25  cents 

Foreign  subscriptions     -      -    ^2.25  a  year 

■ntorad  as  saoond-claM  matter  May  17,  1806.  at  the  Post- 
<»mM  at  ChloaffO,  UI..  under  aet  of  March  8, 1897. 

Br  the  mlea  of  the  banka  of  Chicago  an  Ezohaoge 
«hairge  of  10  cent*  la  made  on  all  onvof-town  checks  for 
no  and  under.  In  remitting  aubaorlptlona,  therefore, 
eheoka  on  Mew  York  or  Chicago  banka  or  poatroffloe 
money  ordera  ahonld  be  aent. 

When  a  change  of  address  la  ordered,  both  the  new  and 
the  9ld  addreaa  muat  be  giren.  The  notice  ahonld  be  aent 
two  weeka  before  the  change  la  to  take  efTeot. 

If  a  aabsorlber  wlahea  hla  copy  of  the  magasine  dlaeon- 
tlnned  at  the  expiration  of  hla  subscription,  notice  to  that 
effeot  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  la  aaaumed  that  a  con- 
tlnnanoe  of  the  aubacrlptlon  la  desired. 

Oopiea  falling  to  reach  subaorlbera,  through  loss  in  the 
mails,  win  be  duplicated  without  chaige  if  requeat  to  do  so 
la  reoelTed  within  80  days  after  publication.  Later  than 
that  duplicate  coplea  can  be  aupplied  only  at  regular  ratea 


Poor  literature — The  action  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  removing  certain 
American  books  of  low  grade  from  the 
schools  is  in  every  way  commendable. 
The  fact  that  they  bear  the  titles  "The 
life  of  Washington/'  "The  life  of  Lin- 
coln/' etc.,  makes  their  presence  in  any 
school  library  anywhere  all  the  more  of- 
fensive. Few,  if  any,  juvenile  libraries 
that  are  at  all  carefully  selected  include 
the  books  mentioned  by  the  committee. 
They  are  not  literature,  and  were  com- 
piled merely  to  sell,  by  people  whose  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  real  lives  gf  great 
Americans  is  only  equaled  by  their  lack 
of  honorable  business  principles.  The 
spirit  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  might  be 
emulated  on  this  side  of  the  water  in 
many  instances  for  the  betterment  of 
all  concerned. 

Someone  blundered  in  choosing  such 
books  for  a  school  library  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  style  and  English  of  their 
writers  condemn  them,  whatever  the  sub- 


ject of  the  contents.  But,  having  found 
them  unfit  for  library  use,  it  was  wise 
to  cast  them  out. 

The  New  York  public  library — The  news- 
papers and  periodicals  at  the  present 
time  are  devoting  considerable  space  to 
a  description  of  the  new  Public  library 
building  of  New  York  city.  These  de- 
scriptions have  probably  come  under  the 
notice  of  nearly  everyone  interested  in 
library  matters,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  uniform  words 
of  praise  for  the  beauty,  dignity  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  imposing  structure  on 
Fifth  avenue  extending  from  Fortieth 
to  Forty-second  street.  The  position  is 
said  to  be  advantageous  from  every 
standpoint,  both  of  utility  and  beauty, 
the  building  being,  perhaps,  the  finest  in 
the  world  in  its  class,  and  in  so  much 
as  it  was  practically  all  planned  under 
the  supervision  of  the  present  director 
of  the  libraries,  Dr  J.  S.  Billings,  it 
probably  is  an  expression  of  the  highest 
development  of  library  arrangement  for 
efficient  service. 

The  building  is  largely  of  marble  and 
bronze,  with  only  so  much  of  oak  timber 
as  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  designs 
for  carved  screens.  The  library  is  one 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  de- 
signer, architect,  and  the  builder,  and 
with  the  well-known  standing  of  the 
library  itself,  New  York  city  has  prop- 
erly come  into  the  possession  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  plea  of  the  trustees  for 
"An  institution  of  a  character  to  add  to 
the  operative  power  of  our  people,  to 
attract  to  our  city  men  from  every  de- 
partment of  industry  and  every  walk  of 
life,  to  raise  public  standards  of  moral- 
ity, to  diminish  crime,  and  to  extend  the 
influence  of  our  commonwealth/' 

The  first  public  use  to  which  the 
building  was  put  was  the  sad  occasion  of 
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lying  in  state  of  the  body  of  Mr  Carrere, 
of  the  firm  of  Carrere  &  Hastings,  the 
architects  of  the  building.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  touching  in  the 
thought  and  fitting  in  the  occasion,  in- 
asmuch as  the  building  was  for  Mr  Car- 
rere the  crowning  work  of  his  life. 

Magnificent  and  interesting  as  the 
great  building  is,  one  can  but  feel  that 
the  work  which  will  be  done  in  it  in 
years  to  come  will  carry  a  potentiality 
for  greatness  far  exceeding  the  material 
grandeur  of  the  present,  in  that  it  will 
have  to  do  with  the  things  of  the  mind, 
the  soul,  the  character  of  a  great  people. 

Probably  the  most  authentic  and  satis- 
factory description  of  the  building  and 
its  purposes  is  included  in  the  article  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  in  the  Century  for 
April. 

"Of  good  repute"— A  New  York  daily 
newspaper,  in  referring  to  the  recent 
joint  meeting  of  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  letters  and  the  National 
institute  of  arts  and  letters,  in  that  city, 
said  the  purpose  of  the  gathering  was 
to  "give  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  an  Immortal  looks  like  anti- 
mortem,"  and  so  on,  and  on,  pleased 
at  its  own  wit,  leveled  at  men  who  for 
many  years  have  contributed  to  the 
aesthetic  side  of  American  life,  what 
the  before-mentioned  daily  is  seeking 
to  destroy. 

Without  passing  judgment  on  the 
work  of  the  latter,  one  needs,  indeed, 
to  be  *'an  immortal  contributor*'  to 
American  life  when  he  attempts  ridi- 
cule at  the  expense  of  such  men  as 
John  Bigelow,  William  Dean  Howells, 
Henry  Mills  Alden,  Horace  Howard 
Fumess,  not  to  mention  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  Lorado  Taft.  Nor  is  the 
occasional  contributor  to  a  weekly  re- 
view adding  worthily  to  her  building 


when  she  rather  derisively  asks  "who 
can  blame  these  congenial  souls  if  they 
want  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  each 
other  in  order  to  prove  that  the  laurel 
wreath  can  adorn  the  brow  of  living 
genius  as  becomingly  as  it  does  a 
bronze  tablet?" 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  paper  as 
The  Dial  of  Chicago  would  have  a  much 
nearer  and  truer  focus  on  the  scene, 
and  its  word  concerning  the  matter 
would,  therefore,  have  the  truer  weight. 
The  Dial,  in  referring  to  the  meeting, 
says: 

Last  week  the  second  public  meeting  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  was  held,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  larger  National  institute  of  arts 
and  letters,  from  whose  membership  academic- 
ians must  be  elected.  The  sessions  were  digni- 
fied and  impressive,  fully  justifying,  if  that 
were  necessary,  the  existence  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations which  jointly  represent  the  best 
that  America  can  offer  in  literature  and  schol- 
arship, in  music  and  the  arts  of  design. 

The  sessions  were  presided  over  by  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells,  as  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  Henry  Van  Dyke,  as  president  of 
the  Institute.  The  papers  which  were  read 
were  upon  a  high  level  of  thought,  and 
struck  with  proper  discretion,  but  without  un- 
due forcing,  the  American  note. 

It  was  all  very  skilfully  managed,  and  its 
temper  was  happily  voiced  by  the  president 
of  the  Academy  when  he  said: 

"The  academies  of  France,  Spain,  St  Peters- 
burg, and  other  European  countries  have  an 
authoritative  position  which  we  don't  pretend 
to.  We  don't  hope  to  shape  American  art  and 
letters,  b\it  our  aggregation  will  make  for  a 
higher  standard  in  American  art  and  letters. 
Each  of  us  feels  the  molecular  stir  of  uni- 
versal activity.  The  purpose  of  our  orgfaniza- 
tion  is  to  relate  itself  to  the  aesthetic  life  of 
the  nation.  We  have  a  right  to  remain  in 
this  organization  because  we  hope  that  we 
can  help  others  to  do  something  more  im- 
portant than  we  have  done  ourselves." 

May  not  librarians  apply  some  of  these 
thoughts  in  the  relations  between  the 
American  library  association  and  the 
American  library  institute? 
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A  National  Library  for  Canada 

A  strong  article  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Toronto  university  magazine 
is  "A  plea  for  a  national  library  for  Can- 
ada," by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Ottawa.  He 
points  out  that  England  and  France  pos- 
sess the  greatest  national  libraries  of  the 
world,  and  that  their  strongest  descend- 
ant, Canada,  is  without  anything  that  can 
be  classed  as  a  national  library,  since  the 
library  of  Parliament  is  a  legislative 
library,  pure  and  simple,  created  to  serve 
the  needs  of  Parliament  and  not  the  pub- 
lic. He  traces  the  development  of  the 
national  library  in  some  form  as  is  found 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  call- 
ing attention  to  those  particularly  of  the 
smaller  countries  of  Europe,  which  he 
finds  so  far  in  advance  of  Canada  in 
this  respect  of  national  libraries.  He 
finds  in  a  number  of  South  American 
countries  and  in  Japan  and  Australia 
and  India,  national  libraries  being  devel- 
oped along  the  right  lines.  The  idea  of 
a  great  national  library  for  the  Canadian 
public  is  the  central  thought. 

He  points  out  what  a  national  library 
would  do  for  such  a  country  as  Canada, 
where  lai^ge  centers  of  population  are 
few  and  widely  scattered,  and  where  the 
local  public  library  is  scattered  broad- 
cast. He  mentions  that  while  the  na- 
tional library  should  be  developed  on  the 
principles  of  a  great  reference  collec- 
tion, that  a  step  in  advance  would  be  its 
connection  with  provincial  or  municipal 
libraries,  empowering  the  national 
library  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
smaller  institutions  without  detriment  to 
its  own  collection,  and  to  the  undoubted 
advantage  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

With  the  tremendous  strides  which 
Canada  is  making  in  every  direction,  ma- 
terially, educationally  and  along  the  lines 
of  aesthetic  culture,  the  provision  for  a 
national  library  cannot  long  be  delayed, 
if  the  degree  of  improvement  which  has 
been  going  on  throughout  the  Dominion 
is  to  continue.  The  special  care  be- 
stowed by  the  Government  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  smaller  public  libraries 
is   the  admiration   of  all   who  are   ac- 


quainted with  it.  It  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional machinery  of  Canada  to  provide 
a  good,  strong  national  library  in  the 
forefront  of  library  development,  from 
which  could  be  derived  advantageous 
help  in  the  work  of  its  scholars,  histo- 
rians, scientists  and  investigators  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  overshadow- 
ing reliance  for  every  library  effort  made 
in  Canada. 

Mr  Burpee's  arguments  as  worked 
out  in  his  plea  for  a  national  library  pre- 
sent a  strong  case,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  power  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  schools  and  libraries  in  Canada 
should  overlook  the  splendid  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  foundation  of  a  national 
library.  Canada  in  its  present  develop- 
ment is  but  a  hint  of  greater  things  to 
come,  and  in  this  development  the  libra- 
ries, both  large  and  small,  are  to  have 
a  great  part.  The  present  is,  therefore, 
the  time  for  a  beginning,  even  though  a 
small  one,  for  the  center  from  which 
the  inspiration  and  fostering  care  may 
go  out  to  library  effort  throughout  the 
Dominion. 


The  Passing  of  Sam  Walter  Foss 

The  librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Somerville  (Mass.),  Sam  Walter  Foss, 
as  he  was  best  known,  died  February  26, 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  more  than 
a  year,  at  his  home  in  Somerville.  Per- 
haps no  man  who  has  come  into  library 
circles  in  the  last  few  years  had  en- 
deared himself  as  completely  to  those 
who  knew  him  as  did  Mr  Foss.  With- 
out pretension,  without  contention,  with 
the  utmost  good  humor,  he  attached  to 
himself  by  the  sterling  qualities  that 
were  apparent  in  the  least  association 
with  him,  an  enduring  regard  among 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
called  his  friends,  and  who  on  hearing 
of  his  death  feel  the  unutterable  loss 
that  accompanies  such  news  of  such  a 
friend. 

Mr  Foss  had  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  newspaper  work,  writing  on  all  sorts 
of  themes  which  were  always  more  or 
less   tinctured   with   his   keen   sense   of 
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humor.  His  warm-hearted  attitude,  as 
expressed  in  his  desire  to  be  **a  friend  to 
man,"  left  him  open  to  the  advance  of 
any  who  could  appreciate  the  things  that 
he  stood  for,  integrity,  earnestness,  work, 
and  a  charitable  feeling  toward  the  frail- 
ties of  humanity.  His  simplicity  of  man- 
ner, his  modesty  in  regard  to  his  own 
worth  and  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
position  of  "a  looker-on  in  Venice,"  left 
him  out  of  turmoil  many  times,  giving 
him  a  greater  opportunity  for  keen  ob- 
servation and  comment,  free  from  bit- 
terness. On  the  scenes  of  the  world  as 
they  passed  before  him. 

Few  who  were  present  at  the  Narra- 
gansett  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  ever 
forget  his  humorous  presentation  of  the 
delights  of  cataloging  and  his  comments 
on  the  foibles  of  library  management. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  passing  of 
such  a  character  as  Sam  Walter  Foss. 
His  good  humor  seemed  to  be  an  eternal 
source  of  pleasure,  and  its  going  makes 
the  loss  seem  not  only  irreparable,  but 
almost  incomprehensible. 


For  Free  Distribution 

The  sons  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  William 
Salter  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  finding  a 
number  of  copies  on  hand  of  their 
father's  "The  life  of  Tames  W.  Grimes, 
Governor  of  Iowa,  1854- 1858,  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  1859-1869,"  and 
aware  of  its  historical  value,  would  be 
glad  to  place  it  in  every  public  college  or 
school  library  in  Iowa  (and  in  the  ad- 
joining states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  ICansas  and  Mis- 
souri) which  does  not  possess  it  already, 
and  on  receipt  of  the  cost  of  wrapping 
ami  mailing  (25  cents)  will  send  it  ac- 
cordingly— so  long  as  copies  remain. 
This  offer  is  only  to  bona  fide  public  or 
semi-public  institutions,  and  not  to  pri- 
vate individuals  or  booksellers.  Address, 
George  B.  Salter,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Self-confidence  is  not  egotism.  It  is 
knowledge,  and  it  comes  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  the  ability  re- 
qu'site  for  what  one  undertakes.  Civiliza- 
tion to-day  rests  upon  self-confidence. 


Interesting  Children  in  Owning  Books 

A  librarian  who  was  successful  in  de- 
veloping an  interest  among  the  children 
using  the  library  tells  how  it  was  done  as 
follows : 

Letters  like  the  one  below  were  sent 
out  to  the  school  children  of  the  town 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades  for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  them  in  read- 
ing and  owning  the  best  books  only. 

To  make  the  letters  seem  as  personal 
as  possible,  they  were  put  in  envelopes 
and  sealed,  and  the  teachers  were  will- 
ing to  address  and  hand  them  out  in 
school  and  in  other  ways  to  help  them 
along. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls: — ^You  all  like 
to  read  stories  and  often  come  to  the 
public  library  to  get  the  books  you  hear 
about.  But  how  many  of  you  have  small 
libraries  all  your  own?  If  you  haven't 
started  one  already,  don't  you  want  to 
begin  now?  Each  of  you  knows  some 
favorite  book  that  you  would  like  to  have 
for  your  very  own.  Think  over  your 
book-friends  and  make  out  a  list  of  those 
you  like  best.  This  letter  will  show  you 
how  to  get  and  keep  these  ''friends"  for 
always.  Come  to  the  library  and  see  the 
"Child's  own  library"  in  the  children's 
room.  You  will  find  more  "friends" 
there.  Then  talk  it  over  with  the  libra- 
rian and  tell  her  what  books  you  already 
have  and  what  you  want  to  get. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  honor  roll  of 
"Library  Owners"  posted  in  the  chil- 
dren's room.  Your  name  can  be  on  it 
as  soon  as  you  start  your  library,  provid- 
ing you  get  only  first-class  books  such  as 
those  you  will  find  in  the  public  library. 

How  to  choose  your  books 

Think  what  books  you  have  enjoyed 
most  and  would  like  to  read  again.  What 
picture  books  are  beautiful  to  you  so 
that  you  would  like  to  see  them  often? 
Do  you  know  the  books  that  Walter 
Crane,  Ralph  Caldecott  and  Kate  Green- 
away  have  made  pictures  for?  And  you 
surely  know  the  Brownies.  Do  you  know 
Uncle  Remus,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Cin- 
derella, Tiny  Tim,  Heidi,  Johnny  Bear, 
Hans   Brinker,   and  Jo   and   Amy?     If 
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they  are  not  friends  of  yours  already, 
you  will  want  to  know  them  soon. 

Examine  the  books  on  the  "Child's 
own  library"  bookshelves.  They  are 
some  of  the  best  to  be  found.  Invite 
your  father  and  mother  to  come  and 
see  them,  too.  If  you  cannot  decide 
yourself  just  what  you  want  to  get  first, 
talk  it  over  with  the  librarian  and  she 
will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

New  books  will  be  ordered  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  and  will  arrive 
about  two  weeks  after  that.  Tell  the 
librarian  what  book  you  want  to  buy 
and  she  will  have  it  ordered  for  you. 
You  need  not  pay  for  the  book  until  it 
comes. 

If  some  books  cost  more  money  than 
you  have,  maybe  Santa  Claus  will  bring 
them  to  you  next  Qiristmas.  Books 
would  make  fine  presents  for  you  to  give 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  too,  and  so 
help  them  to  start  libraries. 
Ways  to  earn  money 

Books  cost  money,  but  any  alert  boy 
or  girl  who  means  business  could  earn 
enough  to  buy  at  least  one  book  a  year. 
In  a  few  years  you  could  own  an)rwhere 
from  ID  to  50  books — a  little  library  all 
your  own. 

Snow  Qubs.  Have  you  noticed  a 
certain  kind  of  work  that  many  people 
in  town  forget  all  about  doing  in  the 
winter?  Why  not  organize  snow  clubs 
on  different  streets  or  including  the  boys 
living  in  your  block?  Then,  after  the 
snow  is  carefully  cleaned  off  your  own 
walk,  to  show  how  well  you  can  do  it, 
take  orders  to  clean  the  walks  around 
the  block  for  the  people  who  haven't 
time  to  do  it  themselves.  Elect  a  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  club  and  a  com- 
mittee to  solicit  work.  Keep  an  account 
book.  Watch  for  the  next  snowstorm 
or  the  day  when  the  ice  is  thawing  and 
be  the  first  to  get  the  walks  cleared  off 
around  your  block.  Do  good  team  work 
and  get  lots  of  fun  out  of  it. 

Improvements  Clubs.  In  the  spring 
there  will  be  even  better  chances  if 
you  watch  for  them.  There  is  a  soci- 
ety in  town  that  wants  all  the  yards  and 
streets  kept  clean   and   they  need   your 


help.  That  takes  work,  so  here  is  your 
chance  again.  B^in  on  your  own  yard 
and  then  find  out  what  neighbors  want 
help  with  theirs.  Besides  the  money  you 
earn,  possibly  you  can  make  your  street 
the  most  beautiful  one  in  town. 

It  may  be  that  you  could  work  better 
by  yourself.  You  might  start  a  small 
garden  in  the  spring  and  sell  fresh  vege- 
tables or  flowers.  If  you  can  raise  the 
best  lettuce  in  town,  or  the  finest  sweet 
peas,  people  will  want  to  buy  them.  A 
book  in  the  library  called  "Children's 
gardens"  and  another  called  "Mary's  gar- 
den and  how  it  grew"  will  help  you. 
Girls  just  as  well  as  boys  can  earn  money 
in  these  ways. 

You  could  even  save  some  of  the  pen- 
nies you  now  spend  for  gum  and  candy. 
You  will  forget  the  candy  in  a  day,  but 
you  can  keep  the  book  for  years. 

These  are  only  suggestions.  Look 
around  for  yourself  and  you  will  find 
many  other  ways  to  earn  a  library. 

How  to  keep  your  books 

Why  not  make  your  own  book- 
shelves? The  little  three-shelf  oak  book- 
case in  the  children's  room  was  made  by 
the  manual  training  boys.  Come  and  see 
it.  You  could  not  find  a  better  one  in  the 
stores.  Or,  if  that  is  too  large  to  begin 
with,  design  and  make  a  bookrack  that 
will  hold  10  or  12  books.  See  the  one 
on  the  table  in  the  children's  room, 
which  was  also  made  by  the  manual 
training  boys. 

Don't  forget  to  read  the  library  book- 
mark. It  will  show  you  how  to  keep 
your  books  in  good  condition. 

After  all,  even  if  you  cannot  have 
bookshelves,  get  as  many  books  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  cannot  get  them  this  year, 
at  least  you  can  make  a  list  of  what  you 
want  and  have  it  ready. 

And  don't  forget  that  the  public  library 
is  for  you  to  use  all  the  time.  Bring 
your  parents  and  your  friends  with  you. 
We  want  everyone  to  enjoy  the  library 
Magazines  and  books.  Your  friend, 
The  Librarian. 

Fresh,  clean  copies  of  the  75  books 
chosen    for   special    emphasis   were    put 
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on  the  new  "Child's  own  library"  book- 
case, 26  inches  wide  by  40  inches  high,  in 
one  comer  of  the  children's  room.  I 
followed  largely  the  list  recommended  by 
Miss  Hunt  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  in  her  "The  child's  own  library," 
adding  a  few  others  that  I  thought  es- 
pecially good.  As  I  am  much  interested 
in  village  improvement  work,  I  wanted 
to  try  a  few  such  suggestions,  too,  for 
the  town  is  rather  lacking  in  civic  pride 
and  ambition  for  betterment. 

In  the  spring  I  also  tried  another  plan 
to  interest  the  children  in  gardening 
that  proved  attractive  to  many  of  them. 
Underneath  a  wall  poster  calling  atten- 
tion to  garden  books,  I  had  a  miniature 
garden  in  a  shallow  box  on  a  low  table. 
It  represented  a  vacant  lot  made  into  a 
garden  next  to  a  lot  on  which  a  house, 
bam  and  windmill  stood.  These  latter 
were  made  of  cardboard  and  painted  by 
children  in  one  of  the  primer  grades. 
Flower  seeds  were  planted  around  these 
premises  and  the  vegetable  seeds  planted 
in  rows  and  labeled,  in  the  garden.  The 
children  could  hardly  keep  their  fingers 
off  the  seedlings  in  their  zeal  to  point 
out  to  each  other  what  were  coming  up. 

It  took  no  more  time  to  get  into  shape 
than  a  well-made  picture  buUetb  would 
have  taken  and,  I  think,  was  much  more 
effective.  Colored  pictures  of  flowers 
and  fruits  from  the  picture  collection 
were  hung  around  the  room. 

These  suggestions  may  seem  more  ap- 
propriate for  use  in  schools  than  in 
libraries,  but  our  library  is  very  closely 
associated  with  the  schools  of  the  town, 
both  being  managed  by  the  same  board, 
and  I  thought  we  might  try  other  than 
the  usual  reading  list  and  picture  bulletin 
methods. 


Books  educate  a  man,  purify  his  tastes, 
make  him  realize  his  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  gradually  force  him 
to  a  recognition  of  the  true  standards  of 
literary  judgment.  In  time  they  make 
him  indifferent  to  any  judgment  but  his 
own,  and  that  is  the  best  service  that 
books  or  men  can  do  for  men. 


Children's  Magazines 

Margaret  0.   Fraaer,  teacher,  Alcott  school, 
Chicago 

Magazines  have  been  a  popular  fea- 
ture of  literature  both  for  adults  and 
young  people  for  many  years.  The  de- 
mand for  good  magazines  is  growing 
greater  every  year,  but  as  yet  the  field 
of  magazines  for  children  is  very  limited 
and  of  little  literary  value.  A  desire  for 
firsthand  knowledge  in  the  subject  led 
me  recently  to  investigate  material  at 
hand  designed  for  children. 

The  American  magazines  which  I  re- 
viewed were:  Youth's  Companion,  Saint 
Nicholas,  World's  Chronicle,  The  Ameri- 
can Boy,  The  Boy's  Magazine,  The  Chil- 
dren's Magazine,  Little  Folks,  some  of 
the  children's  supplements  of  two  Chi- 
cago newspapers,  and  also  the  children's 
pages  of  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
Woman's  Companion. 

The  majority  of  these  magazines  are 
suitable  for  boys  and  girls  over  lo  years 
of  age.  The  contents  of  the  first  five 
run  along  parallel  lines;  they  contain 
stories,  short  and  continued ;  travelogues ; 
current  events;  humane  papers;  review 
of  new  books;  departments  of  photogra- 
phy; construction  work;  electricity  and 
mechanics;  collections  of  stamps,  coins, 
curios ;  popular  sciences ;  tangles,  puzzles, 
jokes. 

The  Youth's  Companion  has  a  special 
page  for  girls  which  deals  with  occupa- 
tions for  women,  such  as  art  leather- 
work,  beadwork,  etc. ;  hints  on  nursing  the 
sick,  and  household  economics.  The 
Youth's  Companion  and  Saint  Nicholas 
also  have  pages  for  little  folks. 

All  these  magazines  are  on  a  par  with 
one  another  in  their  various  departments. 
The  current  events  are  well  chosen  and 
treated  in  a  broadminded,  dignified  man- 
ner, giving  the  reader  a  clear,  concise 
idea  of  the  topics  under  discussion.  The 
travelogues  are  well  selected  and  intelli- 
gently written.  In  Saint  Nicholas, 
Youth's  Companion  and  World's  Chron- 
icle the  travelogues  are  illustrated  with 
excellent  prints.  The  articles  on  "kind- 
ness to  animals"  are  very  good  and  ought 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  boys  and  girls 
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in  teaching  them  how  to  care  for  and  pro- 
tect animals.  The  departments  of  pho- 
tography, construction  work  and  engi- 
neering are  most  scientifically  managed 
and  are  of  great  value  to  the  readers. 

Magazines  must  give  to  their  readers 
something  besides  the  technical  line  of 
reading.  Boys  and  girls  want  stories  and 
need  stories,  and  this  is  where  the  ma- 
jority of  these  magazines  fail.  The  best 
stories  are  to  be  found  in  Youth's  Com- 
panion, World's  Chronicle  and  Saint 
Nicholas,  These  stories  are  simple, 
wholesome  and  well  written,  emphasizing 
the  best  qualities  of  the  characters  in- 
volved. Most  of  them  are  illustrated  by 
black  and  white  prints.  In  the  Youth's 
Companion  and  the  World's  Chronicle 
these  prints  are  too  small  and  not  very 
clear,  but  in  Saint  Nicholas  the  black  and 
white  prints  are  very  good  and  the  col- 
ored pictures  are  most  artistic. 

Among  the  splendid  collection  of  sto- 
ries in  Saint  Nicholas  I  found  a  group  of 
illustrated  stories  which  might  well  have 
been  left  out  of  a  magazine  of  such  high 
character.  It  was  a  group  of  railroad 
stories  in  which  the  boys  find  themselves 
in  the  most  precarious  situations,  always 
escaping  most  tragic  deaths  and  hailed  as 
heroes  by  everyone.  The  illustrations 
were  extremely  sensational,  more  worthy 
of  the  Police  Octette  or  Fireside  Com- 
panion than  Saint  Nicholas.  These  sto- 
ries were  well  written  and  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  The  American  Boy 
and  The  Boy's  Magazine  are  full  of  sen- 
sational stories  like  the  above,  but  their 
composition  and  form  are  not  as  good. 
The  characters  move  in  good  society, 
which  serves  as  a  cloak  to  the  underlying 
trend  of  sensationalism.  Their  English  is 
extremely  cheap  and  slangy.  The  moral 
element  involved  is  far  from  uplifting. 
These  magazines  are  subscribed  for  by 
families  in  which  the  inickel  weeklies 
would  not  be  tolerated,  on  the  strength 
of  the  value  of  the  other  articles  found 
in  them.  Such  stories  should  be  discour- 
aged. The  eflFect  on  young  folks  is  only 
too  well  known,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  juvenile  and  criminal  courts. 

The  other  extreme  of  children's  liter- 


ature is  also  to  be  decried,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently found  in  Sunday  school  weeklies. 
The  children  in  them  are  often  preter- 
naturally  good  and  extremely  sentimen- 
tal. They  are  good  not  because  of  the 
joy  to  be  gained  in  living  by  being  good, 
but  because  they  fear  some  terrible  pun- 
ishment will  befall  them  after  death  if 
they  are  not  so.  Such  stories  are  most 
dangerous  to  the  children  in  whose  hands 
they  fall,  because  they  often  upset  and 
sicken  them,  causing  them  to  shrink  away 
from  religious  teaching. 

The  Children's  Magazine  and  Little 
Folks  are  for  children  under  lo,  but  are 
of  little  literary  value.  They  contain 
fairy  stories,  animal  stories,  stories  for 
everyday  life,  etc.,  poems,  puzzles  and 
jokes.  The  composition  of  these  stories  is 
not  good  and  the  English  used  is  very 
poor.  The  poems  are  little  verses  by  un- 
known authors.  The  pages  for  very  little 
ones  are  stories  with  pictures  inserted 
here  and  there  in  place  of  words,  making 
them  puzzles  instead  of  stories.  The  pict- 
ures in  Little  Folks  are  very  simple,  such 
as  little  children  enjoy.  Both  black  and 
white  and  colors  are  employed.  These 
are  the  best  features  of  the  magazine. 
The  pages  for  little  folks  in  Saint  Nicho- 
las and  the  Youth's  Companion  are  in- 
teresting and  of  good  quality,  consisting 
of  simple  animal  and  child  life  stories, 
poems,  puzzles,  etc.  The  illustrations 
are  correspondingly  good.  The  pages  for 
children  found  in  the  woman's  maga- 
zines are  very  interesting  also.  Some  of 
the  stories  told  by  Laura  Richards  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  are  interesting, 
but  I  do  not  like  her  fables,  which  are 
pure  copies  of  ^sop's  fables,  in  which 
she  places  other  animals  as  characters. 
For  instance,  "The  fable  of  the  foolish 
tortoise''  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  "The 
foolish  crow,"  with  the  surroundings 
changed  to  suit  the  environment  of  a  tor- 
toise. 

When  one  considers  how  few  mothers 
and  children's  nurses  are  acquainted  with 
good,  suitable  stories  and  poems  for  chil- 
dren, what  a  wonderful  opportunity  all 
these  magazines  lose  in  not  placing 
among  their  contents  more  of  the  stand- 
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ard  stories  and  poems  suitable  for  chil- 
dren of  various  ages.  In  all  my  maga- 
zine reading  I  did  not  find  any  of  the 
standard  animal  stories,  folk  tales,  fairy 
stories  or  fables,  and  very  few  poems 
•by  well-known  authors.  In  many  homes 
the  only  literature  children  read  are  the 
magazines  and  newspapers.  What  a 
splendid  education  it  would  be  for  par- 
ents, nurses  and  children  if  some  such 
literature  was  to  be  found  in  them.  Every 
magazine  should  also  have  a  department 
of  suggestive  reading  for  young  folks 
conducted  along  the  lines  of  Hamilton 
Mabie's  outlines  for  reading  in  the  La- 
dies* Home  Journal,  This  would  make 
the  readers  realize  that  magazine  articles 
are  only  a  very  small  part  of  literature 
and  would  help  them  to  make  a  better 
choice  of  books. 

If  indulged  in  moderately  magazine 
reading  has  a  very  broadening  effect.  The 
reader  gets  an  insight  into  many  subjects 
he  would  never  touch  upon  otherwise. 
The  current  events  columns  keep  him 
posted  on  the  daily  events  of  importance 
in  the  world.  The  stories  interest  him 
and  tend  to  instill  in  him  a  desire  to  read 
more.  The  better  the  stories  the  better 
his  appreciation  of  literature  will  be. 

The  greatest  evil  of  magazine  reading 
is  to  get  the  magazine  reading  habit  to 
such  a  degree  that  all  other  forms  of 
reading  are  neglected,  especially  the  read- 
ing of  good  books.  The  too  constant 
reading  of  magazines  makes  the  reader 
always  desirous  of  a  change  of  subject, 
resulting  in  the  most  detrimental  habit 
which  exists  among  so  many  adults  to- 
day— that  of  starting  a  book  at  dinner 
time  and  sitting  up  most  of  the  night  to 
finish  it.  The  consequence  is  that  no 
book  of  value  can  be  read  that  way  and 
the  reader  gets  such  a  bare  idea  of  the 
plot  that  after  reading  several  books  in 
the  same  way  he  does  not  know  to  which 
story  certain  characters  belong.  It  is 
much  better  for  the  young  reader  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  to  read  a  few  good  stand- 
ard books  over  and  over  again,  absorbing 
not  only  the  story  involved  but  also  the 
style  and  language  of  the  author. 

The  number  of  children's  magazines  is 


small ;  the  number  of  valuable  children's 
magazines  is  infinitely  small.  Our  libra- 
ries carry  very  few  of  them.  The  New- 
berry library  carries  none  at  all.  In  the 
Thomas  Hughes  room  of  the  public 
library  I  found  Saint  Nicholas,  The 
American  Boy  and  The  Children's  Maga- 
zine, Of  these  three  Saint  Nicholas  alone 
is  worthy  of  a  place.  Besides  these  were 
a  few  other  magazines  of  travel  and  out- 
door life,  but  these  were  not  essentially 
for  children.  Our  public  schools  are 
promoting  a  good  cause  in  organizing 
The  World's  Chronicle  clubs,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  subscribers  to  the  mag- 
azine of  that  name.  They  are  thus  put- 
ting into  the  hands  of  the  children  a 
wholesome  and  valuable  magazine  which 
is  very  inexpensive. 


Twelve  Lessons  on  the  Use  of  the 
Library 

The  following  program  is  the  one  used 
by  Miss  Tobitt  of  Omaha  (Neb.)  pub- 
lic library  in  her  work  with  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

I.  Classification  and  the  use  of  the 
card  catalog. 
2,  3,  4.  Reference  books. 

a.  Encyclopaedias     and     dic- 
tionaries. 

b.  Authors  and  their  works, 

c.  Nature  books. 

5.  Poole's  index  and  the  use  of  the 

magazines. 

6.  How  to  prepare  a  bibliography. 

7.  The  essentials  of  a  good  book  for 

children.    The  guidance  of  chil- 
dren's reading. 
8, 9.  Classes   of   books    for   children : 
picture  books,  myths  and  leg- 
ends, poetry,  stories,  etc. 
10,  II.  Books  for  the  use  of  teachers  in 
teaching : — Education,     biogra- 
phy,    history,     nature      study, 
geography,    public    documents, 
state  laws. 
12.  General  review. 
Constructive  work  after  each  lesson. 
The  relations  between  schools  and  li- 
braries are  growing  stronger  all  the  time. 
Such  work  as  it  carried  on  in  Omaha 
greatly  helps  that  growth. 
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The  Trip  to  the  Pasadena  Conference 

The  route  to  and  from  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  at  Pasadena  offers  attractions 
equal  to  any  on  the  continent.  Oppor- 
tunities like  this  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  our 
country,  are  seldom  offered.  Friends 
of  A.  L.  A.  members  are  welcome  to 
join  this  party  and  have  full  benefit  of 
all  rates  and  hospitalities  on  pa)rment  of 
entrance  fee  and  membership  for  one 
year  in  the  A.  L.  A.  ($3.00),  to  C.  B. 
Roden,  treasurer,  Public  library,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

The  traveling  arrangements  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Raymond  &  Whit- 
comb  Company,  whose  services  will  in- 
sure the  maximum  of  comfort  and  mini- 
mum of  trouble.  The  trip  outlined  has 
been  carefully  chosen  by  the  Travel  com- 
mittee as  giving  the  best  and  most  fa- 
mous scenic  features  of  the  Southwest. 
The  prices  are  the  result  of  months  of 
comparison  and  revision,  and  are  the 
best  that  were  offered. 

The  announcement  is  made  in  two 
parts:  i)  The  personally-conducted 
party.  2)  The  rates  for  those  wishing 
to  travel  independently. 

To  register  with  the  special  party  send 
$5.00  as  first  payment  on  ticket,  at  once 
or  not  later  than  April  20,  to  F.  W. 
Faxon,  83  Francis  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
stating  kind  of  accommodation  wanted 
and  information  regarding  roommate  at 
hotels  en  route.  Remainder  of  payment 
to  be  made  to  Raymond  &  Whitcomb 
Company,  306  Washington  street,  Bos- 
ton, before  May  i. 

Members  from  the  East  will  start  on 
May  12.  The  special  train  will  start 
from  Chicago,  May  13,  at  six  p.  m.,  over 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad.  Those  from  such 
points  as  St  Louis  and  cities  south  of 
the  Ohio  river  will  join  the  train  at  Kan- 
sas City,  May  14.  For  special  informa- 
tion delegates  from  the  vicinity  of  Chi- 
cago should  write  to  J.  F.  Phelan,  Pub- 
lic library,  Chicago,  111. ;  those  in  or  near 
New  York  city,  to  C.  H.  Brown,  Pub- 
lic library.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  all  others 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company,  306 
Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  first  stop  will  be  made  at  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  to  allow  a  visit  to  the 
Fred  Harvey  Indian  and  Mexican 
museum,  and  a  stop  will  be  made  to  ex- 
amine the  Indian  Pueblo  village  of 
Laguna,  N.  M.  The  arrival  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  will  be  early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  the  party  will  be  transferred 
to  the  El  Tover  hotel,  where  a  stay  of 
36  hours  will  be  made.  This  hotel  is 
at  the  brink  of  the  canyon,  which  is 
nearly  a  mile  deep  and  13  miles  wide  at 
this  point.  Trips  into  the  canyon  on 
horse-  or  mule-back,  rides  and  walks 
along  the  canyon  rim,  and  sunset  trips 
to  Hopi  Point  are  among  the  possibilities. 

The  week  at  Pasadena  will  be  entirely 
independent,  no  reservations  or  expenses 
are  provided  for  by  the  committee. 

The  special  party  will  leave  Saturday, 
May  27.  In  the  meantime  an  excursion 
to  Mt  Lowe  by  trolley,  a  climb  up  Mt 
Wilson,  a  trip  to  Avalon,  Santa  Catalina 
Island,  25  miles  out  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
are  possible.  Visits  to  Riverside  with 
its  Mission  Inn,  Redlands,  and  others  of 
the  beautiful  towns  surrounded  by  orange 
groves,  can  readily  be  made.  San 
Gabriel  Mission,  the  ostrich  farm.  Long 
Beach  and  San  Pedro  will  offer  special 
attractions  at  special  rates.  Parties  for 
all  these  will  doubtless  be  arranged  for 
by  the  local  ccwnmittee. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  party  will 
leave  for  the  North,  the  first  stop  being 
Santa  Barbara,  remaining  there  over 
night  at  the  Hotel  Potter.  A  trip  along 
the  beautiful  shore,  and  a  visit  to  famous 
Santa  Barbara  Mission,  with  its  noted 
bells  and  view,  will  be  some  of  the  at- 
tractions. An  all-day  ride  along  the 
coast,  passing  several  interesting  places, 
brings  the  party  to  the  famous  Hotel 
Del  Monte,  at  Monterey.  Two  nights 
will  be  spent  here,  and  the  "Seventeen- 
mile  drive"  will  be  taken  by  auto.  The 
Del  Monte  stop  will  be  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  whole  trip. 

The  next  day  the  party  will  take  lunch 
at  the  Big  Trees  near  Santa  Cruz,  and 
after  inspecting  this  grove  of  giants, 
will  proceed  to  San  Jose  for  the  night. 
An  opportunity  to  visit  the  Lick  observa- 
tory is  offered  here. 

The  next  dav  a  luncheon  at  Leland 
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Stanford  Jr  university  is  offered  by  the 
Stanford  library  club,  and  the  afternoon 
brings  the  party  to  San  Francisco.  Head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco  will  be  at  the 
Fairmount  hotel,  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  located  hotels  in  the  city.  The 
view  here  is  superb,  and  the  whole  city 
may  be  seen,  with  the  wonderful  bay 
beyond  it.  The  stay  here  for  two  days 
will  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

Those  taking  the  Yosemite  Park  trip 
will  leave  San  Francisco  June  2,  the 
trip  through  the  valley  being  $0  arranged 
that  it  can  all  be  seen  by  daylight. 

Those  who  do  not  take  the  Yosemite 
trip  will  proceed  to  Sacramento,  and  the 
day  will  be  spent  there  seeing  the  city. 

The  next  stop  will  be  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  opportunity  will  be  given  to  see 
the  city,  the  tabernacle  and  Great  Salt 
Lake.  After  leaving  here,  the  journey 
is  through  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, winding  up  and  down,  in  and  out 
through  canyons,  gorges,  tunnels.  The 
highest  point  reached  is  Tennessee  Pass, 
T0440  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Royal 
Gorge  is  the  culmination  of  the  trip, 
where  at  the  narrowest  point  the  rail- 
way passes  over  a  bridge  hung  from 
girders  mortised  into  the  smooth  sides  of 
the  canyon,  over  the  boiling  river,  while 
the  rock  walls  tower  2600  feet  above. 

Two  days  will  be  spent  at  Mani- 
tou,  where  a  drive  through  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods  is  included  in  the  ticket. 
Other  points  are  Pikes  Peak,  Crippled 
Creek,  Ute  Pass,  Cheyenne  Canyon,  etc. 

From  Manitou  the  party  goes  directly 
east,  with  a  stop  at  Denver,  where  op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  to  see  the  li- 
brary and  the  capital  city  of  Colorado. 

A.  L.  A.  special  party  prices 

To  Pasa- 

Roundtrip,  dena  only 

all  expenses  and  R.  R. 

included  ticket  back. 

New  York   $241  $170 

Boston    246  17s 

Albany*     246  166 

Buffalo*     232.50  151 

P'^troit*    216  136 

Oiicago     196  121 

St    Louis  (joining  par- 
ty at  Kansas   City)       193  119 

Kansas    City    176  105 

Minneapolis-St    Paul..      196  121 

*Rate8  are  not  quite  so  much  as  here  given. 


These  prices  include  all  expenses,  ex- 
cept the  stay  in  Pasadena,  provide  for 
a  double  lower  berth  on  Pullmans,  two 
in  a  room,  without  private  bath,  at  hotel 
en  route,  one  trunk  to  a  person,  to  be 
available  only  at  Pasadena,  Del  Monte, 
San  Francisco  and  Manitou. 

Opportunities  to  join  the  party  for 
certain  parts  of  the  trip  will  be  given. 

Those  wishing  to  return  by  any  of  the 
northern  routes  may  do  so  by  paying 
$15  extra  when  purchasing  round-trip 
tickets. 

All  the  reduction  in  rates  is  made  from 
Chicago  and  St  Louis  and  points  west 
thereof,  so  that  passengers  not  listed  in 
the  above,  will  purchase  one-way  tickets 
to  point  of  junction  with  the  special 
party.  Those  from  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh,  Washing- 
twi,  will  join  the  party  in  Chicago,  and 
arrange  with  Raymond  &  Whitcomb 
Company  to  purchase  party  tickets  from 
there. 

Information  for  those  not  traveling  with  the 
special  party 

Tickets  are  on  sale  only  May  12,  13, 
14,  in  the  Middle  West,  and  only 
May  II,  12,  13  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
good  returning  until  July  31.  They  are 
good  going  by  any  of  the  central  or 
southern  transcontinental  lines,  and  a 
trip  to  San  Francisco  may  be  included 
without  extra  charge,  if  so  specified  at 
time  of  purchase  of  ticket.  A  vise 
charge  of  50  cents  will  be  made  on  the 
return  part  of  the  ticket. 

Railroad   round-trip  fares  and    Pullman 
charges 

The  round-trip  fare  from  Boston  will 
be  $116.50,  and  $18.50  for  Pullman  one 
way;  New  York,  $112.50  and  $18;  Pitts- 
burgh, $93.50  and  $15.50;  Chicago, 
$72.50  and  $13 ;  St  Louis  $70  and  $12.50; 
Memphis,  $70  and  $12;  Little  Rock,  $70 
and  $10;  Kansas  City,  $60  and  $11; 
Washington,  $106.50  and  $17.50;  Minne- 
apolis-St Paul,  $73.50  and  $13;  Omaha, 
$60  and  $11 ;  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  San 
Antonio,  $60  and  $10. 

The  rates  are  given  on  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad.  If  stop  at  Grand  Canyon  is 
made,  an  additional  charge  of  $6.50  on 
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railroad  ticket,  and  $2.50  on  Pullman, 
will  be  made. 

The  Travel  committee  cannot  make  ar- 
rangements for  those  who  wish  to  take 
some  different  route  or  train  other  than 
the  A.  L.  A.  special  to  Pasadena,  but  a 
list  of  the  various  roads  with  rates  will 
be  given  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin. 


A.  L.  A.  Accommodations  at  Pasadena 

The  Maryland  hotel  has  been  desig- 
nated headquarters  for  the  A.  L.  A.  at 
Pasadena,  May  18-25.  On  the  European 
plan  the  rates  are  from  $2  a  day  (one  in 
room  with  bath)  to  75  cents  (four  in 
room,  two  beds,  without  bath).  On  the 
American  plan,  front  $4  (one  in  room 
with  bath)  to  $2.50  (four  in  room,  two 
beds,  without  bath).  Within  a  few  min- 
utes' walk  are  restaurants  where  meals 
are  served  from  35  to  50  cents.  Another 
hotel  mentioned  is  the  GuimFalda  hotel. 
On  the  European  plan,  $1.50  and  $1,  with 
and  without  bath.  On  the  American  plan, 
$3.50  and  $3  each  person. 

Other  hotels  are  said  to  be  good  and 
rates  go  from  $3.50  to  $2.50.  Rooms  and 
boarding  houses  oflFer  a  rate  of  $1.50  to 
$3  a  day.  Reservations  for  those  who 
wish  to  be  at  headquarters  should  be  sent 
direct  to  the  Maryland  hotel.  Those  who 
wish  for  reservations  elsewhere  should 
write  to  Miss  Nellie  M.  Russ,  Public 
library,  stating  explicitly  what  is  wanted 
in  their  case. 

A  local  committee  in  the  interests  of 
the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  Pasadena, 
May  18-25,  has  been  organized  with  the 
following  membership:  Miss  N.  M. 
Russ,  librarian  of  the  Pasadena  public 
library,  chairman;  Board  of  trustees  of 
the  Pasadena  public  library,  Helen  E. 
Haines,  D.  M.  Linnard  (manager  Mary- 
land hotel),  Frank  G.  Hogan,  A.  J. 
Bretonneau,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
trade;  Gladys  Brounson,  library  of 
Throop,  polytechnic  institute;  Winifred 
Skinner,  librarian  of  Throop  academy 
library;  Jessie  Haines,  librarian  of  the 
Solar  observatory;  M.  E.  Wakefield, 
librarian  of  the  high  school  library: 
Purd   B.  Wright,  librarian  of  the  Los 


Angeles  public  library,  and  Minnie  Oak- 
ley, of  the  Los  Angeles  public  library. 
For  cooperation  witfi  this  library  com- 
mittee the  Board  of  trade  has  appointed 
a  special  committee  from  that 'organiza- 
tion, with  J.  W.  Wood,  chairman.  This 
committee  will  have  charge  of  special 
reservations  (other  than  at  the  Mary- 
land) and  will  attend  to  the  entertain- 
ment and  other  affairs.  Local  enthusi- 
asm is  very  keen.  Pasadena  seems  to  be 
awaiting  the  event  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasurable  anticipation. 


A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  Notes 

Those  who  are  expecting  to  attend 
the  Pasadena  conference  and  wish  to 
have  their  names  in  the  advance  reg- 
ister should  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  78  East  Washington  street, 
Chicago,  111.,  not  later  than  April  25. 

After  April  i,  191 1,  owing  to  a 
change  in  numbering  the  streets  in  the 
business  section  of  Chicago,  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Executive  offices  of  the 
American  library  association  will  be 
changed  from  i  Washington  street  to 
78  East  Washington  street.  The  offices 
are  not  changed;  it  is  merely  the  ad- 
dress. 

George  B.  Utley,  Sec'y. 


A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Binding 

Although  the  publishers  have  not 
yet  sent  definite  assurances,  the  A.  L. 
A.  committee  on  binding  believes  that 
there  will  be  three  library  editions  of 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  none  of 
them  in  India  paper. 

i)  Sets  bound  by  Mr  Chivers,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  specifications. 
These  will  be  sold  by  the  publishers 
and  not  by  Mr  Chivers. 

2)  Sets  bound  according  to  tlie 
specifications  of  the  Library  association 
in  Great  Britain.  These  specifications 
are  somewhat  elaborate,  calling  for 
leather  backs  and  various  reinforce- 
ments. 

3)  Sets  bound  according  to  the 
specifications   of   the  A.   L.   A.    corn- 
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mittee  on  binding.     These  are  to  be 
bound  in  cloth. 

The  committee  regrets  that  at  this 
time  no  statement  of  the  extra  cost  of 
these  editions  can  be  given. 

A.  L.  Bailey,  Chairman. 


American  Library  Institute 

The  institute  board  plans  for  two 
meetings  in  191 1.  The  first  one  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  during  the  conference  of  A. 
L.  A.  in  May,  probably  with  two  ses- 
sions. 

No  formal  papers  will  be  read,  but 
rather  discussions  of  some  one  topic 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  all  present, 
the  sessions  to  end  with  the  answering 
of  written  questions,  submitted  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Fellows. 

As  one  of  the  program  committee, 
President  Bostwick  will  have  charge  of 
preparations  for  this  meeting.  He,  there- 
fore, wishes  to  ascertain  at  an  early  date 
who  of  the  Fellows  expect  to  attend  the 
Pasadena  conference,  and  also  requests 
suggestions  of  topics  for  discussions. 

Please  advise  the  secretary  as  soon  as 
practicable  respecting  both  particulars; 
doing  so  not  later  than  the  middle  week 
of  April. 

The  second  meeting  of  191 1  would 
best  be  held  in  or  near  New  York  city, 
during^  some  month  hereafter  to  be  de- 
termined. 

For  this  latter  occasion,  the  desire  is 
to  have  contributed  (and  printed  in  ad- 
vance) a  number  of  articles  of  consider- 
able length,  prepared  with  view  to  pub- 
lication. Such  papers,  together  with  the 
discussions  at  that  meeting,  to  be  subse- 
quently issued  in  a  volume  suitable  for 
distribution  and  sale.  Something  of  this 
kind  may  possibly  be  made  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  institute,  yearly 
or  otherwise. 

The  subject  of  each  paper  is  to  be 
named  by  the  contributor  and  submitted 
to  the  program  committee  beforehand. 
Some  articles  are  already  under  consid- 
eration ;  others  are  expected  in  due  time. 

Each  Fellow,  who  will  participate 
therein,  is  asked  to  communicate  within 
the  next  few  weeks  (prior  to  the  end  of 


July,  if  possible)  with  John  Cotton  Dana, 
Free  public  library,  Newark,  N.  J.,  one 
of  the  program  committee. 

Henry  J.  Carr,  Secy. 

League  Publications 

A  note  from  Miss  Templeton,  secre- 
tary of  the  League  of  library  commis- 
sions, calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
League  publications  are  now  handled  by 
the  American  library  association  publish- 
ing board  from  headquarters.  Requests 
for  this  material  should  be  sent  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


A  New  Cooperative  Plan 

The  council  of  the  Library  associa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  has  ap- 
pointed an  International  committee,  of 
which  L.  C.  Wharton  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  secretary,  to  consider  and  report 
on  matters  arising  from  the  1910  Inter- 
national conference,  to  arrange  partici- 
pation ih  future  conferences,  to  act  as  a 
welcome  committee  to  foreign  librarians, 
and  to  encourage  intercourse  between 
British  and  forei|^n  libraries.  Librarians 
intending  to  visit  England,  desiring  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Lilyary  asso- 
ciation, should  communicate  to  Mr 
Wharton  the  intention  and  the  date,  and, 
if  possible,  the  London  address  to  which 
communications  may  be  sent. 


Inexpensive  Prints 


The  remaining  sets  of  the  Harper  black 
and  white  prints,  which  were  taken  over 
in  bulk  from  the  Helman-Taylor  Co. 
several  years  ago  by  the  Pratt  in- 
stitute free  library,  are  now  offered  at 
a  nominal  price  in  order  to  close  out  the 
consignment.  The  original  sets  num- 
bered over  1600  prints  and  were  sold 
for  $5.  The  present  sets  now  contain 
about  1300  prints  and  are  offered  for 
$1,  express  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  The  material  is  very  well 
adapted  for  scrap-book  work  and  pic- 
ture bulletins,  including  portraits,  ani- 
mals, birds,  buildings,  etc.,  etc.  Address 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
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Pasadena  Program 

Thursday,  May  i8 

Executive  board  meeting,  4  tjo  p.  m. 
Evening — 

Addresses  of  welcome: 
For  the  city,  Dr  Robert  J.  Burdctte. 
For  the  library,  Dr  J.  W.  Baer. 
Greetings   on    behalf   of   the   California 
library     association,     L.    W.     Ripley, 
president. 
Response,  the  President  of  A.  L.  A. 
Informal  reception. 

Friday,  May  19 
Forenoon — 
Council. 
Afternoon — 

First  general  session, 
i)  President's  address — What  the  com- 
munity owes  the  library. 

2)  Address — -Willard      Huntington 

Wright,    literary    editor    Los    An- 
geles  Times. 

3)  Exploitation    of   the    public   library, 

A.    E.   Bostwick,   St   Louis  public 
library. 

4)  Reports    from   officers   and   commit- 

tees. 

Saturday,   May  20 
Forenoon — 

Second    general    session — with    the    Cali- 
fornia library  association. 
A    California    program,   with    Governor 
Hiram    Johnson,    John    Muir,    Luther 
Burbank,  Lincoln   Steffens  and  Mary 
Hunter  Austin  as  participants. 
Afternoon — 

Children's  librarians'  section. 

Public  meeting,   under  the   auspices  of 
the  Pasadena  women's  clubs, 
i)  Modern  library  work  with  children,  an 
illustrated  address,    Henry    E.    Legler, 
Chicago  public  library. 
2)  Children's    literature — Speaker    to    be 
selected. 

Sunday,  May  21 
Evening — 

Library  school  dinners  and  reunions. 

Monday,  May  22 
Forenoon — 

Third  general  session  with  the  League  of 

library  commissions, 
i)  The  administrative  units  in  library  ex- 
tension— the    township,    the    county, 
the  state,  etc.,  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon 
(Wis.). 

2)  California     county    library    extension, 

Harriet  G.  Eddy  (Cal.). 
Discussion — County    libraries    in    Ore- 
gon, Mary  F.  Isom  (Ore.). 

3)  The  basis  of  support  for  city  and  state 

library  work,  F.  F.  Hopper  (Wash.). 

4)  Personal  experiences  in  the  field,  Miss 

Marvin,  Miss  Askew,  Miss   Steams, 
Miss   Eddy. 


Afternoon — 

Los  Angeles  visit,  in  charge  of  Local  com- 
mittee. 

Tuesday,  May  23 
Forenoon — 

Fourth  general  session, 
i)  Illustrated   paper   on   materials   and 
methods  in   bookbinding,    from    Mr 
(Thivers — supplementary    to    Bretton 
Woods  exhibit. 

2)  Address — Dr  Benjamin  Idc  Wheeler, 

president.  University  of  California. 

3)  Address — Dr  J.  A.  B.  Scherer,  pres- 

ident Throop  Polytechnic  institute, 
Pasadena. 

4)  Branch   library   problems — a  sympo- 

sium. 
Afternoon — 

Automobile   ride   and   reception   tendered 
by  Pasadena  local  committee. 
Evening — 

Dinner  at  Hotel  Maryland,   tendered   by 
Local  committee. 

Wednesday,  May  24 
Afternoon — 

Fifth  general  session. 
Libraries  and  municipalities: 
i)  The  effect  of  the  commission  plan  of 
government    on    library    control — 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  Iowa  library  com- 
mission. 

2)  Public     library     administration     by 

school    boards. 

3)  Municipal   civil   service   as    affecting 

libraries — ^J.    T.    Jennings,    Seattle 
public  library. 
Discussion:      Humors    and    horrors 
of  city  civil  service  in  library  ad- 
ministration. 

4)  The    government    of    the    public   li- 

brary— ^J.  L.  Gillis,  California  state 
library. 

The  usual  provision  will  be  made  for  meet- 
ings of  all  sections  and  affiliated   societies. 


New  York  State  Library  Burned 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  ccrnies 
the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  New 
York  state  library  by  fire.  In  the  burning 
of  the  capitol  the  following  loss  is  noted  : 
The  state  library,  containing  nearly 
400,000  v.,  together  with  relics,  price- 
less documents,  many  dating  back  to  the 
colonial  days  and  irreplaceable. 

Assembly  and  senate  libraries  stored 
with  thousands  of  law  and  code  volumes, 
and  a  large  number  of  documents  and 
manuscripts  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

The  fire  was  started  by  electric  wires. 
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Pictures  for  Library  Use 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Could  you  give  space  for  a  brief  note 
on  some  series  of  historical  illustrations 
that  have  just  been  published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. — and  which  we  are 
perfecly  charmed  with?  I  think  for  any 
library  which  tries  to  help  the  school 
work  along  these  will  be  invaluable,  and 
the  colored  set  is  fine  for  children's  room 
or  schoolroom  decoration. 

The  first  is  Longmans'  Historical  wall 
pictures:  A  series  of  12  pictures,  illus- 
trating British  history  from  Roman  times 
to  the  present  day.  These  are  really 
charming  colored  orints  of  such  scenes 
as  King  John  sealing  the  Great  Char- 
ter, Henry  V  at  Agincourt,  the  Armada 
in  the  channel,  and  Wolfe  on  the  plains 
of  Abraham.  They  are  24x18  inches. 
The  other  series  is  "Longmans'  His- 
torical illustrations :  England  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages"  (from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteentfi  century),  six  portfolios  of  12 
plates  each,  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
times,  costume,  architecture,  etc.,  with 
descriptive  text.  These  plates  are  black 
and  white,  8x10  inches,  and  they  are 
really  very  interesting.  We  are  buying 
them  for  the  school  department  and  also 
for  general  circulation.  They  cost  2s.  6d. 
net  apiece,  or  15s.  net  for  the  set  of  six, 
or  on  this  side  90c.  apiece. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  other  set  cost 
$10.50  for  the  12  pictures,  or  80c.  each. 
The  set  comes  in  a  nice,  portfolio.  The 
English  price  of  these  is  2S.  6d.  net  each, 
^Ss.  net  for  the  set  in  portfolio,  but  they 
are  large  and  hard  to  pack,  so  perhaps 
not  easy  to  import. 

Louisa  M.  Hooper. 

Public  library,  Brookline,  Mass. 


A  Vacation  Tour 


A  vacation  tour  of  Japan,  organized  by 
Eliza  M.  Niblack  of  Indianapolis,  art 
critic  and  lecturer,  to  leave  Seattle  on  the 
steamer  Kamakura  Maru,  June  17,  191 1, 
and  returning  leaving  Yokohama,  August 
16,  is  highly  commended  to  those  desir- 
ing to  visit  Japan  the  coming  season. 
Miss  Niblack  visited  the  Orient  last  year 


collecting  art  objects,  carrying  with  her 
letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  influ- 
ence, thereby  being  enabled  to  gain  ac- 
cess for  herself  and  her  party  to  private 
collections  not  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
tourist.  As  the  primary  object  of  the  trip 
is  to  see  the  art  of  the  country  in  all 
its  phases,  not,  however,  neglecting  the 
places  and  scenes  of  interest  to  all  travel- 
ers, the  opportunity  is  a  rare  one. 

The  price  of  the  tour  will  be  $800  for 
the  round  trip  from  Chicago,  including 
all  expenses  not  strictly  personal.  In- 
quiries may  be  addressed  to  Eliza  M. 
Niblack,  109  West  North  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  References:  Prof.  Hal- 
sey  C.  Ives,  William  Henry  Fox,  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Seegmiller,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  Mary  Eileen  Ahem. 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  just  presented 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  library  a 
copy  of  the  "Golden  Latin  gospels," 
edited  from  a  rare  manuscript  in  his  pos- 
session, by  a  noted  English  scholar, 
H.  C.  Hoskier.  This  manuscript  was 
acquired  by  Mr  Morgan  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Thomas  Irwin  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
who  purchased  it  from  Mr  Quaritch 
about  20  years  ago.  It  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  famous  Hamilton  manuscripts, 
and  has  been  known  as  the  "Hamilton 
gospels,"  and  sometimes  referred  to  as 
''King  Henry  the  Eighth's  gospels."  It 
was  for  some  time  in  Berlin,  where  it 
was  studied  by  several  noted  German 
scholars.  The  book  is  privately  printed 
on  hand-made  Italian  paper  and  bound 
in  half  vellum.  While  it  is  not  so  ornate 
as  the  "Catalog  of  rare  books  and  manu- 
scripts," presented  to  the  library  by  Mr 
Morgan  last  year,  it  will  be  of  more  im- 
mediate help  in  the  editing  of  the  gospels 
in  the  Freer  collection,  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor Sanders  is  at  work. — Report. 


Many  a  time  has  a  student  come  to  me 
with  the  statement,  "you  know  that  book 
of  Stevenson's  you  mentioned  the  other 
day?  I  have  just  finished  reading  it,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  intend  to  read  an- 
other. Which  would  you  recommend  me 
to  read  next?" — Percival  Chubb. 
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Library  Section  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association 

The  newly  created  Library  section  of 
the  New  York  state  teachers'  associa- 
tion held  its  first  meeting  in  the  East 
high  school,  Rochester,  on  December  28, 
1 9 10,  in  connection  with  the  sixty-fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  association.  It 
is  pleasant  to  report  that  the  initiative 
for  the  section  was  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  State  teachers'  as- 
sociation rather  than  by  librarians.  As 
stated  by  this  committee,  it  was  felt  that 
in  order  to  keep  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion fully  abreast  of  the  most  advanced 
educational  movements  of  the  day  cer- 
tain new  sections  should  be  created,  one 
of  which  should  be  a  library  section.  At 
the  request  of  President  Forbes  of  the 
State  teachers'  association  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  high  school  libraries 
for  the  New  York  library  association 
prepared  a  program  and  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  section  until  it  could  be 
formally  organized.  The  successful 
launching  of  this  section  was  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  delightful  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion shown  not  only  by  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Teachers'  association, 
but  by  Library  commissions,  public 
libraries  and  individual  librarians.  Es- 
pecially valuable  was  the  work  of  Mrs 
Mary  Groves  Hansen  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  exhibit,  who  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  make  it  practically  help- 
ful. 

Two  sessions  were  held,  one  a  morn- 
ing meeting  conducted  by  Caroline  Web- 
ster, of  Geneseo,  the  other,  in  the  after- 
noon, a  joint  meeting  with  the  Normal 
and  English  sections.  The  morning  ses- 
sion was  a  round  table  conference  on 
the  school  library  and  was  held  in  a 
classroom  devoted  to  the  library  exhibit. 
The  attendance  of  50  or  more  included 
principals,  school  superintendents,  libra- 
rians of  high  and  normal  schools,  and 
teachers  of  elementary  schools.  Vice- 
Director  F.  K.  Walter,  of  the  Albany 
library  school,  opened  the  meeting  with 
a  practical  paper  on  *The  care  of  school 
libraries."     He  emphasized  the  need  for 


some  simple  organization  of  even  the 
smallest  school  libraries  and  spoke  of 
various  printed  helps  which  were  avail- 
able and  which  were  on  exhibition  in 
the  room.  After  briefly  explaining  the 
necessary  records  to  be  kept,  accession 
book,  shelf-list,  catalog,  etc.,  he  called 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  help 
which  the  state  would  give  to  teachers 
in  the  way  of  expert  advice  on  technical 
matters  and  to  the  privilege  granted  to 
teacher-librarians  to  take  a  six  weeks' 
summer  course  at  the  State  library 
school.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
his  paper  Miss  Weaver,  of  the  West 
H.  S.,  Rochester,  was  asked  to  explain 
the  simple  charging  system  she  had  pre- 
pared for  the  exhibit. 

Classroom   libraries 

In  the  absence  of  Mr  Leland,  supt. 
of  libraries  for  the  Board  of  Education 
in  New  York  city,  Esther  Davis  read 
his  paper  on  "Classroom  libraries  in  New 
York  city."  Mr  Leland  mentioned  as 
the  strong  points  of  the  class  library 
plan: — First,  the  possibility  of  reaching 
every  child  by  placing  attractive  books 
where  he  cannot  very  well  escape  con- 
tact with  them.  Second: — It  calls  for 
some  interest  in  children's  books  from 
each  class  teacher.  It  amounts  to  going 
to  the  child  and  the  teacher  with  the 
books  instead  of  waiting  for  them  to 
come  to  the  books.  Mr  Leland  believes 
the  school  library  might  be  made  doubly 
effective  if  in  each  large  elementary 
school  there  was  a  trained  children's 
librarian  to  supervise  the  work  in  class- 
rooms, take  charge  of  a  teachers'  library, 
and  to  teach  systematically  the  use  of 
reference  books  in  the  last  two  grades. 
He  urged  that  more  time  in  the  school 
program  be  devoted  to  book  talks,  or 
for  reading  aloud  to  the  class.  In  book 
selection  for  classroom  libraries  he  urged 
the  buying  of  books  of  inspiration  as 
well  as  information,  attractive  editions 
of  books  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  For  the  younger  children  color 
books  of  the  highest  quality  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  distressing  newspaper  art  of 
to-day.  Develop  a  sense  of  humor,  good 
taste  and  good  manners  with  such  pic- 
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ture  bctoks  as  Walter  Crane's  Kate 
Greenaway,  etc.  Mother  Goose  rhymes, 
fairy  tales,  fables,  folk  stories,  should 
follow,  then  tales  of  chivalry  and  hero 
stories.  There  should  be  poetry  in 
abundance,  all  the  way  from  the  "Child's 
garden*'  to  Repplier's  "Book  of  famous 
verse"  and  Wiggin  and  Smith's  "Golden 
numbers."  Handicraft  and  game  books 
such  as  those  of  Dan  Beard  and  his  fol- 
lowers should  most  surely  be  included. 
In  the  last  two  grades  each  room  should 
have  a  reference  shelf  for  pupils'  use, — 
a  good  dictionary,  a  small  atlas,  Champ- 
lin's  Young  folks'  cyclopaedias,  a  statis- 
tical almanac,  etc.  The  result  of  the 
classroom  library  should  be  to  arouse 
the  child's  interest  in  good  books  and 
make  patrons  for  public  libraries  and 
for  public  museums. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Sherman  Williams,  formerly  supt.  of 
schools  in  Glens  Falls,  laid  stress  on  the 
importance  of  each  school  building  up 
its  own  permanent  library  and  advocated 
for  every  grade  a  library  of  200  or  more 
books.  Mr  Parsons  of  the  Buffalo  pub- 
lic library  explained  their  system  of 
classroom  libraries  and  illustrated  his 
talk  by  showing  a  model  classroom 
library  of  50  books  which  had  been 
loaned  by  the  Buffalo  public  library  for 
the  exhibit.  Mr  Parsons  also  showed 
a  typical  collection  of  pictures  loaned 
to  schools  and  explained  the  simple 
methods  for  keeping  the  records  of  books 
and  pictures  loaned  for  school  use.  In 
many  ways  it  seemed  that  the  public 
library  could  carry  on  the  classroom 
library  to  better  advantage  than  could 
the  board  of  education. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  morn- 
ing session  was  a  most  suggestive  one  on 

The  high  school  library 
by  Gilbert  O.  Ward,  supervisor  of  high 
school  libraries  in  Qeveland,  Ohio.  This 
was  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  high 
school  library  addressed  to  principals 
and  teachers  who  are  unconvinced 
of  its  serious  utility.  He  proved 
that  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
high  school  system  and  occupies  a  place 
which  the  public  library  cannot  fill.    He 


took  for  his  text  W.  N.  C.  Carlton's 
summing  up  of  the  functions  of  a  college 
library, — i.  To  supplement  class  work. 
2.  To  instruct  students  in  the  method  of 
using  books.  3.  To  promote  a  student's 
general  culture.  He  showed  how  these 
same  things  were  being  accomplished  in 
high  school  libraries  by  means  of  books, 
pictures,  lantern  slides,  etc.  He  spoke 
of  the  duty  of  the  school  library  to  buy 
sufficient  quantities  of  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading,  from  20  to  100  or  more 
copies  when  necessary, — a  thing  which 
it  is  impracticable  as  a  rule  for  a  public 
library  to  do,  but  which  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  school  library  work.  He  urged 
a  well-selected  reference  library  and  such 
of  the  best  books  of  modern  fiction  as 
boys  and  girls  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  enjoy.  Mr  Ward  advocated 
for  every  high  school  a  collection  of 
mounted  pictures  and  illustrated  his  talk 
on  their  value  by  the  exhibit  sent  on 
from  the  Technical  high  school  of  Qeve- 
land, showing  plates  from  Jones's  Gram- 
mar of  ornament,  some  from  fashion 
magazines  selected  by  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  dressmaking.  Cosmos  and 
Perry  pictures, — all  mounted  and  kept 
c«i  file  alphabetically  in  large  boxes  as 
in  the  Newark  public  library.  He  laid 
great  stress  on  the  need  of  systematic 
instruction  of  high  school  pupils  in  the 
use  of  books  and  a  library  and  outlined 
a  course  of  several  lessons  which  have 
been  given  under  his  direction  in  the 
high  schools  of  Cleveland.  The  value 
of  such  instruction  is, — i.  A  saving  of 
the  student's  time  in  his  high  school 
library  work.  2.  The  best  possible  train- 
ing for  the  use  of  a  college  or  public 
library.  He  maintained  that  this  work 
can  be  done  to  greater  advantage  by  the 
school  library  than  by  the  public  library. 
As  a  means  of  general  culture  the 
high  school  library  by  offering  books 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  can  arouse 
in  a  student  dormant  interest  which  the 
school  curriculum  cannot  excite.  It  can 
cultivate  the  reading  habit  with  an  effec- 
tiveness and  an  authority  which  the  pub- 
lic library  cannot.  The  school  can  up- 
hold a  higher  standard  than  can  the  pub- 
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lie  library  because  the  public  library  is 
forced  to  supply  trivial  and  merely  pop- 
ular books  as  well  as  the  solid  and  per- 
manent. It  has  no  way  of  confining 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  to 
what  is  suitable  for  them. 

The  work  of  a  high  school  library 
of  any  considerable  size  should  take  all 
of  one  person's  time.  As  qualifications 
for  a  high  school  librarian  he  named  the 
following, — I.  A  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  library  methods.  2.  Familiarity 
with  children's  reading.  3.  A  general 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  books  and  a 
particular  knowledge  of  the  commoner 
reference  books.  4.  A  liking  for  and 
ability  to  handle  boys  and  girls.  5.  An 
education  which  fits  her  to  mingle  with 
teachers  as  an  equal  and  a  personality 
which  enables  her  to  use  that  education 
with  discretion  and  to  advantage.  It  is 
as  important  that  a  school  in  choosing 
a  new  librarian  should  require  special 
training  for  that  work  as  for  a  special 
art  education  to  be  required  of  an  art 
teacher  in  the  high  school. 

The  discussion  of  Mr  Ward's  paper 
was  opened  by  Mrs  Hansen,  librarian 
of  the  East  high  school,  Rochester.  In 
that  school  library  instruction  has  been 
given  to  the  entire  fchool,  the  lectures 
and  problems  counting  as  regular  Eng- 
lish work.  Miss  Hall  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  "Manual  for  the  use 
of  a  library  by  high  school  students" 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr  Ward  and 
would  soon  be  published.  She  spoke  of 
the  chapter  on  debate  work  and  of  one 
giving  definite  suggestions  to  the  libra- 
rian on  methods  of  giving  library  in- 
struction by  means  of  the  quiz  rather 
than  the  lecture  method.  The  manual 
gives  an  excellent  outline  for  lessons  on 
reference  books,  card  catalog,  etc. 

Several  librarians  of  normal  and  high 
school  libraries  took  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  instruction  for 
students  in  secondary  schools.  The  meet- 
ing then  adjourned  for  a  social  hour  and 
luncheon.  Many  took  advantage  of  this 
time  for  looking  over  the  exhibit  and 
making  a  note  of  books  and  lists  which 


they  wanted  to  order  for  their  own  libra- 
ries. 

Scope  of  the  exhibit 
I.    state  aids  In  school   library  work 

a)  A  typical  traveling:  library  of  books  use- 
ful in  high  school  work. 

b)  A  traveling  library  of  books  suggested 
for  a  teachers'  professional  library. 

c)  A  typical  collection  of  mounted  photo- 
graphs and  lists  of  lantern  slides,  which  could 
be  borrowed  from  the  state  education  depart- 
ment. 

d)  Sample  copies  of  book  lists  which  could 
be  obtained  from  the  state  education  depart- 
ment. 


II. 


Public  library  aids   In   school   work 


This  was  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
collection  of  bulletins,  scrap-books,  reading  lists, 
etc.,  loaned  by  many  of  our  public  libraries 
domg  work  with  schools.  Special  exhibits  were 
sent  by  Buffalo,  Binghamton,  Brooklyn  public. 
Boston,  Pratt  institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Cleve- 
h:id,  Erookline,  Pittsburgh,  Springfield  and 
Newark,  N.  J.,  the  most  comprehensive  being 
«iat  of  the  School  department  of  Newark. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  these  libraries  a  large 
collection  of  printed  reading  lists  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  library  section  for  dis- 
tnbution. 

III.  Helps  In  the  care  of  a  school  library 
A  collection  of  pamphlets  and  books  cover- 
mg  the  subjects  of  organization  of  school  li- 
branes,  helps  in  book  selection,  binding  and 
repairing  books  (illustrated  by  an  exhibit 
showing  the  r3roc€sses  of  binding  a  book,  out- 
fit for  repairing  books,  etc.),  and  a  simple 
charging  system,  illustrated  by  tray  and  book 
cards. 

IV.  Class   room    library 

Illustrated  by  a  typical  traveling  library 
loaned  by  the  Buffalo  public  library,  and  sam- 
ples of  their  cards  used  for  charging  the 
books. 

V.  Books  for  children 

a)  "Landmark  set,"  illustrating  the  old- 
time  children's  books,  horn  book.  New  England 
primer,  etc.  Loaned  by  State  Normal  school, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

b)  Sample  copies  of  good  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  children's  books,  by  Walter  Crane, 
Kate  Greenaway,  Arthur  Rackham,  etc.  Loaned 
by   Geneseo   Normal   school. 

c)  Graded  lists  of  books  for  children- 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  New  York  city  board  of 
education,  etc. 

d)  Lists  such  as  Miss  Hewins'  Books  for 
boys  and  grirls,  Miss  Hunt's  Child's  own  li- 
brary, etc. 

VI.    storytelling 

a)  Books   on   story-telling. 

b)  Vario'is  lists  of  stories  to  tell  children. 
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VII.     Pictures  for   kindergarten    use 

VIII.    Scrap-books    and    bulletins    for    use    In 
normal    school  work 

Loaned  by  Geneseo  Normal,  Brooklyn 
Traininj?  school  for  teachers,  Pratt  institute 
library. 

IX.    Nature  study   helps 

Books,  public  library  lists,  Rovemment  aids, 
which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge ;  Cornell 
bulletins,  etc 

X.  Outlines  of  courses  of  instruction  In  normal 

and  high  schools 

Printed  and  typewritten  outlines,  which  are 
being  used  in  the  most  progressive  school  li- 
braries throughout  the  country. 

XI.  Helps  In  debate  work  and  reading  lists  for 

high  school  pupils 

XII.  Illustrated       books,       mounted       pictures, 
mounted  clippings  for  high  school  use 

XIII.  How   a  school   library  helps  in  directing 

students  In  choice  of  a  vocation 

XIV.     Helps   in   holiday  celebrations 

The  afternoon  meeting  of  the  section 
was  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Normal 
section  and  the  English  teachers'  sec- 
tion. Over  200  were  present  and  many 
were  turned  away  because  there  was 
not  even  standing  room  to  be  had.  The 
meeting  opened  with  a  valuable  paper 
by  James  V.  Sturges  of  the  Geneseo 
normal  school  on  "The  training  of  teach- 
ers in  the  use  of  books  and  a  library 
and  in  a  knowledge  of  children's  books." 
Mr  Sturges  argued  that  as  radical 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  aims 
and  methods  of  teaching,  including 
greater  use  of  books  and  a  library  than 
ever  before,  there  is  great  need  for 
library  instruction  in  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  professional  school  to  train  teach- 
ers who  can  direct  the  reading  of  chil- 
dren and  lead  them  to  an  intelligent  use 
of  books  and  a  library.  He  advocates 
two  library  courses  for  the  normal 
schools,  one  general  and  required  of 
every  student,  the  other  elective.  The 
aims  of  the  general  course  should  be 
not  to  train  librarians,  but  to  make  the 
entering  class  at  home  in  the  library 
and  teach  them  the  use  of  books  as  tools. 
It  should  also  prepare  seniors  for  select- 
ing books  for  the  grades,  directing  the 
outside  reading  of  the  children,  and  giv- 
ing the  children  of  the  model  school 
practical  lessons  in  the  use  of  books, — 


the  dictionary,  table  of  contents,  index, 
etc.  They  should  also  be  required  to 
read  children's  books  and  so  obtain  a 
standard  for  selecting  children's  books. 
The  elective  course  should  cover: 

i)  The  administration  of  a  small  school 
library,  cataloging,  reference  work,  etc. 

2)  Children's  literature,  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  books  for  children.  Story- 
telling. 

3)  Practical  work,  teaching  library  lessons 
not  only  in  the  grades,  but  to  high  school 
students. 

The  discussion  of  Mr  Sturges'  paper 
was  opened  by  Dr  Banta,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Binghamton.  He  agreed  with 
Mr  Sturges  in  the  kind  of  library  in- 
struction which  should  be  given  in  the 
schools  and  spoke  of  what  the  Bing- 
hamton public  library  was  doing  for 
the  schools  in  his  own  city.  He  recom- 
mended for  normal  schools  a  course  of 
lectures  on  books  and  reading  and  dif- 
fered from  Mr  Sturges  in  believing  that 
the  elective  course  proposed  by  Tiim 
should  be  required  of  all  normal  students. 
Work  required  is  likely  to  be  better 
done.  He  would  require  about  90  les- 
sons during  the  first  year.  Talks  on 
books  and  reading  could  be  given  by 
teachers  who  were  interested,  by  the 
principal,  or  by  the  school  librarian,  but 
the  technical  instruction  requires  a 
trained  librarian. 

Mr  Foster  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester spoke  of  his  own  work  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  high  school.  He  said:  "The 
boys  and  girls  are  not  reading  because 
they  don't  know  what  to  read.  Teach- 
ers must  be  trained  to  direct  their  read- 
ing. In  one  high  school  where  a  special 
effort  was  made  to  do  this  the  work  in 
English  improved  in  efficiency  100  per 
cent,  due,  apparently,  to  interesting  the 
pupils  in  the  reading  of  good  books. 

Mr  Wright  of  the  Mechanics'  institute, 
Rochester,  urged  the  training  of  stu- 
dents to  use  books  as  tools.  They  should 
see  that  there  are  many  books  on  a  sub- 
ject and  that  they  must  decide  what  is 
best  in  each.  This  work  opens  their 
minds.  They  learn  to  compare  books 
and  to  form  judgments. 

Mr  Sturges'  paper  was  followed  by  a 
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most  inspiring  address  by  Percival  Chubb 
of  New  York  on  "The  reading  of  high 
school  boys  and  giris."* 

Miss  Hewins  of  Hartford  read  a  de- 
lightful paper  on 

Children's  reading 

She  deplored  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Mother  Goose  and  simple  stories  in 
verse  that  we  expect  children  to  know 
automatically.  This  is  partly  because 
there  are  few  or  no  books  in  the  homes 
of  75  per  cent  of  city  children  and  also 
because  in  the  lack  of  permanent  homes 
and  frequent  movings  from  one  tene- 
ment or  apartment  house  to  another 
books  are  sold  or  given  away  and  chil- 
dren no  longer  cherish  their  first  books 
among  their  dearest  possessions  or  read 
them  over  and  over  again.  Another  rea- 
son is  a  lack  of  imagination,  which  pre- 
vents children  from  feeling  the  reality 
of  a  story  comes  partly  from  a  lack  of 
cultivation  of  the  play  instinct,  the  habit 
of  acting  out  the  stories  and  nursery 
rhymes  at  home. 

Present  methods  in  education, — ^the 
fear  of  cultivating  memory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  understanding, — ^are  responsible 
for  much  lack  of  exact  knowledge  and 
the  poverty  of  vocabulary  of  pupils  in 
graded  schools,  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities. This  lack  of  exactness  is  shown 
in  the  lack  of  grasp  of  even  a  simple 
story  after  they  have  read  it.  The  chil- 
dren are  either  not  reading  at  all  or  they 
are  reading  too  many  books  and  snatch- 
ing too  greedily  at  the  new.  Much  of 
their  want  of  a  knowledge  of  familiar 
stories  and  poems  is  due  not  only  to 
bookless  homes,  but  to  the  fact  that  their 
parents  do  not  read  and  they  never  hear 
books  talked  about.  The  schools  and  the 
libraries  are  having  to  do  what  the  home 
used  to  do,  and  by  means  of  the  story 
hour  and  teachers*  talks  about  books  we 
are  reaching  many. 

-There  is,  however,  a  lack  among  teach- 
ers of  a  knowledge  of  the  best  books 
for  children.  This,  even  though  they 
have  time  for  reading  aloud  in  school, 
often  affects  their  choice  of  books.    The 

•Mr.  Chubb's  paper  appears  on  page  134. 


teacher's  opportunity  is  very  great.  The 
public  library  offers  too  many  distrac- 
tions to  a  child  who  does  not  know  what 
to  choose.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
child  is  better  off  with  one  of  the  little 
class  room  libraries  of  50  books  sent  from 
the  public  library,  carefully  chosen  for 
the  different  grades,  and  given  out  by 
teachers.  If  the  teacher  knows  the  books 
and  can  tell  a  part  of  the  story  of  each, 
the  children's  interest  is  stimulated  by 
this  reading  or  story  telling  and  their 
attention  held  until  they  can  finish  the 
books  for  themselves.  If  a  teacher  likes 
and  recommends  a  book,  children  be- 
siege the  libraries  for  it,  contrary  to  the 
often-voiced  supposition  that  children  re- 
gard anything  sugg^ested  in  the  school 
room  to  be  read  as  a  task,  not  as  a  joy 
and  delight.  It  belongs  to  the  teachers 
to  give  to  their  pupils  as  far  as  possible 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best 
known  book-folk,  introducing  them  to 
characters  in  fiction,  to  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  legend,  myth  and  history.  Then 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  literature  in 
poem,  story  or  dramatic  form  would  not 
be  so  painfully  evident  as  it  is  now  when 
they  come  to  write  themes  or  read  Eng- 
lish authors  in  the  high  school. 

Dr  Boynton,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Ithaca,  opened  the  discussion  of  Miss 
Hewins'  paper.  He  said:  "The  greatest 
problem  we  have  to  confront  in  the  edu- 
cational work  today  is  how  to  most  wisely 
direct  the  reading  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
Reading  can  be  made  a  strong  moral  in- 
fluence. We  must  create  an  appetite  for 
the  best  there  is.  We  must  enthuse  the 
teachers  until  all  are  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  of  the  best  reading 
for  children  and  the  best  method  of  ap- 
proach to  the  individual  boy  and  girl. 
Let  us  have  exhibits  of  children's  books 
and  encourage  the  buying  of  books  for 
the  home.  Let  teachers  become  familiar 
with  the  best  lists  of  books,  such  as 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  etc.,  and  see  that  the 
children  read  the  books  which  ought  to 
be  the  mental  possession  of  every  boy 
and  girl. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  afternoon 
session  was  one  by  Miss  Faber  of  the 
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East  high  school,  Rochester,  on  "A  his- 
tory teacher's  use  of  the  library."* 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  brief  busi- 
ness session,  when  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President  of  Library  sec- 
tion, Mary  E.  Hall,  Girls'  high  school, 
Brooklyn ;  Secretary,  Celia  M.  Houghton, 
High  school,  Albany. 


Training  in  the  Use  of  Books 

W.  W.  Bishop,  superintendent  of  the 
reading  room  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  a  recent  address  on  the  use  of 
books,  spoke  as  follows : 

"The  only  way  to  help  the  reader  with 
this  flood  of  books  is  to  train  him  in  the 
use  of  books.  This  training  should  start 
while  the  child  is  in  school.  He  should 
learn  then  that  books  are  written  by 
people,  that  they  have  a  definite  name, 
and  that  frequently  they  appear  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  He  should  be  taught  the 
make-up  of  a  book,  the  meaning  of  the 
table  of  contents,  the  index,  the  preface, 
and  the  introduction.  If  he  is  taught 
these  things,  he  will  be  in  the  way  to 
acquire  an  intelligent  attitude  toward 
books,  a  knowledge  that  they  are  made 
by  people  who  differ  in  gifts  and  in  pur- 
pose, in  ability  and  in  design.  The 
speaker  urged  that  teachers  instruct  the 
child  in  the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
paedias and  atlases.  When  the  child  en- 
ters the  secondary  schools  he  should 
learn  the  elements  of  dealing  with  books 
in  libraries,  and  he  should  learn  by  formal 
instruction  of  the  high  school  librarian 
that  books  have  to  be  arranged  or  classi- 
fied in  some  sort  of  a  system.  The  use 
of  indexes  to  magazines  is  also  impor- 
tant to  know.  Elementary  training  in 
the  use  of  books  consists,  then,  in  the 
habit  of  using  books  as  tools,  an  intelli- 
gent direction  of  the  pupil's  attitude 
toward  the  books  he  has  at  hand  by  a 
careful  and  tactful  teacher,  and  the  full- 
est possible  use  of  the  school  library  un- 
der competent  guidance.  Hence,  when 
he  is  ready  for  college,  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  elementary  equipment 
in  the  use  of  books." 

*Thl8  paper  will  appear  on  pa^e  189. 


Interesting  Things  in  I^rint 

The  New  York  public  library  has 
issued  a  list  of  Hungarian  books  in  the 
library  arranged  alphabetically  under 
subjects. 

A  list  of  200  new  books  in  Italian  is 
to  be  found  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  tfie  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  copy  of  Cannons'  "Bibliography  of 
library  economy"  has  been  received,  too 
late  for  a  review  at  this  time.  A  peep 
within  the  covers,  however,  raises  high 
expectations. 

The  Public  library  of  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  is  issuing  lists  of  books  on  tech- 
nical subjects  in  pocket  size  editions.  An 
especially  interesting  one  recently  is  on 
music  and  musicians. 

An  interesting  document  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  public  library 
in  Illinois  is  a  reprint  from  the  Peoria 
Journal,  May  19,  1895,  giving  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  Illinois  free  public  library 
law,  prepared  by  E.  S.  Wilcox,  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Peoria.  While 
dealing  with  the  development  of  the 
library  law  in  Illinois,  it  also  contains 
valuable  information  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  pubic  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 

The  proceedings  and  addresses  of  tfie 
thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional association  of  state  libraries,  held 
at  Mackinac  Island,  July  1-5,  1910,  have 
been  issued.  Some  of  the  interesting 
and  valuable  reports  are  the  'TExchange 
and  distribution  of  documents,"  "Sys- 
tematic bibliography  of  state  official  lit- 
erature," "Uniformity  in  preparation  and 
publication  of  session  laws,"  "Legisla- 
tive exchange  bureau."  The  papers  pre- 
sented are  as  follows :  "Relations  of  state 
library  to  other  libraries  of  the  state," 
D.  C.  Brown,  Indianapolis;  "Coopera- 
tion of  state  libraries  and  Library  of 
Congress  in  the  preparation  of  reference 
lists,"  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  L.  of  C;  "For- 
eign  law  in  state  libraries,"  C.  C.  Soule, 
Boston;  "Library  of  Congress  monthly 
list  of  state  publications,"  J.  D.  Thomp- 
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son,  L.  of  C.  Papers  on  library  topics 
of  general  interest  were  presented  by 
Helen  N.  Price,  Pennsylvania;  H.  O. 
Brigham,  Rhode  Island,  and  Johnson 
Brigham,  Iowa. 

'^Select  catalog  and  guide,"  issued  by 
the  public  libraries  of  Islington,  London, 
is  a  classified  list  of  their  best  books. 
The  first  32  pages  of  the  pudgy  little 
volume  ( 18  +  cm  X  12  cm,  828  p.)  gives 
full  and  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  library — officers,  rules,  guides  to 
departments,  explanations  of  classifica- 
tion, shelf  arrangement,  etc. — calculated 
to  make  the  user  of  the  library  rather 
independent  in  his  search  for  material 
in  the  library  records. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  mak- 
ing of  good  paper  and  its  qualities  will 
find  valuable  information  in  a  pamphlet 
presented  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  official 
chemist  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  entitled  "The  basis  of  quality 
in  paper."  Library  school  students  and 
those  who  are  interested  particularly  in 
binding  and  bookmaking  will  find  it  of 
great  interest.  The  pamphlet  is  Profes- 
sional papers  No.  4,  issued  by  the  staflF  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  chemists  and  en- 
gineers, 93  Broad  St.,  Boston. 

The  library  department  of  the  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company  of  New  York  has  issued 
a  third  revision  of  their  standard  catalog 
of  2500  approved  books.  It  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of 
books  for  a  new  library  as  well  as  making 
additions  to  an  established  library.  The 
list  contains  books  of  all  publishers,  and 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  include  only 
such  titles  as  have  been  approved  by 
library  boards  and  library  commissions. 
The  editions  referred  to  are  the  latest, 
and  where  more  than  one  edition  is  pub- 
lished the  lowest  priced  is  chosen. 

A  most  instructive  volume,  interest- 
ingly presented,  is  "Neighborhood  enter- 
tainment," prepared  by  Renee  B.  Stem 
of  Chicago,  formerly  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  is  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  **Young  farmer's  practical  library," 
and  while  intended  especially  for  rural 
communities,  it  is  a  volume  which  would 


prove  very  helpful  in  city  libraries  as 
well.  There  is  no  striving  for  effect, 
and  really  interesting  entertainments  are 
described,  while  the  directions  are  so 
simple  and  direct  that  the  book  com- 
mends itself  to  those  who  are  seeking 
for  sources  of  entertainment  both  for 
children  and  g^own  people. 


Library  Meeting  in  Toronto 

The  Ontario  library  association  will 
meet  in  the  Public  library  of  Toronto 
April  17-18,  under  the  direction  of  Presi- 
dent A.  W.  Cameron,  of  the  Public 
library  of  Woodstock.  There  will  be  re- 
ports on  the  following  topics :  Quarterly 
list  of  best  books,  E.  A.  Hardy;  Public 
documents,  L.  J.  Burpee;  Library  insti- 
tutes, A.  W.  Cameron;  Check  list  of 
Canadian  periodicals,  H.  H.  Langton; 
Technical  education  and  the  public 
library,  D.  M.  Grant.  The  "County 
library  systems"  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
president's  address.  "Some  library  possi- 
bilities'* will  be  presented  by  Inspector 
Nursey.  The  following  demonstrations 
will  take  place :  Classification  both  Dewey 
and  Cutter  systems,  Mary  S.  Saxe ;  How 
to  use  popular  reference  books.  Mrs  Sta- 
ton  and  Miss  Moir:  Binding,  repairing, 
etc.,  Miss  Baxter  and  Mr  Henderson. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  meeting  is 
*The  relation  of  the  public  library  to 
technical  education;"  the  "Library  point 
of  view"  will  be  presented  by  S.  H. 
Ranck,  the  "Manufacturer's  point  of 
view"  by  George  A.  Howell,  of  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers'  association;  "The 
point  of  view  of  organized  labor"  by  F.  A. 
Bancroft,  Toronto.  The  Toronto  public 
library  building,  including  the  art  gal- 
leries containing  the  annual  exhibit  of 
Ontario  society  of  artists,  will  be  opened 
to  the  members  of  the  association  and 
their  friends  for  a  social  hour. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  "Work  with  the 
children"  will  be  presented  by  Jessie  C. 
Potter  and  "Library  publicity"  by  A.  H. 
Cuttle  of  Collingwood  and  George  E. 
Scroggie  of  Toronto. 

Business  of  considerable  importance 
will  come  before  the  association  from 
time  to  time. 
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IdOy  the  New  International  Lan- 
guage* 

II 

When  speaking  of  an  "international" 
language,  we  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
guilty  of  a  hyperbola.  The  intemation- 
ality  we  have  in  mind  is  limited  to  the 
nations  of  western  civilization.  The 
forms  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  and  even  those  familiar  to 
the  Hindus  and  Persians,  are  too  radi- 
cally different  from  ours  to  admit  of  a 
compromise.  But  the  nations  of  Euro- 
pean descent  have  in  common  an  enor- 
mous number,  not  only  of  ideas,  but  also 
of  expressions  for  these  same  ideas.  And 
where  such  an  expression  is  not  common 
to  all  of  them,  it  is  common  very  often 
to  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  most  fre- 
quently to  the  English-French-Spanish- 
Italian-Portuguese  group,  but  sometimes 
also  to  English,  German  and  other  Teu- 
tonic or  even  Slavonic  languages.  There 
are  many  other  combinations.  Thus, 
German  and  Spanish  have  the  same 
words  for  *'goose"  (Gans,  ganso)  and  for 
"ink"  (Tinte,  tinta).  All  that  these  com- 
mon expressions  need  is  selection,  regu- 
larization,  systematization. 

We  will  give  a  somewhat  detailed  ex- 
ample of  the  scientific  method  in  which 
the  Ido  vocabulary  is  composed,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  rather  arbitrary  plan 
that  underlies  the  Esperanto  vocabulary. 
Over  130  million  English-speaking  per- 
sons use  the  word  day.  It  is  practically 
identical  in  sound,  though  not  in  etymol- 
ogy, with  the  Spanish-Portuguese  word 
dia  and  the  Italian  word  di,  which  word 
in  its  turn  is  familiar  to  100  million  per- 
sons. Blend  these  two  roots,  as  Ido  does, 
in  the  word  dio,  where  di-  is  the  root  and 
'O  the  ending  of  the  noun,  and  we  can 
derive  at  once  for  the  week-days  a  set  of 
names  that  are  clearer  and  more  sym- 
metrical than  anything  we  find  in  any  one 
national  language:  sundio,  lundio,  mars- 
dio,  tnerkurdio,  jovdio,  venerdio,  satum- 
dio.    Perhaps  someone  will  ask :  why  not 

^Pamphlets  and  further  information  on  Ido 
may  be  obtained  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp 
from  the  author  of  this  article,  O.  H.  Mayer. 
1716  La  Salle  avenue,  Chicago. 


also  soldiof  The  answer  is :  because  the 
root  sol-  is  common  to  500  million  per- 
sons (compare  Romance  solo,  seule,  etc., 
English  solely,  German  and  Russian  solo, 
soloist)  in  the  meaning  "alone;"  hence 
we  have  to  fall  back  for  "sun"  on  the 
English-German  word,  which  is  still  com- 
mon to  200  million  persons  and  therefore 
the  second  best  word.  Now  look  at  Es- 
peranto: here  the  purely  German  word 
^o  (75  millions)  is  adopted  instead  of 
our  dio  (230  millions),  and  this  error  is 
made  incurable  by  assigning  to  Dio  the 
meaning  "God,"  which  it  has  only  in  Ital- 
ian (35  millions) ;  in  Ido  the  word  Deo 
is  used  for  "God,"  and  not  less  than  500 
million  persons  can  understand  it,  for  all 
languages,  even  Italian,  use  such  deriva- 
tives as  deity,  deism,  which  can  only  be 
formed  from  Deo,  but  not  from 
Dio.  Again,  in  Esperanto  the  names 
of  the  first  six  week-days  are  not 
made  up  by  combining  dio  with 
the  names  of  deities  well  known 
in  international  parlance,  but  are  copied 
crudely  from  French:  ditnancho,  lundo, 
mar  do,  merkredo,  jhaudo  (sic!),  ven- 
dredo;  the  seventh  is  even  a  misnomer; 
sabato,  for  450  million  persons  (the  Span- 
iards and  the  Jews  alone  are  excepted 
here)  now  use  this  word  in  the  meaning 
"day  of  rest,  of  worship,  of  celebration," 
and  the  word  should  accordingly  have 
this  differentiated  meaning  in  Ae  inter- 
national language. 

A  score  of  similar  instances  could  be 
adduced  where  Ido  has  improved  con- 
siderably upon  the  Esperanto  attempt  at 
assigning  names  and  meanings;  in  fact, 
the  whole  vocabulary  from  beginning  to 
end  proves  this  claim:  Ido  reaches  far 
more  persons  without  previous  study  than 
Esperanto  does ;  the  new  system  is  much 
easier  for  the  masses,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves, as  is  proper,  to  the  languages  of 
western  civilization.  But  we  wish,  before 
passing  on  to  the  alphabet  and  derivation, 
to  point  out  another  important  defect  in 
the  Esperanto  vocabulary — one  that  is 
still  far  more  striking  than  the  ones  we 
have  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Atlantic  City  Meeting 

Jean  E.  Graffen,  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania library  club,  gives  the  following 
siunmary  of  the  meeting  of  the  club  on 
March  lo-ii : 

We  had  most  delightful  meetings.  The 
weather  was  perfect  and  the  attendance 
good,  250  being  counted.  New  Jersey 
took  charge  of  the  first  session,  which 
was  simply  splendid.  Mr  Wyer  is  al- 
ways interesting,  and  his  "Outside  the 
walls"  was  enjoyed  by  everybody.  Dr 
Schmidt,  in  his  summing  up  of  "Ibsen," 
could  not  be  improved  on. 

The  second  session,  which  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  library 
dub,  was  held  on  Saturday  morning, 
March  11,  191 1.  T.  Wilson  Hedley, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  library 
club,  was  unable  to  be  present,  owing  to 
serious  illness  in  his  family.  Dr  Ed- 
ward J.  Nolan,  first  vice-president  of 
the  club,  filled  the  chair.  Dr  Nolan  in- 
troduced  the  first  speaker,  Hon.  Qinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional municipal  league,  who  gave  a 
very  instructive  address  on  "Municipal 
periodical  literature."    He  said,  in  part: 

"The  demand  of  the  present  municipal 
movement  is  for  facts.  Information  is 
succeeding  vituperation.  Discussion  is 
taking  the  place  of  abuse.  The  old  slo- 
gan was,  'Turn  the  rascals  out  !*  The 
new  one  is,  'Turn  on  the  light  and  keep 
it  turned  on !'  In  other  words,  publicity 
and  the  foundation  of  publicity,  is  in- 
formation based  on  the  facts.  At  the 
Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  National  mu- 
nicipal league,  146  publications  were  re- 
ported. This  long  list  of  publications 
bears  testimony  to  the  hunger  for  knowl- 
edge concerning  municipal  affairs,  and 
while  it  may  add  to  the  burdens  of  the 
librarian  to  keep  track  of  all  of  them, 
it  constitutes  striking  evidence  of  the 
American's  awakened  interest  in  the 
problem  of  city  life,  and  furnishes  proof 
of  that  hopeful  outlook  for  American 
municipal  government  recently  described 
by  Ambassador  Brice." 

Nellie  E.  Leaming,  librarian-in-charge 
of  the  Richmond  branch  of  Free  library 
of  Philadelphia,  in  her  talk  on  "A  library 


outpost,"  spoke  upon  the  work  done 
among  a  population  composed  almost 
wholly  of  working  men  and  women,  who 
were  without  reading  traditions  or  the 
leisure  to  acquire  reading  habits,  claim- 
ing the  best  results  are  obtained  with  the 
children,  in  connection  with  the  story 
hour,  school  extension  lectures,  etc.  Hav- 
ing observed  the  decline  of  mental  con- 
centration and  activity  among  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  class,  she  suggested  the 
formation  of  study  clubs  and  reading^ 
circles,  and  the  possibility  of  making  use 
of  the  educational  value  of  the  motion 
picture,  believing  if  they  could  be  carried 
over  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  their 
career  as  workers,  they  could  be  retained 
as  regular  readers. 

"The  library  and  the  foreign  speaking 
peoples,"  by  Dr  Peter  Roberts,  secretary 
of  the  International  committee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  associations,  clearly 
demonstrated  to  librarians  that  they  have 
a  great  responsibility  in  their  intercourse 
with  their  foreign  readers.  Dr  Roberts 
thinks  librarians  can  help  the  foreigner, 
by  making  it  possible  for  him  to  use  the 
library,  not  only  as  a  reading  room,  but 
as  a  study  room  as  well,  by  having  classes 
meet  regularly  where  the  foreigner  may 
be  taught  how  to  read  in  English.  This 
is  being  done  successfully  in  New  York 
among  the  Bohemians  and  others.  By 
this  means  the  foreigners  are  brought  m 
close  touch  with  the  library,  and  the  li- 
brarians get  closer  to  the  foreigner,  and 
revises  his  judgment  concerning  them, 
while  the  quiet,  refining  influences  of  the 
library  act  favorably  on  the  alien.  The 
foreigner  also  needs  appreciation.  Amer- 
ica having  received  much  from  the  Old 
World,  each  nation  having  contributed 
something  to  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, it  is  our  privilege  to  acknowledge 
this.  It  can  be  done  by  arranging  talks 
upon  eminent  men  of  foreign  birth  in 
our  own  nation,  and  also  men  in  foreign 
lands  who  have  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  humanity. 

The  third  and  last  meeting  of  the  ses- 
sion was  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  11,  191 1,  Thomas  Lynch  Mont- 
gomery   in    the    chair,    Leigh    Mitchell 
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Hodges,  the  "Optimist''  of  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American^  being  the  first 
speaker.  Mr  Hodges  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  **Gentle  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,"  in  which  he  said: 

"In  all  seriousness,  mentally  I  bare 
my  head  and  bow  reverently  before  the 
shrines  of  those  two  forces  which  stand, 
as  they  must  ever  stand,  for  the  nourish- 
ment, growth  and  spread  of  knowledge, 
the  'Gentle  arts  of  reading  and  writing.' 
It  is  upon  the  written  word,  read  day 
after  day,  the  world  around,  that  religion 
is  materially  based.  It  is  upon  the  writ- 
ten word,  weighed  with  acute  care  by 
the  analytical  mind  of  the  jurist,  that  law 
is  administered  and  justice  meted  out. 
So,  when  we  approach  these  most  potent 
forces,  we  come  face  to  face  with  arch 
indispensables ;  face  to  face  with  the  two 
highest  servants  of  intelligence,  .whicn 
is  the  lifeblood  of  reason. 

'To  number  the  benefactions  of  books 
— and  books  are  the  gods  of  these  twin 
arts  we  laud — is  to  name  the  highly 
helpful  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life  dur- 
ing the  last  four  centuries,  and  many 
back  of  that  dividing  line  set  by  Guten- 
berg, when  heiroglyph,  papyrus  and 
parchment  made  it  possible  for  thinkers 
to  pass  on  their  ravelings  of  truth." 

Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent,  was  the  next  speaker,  and  that 
he  was  most  interesting  goes  without 
saying. 


Librarian  L.  N.  Wilson  of  Clark  uni- 
versity calls  attention  to  the  address  by 
Lord  Morley  on  language  and  literature 
in  the  weekly  edition  of  the  London 
Times,  February,  1910  (p.  92),  wherein 
Lord  Morley  mentions  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  five  years  7,000,000  copies 
of  the  books  in  Everyman's  library  have 
been  sold,  a  most  remarkable  sale !  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  over  2,000,000  cop- 
ies have  been  sold  of  the  Temple  Shake- 
speare. "In  these  days,  when  we  are  be- 
moaning the  fact,"  says  Mr  Wilson, 
"that  people  do  not  read  solid  literature, 
such  figures  are  comforting,  and  I  think 
the  public  librarian  can  take  some  of  the 
credit  for  this  revival  of  learning." 


Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
library  club  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
9,  was  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and 
the  attendance  large.  The  members  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  ad- 
dress by  David  Allan  Robertson  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  on  the  Irish 
theater  in  Dublin  and  Belfast. 

Mr  Robertson  charmingly  outlined 
the  work  of  the  new  theater  movement, 
and  as  example  of  the  style  •f  plays  pro- 
duced, delighted  his  audience  by  read- 
ing "The  poorhouse  ward,"  that  clever 
character  sketch  by  Douglas  Hyde,  and 
translated  by  another  well-known  worker 
in  this  Celtic  revival.  Lady  Gregory. 

W.  K.  Stewart  of  Indianapolis  was 
present  and  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  in 
behalf  of  the  booksellers,  on  the  subject, 
"Net  fiction." 

The  club  enjoyed  a  social  hour  with 
its  friends  and  the  special  guests  of  the 
evening,  the  class  from  the  Illinois  library 
school,  and  the  refreshment  provided  by 
the  social  committee  in  the  reception 
room  of  A.  L.  A.  headquarters. 

Jessie  M.  Woodford,  Secy. 

Connecticut — The  Connecticut  library 
association  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Wilbur  Fisk  hall,  Wesleyan  university, 
Middletown,  on  March  i.  Mr  Keogh 
opened  the  meeting  by  giving  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  association,  it  being  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary.  Prof.  Rice  of  Wesleyan 
made  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  fol- 
lowed by  W.  J.  James,  who  gave  a  few 
facts  about  the  university  library. 

After  the  transactions  of  the  necessary 
business,  the  first  address  of  the  morn- 
ing was  given  by  Frank  B.  Gay  of  Hart- 
ford, a  most  instructive  talk  on  "Book- 
binding design,"  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  interesting  examples  of  both  good  and 
bad  book  cover  designs.  He  traced 
briefly  the  history  of  design  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present  time.  The 
great  designers  of  the  i6th  century  were 
nearly  all  Frenchmen.  The  English  have 
never  established  an  individual  style. 
There  is  a  large  advertising  element  in 
the  pictures  on  our  book  covers  today. 
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We  have  too  many  fads.  He  spoke  es- 
pecially of  the  suitableness  of  the  design, 
of  the  color,  form  and  material  used. 

Louis  N.  Wilson  of  Clark  University 
spoke  on  "Some  new  fields  of  library 
activity."  We  are  a  little  superficial  at 
times ;  we  take  up  too  many  fads ;  great 
changes  must  be  gradual ;  still  we  should 
not  be  suspicious  of  new  things,  but  try 
them  out  until  experience  tells  us  their 
value.  Get  enthusiastic  over  something; 
someone  will  catch  the  spirit.  At  Qark 
university  they  make  great  use  of  expert 
help  from  advanced  students  in  helping 
with  debates,  papers  for  degrees,  etc. 
They  have  a  "social  service  room"  with 
a  specially  trained  social  worker  in 
charge.  Smaller  libraries  may  help  the 
community  in  social  ways,  perhaps  by 
helping  to  keep  the  women  and  children 
of  the  working  class  happy  and  con- 
tented, which  may  be  a  preventive  for 
strikes.  They  may  help  with  sugges- 
tions on  housing  conditions,  district 
nursing  and  other  allied  matters. 

The  afternoon  session  was  so  largely 
attended  that  the  meeting  was  held  in 
the  chapel.  The  report  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee  was  read  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected: 

President,  Calhoun  Latham,  Bridge- 
port public  library;  vice-president,  Mrs 
Belle  Holcomb  Johnson,  Public  library 
committee,  Hartford;  William  E.  Brit- 
ton,  Donald  G.  Mitchell  memorial  library, 
Westville  P.  O.,  New  Haven;  Mrs 
Louise  W.  Plumb,  trustee  Plumb  memo- 
rial library,  Shelton;  Walter  B.  Briggs. 
Trinity  college,  Hartford,  and  Harriet 
R.  Lewis,  Public  library,  Thompson; 
secretary.  Miss  A.  M.  Colt,  Ferguson 
library,  Stamford;  treasurer,  Mary  L. 
Scranton,  Scranton  library,  Madison. 

Prof.  Raymond  Dodge  of  Wesleyan 
university  gave  an  address  on  the  "Pop- 
ularization of  psychology."  His  warning 
was  to  be  careful  of  books  and  magazine 
articles  of  a  too  popular  nature.  Science 
stands  for  truth ;  popular  science  in  gen- 
eral cares  little  for  truth  or  falsehood, 
and  is  unscientific  in  spirit. 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Beers,  Yale  university, 
spoke  on    the  ''Connecticut   wits,"  espe- 


cially Humphreys,  Barlow,  Trumbull, 
and  Dwight. 

The  last  paper  of  the  afternoon  was 
by  Prof.  G.  B.  Adams,  Yale  university, 
and  was  on  the  "Historical  novel," 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  his- 
torical student.  There  are  more  histori- 
cal novels  in  English  than  in  other  lan- 
guages and  we  have  much  of  a  high 
quality.  We  must  remember  the  novel- 
ist's object  is  dramatic  and  not  histori- 
cal and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  the  real 
from  the  false.  Genius  is  able  to  inter- 
pret character  as  the  historian  has  not 
done.  An  historical  novel  may  do  two 
things:  create  a  personal  toudi  with  a 
period  or  character,  or  it  may  awaken 
an  interest  which  leads  one  on  to  the 
facts.  The  society  novels  of  certain 
periods  are  fast  becoming  valuable  his- 
torieSi 

After  an  expression  of  appreciation  to 
the  speakers  of  the  day  and  to  the  hosts 
for  their  hospitality,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed.       Florence  Russell,  Sec'y. 

Mississippi — The  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  state  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Houston  on  February 

lO-II. 

The  association  was  extended  a  cor- 
dial welcome  by  Prof.  Reed  of  the  Hous- 
ton high  school.  Whitman  Davis,  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Pres.  H.  L.  Whit- 
field of  the  Industrial  institute  and  col- 
lege, who  presented  an  urgent  plea  for 
library  extension. 

The  second  session  was  held  in  the 
Houston  public  library,  and,  in  spite  of 
inclement  weather,  was  well  attended. 

A  paper  on  "The  library  outlook  in 
Mississippi,"  by  Whitman  Davis,  while 
showing  that  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  during  the  past  year,  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  vast  field  for  labor,  as 
yet  untouched,  and  that  only  united  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  can  secure  the  results  that 
should  be  obtained. 

This  was  followed  by  informal  talks 
on  library  problems,  which  were  freely 
discussed  by  all  present. 

In  the  afternoon  a  luncheon  was  served 
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by  the  ladies  of  the  Houston  book  club, 
after  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
IvA  M.  Young,  Scc'y- 

Wisconsin— At  its  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing, Tuesday  evening,  February  7,  the 
Milwaukee  library  club  was  entertained 
at  a  book  party  given  by  the  cataloging 
department  of  the  Milwaukee  public 
library.  This  meeting  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
club.  During  the  year  a  membership  of 
60  has  been  attained.  Many  interesting 
meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  the 
club  was  addressed  by  speakers  of  both 
local  and  national  reputation.  Better  fel- 
lowship has  been  established  among 
library  workers  of  the  city  and  on  the 
whole  the  members  agree  that  the  under- 
taking has  been  a  success. 

Delia  G.  Ovitz,  Sec'y. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  library  association  was  opened 
at  the  Public  library  of  Milwaukee,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  The  topic  for  discussion  at  the 
first  meeting  was  '*Civic  betterment.''  It 
was  treated  by  prominent  social,  civic  and 
library  workers.  Rev.  W.  F.  Green- 
man  stated  that  "Whenever  one  finds 
immoralities  or  reprehensible  conditions 
in  a  city,  that  city  has  a  degraded  or 
stupid  government.  The  first  step  in 
civic  betterment  is  to  get  at  the  base  of 
the  trouble  in  the  community." 

M.  S.  Dudgeon,  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  commission,  emphasized  the  duty 
of  libraries  and  librarians  in  the  matter 
of  civic  progress,  stating  that  "Ignorance 
is  as  fatal  as  vice,  and  it  is  the  part  of 
the  librarian  to  remove  this  ignorance 
and  to  aid  in  the  education  not  only  of 
social  workers,  but  of  the  general  public, 
toward  civic  betterment." 

Mr  McKillop  of  Milwaukee  favored 
the  plan  of  branch  libraries,  school  libra- 
ries, and  collections  in  neighborhood 
clubs.  The  people  who  don't  know  of 
books  cannot  be  expected  to  search  them 
out ;  books  must  be  introduced  into  their 
locality. 

The  relation  of  the  moving  picture  and 
other  forms  of  amusement  to  the  library 
was  discussed  by  E.  J.  Ward.  He  favors 
the  application  of  pictures  of  children's 


stories  as  carrying  a  message  to  many 
who  would  not  be  able  to  grasp  the 
thread  of  the  story  in  books  which  would 
really  be  helpful  to  them.  Miss  Weil 
of  Madison  spoke  approvingly  of  the  use 
of  moving  pictures  in  that  library. 

Miss  Imhoff,  of  the  legislative  refer- 
ence library  of  Wisconsin,  described  vari- 
ous reference  books  on  civic  problems, 
particularly  those  which  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  collection  at  Madison. 

The  Milwaukee  library  club  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  association  on  Wednesday 
night,  at  which  Ptesident  Van  Valken- 
bui^h  was  toastmaster.  Various  bright 
toasts  were  offered  by  Dr  Thwaites,  Mr 
Hutchins,'  Mr  Smith  of  Madison,  Mr 
McLenegan  and  Miss  Steams  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Following  the  dinner,  Prof.  T.  Dick- 
inson, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
sjoke  on  "The  theatre  and  the  commu- 
nity." He  quoted  three  great  influences 
upon  the  life  of  the  people,  in  the  drama, 
the  newspaper  and  the  library. 

Prof.  Dickinson  believes  that  the 
drama  and  the  stage  should  be  one  of 
the  greatest  uplifts  of  modern  times,  that 
the  art  should  class  the  highest  of  arts, 
but  deplored  that  it  had  been  made  a 
vulgar  business,  appealing  to  the  aspira- 
tions and  imaginations  of  a  people,  tend- 
ing usually  to  debase  them.  He  thought 
that  the  present  influence  of  the  newspa- 
per was  about  on  a  level  with  the  present 
day  drama.  It  was  the  part  of  the 
library  to  assist  in  waking  up  the  masses 
of  the  people  to  the  power  and  recreation 
of  dramatic  art,  and  to  lend  their  influ- 
ence against  the  cheap  shows  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was 
devoted  to  a  symposium  on  books  on 
municipal  problems,  conducted  by  Miss 
Hazeltine  of  Madison.  The  various 
books  discussed  were  Wilcox's  "Munic- 
ipal franchises,"  by  F.  E.  Doty ;  McCul- 
lough's  "Engineering  works  in  towns  and 
cities,"  by  Lydia  E.  Kinsley;  Unwin's 
"Town  planning,"  by  Walter  N.  Smith ; 
Hazen's  "Clean  water  and  how  to  get  it,*' 
by  Julia  Rupp;  Godfrey's  'The  health 
of  the  city,'*  by  Flora  B.  Roberts,  and 
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"Proceedings  of  the  conference  for  good 
city  government,"  by  Dr  R.  G.  Thwaites. 

Miss  Steams,  in  a  talk  on  the  books 
of  1910,  stated  that  13,000  had  been  pub- 
lished the  past  year,  of  which  30  per 
cent  were  fiction.  Of  the  latter,  about 
five  were  suited  to  reading  aloud  in  the 
family  circle. 

On  Thursday  evening,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Institute  of  municipal  and 
social  service  in  Milwaukee,  "Problems 
of  recreation  and  play"  were  discussed. 
Edward  DeGroot,  superintendent  of 
playgrounds,  Chicago,  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  the  development  of  the 
playground  system  in  Chicago. 

A  committee  composed  of  Miss 
Steams,  Miss  Dousman  and  F.  A. 
Hutchins  was  appointed  to  draw  up  reso- 
lutions on  the  death  of  Senator  J.  H. 
Stout  of  Menomonie  and  Judge  A.  M. 
Pereles  of  Milwaukee,  both  well-known 
library  workers  in  Wisconsin. 

Officers  for  the  following  year  were 
elected  as  follows : 

President,  Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh,  of 
the  Milwaukee  public  library;  vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs  James  Robbins  of  Rice  Lake ; 
secretary,  Delia  Ovitz,  of  the  Milwaukee 
normal  school,  and  treasurer,  Martha 
Dunn  of  Stanley. 

Coming   meetings 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Geor- 
gia library  assocaition  will  be  held  at 
Athens,  April  17-19.  Among-  the  visit- 
ing librarians  will  be  Henry  E.  Legler 
of  Chicago,  Dr  Louis  R.  Wilson  and 
Mary  B.  Palmer  of  North  Carolina. 
Julia  T.  Rankin  of  Carnee^ie  library, 
Atlanta,  is  secretary. 


A  Chance  to  Help 

Follansbee  (W.  Va.)  is  a  mill  town 
of  about  2000  population  with  no  library 
facilities  of  any  kind.  Rev.  T.  C.  Pears, 
jr,  is  making  an  effort  to  establish  a 
reading  room  and  will  greatly  appre- 
ciate contributions  of  magazines,  dis- 
carded books — or  new  ones,  for  that 
matter — for  which  he  will  gladly  pay 
transportation  charges. 


Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 
Training  school  for  children's  librarians 

February  15-18,  the  students  enjoyed 
the  interesting  course  of  lectures  given 
by  Mr  Legler  of  Chicago,  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects : 

Extension  work  of  the  Chicago  public 
library. 

Bookmaking  as  a  fine  art. 

History  and  scope  of  library  commis- 
sions. 

Some  biographies  of  well-known 
books. 

Before  there  were  printed  books. 

Cradle  books  and  their  fellows. 

Master  printers  who  followed  Guten- 
berg. 

A  shelf  of  children's  books. 

The  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  that 
on  Library  commissions,  were  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides.  Both  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  appreciated  Mr  Leg- 
ler's  giving  so  much  of  his  valuable  time 
to  their  instruction  and  pleasure. 

On  March  i.  Miss  MacDonald,  con- 
sulting librarian  Pennsylvania  free  li- 
brary commission,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Or- 
ganizing Pennsylvania  libraries." 

Beulah  Kennard,  president  Pittsburgh 
playground  association,  on  March  6  gave 
a  talk  on  'The  institutional  child." 

The  regular  courses  of  the  term  con- 
tinue; cataloging,  loan  systems,  book 
numbers  and  shelf  listing,  administration 
of  small  libraries,  reference  work  and 
work  with  home  libraries  and  reading 
clubs,  also  lectures  on  selections  of  chil- 
dren's books. 

Appointments 

Ruth  Loraine  Carlisle  of  the  class  of 
191 1  has  been  appointed  children's  li- 
brarian of  the  Homewood  branch  of  this 
library. 

Mary  S.  Wilkinson,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, A.  B.  1907,  of  the  class  of  191 1, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  children's 
department  of  Public  library,  Superior, 
Wis.  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott. 

Drexel  Institute 

In  the  History  of  libraries  course  the 
school   heard   with   the  keenest  interest 
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Mr  Leglcr's  account  of  "The  expansion 
work  of  the  Chicago  public  library/*  on 
February  20,  and  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
another  form  of  expansion  in  Miss  Mac- 
donald's  talk  on  "The  experiences  of  an 
organizer   in   Pennsylvania,"   on   March 

13. 

C.  W.  O'Connor  gave  a  lecture  on 
Binding  materials  on  March  13,  with  ex- 
hibits of  various  materials  to  illustrate 
the  subject. 

For  the  practice  period  from  March  2^ 
to  April  7  the  assignments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  York  public  library:  Lillian  Evans, 
Caroline  Planner,  Gladys  Love,  Marian  Price. 

Brooklyn  public  library:  Isabel  DuBois, 
Anna  French,  Helen  Ganscr,  Mildred  Subers. 

Newark  free  public  library:  Irene  Dayton, 
Rebecca  Haight,   Margaret  Whiteman. 

Public  library  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Elsie  B.  Buckingham, 
Margaret  Mc^ichael,  Ida  Sloan. 

Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh:  Louise  P. 
Heirtis,  Mary  E.  Schick,  Genevieve  Shryock. 

Chicago  public  library:     Charlotte  Gregory. 

Philadelphia  free  library:    Isabel  Hunter. 

Trenton  free  pubjic  library:  Marguerite 
Connolly. 

The  school  attended  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  March  lo-ii. 

Graduates 

Reba  Lehman,  Drexel,  '08,  resigned 
her  position  at  Conshohocken  to  become 
librarian  at  Hazelton,  Pa. 

Amy  Baldwin,  Drexel,  '08,  resigned 
from  the  New  York  public  library  to 
accept  the  librarianship  of  the  Consho- 
hocken free  library. 

Adah  Shelly,  Drexel,  '10,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

At  the  annual  Drexel  Institute  library 
school  dinner  at  Atlantic  City,  given  this 
year  on  Saturday,  March  11,  the  alumnae 
had  their  reunion  and  greeted  the  class 
of  191 1.  The  guest  of  honor  was  the 
president  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

University  of   Illinois 

The  annual  visit  of  the  students  of 
th^  Library  school  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  to  Chicago,  was  made  in  the 
week  of  March  6-10.  A  new  feature  of 
the  visit  this  year  was  the  presence  of 


the  Junior  class,  only  the  Seniors  in 
former  years  having  made  the  visit. 
The  Junior  class  came  up  with  Vice- 
director  Wilson  and  Miss  Price,  and 
were  joined  in  Chicago  by  the  members 
of  the  Senior  class,  who  had  been  do- 
ing their  field  work  in  various  libraries 
for  the  previous  month. 

The  inspection  opened  with  a  visit 
to  the  Library  Bureau  on  Monday 
afternoon,  followed  by  one  to  the  Pub- 
lic library,  American  library  associa- 
tion headquarters,  the  Newberry  li- 
brary, the  Chicago  historical  society, 
Ernst  Hertsberg  &  ^ons,  A.  C.  Mc- 
Qurg  &  Co.,  the  John  Crerar  library, 
the  Ryerson  library  at  the  Art  institute, 
Oak  Park  public  library,  Blackstone 
memorial  branch  library,  various  li- 
braries of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Field  museum  of  natural  history, 
Evanston  public  library,  Northwestern 
university,  and  finished  up  with  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.  on  Friday  afternoon. 
The  evenings  were  left  free,  and  vari- 
ous members  of  the  party  took  oppor- 
tunity for  social  calls,  theater-going, 
etc. 

The  various  institutions  visited  were 
not  only  most  kind  and  courteous,  in 
explaining  and  showing  their  institu- 
tions, but  many  courtesies  were  oflFered 
the  visitors  during  their  stay.  The 
Chicago  library  club  held  its  meeting, 
at  which  the  visitors  were  welcomed, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of.  hearing  Prof. 
David  Allan  Robertson  of  University 
of  Chicago  discuss  the  new  phase  in 
the  development  of  dramatic  art  in  Ire- 
land. 

Now   York    stats    library 

The  visiting  lecturers  for  March  have 

been: 

March  9-1 1.  Clara  W.  Hunt:  The  selec- 
tion of  children's  books  and  essentials 
of  the  administration  of  children's 
rooms  (six  lectures). 

March  17-18.  Edwin  H.  Anderson: 
Library  administration  (two  lectures). 

March  21-23.  Edna  W.  Lyman:  The 
practical  administration  of  the  smaller 
children's  libraries  and  story-telling 
(four  lectures). 
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Arrangements  for  the  annual  library 
visit  have  been  begun.  The  trip  begins 
April  25  and  ends  May  8.  Libraries  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  their  vicinities  will  be  visited. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
Pratt    Institute 

The  spring  trip  this  year  will  be  taken 
by  a  few  more  than  half  the  number  of 
the  class,  a  smaller  party  than  usual,  for 
various  reasons.  The  itinerary  will  cover 
Philadelphia,  Bryn  Mawr,  Harrisburg, 
Hagerstown  (Md.),  Easton  (Pa.),  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton.  Miss  Rathbone  will 
accompany  the  party  to  Philadelphia  and 
send  them  on  to  Harrisburg,  where  they 
will  be  met  by  the  director  who  will  ac- 
company them  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  school  there 
have  been  the  following  visiting  lectur- 
ers: 

E.  H.  Anderson,  on  The  large  library 
system. 

H.  E.  Legler,  on  The  library  situation 
in  the  Middle  West. 

Louise  Hinsdale,  on  The  town  library. 

F.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Scribner's  Sons,  on 
American  publishers. 

W.  W.  Bishop,  on  Training  in  the  use 
of  books. 

In  addition  the  class  had  the  pleasure 
Piid  profit  of  hearing  a  symposium  on  the 
work  of  the  children's  library  by  nine  or 
ten  graduates  of  the  school  who  are  serv- 
ing as  children's  librarians.  The  subject 
was  taken  up  by  topics,  covering  discip- 
line, furnishings,  book-selection,  the  libra- 
rian's relations  with  parents,  story-telling 
and  reading  aloud,  picture  bulletins,  etc. 

On  March  6  the  school  was  privileged 
to  attend  a  lecture  at  the  Hudson  Park 
branch,  New  York,  by  Mr  Anderson,  and 
to  see  the  accompanying  lantern-illustra- 
tions, prepared  for  the  Child  Welfare  Ex- 
hibit. 

Graduates 

Mildred  A.  Collar  ('96)  announces  her 
engagement  to  Charles  Clark  Gardner  of 
Newport,  R.  L  The  marriage  will  take 
place  April  14  at  Elliott,  Conn.  Miss  Col- 
lar was  connected  with  the  school  as  in- 


structor for  12  years,  and  will  carry  with 
her  into  her  new  career  the  good  wishes 
and  affection  of  not  only  the  faculty,  but 
of  the  many  students  who  have  studied 
with  her. 

Clara  Bragg  ('04)  has  resigned  her 
position  at  Columbia  university  library 
for  reasons  of  health  and  will  take  a  rest 
of  several  months. 

Grace  F.  Bush  ('08)  was  married  Feb- 
ruary 22  to  Arthur  B.  Jekyll  of  Brooklyn. 

Katharine  Rathbun  ('10)  has  been  ap- 
pointed first  assistant  in  the  Englewood 
(N.  J.)  library. 

Mabel  Champlin  ('08)  has  resigned 
from  the  Public  library,  Newark,  N.  Y., 
to  become  librarian  at  Hanover,  Pa. 

Ethel wyn  Crane  ('10)  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  Public  library 
of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  leaves  Pratt 
institute  library  in  April. 

Syracuse  university 

The  lecture  course  in  Genetic  psychol- 
ogy by  Dr  J.  R.  Street,  dean  of  the 
Teachers'  college,  has  been  opened  to 
the  seniors  of  the  Library  school  and 
several  have  elected  the  course.  It  will 
in  the  future  be  required  of  all  who  wish 
to  be  recommended  for  children's  depart- 
ment work. 

Besides  the  numerous  opportunities 
to  hear  the  celebrated  lecturers  brought 
to  the  university  by  the  various  depart- 
ments, the  following  special  lectures 
have  been  given  before  the  Library 
school  since  the  last  report:  In  the 
course  in  Bibliography:  Psychology  of 
pedagogy.  Dean  J.  R.  Street ;  History  of 
pedagogy,  Dr  A.  S.  Hurst,  and  Litera- 
ture of  botany,  Dr  W.  L.  Bray.  On  Feb- 
ruary 17  Laura  Babcock  gave  a  talk  on 
"Special  libraries,"  treating  mainly  of  her 
experiences  in  the  Franklin  Manufactur- 
ing Company  library.  On  February  21 
Joy  Smith,  University  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary, spoke  on  "Cooperation  of  libra- 
rians and  social  workers."  After  the  lec- 
ture tea  was  served.  On  March  4  Miss 
Webster,  New  York  state  organizer, 
gave  a  very  delightful  informal  talk  on 
*The  library  field  from  the  organizer's 
point  of  view." 

Mary  Ethel  Abbott,  '98,  formerly  an 
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assistant  at  the  Syracuse  university 
library,  died  Feb.  3,  191 1,  at  her  home  in 
Syracuse. 

H.  Marjorie  Beal,  '08,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  public  library,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  children's  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Ida  M.  Lynn,  '08,  has  resigned  as  as- 
sistant at  the  New  York  university 
library  to  accept  a  position  in  the  library 
of  the  United  States  bureau  of  educa- 
tion. 

Carrie  E.  Potter,  '08,  on  February  i  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  periodical  de- 
partment of  the  Syracuse  university 
library.  Her  engagement  was  recently 
announced. 

Carrie  Pitcher,  '10,  is  spending  the 
winter  in  the  South  on  account  of  her 
mother's  health. 

Anna  Scully,  '10,  is  assistant  in  the 
children's  department  of  the  Webster 
branch  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Mabel  Wells,  '10,  assistant  in  the 
library  of  the  Franklin  Manufacturing 
Company,  Syracuse,  has  been  appointed 
its  librarian. 

Mary  J.  Sibley,  Director. 

Western  Reserve  university 
The  last  lecture  in  the  course  in  chil- 
dren's work  was  given  on  March  i  by 
Miss  Cutter,  supervisor  of  school  libra- 
ries of  the  Cleveland  public  library,  who 
told  of  the  work  of  that  department. 
After  the  lecture  the  class  visited,  under 
her  direction,  one  of  the  neighboring  pub- 
lic school  libraries.  Another  feature  of 
this  course  was  the  attendance  of  the 
class  at  an  evening  of  story-telling  given 
by  Seumas  MacManus  while  he  was  in 
Cleveland.  At  present  the  students  are 
working  on  their  final  problem,  which  is 
the  making  of  a  picture  bulletin  for  the 
children's  rooms  of  the  public  library. 

Beginning  with  March,  one  afternoon 
a  week  is  being  given  by  the  class  in 
library  administration  for  the  visiting 
of  the  various  libraries  of  the  city.  The 
new  Technical  high  school,  a  social  set- 
tlement library,  several  branches  and  sub- 
branches  have  already  been  visited. 
Julia  M.  Whittlesey. 


Summer  Schools 
Chautauqua. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the 
Chautauqua  (N.  Y.)  library  school  will 
be  held  July  8- August  18.  The  course  of 
study  is  general,  and  is  designed  for 
librarians  and  library  assistants  who  can- 
not leave  their  work  for  the  extended 
course  offered  in  the  regular  library 
schools,  but  who  can  get  leave  of  absence 
for  six  weeks  of  study  to  gain  a  broader 
understanding  of  modern  methods  and 
ideals.  This  course  is  especially  planned 
to  accomplish  the  most  possible  in  six 
weeks.  Lectures  and  instruction  will 
deal  with  library  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, library  technique,  selection, 
buying  and  care  of  books,  library  build- 
ing and  equipment,  statistics  and  ac- 
counts, library  extension,  work  with  chil- 
dren and  study  classes. 

Dr  Melvil  Dewey  will  be  the  general 
director  of  the  school.  Mary  E.  Dow- 
ney, library  organizer  of  Ohio,  will  be 
resident  director.  Sabra  W.  Vought,  as- 
sistant organizer  of  Ohio,  and  Alice  E. 
Sanborn,  librarian  of  Wells  college,  will 
be  general  instructors. 

The  work  of  the  staff  will  be  supple- 
mented by  special  lectures  from  time  to 
time,  and  by  the  regular  Chautauqua 
program,  which  offers,  during  the  whole 
six  weeks  of  the  school,  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, concerts,  readings  and  discussions. 

The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who 
are  already  engaged  in  library  work  or 
have  definite  appointment  to  library  posi- 
tions. It  is  limited  to  the  number  that 
can  be  given  satisfactory  instruction  and 
supervision.  Early  application  should  be 
made  to  Mary  E.  Downey,  State  library, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Columbia  univereity 

A  course  in  library  economy  will  be 
given  at  Columbia  university.  New  York 
city,  July  5  to  August  16.  Instruction 
will  be  given  by  Helen  Rex  Keller,  of 
Columbia  university;  Andrew  Keogh,  of 
Yale  university ;  Gilbert  O.  Ward,  super- 
visor of  high  school  libraries,  Qeveland, 
and  Sara  E.  Kellogg,  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity. Lectures  on  various  related  sub- 
jects will  be  given  by  experts. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

Mary  M.  Shaver,  ♦New  York,  1906-7, 
is  cataloging  at  Vassar  college  library. 

The  second  annual  exhibit  of  pictures 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Public  Hbrary  of 
Newark  (N.  J.)  was  held  during  the 
last  two  weeks  in  February. 

Rosamond  Joslyn,  New  York,  1906-7, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  children's 
librarian  at  the  Prospect  branch  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library  to  become  libra- 
rian of  the  high  school  library,  Jamaica, 
L.  I. 

John  M.  Carrere,  of  the  firm  of  Carrere 
&  Hastings,  died  in  New  York  March  i, 
from  the  effect  of  an  accident  February 
13.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  New  York  public  library  on 
March  3. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Friends'  free 
library  of  Germantown  (Pa.)  records 
number  of  books  circulated,  18,162 ;  num- 
ber on  the  shelves,  26,264.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  need  of  an  increased  in- 
come, the  general  expenses  of  the  past 
year  having  exceeded  the  income. 

The  exhibit  of  the  International  typo- 
graphical union  used  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  artistic  printing  was  on  dis- 
play at  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  public 
library  February  i6-March  2,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Binghamton  typograph- 
ical Union,  No.  232.  A  "Printer's  read- 
ing list"  was  issued  by  the  library. 

The  Mark  Twain  library  of  Redding 
(Conn.),  a  gift  of  the  humorist  in  mem- 
ory of  his  daughter,  was  dedicated  on 
February  18.  The  library  was  founded  by 
Mr  Clemens  in  1908  and  it  contains 
more  than  5000  v.,  most  of  them  a  gift 
from  Mr  Clemens.  The  building  also 
contains  several  valuable  paintings  and 
figures  from  his  collection. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
records  a  circulation  of  150,742  v.,  of 
which  21,711  V.  were  from  the  children's 
room.  Card-holders  13,227.  A  special 
need  of  the  library  is  for  books  in  for- 


eign languages  for  the  older  citizens, 
especiajly  books  in  Polish.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  year  $12,682,  of  which 
$4119  was  for  books  and  periodicals, 
and  $5848  for  salaries. 

A  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mrs  Russell 
Sage  is  to  be  used  for  the  installation 
of  technical  libraries  in  the  New  York 
fire  houses.  Through  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  Public  library  of  New 
York,  popular  literature  will  also  be  pro- 
vided, and  cases  of  50  books  will  be 
placed  in  the  fire  stations,  to  be  changed 
every  two  months.  About  the  same  num- 
ber of  books  will  be  purchased  for  the 
permanent  supply.  A  chief  librarian  of 
the  fire  department  will  be  appointed, 
and  the  assistant  foreman  of  each  fire 
house  will  act  as  librarian  for  the  branch 
to  be  located  there.  In  all,  257  branches 
will  be  established. 

A  note  from  Mrs  Olive  Pratt  Young 
of  Sag  Harbor  (N.  Y.),  formerly  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  public  library,  contains, 
among  many  interesting  items  relative 
to  her  work,  the  following: 

This  is  a  qew  library,  opened  to  the  public 
last  October,  but  its  success  has  been  remark- 
able. Sag  Harbor  is  a  small  place,  less  than 
4000,  and  has  never  had  a  public  library  before. 
It  is  a  factory  town,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  foreigners.  During  the  first  three  months 
after  the  library  was  opened,  15,000  books  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  with  an 
average  daily  circulation  of  over  200.  We  have 
now  over  1600  borrowers  enrolled,  almost  half 
the  population,  and  are  having  new  subscribers 
every  day.  We  have,  all  told,  5800  books,  600 
being  juvenile.  We  have  German  books  and 
magazines,  Polish  and  Lithuanian  books.  The 
reading-room  is  a  beautiful  room  on  the  second 
floor.  Here  we  have  all  the  best  magazines, 
and  the  room  is  always  filled.  The  library 
was  built  by  Mrs  Russell  Sage.  It  is  a  fin« 
building,  of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  complete 
in  every  detail.  It  is  endowed  and  entirely  sup- 
ported by   Mrs   Sage. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library  records  a  circulation  of 
4,066,024  V.  Of  the  branch  libraries,  21 
report  a  decrease  in  circulation,  while 
a  large  number  of  branches  report  con« 
siderable  increase.  The  Schermerhorn 
branch  reports  over  100  per  cent  in- 
crease. New  borrowers  reported  dur- 
ing the  year,  89,904.    Total  number  of 
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active  borrowers.  294,043.  Number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  682,646.  The 
pay  collection  circulated  23,235  v.,  and 
the  receipts  for  the  same  were  $1574.46 
in  excess  of  the  amount  spent  for 
books.  The  circulation  of  children's 
books  showed  a  decided  falling  off, 
owinj;^  in  a  large  measure  to  the  books 
for  circulation  supplied  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Nearly  every  classroom 
in  the  grammar  schools  is  supplied 
with  a  library,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  fiction,  irom  which  the  books 
are  circulated  freely  among  the  pupils 
of  the  schools. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Utica  (N.  Y.)  records  the  number  of 
readers  in  the  reference  room,  28,870; 
in  the  stack,  15,348.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  20  questions  each  day  are  received, 
which  demand  research  work,  and*  the 
full  time  of  one  assistant  is  given  to  it. 
Total  circulation  for  the  year,  186,206  v. 

Cases  of  books  were  sent  to  the  play- 
grounds during  the  summer  months.  The 
first  branch  library  w^as  opened  during 
1910.  The  engine  house  libraries  have 
been  a  great  success,  and  during  the  12 
months  they  were  carried  on,  not  a  sin- 
gle book  was  lost,  nor  showed  more 
than  the  deserved  wear.  A  number  of 
exhibitions  of  interest  were  held  in  the 
library  building  during  the  year.  The 
Utica  public  library  received  from  the 
Utica  art  association  the  sum  of  $6576, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  association, 
which  then  formally  dissolved  itself. 

The  old  brown  stone  building  known 
as  tlie  Astor  library,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  is  to  lose  its  individuality  and 
become  only  a  memory  in  the  New  York 
library  system.  The  Astor  library  was 
the  first  of  its  kind,  a  free  public  library, 
in  New  York  city.  It  was  founded  by 
the  original  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  left 
$400,000  for  the  establishment,  and  ap- 
pointed as  trustees  Fitz-Grecn  Halleck, 
Washington  Irving,  Daniel  Lord,  Henry 
Brevoort,  Samuel  Ward,  James  Gore 
King,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  and  Joseph  G. 
Cogswell.     Washington  Irving  was  the 


first  president  of  this  body.  Dr  Cogs- 
well was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  library.  He  had  been  a  professor 
of  mineralogy  and  geology  at  Harvard, 
and  was  later  editor  of  the  Nezv  York 

When  the  Astor  library  was  opened, 
Lafayette  place  was  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  residential  sections  in  New 
York  city.  The  vicinity  has  long  since 
been  given  up  to  business.  The  library 
buildings,  three  in  number,  built  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  members  of  the  Astor 
family,  are  all  antiquated  now,  and  will 
shortly  be  replaced  by  a  business  block. 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Athenaeum 
celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
February  28.  Special  exercises  were  held 
in  commemoration  and  a  review  of  the 
achievements  of  the  library  during  its 
long  career  were  presented.  Mention 
was  made  of  the  great  writers  whose  ca- 
reers have  been  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  library.  The  original  issue  of 
shares  was  293  in  1837,  ^^^  i"  1909  the 
constitutional  limit  of  1000  was  reached. 
The  greatest  growth  was  from  1902- 1907, 
during  which  time  200  shares  were  sold. 
The  library  started  with  4162  v.  on  its 
shelves  and  today  numbers  upward  of 
75.000.  President  Faunce,  in  making  the 
closing  address,  said:  "The  Athenaeum 
is  vastly  more  than  a  public  institution 
to  those  who  know  it.  It  is  an  influence, 
spiritual  and  educational.  I  am  convinced 
more  and  more  that  we  need  institutions 
that  stand  for  the  spirit  of  space  and  soli- 
tude which  will  enable  it  to  unfold  and 
expand.  This  all  the  more  as  there  is  no 
longer  any  great  ambition  for  the  library 
in  the  private  family  in  the  present  day. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  Public  library  in 
its  flourishing  condition.  The  John  Hay 
library  in  no  sense  replaces  the  Athe- 
naeum ;  it  will  only  supplement  it.  There 
is  more  need  of  the  Athenaeum  now  than 
when  it  was  founded." 

The  report  of  the  director  of  the  New 
York  city  public  library  opens  with  a 
general  summary  of  the  current  activities 
of  the  library  for  the  year.  The  figures 
in  the  summary  are  stupendous  and  in- 
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dicative  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
done  throughout  the  Public  library  sys- 
tem of  New  York.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  and  pamphlets  available  for 
readers  in  the  reference  department  of 
the  branches  is  1,110,632  pieces,  with 
809,350  V.  in  the  circulating  department. 
The  print  department  contains  72,980 
prints.  Periodicals  currently  received 
amount  to  7021.  In  the  circulation  de- 
partment the  number  of  branches  is  40, 
and  the  home  circulation  reached  7,506,- 
976.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year 
1910  was  $872,835.  The  staflF  is  com- 
posed of  732  persons — 207  in  the  refer- 
ence department  and  505  in  the  circulat- 
ing department.  It  is  the  present  inten- 
tion to  open  the  new  library  building  to 
the  public  in  May,  191 1. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  year 
was  the  installation  of  a  plan  whereby 
elementary  classes  of  school  children  have 
received  definite  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  books  and  the  work  of  the  card  cata- 
log. The  circulation  of  books  from  the 
children's  room  represent  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  circulation  reported 
from  the  40  branches  and  from  the  trav- 
eling libraries.  The  report  of  the  work 
with  the  children  is  most  interesting. 

The  report  of  Librarian  Johnston  of 
Columbia  university  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  greatest  liberality  may  be  exer- 
cised in  the  matter  of  inter-library  loans. 
An  especially  strong  presentation  is 
made  of  the  relation  of  the  university 
library  to  other  libraries  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

A  valuable  accession  of  the  year  at 
Columbia  was  an  illuminated  manuscript 
of  Aristotle's  philosophical  works.  The 
main  part  of  the  manuscript  was  written 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  last  40  pages  belong  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  rich  collection  rel- 
ative to  the  French  Revolution  of  1848 
was  added  to  the  library.  The  book 
funds  of  the  library  were  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  by  gifts  amounting  to  $8175. 
About  8  per  cent  of  the  4426  V.  bought 
came  from  antiquarian  book-sellers.  The 
average  cost  of  the  new  books  was  $3.15 
a  volume,  of  old  books  $2.33  a  volume. 


About  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
of  accessions  were  received  by  exchange. 
Volumes  added  to  the  library  by  bind- 
ing constituted  29  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  accessions.  During  the  year 
a  list  of  Columbia  university  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  was  pub- 
lished; also  a  list  of  theses  submitted 
by  candidates  for  d^rees  in  Columbia 
university.  The  total  book  circulation 
of  Columbia  university  was  317,589  V., 
of  which  230,503  V.  were  from  the  gen- 
eral library.  A  union  catalog  of  the  most 
important  books  in  other  libraries  has 
been  instituted  during  the  year. 

The  District  of  Columbia  public  library 
reports  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
a  law  authorizing  the  erection  of  its 
first  Carnegie  branch  building.  The 
success  of  the  branch  is  likely  to  be  ham- 
pered by  a  provision  in  the  law  limiting 
the  maximum  annual  maintenance  ex- 
penses to  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
building.  Mr  Carnegie  has  allotted  $40,- 
000  for  the  building,  which  will  probably 
be  ready  for  use  next  autumn. 

The  report  shows  a  book  stock  of  121,- 
077  V.  and  a  home  circulation  of  603,- 
061  V.  and  63.783  mounted  pictures.  The 
percentage  of  fiction  circulated  was  62; 
this  is  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent  in  six 
years. 

The  technology  work  shows  remark- 
able results.  TTie  increases  of  circula- 
tion of  industrial  literature  have  been 
33  i"3>  39  2i"d  31  P^^  c^"*'  respectively, 
in  each  of  three  years  over  the  recoras 
of  each  preceding  year.  Many  members 
of  labor  unions  have  been  enrolled  and 
one  class  from  the  painters  and  deco- 
rators' local  has  met  at  the  library  for 
instruction  and  study. 

A  description  of  the  methods  of  ad- 
vertising the  library  by  means  of  special 
articles  in  the  daily  press  and  trades 
union  papers  and  the  use  of  the  multi- 
graph  in  the  printing  of  library  forms 
and  a  large  number  of  annotated  lists 
is  the  subject  of  a  suggestive  special  re- 
port. 

The  collection  of  books  in  tactile  print 
and  the  readings  and  musicales  for  the 
blind  formerly  maintained  at  the  Library 
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of  Congress  have  been  transferred  to  the 
public  library  as  more  appropriately  fall- 
ing within  its  service  to  the  local  con- 
stituency rather  than  to  the  work  of  the 
National  library.  A  special  appeal  is 
made  for  endowment  funds,  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  inquiries  had  been  made 
through  attorneys  and  trust  companies 
as  to  the  method  of  making  wills  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  library. 
Contral 

Mary  Douglas,  formerly  children's 
librarian  of  the  St  Louis  public  library, 
was  married  Feb.  28,  191 1,  to  George  O. 
Carpenter,  jr,  of  St  Louis. 

Mrs  Anna  Chapin,  for  12  years  li- 
brarian of  the  public  library  of  Mason 
City,  la.,  has  resigned.  Meda  Holman 
of  Minneapolis  has  been  appointed  her 
successor,  to  begin  work  in  September. 

L.  W.  Josselyn  of  Brown  university 
library  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  University  club  of  Chicago.  He 
succeeds  Rena  Reese,  who  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Denver  public  library. 

The  report  of  the  State  library  of 
Michigan  shows  the  number  of  books 
added  to  the  State  library,  19,701 ;  docu- 
ments received,  26,610;  documents  dis- 
tributed to  state  libraries,  9685 ;  associate 
libraries,  9152 ;  miscellaneous,  6140.  The 
report  states  that  the  State  library  today 
is  not  only  a  library,  it  is  a  great  system, 
its  center  in  the  Capitol,  its  activities 
reaching  to  the  farthest  borders  of  the 
state.  Nearly  170,000  V.  are  open  to  the 
public  through  different  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. 

The  East  St  Louis  public  library  had 
2000  "telephone  lists"  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  offices,  stores,  and 
other  public  places,  also  in  as  many  resi- 
dences as  the  telephone  owners  would 
accept  them.  Mr  Woodruff,  the  libra- 
rian, reports  a  very  lara^e  increase  in 
the  telephone  calls  for  information  since 
their  distribution.  The  card  is  headed 
"Best  information  bureau  in  town  is  the 

East  St  Louis  Public  library.    Call 

if  there  is  anything  about  any  subject 
you  want  to  know.**    The  footnote  adds : 


"We  loan  books  for  home  reading  (26,- 
000)  to  residents  of  East  St  Louis.  Ask 
how  to  get  them."  A  book-mark  issued 
by  the  library  contains  lists  of  books  on 
various  topics,  "Books  for  young  men 
starting  in  life,"  "Helpful  books  for  the 
girl  who  toils,"  "Recent  additions  on 
miscellaneous  subjects,"  "Recent  addi- 
tions by  Catholic  authors,"  "The  shop 
and  its  problems,"  "The  home  and  its 
mistress,"  etc.  Book-mark  no.  12  con- 
tains a  list  of  things  "You  ought  to 
know."  The  direction  "Use  these  for  a 
book-mark  instead  of  turning  down  the 
leaves"  is  printed  in  black-face  type. 

Mr  Carnegie  has  given  buildings  to 
Ohio  towns  within  the  last  few  weeks 
as  follows:  Dayton,  $50,000  for  two 
branches;  Upper  Sandusky,  $10,000; 
Mt  Sterling,  $10,000;  Crooksville,  $20,- 
000;  Milan  Township,  $8000;  Middle- 
port,  $7500;  Heidelberg  university. 
Tiffin,  $12,000  toward  a  $25,000  build- 
ing. Cuyahoga  Falls  has  received  $15,- 
000  for  a  building  and  $3000  for  books 
from  the  W.  A.  Taylor  estate.  The  fol- 
lowing towns  have  agreed  to  levy  the 
tax  for  free  public  libraries:  Kins- 
man, Arcanum,   Bristolville,  Twinsburg 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Mankato  (Minn.)  opens  with  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  good  literature  and 
caution  against  "buying  books  hot  from 
the  press  just  because  they  are  blazoned 
forth  on  billboards  and  magazine  cov- 
ers." The  registration  reached  6156,  the 
circulation  41,394  V.,  of  which  45  per  cent 
was  non-fiction.  The  circulation  of  non- 
fiction  has  increased  from  24  to  45  per 
cent  in  the  past  five  years.  Cases  con- 
taining from  50  to  100  books  are  sent 
to  centers  of  various  kinds  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  library  building.  A  series 
of  practical  talks  to  boys  was  given  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

An  experiment  is  being  tried  at 
Divoll  branch  of  St  Louis  public  li- 
brary in  the  form  of  an  intermediate 
department.  The  last  stack  in  the  fic- 
tion shelves  is  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  is  filled  with  duplicate  copies 
from  the  adult  shelves  and  books  for 
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older  boys  and  girls  from  the  juvenile 
department.  The  Central  collection  of 
duplicates  has  been  drawn  upon  very 
heavily.  A  need  has  been  felt  for 
such  an  innovation,  as  boys  and  girls 
who  should  be  using  the  children's 
room  persisted  in  using  the  adult  side. 
Now  they  are  on  the  adult  side,  but 
have  books  suitable  to  their  ages  and 
are  not  in  the  way  of  the  adult  bor- 
rowers. 

The  report  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 
public  library  for  1910  records  the  addi- 
tion of  3810  V.  during  the  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  31,463.  There  were 
1653  new  borrowers  registered  and  the 
circulation  of  books  for  home  use  was 
163,452,  an  increase  of  5002  over  1909. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  was  $17,- 
941 ;  expenditures,  including  books, 
$3627;  periodicals,  $342;  binding,  $718; 
salaries  of  library  staff,  $4934;  janitors, 
$1115,  and  clerk  of  Library  Board,  $180. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  work  with 
schools  and  the  work  in  the  children's 
room.  The  children's  room  was  redeco- 
rated and  nursery  scenes  painted  on  the 
south  wall.  The  scenes  depict  Bo-peep 
and  her  sheep.  Boy  Blue  fast  asleep,  and 
Little  Red-Riding-Hood  with  the  wolf 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

Davenport  entertained  the  Iowa  library 
association  in  October  and  joint  meetings 
were  held  with  the  Illinois  association, 
which  met  in  Rock  Island  at  the  same 
time.  The  convention  gave  added  interest 
to  library  affairs  in  the  city. 
South 

The  Parish  medical  society  of  New 
Orleans  has  provided  a  handsome  and 
well-lighted  room  for  its  medical  li- 
brary, consisting  of  some  10,000  books, 
conveniently  arranged  on  new  L.  B. 
stacks. 

Marilla  W.  Freeman,  formerly  of  the 
Louisville  public  library,  and  for  the 
past  year  at  the  Public  library  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Goodwyn  institute,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Jack- 
sonville (Fla.)   free  public  library  gives 


the  following:  Accessions,  2299;  total 
volumes  in  the  library,  21,595;  circula- 
tion, adult  white  67,161,  juvenile  white 
20,113,  colored  7853;  rent  collection, 
8612 ;  total,  103,739.  Total  income,  $10,- 
190.19,  of  which  $1597  was  spent  for 
books,  $4432  for  salaries,  $572  for  peri- 
odicals, and  $488  for  binding. 

The  library  has  had  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  year  in  its  history.  A 
picture  collection,  principally  for  work 
with  the  schools,  was  installed  in  Octo- 
ber. Additional  shelving  for  approxi- 
mately 15,000V.,  and  metal  screens  for 
the  entire  building,  are  mentioned  among 
the  year's  improvements. 

A  bill  for  a  general  library  law  has 
been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina.  There  are  about  12  free  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  state  and  only  four 
of  these  have  over  5000  v.  A  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  state  system  of  traveling 
libraries  was  defeated  by  three  votes. 

The  new  Public  library  building  of 
Rome,  Ga.,  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  April  i,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Helen  Eastman  has  been  elected  librari- 
an, and  Mary  Veal,  assistant  librarian. 
The  books  belonging  to  tlie  Young  men  s 
library  association,  numbering  between 
3000  and  4000,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
new  building. 

The  first  biennial  report  of  the  North 
Carolina  library  commission  is  an  inter- 
esting recital  of  much  work  done  along 
certain  lines,  despite  a  very  small  appro- 
priation. Publicity,  improvement  of  libra- 
ries already  established  and  work  with 
the  schools  have  received  attention.  The 
publicity  work  has  been  intended  to  make 
known  the  advantage  of  the  commission, 
the  assistance  it  was  prepared  to  give,  and 
to  bring  the  library  question  home  to 
every  community  without  a  public  library. 
Newspapers,  publications  and  free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bulletin,  and  official  repre- 
sentation on  the  programs  of  various  lit- 
erary and  educational  associations  have 
been  helpful.  By  the  distribution  of  book- 
lists, by  assistance  along  technical  lines, 
by  the  summer  schools  and  by  personal 
visits  the  commission  has  aided  in  the  im- 
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provement  of  libraries  already  in  exist- 
ence. It  seemed  more  expedient  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  old  libraries 
rather  than  organize  new  ones,  until  a 
general  library  law  could  be  secured. 
Work  with  the  schools  has  been  most  sat- 
isfactory, aided  by  the  cooperation  of 
teachers  and  superintendents.  Special 
emphasis  was  laid  by  the  commission  on 
the  use  of  books  as  tools  and  on  the 
importance  of  careful  book  selection.  A 
bulletin  on  school  libraries  prepared  by 
the  secretary  of  the  commission  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  to  all  schools  in  the  state. 

West 

The  James  memorial  library  of  Willis- 
ton  (N.  D.)  was  dedicated  February  27. 
The  library  and  the  entire  equipment,  in- 
cluding about  5000  V.  to  start  with,  are 
the  gift  of  Mrs  D.  Willis  James.  The 
building  is  valued  at  $18,000,  and  is  of 
cream  colored  brick.  There  are  no  par- 
titions on  the  first  floor,  and  the  one 
large  reading  room  extends  across  the 
full  front  of  the  building.  Basement 
rooms  have  been  finished  for  the  use  of 
women'g  clubs,  and  an  auditorium  seat- 
ing about  250  people.  Bessie  R.  Bald- 
win, Illinois,  '03,  is  the  librarian. 

The  report  of  the  Nebraska  library 
commission  records  some  76  active  libra- 
ries, 56  of  which  are  supported  by  tax, 
17  maintained  by  library  associations  free 
to  the  public  and  3  subscription  libraries. 
Only  3  towns  having  a  population  of  over 
2000  are  without  libraries,  and  one  of 
these  has  an  excellent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library. 
There  are  now  2g  libraries  in  buildings  of 
their  own.  The  systems  of  administra- 
tion in  the  Nebraska  libraries  are  excep- 
tionally good,  due  largely  to  their  new- 
ness, most  of  them  having  been  organized 
since  the  establishment  of  the  commis- 
sion, which  has  been  ready  always  to  give 
advice  and  assistance.  Of  the  librarians, 
16  are  regular  library  school  students  and 
15  have  taken  siunmer  courses  and  special 
instruction. 

Number  o^  volumes  sent  out,  17,932, 
in  answer  to  442  requests  for  general 


traveling  libraries.  In  the  special  loan 
work,  4921  V.  were  sent  in  response  to  636 
requests.  A  plea  is  made  for  the  4000  per- 
sons in  the  care  of  the  state  institutions, 
for  whom  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  to  supply  them  with  reading  matter. 
Pacific  coast 

Purd  B.  Wright,  formerly  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  St  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  who  resigned  that  position  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Pub- 
lic library,  July  i,  19 10,  has  resigned  the 
latter  position  to  become  librarian  of  Ae 
Public  library  of  Kansas  City. 

In  consequence  of  $210,000  oflfered  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  branch  library 
buildings  in  Los  Angeles,  various  im- 
provement associations  and  S)mdicates 
have  offered  free  sites  for  the  proposed 
buildings  to  the  number  of  11.  Mr  Car- 
negie's gift  will  build  six  buildings  and 
the  board  will  select  from  the  11  sites 
the  six  that  are  to  be  used. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Seattle  (Wash.)  closed 
the  second  decade  of  the  library's  his- 
tory, and  is  compiled  in  a  way  to  show 
the  progress  achieved  in  that  time.  Sev- 
eral tables,  graphic  charts  and  photo- 
graphs showing  the  work  and  growth  of 
the  library  are  included.  Among  the 
important  items  in  the  past  year's  work 
which  should  be  commented  on  is  the 
installation  of  ventilating  machinery  in 
the  attic,  which  is  reported  in  success- 
ful operation.  The  time  limit  on  bor- 
rowed books  has  been  extended  to  28 
days;  overdue  fines  have  been  reduced, 
and  greater  freedom  in  the  number  of 
books  to  be  drawn  at  one  time  has  been 
granted.  The  record  of  circulation  is 
649,611,  an  increase  of  69,905,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  since  June  i  books  have 
been  issued  for  28  days  instead  of  14. 
Systematic  work  with  the  schools  has 
been  made  a  division  of  the  children's 
department,  and  a  separate  room  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
Alice  A.  Blanchard  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work  with  the  children. 

An  interesting  chart  is  that  showing 
a  comparison  of  population  and  circula- 
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tion  for  lo  cities  in  the  United  States  partment  being  clearly   labeled.     After 

of  comparatively  equal  population,  be-  the  removal  of  the  reference  library  to 

tween  200,000  and  300,000.  the  new  building,  the  central  circulating 

Portland    278  library  was  completely  renovated,  addi- 

Seattle^"^  !1  274  *'^"^^  Stacks  put  in,  and  every  improve- 

Jerscy  city  !.!.!].!!.....!.. M!.. .!.'.  2.57  nient  for  rapid  and  convenient  service 

Denver    !..!!!!.!!!!..!!!.!...!.!..  .♦1.98  for  the  public  was   adopted.     A  small 

Indianapolis  i.g7  but  useful    reference    library  has  bee^ 

la^ts^citv" I'li  established,  and,  in  addition,  there  may 

Providence     .*.*.*.'.*. V.V.V.  i'.!!  .'i !!'.!!!!'.! !    .95  ^^  ^^  interchange  of  books  between  all 

tRx)diester the  branch  libraries  in  the  city. 

Number  of  voltunes  in  library,  128,309 ;  Foreign 
number  of  borrowers  registered,  41,963;  Cards  have  been  received  announcing 
percentage  of  population  registered,  18;  ^he  betrothal  of  Dr  Valma  Palmgren  of 
percentege  of  fiction  circulation  65 ;  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  Dr  Jon  M^ch- 
tax  rate,  S04S  mill;  income,  $146,538;  Petersen  of  Copenhagen.  Dr  Palmgren 
salanes,  $62,274;  books,  $20,202;  oper.  ^as  resigned  her  position  as  assTsS 
ating  expenses^  $18,328 ;  total  regular  ex-  librarian  of  the  Royal  library  of  Sweden 
penses,  $109,892.  and  also  her  place  as  a  member  of  the 
Cana«"a  city  council  of  Stockholm.  Miss  Palm- 
Alexander  Calhoun  has  been  appointed  pen  will  be  very  pleasantly  remembered 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Cal-  by  a  host  of  American  friends  she  made 
gary.  Calgary  is  a  fascinating  westerr  while  op  her  visit  to  this  country  a  few 
city  of  50,000  with  aspirations  to  be  a  y^^rs  ago,  as  well  as  by  those  who  were 
city  of  1,000,000,  and  growing  more  rap-  charmed  with  her  cordiality  of  manner 
idly  than  any  other  Canadian  city.  The  a^^  display  of  ability  as  an  interpreter 
work  is  extremely  interesting,  for  it  is  f?r  the  library  sessions  of  the  Interna- 
pure  pioneer  work.  The  new  library  tional  congress  held  in  Brussels  last  sum- 
building  is  in  process  of  erection  and  nier.  These  with  one  accord  extend  to 
will  be  ready  fpr  occupancy  by  mid-  ber  sincere  best  wishes  for  as  high  a  de- 
summer.  ^^^^  o^  success  and  helpfulness  in  her  new 
T>.u,  \jr  -D^^-u,. -.11  ^«  4.1,^  .*^4r  r^f  ^u^  ^^^^  ^s  sbe  enjoyed  in  her  former  work. 
Ruby  M.  Rothwdl  on  the  s^^^^  Dr  Palmgren's  well-known  book  on 
Public  library  of  Ottawa,  Canada  and  American  libraries,  "Bibliotek  och 
one  of  the  leading  women  m  educational  folkuppfostran,"  has  recently  been  pub- 
work  in  Canada,  died  March  6.  Miss  lished  in  a  Finnish  translation  under  title, 
Rothwell  was  for  many  years  a  leading  ^^Kirjastot  ja  kansankasvatus."  Ubra^ 
teacher  in  Ontario  and  was  a  member  of  ^^^  ^-^  p^^j^^  ^jj  ,  ,j  ^ 
the  contingent  of  Canadian  teachers  who  ^o  place  a  copy  of  the  translation  on  their 
went  to  South  Africa.  Her  recommen-  ^^^^  as  those  with  Scandinavian 
dations  in  regard  to  education  m  the  Boer  .jj^^tele  should  secure  copies  of  the  orig- 
country  were  of  considerable  interest  to  j^^^j  ^  ^ 
those  in  charge  of  the  matter.    She  had                         

be«i  a  vahied  member  of  the  staflF  of  the         ^  good  presentation  of  the  topic  of 
Ottawa  library  for  several  years  before  ,f,  ^j^^^j^^  ^j  s^„^^^^3  .^  ^ J  ^  . 

her  death  and  will  be  greatly  missed.  the  address  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne,  jr. 

The  Public  library  of  Toronto  has  of  Oregon  in  his  address  to  the  Senate 
equipped  an  open  access  room  in  the  cir-  on  February  14.  Reprints  from  the 
culating  branch  where  all  the  latest  Record  have  been  made,  of  which  an 
books  in  all  the  different  departments  appendix  showing  the  result  of  direct  leg- 
are  placed  on  the  open  shelves,  each  dc-  islation  in  Oregon  in  matters  relating  to 

•Estimated  ^^^^^  government  is  interesting  and  im- 

tNo  public*  library.  portant. 
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one  to  eight  years. 
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Some  New  Fields  of  Library  Activity 

Louis    N.    Wilton,    librarian,    Clark    university, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

I  recently  heard  a  prominent  educator 
comment  on  the  difference  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  scientific  student  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country.  He  said  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  European  student  was 
more  apt  to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
time  and  patience  upon  his  laboratory 
work  than  the  American  student.  He 
thought  our  students  just  as  bright  and 
just  as  capable  as  the  European,  but 
the  methods  seemed  to  vary  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  European 
seems  to  take  time  to  do  his  work  more 
thoroughly  than  our  men  do,  to  consider 
the  drudgery  of  preparation  as  more 
necessary  to  future  results.  Thus,  he 
spends  more  time  in  making  himself 
absolutely  familiar  with,  or  in  gaining 
more  expertness  in,  laboratory  manipu- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  our  men 
are  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  get  out  into 
the  world  and  earn  money  that  they 
think  they  cannot  afford  the  time  to  re- 
peat an  experiment  or  to  engage  in  work 
the  immediate  result  of  which  is  not  ap- 
parent. In  other  words,  our  men  are 
more  apt  to  be  content  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  rather  than 
willing  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
a  thorough  mastery  of  it.  He  summed 
up  the  whole  by  saying  that  the  Amer- 
ican student  seemed  more  the  victim  of 
restlessness  than  the  European  student. 

How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing, as  I  listened  to  him.  whether  there 
was  not  something  in  it  for  the  librarian. 
The  ease  with  which  libraries  have  been 
established  and  supf/orted  of  late  years 


has  tended  to  make  our  work  a  little 
bit  superficial,  I  fear,  at  times,  and  there 
is  some  danger  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  may  settle  down  to  an  easy  com- 
placency which  would  forever  depriv** 
us  of  the  right  to  rank  among  the  pro- 
fessions, or  that  we  may  partake  of  the 
national  restlessness  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  jeopardize  real  progress.  We  may 
fritter  away  our  time  and  energy  by 
taking  up  every  new  fad  that  comes 
along — and  there  seems  to  be  a  new  one 
bom  every  day — or  we  may  seriously 
enlarge  our  activities  in  sane  and  helpful 
ways. 

First  of  all,  w^  muct  not  think  that 
because  a  thing  is  new  it  is  therefore 
good;  nor  must  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
fight  shy  of,  or  be  suspicious  of,  new 
things.  The  librarian  must  always  keep 
the  windows  open  toward  Jerusalem  and 
pray  three  times  a  day  to  be  sa^cd  from 
the  didactic,  or  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  "schoolmarm"  attitude. 

In  speaking  now  of  new  activities  I 
do  not  mean  the  things  of  yesterday  or 
of  last  year,  but  I  mean  the  newer  ac- 
tivities taken  on  by  the  library  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  development  of  the 
public  library — and,  indeed,  the  same  is 
true  of  other  libraries — has  been  so  rapid 
that  we  are  all  apt  to  forget  how  very 
recent,  and  how  very  new,  the  library 
movement,  as  understood  today,  really  is. 

There  are  certain  years  in  history  that 
stand  out  with  marked  prominence,  as 
the  year  1776  does  in  the  history  of 
American  independence;  the  year  1812, 
as  the  year  of  the  second  war  with  Eng- 
land ;  the  year  i860,  which  brought  on 
the  Civil  war;  the  year  1870,  which 
brought  about  the  republic  in  France, 
and   so  on,   and   there   are   other  years 
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just  as  important  for  peaceful  move- 
ments as  these  years  I  have  mentioned 
are  for  great  military  movements.  I 
think  perhaps  few  of  us  realize  how  very 
important  a  year  the  year  1876  was  in 
our  history  as  a  nation,  marking,  as  it 
does,  a  turning  point  in  our  national  life. 

In  this  year,  too,  was  held  the  first 
international  exhibition  in  this  country. 
Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing this  exhibition  and  the  years  imme- 
diately following  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  perhaps  no  single  event  in 
the  history  of  the  country  bore  such 
immediate  fruit  as  this  Centennial  ex- 
hibition held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  had  gone  to  Europe  was  very 
small.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly large.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
furniture  in  even  the  best  American 
houses  was  very  inferior  to  what  could 
be  seen  a  few  years  after  '76.  Even  the 
contents  of  the  country  stores  was  seen 
to  have  changed,  and  an  artistic  breath 
seemed  to  have  been  breathed  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  ex- 
hibition was  a  revelation  to  a  nation  just 
emerging  upon  ease  and  affluence  after 
the  heavy  burdens  of  the  war;  just  be- 
ginning to  feel  its  strength  as  a  manu- 
facturing nation;  beginning  to  feel,  too, 
somewhat  of  its  ignorance,  and  anxious 
to  try  new  things. 

This  is  not  the  place,  of  course,  to 
touch  upon  the  great  changes,  both 
artistic  and  educational,  brought  about 
by  the  Centennial  exhibition,  but  I  men- 
tion it  because  in  this  same  year  was 
formed  the  American  library  association, 
which  has  done  so  much  during  its  30- 
odd  years  to  mould  public  opinion  in 
.  library  matters  and  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity in  library  practice  North,  South, 
East  and  West.  Whether,  like  our  pros- 
perity, this  uniformity  has  been  the  best 
thing  for  us,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  library  association  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  uniformity  and  for 
the  library  spirit  so  much  in  evidence  in 
our  day. 


In  this  year,  too,  was  opened  the  Johns 
Hopkins  university  at  Baltimore,  which 
has  had  such  an 'important  influence  upon 
all  matters  of  higher  education  in  this 
country.  Prof.  Fabian  Franklin,  writing 
in  The  Nation  on  the  death  of  President 
Oilman,  says  : 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  the  great  forward  step  that  was  taken 
in  Baltimore  in  1876;  vain  aspirations  in  that 
direction  existed  in  a  number  of  places,  and 
fragmentary  efforts  toward  higher  university 
work  were  made  here  and  there,  by  some  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  or  exceptionally  equipped 
professor  in  one  or  another  of  our  leading  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

I  think  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
library  movement,  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  calling  public  attention  in  a  concrete 
way  to  the  importance  of  libraries,  just 
as  President  Gilman  balled  attention  in  a 
concrete  way  to  the  necessity  of  a  new 
type  of  university.  This  the  American 
library  association  did. 

The  late  President  Harper,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  library  of  Colorado  college, 
in  March,  1894,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
college  library : 

It  was  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  a  librarian  was  appointed  at  Harvard  or 
at  Yale,  who  should  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  care  of  the  library.  There  are  today 
many  institutions,  which  rank  high  in  their 
particular  communities,  in  which  one  will  find 
the  same  library  conditions  as  those  which  Mr 
Poole  described  as  having  existed  at  Yale  30 
or  40  years  ago.  I  know  of  a  college  having 
an  enrollment  of  150  students,  which  each  year 
•'graduates"  certain  of  its  students,  and  yet 
in  a  room  10  by  12,  bearing  the  name  library, 
has  not  250  volumes!  To  find  the  oldest  and 
niost  primitive  bounds  of  civilization  we  must 
go  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  or  the  frontiers  of 
our  own  country  occupied  by  the  Indians! 
But  for  the  old  in  education  it  is  only  neces- 
sary, one  might  say,  to  step  across  the  street 

But  the  stage  of  development  attained  must 
be  determined  from  the  study  of  the  highest, 
not  the  lowest,  class,  and  although  the  old 
is  all  about  us,  there  is  also  the  new.  To- 
day the  chief  building  of  a  college,  the  build- 
ing in  which  is  taken  greatest  pride,  is  the 
library.  With  the  stack  for  storage  purposes, 
the  reading  room  for  reference  books,  the 
offices  of  delivery,  the  rooms  for  seminar 
purposes,  it  is  the  center  of  the  institutional 
activity.  (The  director  of  the  library  is  not 
infrequently  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  faculty;  in  many  instances,  certainly  the 
n  est  influential.    Lectures  are  sometimes  given 
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bv  him  on  bibliography,  or  classes  organized 
for  instruction  in  the  use  of  books.)  The 
staff  of  assistants  is  often  larger  than  the 
entire  faculty  in  the  same  institution  30  years 
ago.  Volumes  are  added  to  the  number  of 
3000,  5000,  10.000,  or  20,000  in  a  single  year; 
the  periodical  literature  of  each  department 
is  on  file ;  the  building  is  open  day  and  night. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  laboratory;  for  here  now 
the  student,  and  likewise  the  professor,  who 
cannot  purchase  for  themselves  the  books 
which  they  must  have,  spend  the  larger  por- 
tion of  their  time.  A  greater  change  from 
the  old  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

But  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  about 
the  future  of  the  library.  The  time  is  coming 
— it  has,  indeed,  already  come — when,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  library  of  the  institution, 
each  department,  or  each  closely  related  group 
of  departments,  will  have  its  separate  librarv. 
This  will  include  the  books  in  most  common 
use,  and  the  maps  and  charts  of  special  value. 
The  departmental  library,  now  a  feature  of  a 
few  institutions,  will  be  established  every- 
where, not  alone  for  advanced  students,  but 
as  well  for  the .  undergraduates.  It  is  true 
that  the  cost  of  administration  and  the  danger 
from  loss  of  books  are  great,  but  the  ad- 
vantages are  also  great,  and  must  be  gained 
at  whatever  cost.  The  time  is  near  when  the 
student  will  do  little  of  his  work  in  the  study ; 
he  must  be  in  the  midst  of  books.  No  ordi- 
nary student  can  afford  to  own  one  book  in 
a  hundred  of  those  which  he  may  wish  at  any 
moment  to  consult.  As  the  scholar,  though 
having  thousands  of  volumes  in  his  own  li- 
brary, must  find  his  way  to  the  great  libraries 
of  the  Old  World  when  he  wishes  to  do  the 
work  of  highest  character,  so  the  university 
student,  though  having  hundreds  of  volumes 
in  his  own  room,  must  do  his  work  in  the 
departmental  library  of  the  institution.  The 
reference  room  is  not  sufficient,  here  only 
books  of  a  general  character  are  open  to  him. 
His  table  must  be  where,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  without  the  mediation  of  the  zealous 
librarian,  who  perhaps  thinks  more  of  the  book 
than  of  its  use,  he  may  place  his  hand  upon 
that  one  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  books 
which  he  desires  to  use.  In  the  address  already 
cited,  Mr  Poole  said: 

"None  of  the  universities  named  (these 
were  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell 
and  Michigan)  have  as  yet  quite  come  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  having  a  professor  of 
bibliography,  but  they  are  moving  in  that  di- 
rection." 

Some  of  us  will  see  the  day  when  in  every 
great  division  of  the  university  there  will  be 
professors  of  bibliography  and  methodology, 
whose  function  it  wul  be  to  teach  men  books, 
and  how  to  use  them.  It  is  pitiable  to  find 
that  many  graduates  of  our  very  best  colleges 
are  unable,  upon  taking  up  the  more  advanced 
work  in  divinity  or  in  graduate  course,  to 
make  good    use  of    books.      They    can     find 


nothing.  Do  not  know  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  find  anything.  No  more  important, 
no  more  useful,  training  can  be  given  men 
in  college  than  that  which  relates  to  the  use 
of  books.  Why  do  so  many  college  men  give 
up  reading  when  they  leave  college?  Because 
in  the  college  they  have  never  learned  the 
use  of  books.  The  equipment  of  the  library 
will  never  be  finished  until  it  has  upon  its 
staff  men  and  women  whose  sole  work  shall 
be,  not  the  care  of  books,  not  the  cataloging 
of  books,  but  the  giving  of  instruction  con- 
cerning their  use. 

Mr  Carlton,  in  an  admirable  paper  in 
the  Library  Journal,  some  years  ago,*  told 
us  of  the  meager  collections  contained 
in  the  college  libraries  50  years  ago,  and 
of  the  meager  attention  libraries  received 
from  the  universities.  The  year  1850  is 
not  a  very  long  step  backward,  and  in 
that  day  there  were  in  the  United  States 
only  five  collections  of  books  whose  con- 
tents numbered  over  50,000  v.  each.  These 
were  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Boston 
Atheneum,  the  Philadelphia  library,  and 
the  libraries  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  Bow- 
doin  had  only  17,000  V.  in  1872;  Am- 
herst, Colby,  Dartmouth,  Middlebury, 
Trinity,  the  University  of  Vermont,  Wes- 
leyan,  and  Williams  each  had  less  than 
8000  V.  50  years  ago.  Columbia,  the 
largest  college  library  in  New  York  City, 
had  less  than  15,000  V.,  while  today  she 
has  nearly  half  a  million.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  must  remember  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  books  in  college 
libraries  50  years  ago  were  of  a  theolog- 
ical character,  as  most  of  the  colleges 
were  founded  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  ministers.  Appropriations 
for  the  library  were  made  very  irregu- 
larly. Yale  and  Brown  were  practically 
the  only  colleges  possessing  endowment 
funds  for  the  library.  Yale  had  a  fund 
of  $27,000  and  Brown  a  fund  of  $25,- 
000,  while  Harvard  had  only  the  Hollis- 
Shapleigh  fund,  amounting  to  $6000  and 
yielding  $450  annually.  For  nearly  50 
years  the  sole  revenue  of  the  Princeton 
library  was  derived  from  a  tax  of  $i 
a  term  on  each  student.  At  Bowdoin 
college  the  average  annual  expenditure 
for  80  years  never  exceeded  $200. 

•Carlton.  W.  N.  C.  Collegre  libraries  In  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  Libr.  Jour.»  1907.  Vol. 
32,  pp.    479-486. 
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It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for 
some  member  of  the  faculty  to  serve  as 
librarian.  We  must  remember  that  the 
card  catalog  was  unknown  until  1876. 
The  library  quarters  were  only  opened 
long  enough  to  allow  of  the  taking  out 
and  returning  of  books.  Such  a  thing 
as  consultation  and  use  of  books  within 
the  library  itself  was  almost  unknown. 
Bowdoin  library  was  open  one  hour  a 
day,  three  times  a  week ;  Colby  and  Wes- 
leyan,  half  an  hour,  twice  a  week;  Mid- 
dlebury,  one  hour  a  week ;  Amherst  and 
Trinity,  once  a  week,  hours  not  given. 
At  Brown  the  hours  were  from  10  a.  m. 
to  2  p.  m.  daily;  at  Yale,  10  a.  m.  to  i 
p.  m.,  and  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily;  at 
Harvard,  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 
to  4  p.  m.  on  the  first  four  days  of  the 
week,  and  9  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.  on  Friday. 
The  Columbia  libiary  was  open  twice  a 
week  from  i  p.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Princeton 
was  open  one  hour,  twice  a  week,  and  as 
late  as  1868  this  had  only  increased  one 
hour  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  and  in 
'75-'76,  to  two  hours  on  five  days  a  week. 

At  South  Carolina  college  the  books 
were  described  as  being  arranged  "in 
three  great  classes,  of  memory,  of  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  imagination ;  or  history, 
philosophy,  and  poetry,"  while  at  Wake 
Forest,  N.  C,  the  books  are  said  to  have 
been  arranged  "according  to  appearance." 

I  have  quoted  thus  freely  from  Mr 
Carlton's  paper  to  show  how'young  most 
of  our  present  library  methods  are,  and, 
while  we  may  not  have  many  instances  of 
the  ideal  library  as  outlined  by  President 
Harper,  there  are  many  striving  toward 
that  end. 

The  resources  of  the  larger  libraries, 
both  public  and  university,  have  been 
much  enlarged  by  the  system  of  inter- 
library  loans  now  so  general  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
venience to  a  student  that  the  library  in 
his  town  can  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
some  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try to  supply  him  with  the  materials 
needed  for  his  information  or  investiga- 
tion. The  time  was  not  so  long  ago  when 
writers  were  obliged  to  make  frequent 
trips  to  distant  libraries,  or  even  to  spend 


a  week  or  two  in  some  city  on  account 
of  its  library  facilities.  While  this  must 
always  be  true  for  certain  classes  of 
work,  the  introduction  of  the  inter- 
library  loan  has  reduced  this  necessity 
more  than  one-half,  I  am  sure.  A  still 
more  recent  step  taken  by  some  of  the 
larger  libraries  is  that  of  developing  a 
system  of  expert  assistance,  by  securing 
the  help  of  experts  in  various  fields  for 
limited  periods  of  time.  In  some  cases 
this  work  consists  in  having  an  expert 
work  over  special  material  in  the  library 
to  make  its  value  known  and  to  advise  as 
to  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  col- 
lection. In  one  of  the  college  libraries 
where  student  debate  material  is  called 
for  a  special  sum  is  appropriated  to  en- 
able the  library  to  engage  the  services  of 
an  advanced  student  or  a  young  in- 
structor, who  shall  search  after  and  lay 
out  literature  on  the  subject  desired.  He 
takes  complete  charge  of  the  material  and 
assumes  all  responsibility  for  it  until  the 
debate  is  over,  making  such  rules  for  its 
use  as  he  sees  fit,  always,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  librarian.  A 
special  room  is  also  set  apart  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  same  way  advanced  students  in 
various  departments  are  engaged  to  give 
help  to  those  who  are  preparing  papers 
or  dissertations  for  higher  degrees.  One 
helps  in  biology,  another  in  education, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  departments  as 
needed,  but  the  idea  is  to  have  always  at 
hand  an  expert  who  can  give  help  in  any 
department.  Of  course,  there  is  some- 
times delay,  because  these  people  are  not 
at  the  library  every  day,  but,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  system  permits  of  getting  at 
any  of  these  people  within  24  hours  by 
the  librarian. 

Sometimes  a  case  arises  where  help 
must  be  sought  at  a  distance,  and  we  can 
all  testify  that  even  the  librarians  in  the 
smallest  libraries  are  already  availing 
themselves  of  the  resources  of  the  larger 
libraries,  by  applying  to  them  for  help, 
not  only  in  lending  books,  but  in  recom- 
mending books  for  special  studies  or  the 
special  needs  of  their  constituents. 

The  periodical  problem  is  always  with 
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us — large  library  or  small  library — it 
makes  no  difference.  In  the  larger  libra- 
ries the  difficulty  of  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  periodical  literature  as  it 
appears  ftom  month  to  month  is  a  great 
one.  Here,  again,  some  of  the  larger  uni- 
versity libraries  have  secured  outside  aid 
to  compile  lists  of  all  the  important 
papers  appearing  m  the  scientific  period- 
icals. No  matter  how  well  trained  the 
staff  in  a  library  may  be,  the  advanced 
student  in  the  various  branches  can  al- 
v/ays  do  this  work  better  than  the  library 
staff.  So  they  are  secured  from  each  de- 
partment to  check  off  the  literature  in 
special  fields,  and  once  a  week  these  are 
written  out  and  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  in  the  various  departments. 

Printed  bibliographies  are  now  col- 
lected as  never  before,  and  these  again 
are  supplemented  by  others  made  in  the 
library.  If  a  professor  or  student  works 
up  a  subject,  he  is  supplied  with  slips, 
on  which  he  writes  the  subject  heading 
and  inserts  it  at  any  point  in  the  book  or 
magazine  where  there  is  an  article  he 
thinks  he  may  need  to  refer  to  again,  or 
to  which  he  may  wish  to  refer  his  stu- 
dents. When  the  book  is  returned  to  the 
desk,  the  library  attendant  makes  the  ref- 
erence and  classifies  !t  as  he  has  directed. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
that  this  system  of  expert  helpers  will  ere 
long  be  extended  and  organized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  yet  made  in  library  work.  Of 
course,  this  applies  only  to  the  larger 
libraries. 

There  is  still  one  other  subject  that 
has  been  taken  up  quite  extensively  of 
late  by  the  larger  libraries,  and  that  is 
the  social  service  movement. 

We  at  Clark  university  have  set  aside 
a  room  60  feet  by  20  feet,  lined  with  book 
shelves  7  feet  high,  for  this  Social  serv- 
ice literature,  and  a  room  20  feet  square 
for  a  private  office  for  the  special  at- 
tendant who  has  charge  of  it.  The  liter- 
ature I  speak  of  does  not  embrace  bound 
volumes  of  periodicals  like  Charities,  nor 
year  books  like  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.    What  I  refer  to  is  the  some- 


what fugitive  literature — circulars,  leaf- 
lets, and  material  small  in  size  but  im- 
portant when  studying  these  subjects, 
that  is  so  hard  to  classify  and  take  care 
of  in  the  ordinary  library. 

Clark  university  library  keeps  in  touch 
with  some  80  or  90  organizations  for  de- 
fectives and  delinquents,  moral  and  re- 
ligious training,  relief  for  sick  children, 
recreation,  welfare  work  and  protections 
and  has  made  special  collections  bearing 
on  Industrial  insurance  and  old-age  pen- 
sions. Housing  associations,  Building  and 
loan  associations.  Household  economies^ 
Societies  for  working  girls.  Associations 
for  the  protection  of  family  life  (Di- 
vorce movements),  Labor  problem  as  af- 
fecting women  and  children,  Temperance 
movement,  Civic  improvement,  Sunday 
leagues,  Civil  Service  reform  league.  Hu- 
manitarian leagues  (Peace  movements). 
Welfare  movements.  This  material 
is  kept  in  large  manila  envelopes  and  we 
find  this  recent  addition  to  our  library 
facilities  very  valuable.  The  attendant 
having  it  in  charge  is  a  trained  psychol- 
ogist and  is  one  of  the  more  highly  paid 
library  attendants.  The  expense  of  mak- 
ing the  collection  itself  has  probably  not 
exceeded  $200,  outside  of  the  attendant's 
time,  the  chief  items  being  stationery  and 
postage.  Over  3000  postals  were  sent 
out,  requesting  circulars  and  information, 
and  over  2000  letters  were  written  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  have  in  these  en- 
velopes, arranged  by  subjects,  about  5000 
reports  and  pamphlets  representing  100 
types  of  organizations  devoted  either 
wholly  or  in  part  to  Child  welfare.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  smaller 
libraries  to  take  up  this  work  in  the  way 
the  larger  libraries  can,  but  there  may 
be  a  suggestion  here  for  some  of  the 
smaller  libraries  to  try  to  do  something 
for  their  community,  either  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  housing  conditions,  hy- 
gienic conditions  in  schools,  or  in  the 
community  generally,  create  a  sentiment 
for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  or  a 
district  nurse  in  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity, as  has  been  done  in  one  town  in 
Massachusetts  with  most  excellent  re- 
sults.     Connecticut   is   a   manufacturing 
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state,  and  if  the  librarian  in  any  manu- 
facturing town  or  village  would  collect 
information  as  to  the  benefit  accruing  to 
both  employer  and  employe  where  a  dis- 
trict nurse  is  connected  with  the  mill  or 
shop,  it  might  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  more  district  nurses  in  mill  conmiuni- 
ties  and  make  more  sympathetic  the  rela- 
tions between  the  mill  owner  and  the  op- 
erative. Of  course,  we  must  not  expect 
the  millennium  all  at  once,  and  some  of 
you  may  object  on  the  ground  that  this 
is  not  legitimate  work  for  librarians.  Per- 
haps not,  but  it  is  one  of  the  newer  move- 
ments that  is  in  the  air,  and  while  I 
have  some  doubt  myself  as  to  whether  all 
these  new  movements  are  wise,  I  think  it 
behooves  us  to  approach  them  with  an 
open  mind  and  to  try  them  out,  if  possi- 
ble, without  committing  ourselves  for  or 
against  them,  until  we  have  some  definite 
experience  to  base  our  judgment  on.  The 
cynical  attitude,  the  exclusive  attitude, 
the  h<^)eless  attitude  we  have  had  in 
library  work,  to  perhaps  a  less  extent 
than  in  any  other  occupation,  but  we 
must  guard  against  its  creeping  in,  and 
the  best  way  is  for  the  librarian  to  get 
enthusiastic  over  something  and  work  it 
out  for  all  it  is  worth.  If  the  movement, 
whatever  it  may  be,  proves  a  failure,  the 
librarian  has  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
and  the  community  will  certainly  have 
been  roused  to  a  sense  that  there  is  a 
library  in  its  midst,  and  that  the  library 
is  doing  something.  I  am  often  reminded 
that  the  mere  "doing  something"  is  not 
always  a  good  sign,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  man  who  objected  most 
strongly  to  contributing  to  foreign  mis- 
sions, on  the  ground  that  there  were 
many  poor  at  home  to  be  taken  care  of, 
but  who  was  never  known  to  give  a  cent 
to  the  selfsame  poor ;  so,  while  we  should 
condemn  all  useless  activities,  let  us  at 
least  seek  out  something  to  commend  and 
put  some  of  our  enthusiasm  into  it.  If 
the  librarian  is  enthusiastic  and  has  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  heart,  that 
enthusiasm  cannot  fail  to  be  caught  by 
someone  in  the  community  and  some- 
thing will  be  accomplished.  We  are  not 
to  despise  small  beginnings. 


The  Evil  that  Books  Do 

Edmund  L.  Pearson,  Ncwburyport,  Mats. 

That  books  have  an  influence  for  good 
is  not  a  subject  for  argument  in  a  library 
magazine.  The  good  influence  of  books, 
however,  is  usually  more  indirect  than 
some  enthusiastic  persons  imagine.  Once 
in  a  while  the  perusal  of  a  single  volume 
may  turn  the  current  of  a  man's  life  » 
toward  virtue, — but  such  cases  are  rare. 
The  permanent  influence  of  books  is 
slower  and  much  more  subtle  than  that. 

In  a  library  epoch,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  is  rapidly  passing  away,  the  influ- 
ence of  books,  both  for  good  and  for 
evil,  has  been  wildly  exaggerated.  At 
the  library  school  we  used  to  estimate  the 
"social  effects"  and  "present  value"  of 
books  on  a  numerical  scale,  a  pleasant 
exercise  strongly  resembling  that  of  as- 
certaining the  beauty  of  an  Easter  lily 
by  means  of  a  tape  measure,  or  the  exact 
worth  of  a  rainbow  in  terms  of  x. 

There  pervaded  the  school  such  a  cu- 
rious notion  of  the  quick  effect  of  books 
and  the  almost  holy  mission  of  librarians 
that  when  one  student,  of  whom  the 
school  was  particularly  proud,  departed 
to  become  the  librarian  of  a  certain  town, 
we  confidently  looked  for  immediate  re- 
sults. I  think  we  expected  to  see  the 
torch  of  civilization  flare  up  suddenly  in 
that  place.  But,  unfortunately,  only  a 
few  days  after  Miss  Blank's  arrival  the 
town  (unknown  to  fame  before)  figured 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  country  as 
the  scene  of  several  atrocious  crimes,  in- 
cluding a  murder,  a  lynching  and  a  sui- 
cide. 

Whereat,  one  of  the  more  cynical  stu- 
dents remarked:  "Ah,  well;  you  see 
Miss  Blank  hadn't  time  to  get  one  of  her 
picture  bulletins  up!" 

The  impatient  reformer  hopes  to  make 
people  temperate  by  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion— wise  in  one  place  and  unwise  in 
another;  the  superficial  moralist  thinks 
to  save  the  land  from  mental  and  phys- 
ical degeneracy  by  anti-cigarette  agita- 
tion, and  the  eager  librarian  sometimes 
loses  all  sense  of  proportion  in  his  desire 
to  make  ever\'body  come  to  the  library 
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and  read  a  certain  collection  of  books 
sanctioned  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  so  chosen 
that  of  its  component  parts  fiction  shall 
be  one  of  the  lesser. 

But  on  the  general  proposition  that 
good  books  have  a  good  influence  there 
is  no  dispute.  We  may  differ  as  to 
whether  this  influence  is  direct  or  indi- 
rect, slow  or  sudden,  great  or  small,  but 
none  of  us  will  deny  its  existence.  Then 
the  opposite  may  be  true?  And  bad 
books  have  an  evil  influence?  Here  is 
a  good,  broad  generalization,  and  on  it, 
again,  we  can  all  agree. 

When,  however  we  come  to  dissect  it 
there  must  arise  difference  of  opinion. 
Not  that  anyone  doubts  the  bad  influence 
of  a  book  that  advocates  the  assassina- 
tion of  chief  rulers,  or  denies  the  moral- 
ity of  the  Commandment  against  stealing, 
or  belongs  to  the  class  of  pornographic 
literature,  or  is  otherwise  outside  the 
pale  of  decency.  But  there  are  othej 
books  which  many  librarians  deem  bad, 
believing  them  to  be  active  agents  of 
wickedness. 

It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically, 
that  some  librarians  —  very  frequently 
those  in  children's  rooms  —  are  ratfier 
over-watchful  to  discover  a  possible  evil 
influence  in  books.  This  is  a  righteous 
impulse,  but  it  may  become  an  obsession. 
An  inquiry  about  Kenneth  Grahame's 
"The  Golden  Age"  and  ''Dream  Days" 
in  the  children's  room  of  a  large  public 
library  a  few  months  ago  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  the  books  were  not  al- 
lowed in  the  room.  The  inquirer  agreed 
that  children  would  not  care  for  them, 
but  he  was  astonished  to  be  told  that 
that  was  only  part  of  the  reason  for  their 
exclusion. 

They  might  also  be  "harmful"  to  chil- 
dren! 

To  anyone  familiar  with  Kenneth 
Grahame's  exquisite  work  such  an  an- 
sveer  is  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous. 
That  is, — ^it  is  ludicrous  unless  your  mind 
has  been  especially  trained  to  find  some- 
thing possibly  harmful  in  any  book, 
from  Emerson's  Essays  to  the  poems  of 
Mrs  Felicia  Hemans. 

"Sensational"    literature    is    thought 


harmful  by  many  librarians  and  many 
other  persons.  Sensational  literature  in- 
cludes a  good  deal.  It  includes  ''Rich- 
ard III,"  "Treasure  Island,"  "The  Mur- 
ders in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  and  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  as  well 
as  most  books  called  "dime  novels." 

Concerning  "dime  novels"  (nickel  nov- 
els they  are  now),  there  is  so  much  mis- 
conception that  librarians  might  do  well 
to  try  to  correct  some  of  it:  This  does 
not  mean  anything  so  foolish  as  circulat- 
ing them  in  the  libraries  or  advocating 
their  use.  They  are  flat  and  vapid — 
sickeningly  so,  it  seems,  to  me.  though 
I  am  well  aware  that  some  men  whose 
literary  judgment  is  worth  five  like  mine, 
read  them  with  pleasure.  But  as  some 
persons,  and,  it  maybe,  even  a  few  libra- 
rians, still  consider  them  deadly  poison, 
direct  inciters  to  crime  and  mischief,  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  transcribe  an  interest- 
ing conversation  reported  by  George 
Gary  Eggleston  in  his  "Recollections  of 
a  varied  life."  This  conversation  oc- 
curred at  the  Authors'  club  and  two  of 
the  parties  to  it  were  no  less  than  John 
Hay  and  Edwin  Booth. 

"The  dime  novel,"  Mr  Hay  said,  "is 
only  a  rude  form  of  the  story  of  adven- 
ture. If  Scott's  novels  had  been  suffi- 
ciently condensed  to  be  sold  at  the  price 
they  would  have  been  dime  novels  of  the 
most  successful  sort.  Your  boy  wants 
thrill,  heroics,  tall  talk  and  deeds  of  der- 
ring-do, and  these  are  what  the  dime 
novelist  gives  him  in  abundance,  and  even 
in  lavish  superabundance.  I  remember 
that  the  favorite  book  of  my  boyhood 
was  J.  B.  Jones'  Wild  Western  Scenes. 
His  oneak  was  to  me  a  hero  of  romance 
with  whom  Ivanhoe  could  in  no  way 
compare." 

"But  dime  novels  corrupt  the  morals 
of  boys,"  suggested  some  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"Do  they?"  asked  Mr  Hay.  Then  a 
moment  later  he  asked:  "Did  you  ever 
read  one  of  them?" 

The  interrupter  admitted  that  he  had 
not. 

"Till  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Hay,  "you 
should  hesitate  to  pass  judgment.     The 
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moral  standards  of  the  dime  novel  are  al- 
•  ways  of  the  highest.  They  are  even  heroic 
in  their  insistence  upon  honor  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  right.  They  are 
as  chivalric  as  the  code  of  Honor  itself. 
There  is  never  anything  that  even  squints 
at  toleration  of  immorality.  The  man 
beset  by  foes  is  always  gallantly  sup- 
ported by  resolute  fellows  with  pistols 
in  their  hands  which  they  are  ready  to 
use  in  behalf  of  righteousness.  The 
maiden  in  trouble  has  champions  galore, 
whose  language  may  not  always  square 
Itself  with  Sunday-school  standards,  but 
whose  devotion  to  the  task  of  protecting 
innocence  is  altogether  inspiring." 

'What  about  their  literary  value," 
asked  someone  in  the  group. 

"It  is  very  bad,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Edwin  Booth,  "but  that  isn't  the  quality 
they  put  to  the  front.  I  have  read  doz- 
ens, scores,  hundreds  of  them  and  I  have 
never  challenged  their  literary  quality, 
because  that  is  something  to  which  they 
lay  no  claim.  Their  strength  lies  in 
dramatic  situations,  and  they  abound  in 
these.  I  must  say  that  some  of  them 
are  far  better,  stronger,  and  more  ap- 
pealing than  many  of  those  that  have 
made  the  fortune  of  successful  plays." 

"Do  you  read  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  dramatic  situations,  Mr  Booth," 
someone  asked. 

"No;  I  read  them  for  the  sake  of 
sleep,"  he  replied.  "I  read  them  just  as 
I  play  solitaire — to  divert  my  mind  and 
to  bring  repose  to  me." 

The  natural  retort  is  this :  Edwin 
Booth  read  dime  novels  after  he  was  a 
grown  man,  when  they  could  do  him  no 
harm.  John  Hay  read  them  when  he 
was  a  boy.  it  is  true,  but  he  was  a  boy 
who  had  good  home  influence  and  a  col- 
lege education.  That  is  the  reason  why, 
instead  of  becoming  a  desperado  and  out- 
law he  followed  the  somewhat  more  re- 
spectable career  of  private  secretary  to 
Lincoln,  poet  and  biographer,  ambassa- 
dor and  secretary  of  state.  Boys  who 
have  not  his  environment  cannot  read 
such  sensational  stories  without  taking 
harm. 

That  is  the  popular  belief.    The  news- 


papers are  full  of  stories  ol  boys  who 
have  run  away  from  home,  or  committed 
some  crime  "through  reading  dime  nov- 
els." The  average  person  believes  in 
this  cause  of  youthful  downfall  (on  the 
testimony  of  an  irresponsible  newspaper 
paragraph)  without  any  investigation.  Is 
it  true? 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  August 
Drahms,  chaplain  of  the  slate  prison  at 
San  Quentin,  Cal.  It  may  be  found  on 
page  291  of  his  work,  "The  criminal; 
His  personal  environment;  A  scientific 
study."    (New  York:  Macmillan,  1900.) 

The  place  of  pernicious  literature  in  the  list  of 
formative  agencies  in  the  genesis  of  precocious 
criminalism  is  incidental,  applicable  to  a  limited 
class,  and  by  no  means  to  be  taken  in  the 
conventional  sense  usually  attributed  to  it  by 
theorists.  The  criminal  mind  is  not  responsive 
to  literary  ideals,  its  imaginative  grasp  being 
feeble,  and  since  the  heroic  rarely  incarnates 
itself  in  minor  offenses,  it  follows  that,  if 
reached  at  all,  it  is  by  way  of  the  more  serious 
bffenses,  as  highway  robbery,  vendetta,  etc 
As  these  are  the  latter  stages  of  criminalism, 
it  suggests  that  flashy  literature  at  the  most 
only  aggravates,  rarely  originates,  the  latent 
criminal  propensity.  But  few  respond  thereto, 
and  these  chiefly  as  an  advanced  symptom  of 
the  malady.    I  have  met  but  few  such  instances. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked:  what  is 
the  use  of  wasting  space  in  a  library 
magazine  with  a  discussion  of  dime  nov- 
els when  no  one,  not  even  the  writer 
of  this  article,  would  for  an  instant  ad- 
vocate their  admission  to  the  public  libra- 
ries ? 

The  answer  is  that  librarians  are  con- 
cerned with  all  kinds  of  literature — both 
with  the  kinds  that  they  exclude  as  well 
as  the  kinds  that  they  include  in  libra- 
ries. That,  moreover,  librarians  ought 
,to  have  a  sound  reason  for  their  acts  of 
exclusion  and  know  what  it  is.  That 
there  are  still  a  number  (a  steadily  les- 
sening number)  of  librarians  who  labor 
under  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  rea- 
son for  keeping  dime  novels  out  of  libra- 
ries is  a  moral  one,  whereas  it  is  not  a 
question  of  morals  at  all,  but  of  art.  The 
reason  for  giving  a  boy  Sherlock  Holmes 
and  denying  him  Old  Sleuth  is  not  eth- 
ical but  aesthetic. 

The   subject   has   interested   me    ever 
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since  a  schoolmate  of  mine  tried  to  run 
away  to  the  West  to  fight  Indians.  Wheq 
he  was  captured  and  brought  back  it  was 
given  out  that  he  had  been  misled  by 
dime  novels.  His  parents  probably  liked 
to  blame  dime  novels  for  what  was 
really  the  result  of  their  own  neglect. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him,  knew  that 
he  never  read  dime  novels  at  all.  He 
didn't  read  anything — ^he  was  too  stupid. 
There  were  some  books,  however,  re- 
sponsible for  his  outbreak,  and  they 
were:  Colburn's  Arithmetic,  Harper's 
School  Geography,  the  Fourth  Reader, 
and  Someb<>dy*s  Speller.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  of  them  denounced  as  im- 
moral, but  their  influence  on  that  occa- 
sion was  exactly  that  which  is  so  often 
attributed,  and  falsely  attributed,  to  dime 
novels.     , 

An  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  anyone  writing  or 
speaking  on  this  subject  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  misquoted  let  me  state  my 
opinions  categorically : 

i)  Dime  novels  should,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  from  public  libra- 
ries. 

2)  Boys  should  be  discouraged  from 
reading  them. 

3)  This  is  not  because  they  are  im- 
moral, but  because  they  are  poor  art. 

4)  Boys  found  reading  them  should 
not  be  treated  as  if  they  had  been  de- 
tected in  a  crime,  nor  should  the  dime 
novel  be  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed 
in  public  with  a  great  show  of  moral 
indignation.  Because  if  this  be  done  the 
dime  novel  instantly  becomes  invested 
with  the  charm  of  the  forbidden,  and 
the  boy  will  not  rest  until  he  gets  an- 
other. 

Another  class  of  books  to  which  many 
persons  attribute  an  evil  influence  is  that 
line  of  feebly  salacious  novels  for  adults, 
of  which  one  or  two  English  women  are 
the  most  prominent  authors.  Here  again 
we  are  speaking  of  books  which  prac- 
tically every  library  excludes.  And  here 
again  it  seems  as  if  there  were  small 
cause  for  worry.  One  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  them,  one  whose  name  figured 
incessantly  in  the  theaters,  the  press  and 


elsewhere  for  over  a  year,  was  so  pitiful 
in  its  attempts  to  be  indecent  as  to  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes.  If  anyone's  morals 
were  harmed  by  it,  those  morals  must 
have  been  already  in  a  shaky  condition. 
After  it  had  been  advertised  for  a  year 
or  so,  I  made  a  determined  attempt  to 
read  it,  but  gave  it  up,  bored  to  extinc- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth 
chapter.  There  is  something  positively 
pathetic  about  an  age  which  buys  such 
novels  secretly,  reads  them  behind  lock 
and  key,  hides  them  under  pillows  and 
discusses  them  with  bated  breath.  For  one 
thing,  it  indicates  that  such  an  age  is  ab- 
solutely ignorant  of  the  classics. 

From  another  point  of  view,  however, 
the  thing  is  hopeful,  for  if  we  still  can 
be  shocked  and  horrified  by  such  as 
these,  we  are  in  a  state  of  mind,  com- 
pared with  which  Ivory  soap  (9944-100 
pure)  is  full  of  pollution. 

Librarians  can  make  just  one  error 
about  such  books:  publicly  to  announce 
their  exclusion.  That  is,  of  course,  an  ad- 
vertisement which  fills  their  authors  and 
publishers  with  glee. 

There  are  two  conclusions  to  be 
stated — neither  of  them  startingly  novel, 
but  perhaps  worth  consideration : 

i)  The  good  influence  of  books  may 
safely  comfort  all  librarians,  and 

2)  The  evil  influence  of  books  is 
smaller  than  many  of  us  suppose,  and 
should  cause  even  'less  disquiet  than  it 
does  at  present. 


The  Last  Straw 

Deep  in  a  dreary  stackroom 

A  sad  librarian  stood. 
It  was  a  gloomy  back  room 

Of  iron  and  of  wood. 
Forth  from  his  lips  there  issued 

This   melancholy  song: 
"Oh,  life  it  is  so  fleeting, 

And  learning  is  so  long! 

"From  sunrise  unto  sunset 

I  strive  my  very  best 
To  lighten  the  afflictions  of 

The  mentally  distressed. 
But  now  I've  reached  my  limit, 

For  oh,   two  wretched   men 
Are  waiting  in  the  reference  room 

To  learn  'Why  is  a  hen?' " 
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The  Social  Work  of  a  Library* 

The  work  of  a  library  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts — educational  and  recrea- 
tional. Both  are  distinctly  social,  so  that 
in  reporting  for  the  Sub-committee  on 
libraries  I  might  legitimately  review  all 
that  is  being  done  by  the  libraries  of  St 
Louis  in  both  directions.  I  shall  confine 
myself,  however,  to  the  library  with 
whose  efforts  I  am  most  familiar,  and  T 
shall  select  those  parts  of  its  work  that 
are  most  evidently  social  in  their  methods 
and  results. 

Thus  considered,  the  Public  library  of 
this  city  is  attempting  social  work  of  the 
following  types : 

i)  Efforts  to  make  the  work  of  the 
library  better  known  in  the  community; 
to  familiarize  our  citizens  with  its  re- 
sources, methods,  abilities,  willingness 
and  aims. 

2)  Efforts  to  improve  the  standard  of 
reading. 

3)  Cooperation  with  other  educational 
agencies,  especially  with  the  public 
schools. 

4)  Cooperation  with  the  municipal 
authorities. 

5)  Efforts. to  make  the  library  in  some 
sense  a  social  center  for  the  community 
immediately  around  it,  especially  in  the 
case  of  branch  libraries. 

6)  Efforts  to  furnish  special  facilities 
to  social  workers  of  all  kinds  for  per- 
forming their  work  more  intelligently  and 
efficiently. 

I  shall  enumerate  briefly,  under  each  of 
these  heads,  what  the  library  is  now  do- 
ing. 
'  I )  Publicity.  No  matter  how  good  an 
institution  may  be;  no  matter  how  well 
equipped  or  how  ready  to  do  public  serv- 
ice, it  is  absolutely  worthless  unless  the 
public  knows  that  it  exists  and  that  it  is 
able  and  willing  to  render  service  of  a 
specified  kind.  It  is  true  that  the  best 
advertising  is  that  done  through  those  to 
whom  satisfactory  service  has  been  ren- 
dered; but  every  commercial  institution 

*A  report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  libraries, 
read  before  the  Social  Service  conference.  St 
Louis.  Feb.  24.  1911,  by  the  chairman,  Arthur  E. 
Bostwlck,  librarian.  Public  library.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


knows  that  this  is  not  enough.  Some  in- 
dividuals and  some  sections  of  a  com- 
munity can  be  reached  only  through  a 
megaphone  or  with  letters,  two  feet  high. 
Mr  Page,  of  the  World's  Work,  tells  of 
a  New  Yorker  who  had  gazed  for  years 
from  his  office  window  straight  at  the 
huge  sign  of  that  magazine,  across  Union 
square,  and  yet  remained  ignorant  that 
there  was  such  a  publication.  So  every 
librarian  is  frequently  discouraged  by 
meeting  and  talking  with  citizens,  in  all 
walks  of  life,  who  are  ignorant  of  his 
work — what  it  is,  what  it  means,  and 
what  it  is  driving  at.  Some  active  meas- 
ures of  publicity  are  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  library  is  to  reach  all  parts  of  tlie  • 
community.  Such  measures  with  us  in- 
clude the  publication  and  free  distribu- 
tion of  a  monthly  bulletin  containing  an 
annotated  list  of  additions,  with  library 
news-topics  of  current  interest  and  occa- 
sional lists  of  books  on  special  topics; 
the  constant  issue  of  separate  lists,  large 
and  small,  printed  and  mimeographed: 
the  furnishing  of  library  items,  at  brief 
intervals,  to  the  city  press^  whose  contin- 
ued interest  in  the  library  has  been  of 
great  value  to  us  in  this  part  of  our 
work;  the  display  of  placards  and  the 
distribution  of  cards  giving  tfie  location 
of  the  nearest  branch  and  inviting  its 
neighbors  to  use  it,  and,  more  recently, 
the  utilization  of  the  large  show  windows 
of  the  temporary  central  quarters  to  dis- 
play collections  of  books,  posters  and 
other  material  calculated  to  attract  the  at- 
tention and  stimulate  the  interest  of 
passers-by.  That  we  have  not  gone  too 
far  in  all  this  may  appear  from  such  facts 
as  the  following: 

i)  A  house-painter,  resident  in  St 
Louis  for  15  years,  was  found  in  conver- 
sation recently  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the 
existence  of  the  St  Louis  public  library. 

2)  A  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  on 
hearing  the  Public  library  mentioned,  re- 
marked: 'We  have  a  fine  library  in 
Carondelet,*  too;  who  manages  that?" 

3)  A  passer-by,  seeing  a  collection  of 
illustrated  books  of  travel  in  our  window, 
entered  the  library  and  asked  for  one. 


*A  branch  of  St  Louis  public  library. 
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saying:  "I  didn't  suppose  you  had  books 
of  travel  in  the  library." 

These  instances  are  typical  and  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Evidently  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  proper  limit  in 
our  publicity  work. 

2)  Efforts  to  improve  the  standard  of 
reading.    The  phrase  "good  reading"  is 
ambiguous.    One  book  may  be  '^better" 
than  another  in  any  or  all  of  three  ways 
— it  may  be  better  literature,  convey  more 
accurate  facts    or   have  a  better  moral 
tendency.    It  is  the  library's  duty  to  work 
in  all  three  directions.    In  estimating  the 
accuracy    of    information    we    rely,    of 
course,  on  persons  who  know  their  sub- 
jects— members  of  the  staff,  experts  in 
city  educational    tnstitutions,  whom  we 
cannot  too  warmly  thank  for  giving  us 
their  time  and  thought  in  this  connection, 
and  the  compilers  of  authoritative  lists 
and  bibliographies    in    all    parts  of  the 
country  and  in  all  departments  of  knowl- 
edge.   Once  on  our  shelves,  these  books 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  readers 
by  the  lists  already  mentioned  and  by  the 
personal  efforts  of  our  assistants.    Such 
efforts  are,  of  course,  of  most  avail  with 
children.    Each  of  our  libraries,  central 
and  branches,  has  its  separate  children's 
department,  in  charge  of  an  experienced 
children's  librarian.  Within  the  past  year 
these  have  been  organized  into  a  depart- 
ment with  an  administrative  head  who  is 
at  the  same  time  in  charge  of  the  Central 
children's    room.     Special  care  is  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  children's  books 
and  in  the  personal    attention  given  to 
children  at  the  library.    It  is  certain  that 
such  attention  may  be  made  an  active 
influence  for  good  in  the  lives  of  many 
children  and  that  this  influence  may  even 
extend  through  them  to  the  homes  from 
which  they  come.    One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting recent  factors  in  this  influence  is 
the    story-hour — the    revival   in   a   sys- 
tematic way  of  the  oral  method  of  educa- 
tion   through    narrative,  which  we,  of 
course,  direct  in  such  manner,  though  un- 
obtrusively, as  to  interest  the  children  in 
books — ^most   successfully,    as    it    seems 
to  me. 

3)  Educational  cooperative  work.  This 


library,  originally  founded  as  a  public 
school  library,  under  control  of  the  Board 
of  education,  has  continued  to  work  in 
close  touch  with  the  schools  since  it  be- 
came an  independent  institution,  many 
years  ago.  Large  numbers  of  books  are 
loaned  to  them  directly  for  class-room 
use,  including  many  hundreds  of  sets  of 
the  same  title  of  30  v.  each,  for  read- 
ing exercises.  This  work  has  now  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a  separate  Traveling 
library  department,  whose  work  is  con- 
stantly broadening  by  extension  to  many 
fields  beyond  that  of  the  public  school, 
but  all  more  or  less  distinctly  educational 
— the  parochial  or  private  school,  the 
reformatory  institution,  the  hospital,  the 
study-club,  even  the  great  commercial  or 
manufacturing  house  that  desires  to  fur- 
nish reading  facilities  to  its  employes. 
The  prospects  of  such  work  as  this,  as 
plainly  shown  by  the  experience  of  other 
cities,  are  almost  boundless,  being  lim- 
ited only  by  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  library  can  afford  to  spend  in  it. 
Cooperation  with  educational  institutions 
does  not  end,  of  course,  with  the  pro- 
vision of  books.  Both  teachers  and  chil- 
dren are  welcomed  in  the  libraries  and 
we  try  to  do  what  we  can  to  provide 
literature,  facilities  and  personal  aid  for 
both  in  connection  with  school  work.  We 
are  also  carrying  on  an  educational  work 
of  our  own  in  direct  connection  with  the 
library,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  training 
class  for  the  preparation  of  candidates 
for  our  work.  In  the  breadth  and  inter- 
est of  the  courses,  the  high  class  of  in- 
struction and  the  standard  of  scholarship 
we  are  trying  to  make  this  a  distinct  ad- 
dition to  the  educational  facilities  of  St 
Louis,  and  we  are  now  preparing,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Missouri  library  com- 
mission, to  conduct  a  joint  summer 
school,  during  the  season  just  approach- 
ing, which  will  offer  needed  training,  free 
of  charge,  to  all  the  librarians  in  the 
state  who  have  been  unable  otherwise  to 
secure  it. 

4)  Efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities.  The  establishment  of 
legislative  reference  libraries,  both  for 
states  and  cities,  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
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nificant  steps  taken  in  recent  library  de- 
velopment. The  whole  trend,  not  only  of 
legislation,  but  of  efficient  administration, 
is  dependent  on  the  availability  of  infor- 
mation— its  presence  at  the  proper  spot ; 
its  proper  classification  and  indexing,  and 
the  existence  of  a  person  who  knows  how 
to  find  and  use  it  and  to  aid  others  in 
doing  the  same.  Most  of  this  informa- 
tion is  not  in  books — rather  in  docu- 
ments, reports,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
newspapers — <so  that  a  library  of  this  sort 
is  largely  one  of  pamphlet  boxes  and  col- 
lections of  clippings,  with  full  card  in- 
dexes prepared  by  an  expert.  Most  such 
libraries  have  been  established  under  sep- 
arate auspices,  but  if  a  city  is  already 
maintaining  a  public  library  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative work  should  not  be  a  part  of  its 
activity.  It  is  to  be  so  here  in  St  Louis. 
The  Public  library  here  has  always  con- 
tained and  made  available  a  large  amount 
of  material  of  this  sort,  but  experience 
shows  that  its  efficient  use  by  those  who 
ought  to  use  it  depends  on  its  proximity 
to  the  city  offices.  We  are,  accordingly, 
to  establish  a  municipal  reference  branch 
in  the  City  hall  and  the  details  of  the 
plan  are  now  being  worked  out. 

5)  Efforts  to  make  the  library  a  social 
center.  These  have  gone  furthest  in  the 
branch  libraries,  as  is  natural,  owing  to 
their  local  or  neighborhood  character. 
Each  has  an  assembly  room  and  one  or 
more  club  rooms  which  are  given  free  to 
any  organizations  desiring  to  use  them 
for  intellectual  advancement  or  for  legit- 
imate forms  of  recreation,  provided,  of 
course,  no  admission  fee  is  to  be  charged. 
The  branch  librarian  makes  an  effort  to 
get  and  keep  in  touch  with  all  labor  and 
industrial  organizations  in  the  vicinity, 
to  consult  their  needs  and  wishes  in  the 
provision  of  reading  matter  and  to  make 
them  feel  in  every  way  that  the  library 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  intellectual 
center  in  the  community.  The  rooms  are 
used  by  organizations  of  widely  different 
elements  and  aims.  We  have  entertained 
thus  women's  clubs,  chess  clubs,  groups 
of  foreign  workingmen,  political  associa- 
tions of  socialists,  classes    in    literature 


and  philosophy,  self-culture  and  reading 
circles,  art  or  handicraft  societies,  ath- 
letic clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  military  or- 
ganizations, ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  Boy 
scouts.  High-school  alumni  associations, 
classes  for  the  study  of  English  by  re- 
cently arrived  immig^rants,  and  the  public 
school  patrons.  In  our  rooms  are  held 
Christmas  festivals,  school-graduation 
exercises,  cadet  drills,  the  deliberative 
sessions  of  church  assemblies  and  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  D.  A.  R.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  all  this  in  localities 
where  it  was  formerly  difficult  to  obtain 
meeting-places,  except  in  connection  with 
a  saloon,  scarcely  requires  pointing  out. 
Where  no  such  clubs  exist  and  there 
seems  a  need  for  them  the  library  may 
take  a  hand  in  organizing  them,  espe- 
cially in  the  children's  department,  but 
its  later  connection  appears  simply  in  its 
willingness  to  aid  and  to  give  quarters 
for  meeting.  All  that  we  can  do  quietly 
to  establish  a  connection  between  these 
activities  and  a  love  for  books,  we  do,  of 
course. 

House-to-house  visitation,  which  has 
proved  of  value  in  other  cities  in  connec- 
tion with  this  distinctly  social  side  of 
library  work,  has  not  been  carried  on 
extensively,  although  it  has  been  begun 
in  two  ways — ^visitation  of  children's 
homes  by  the  children's  librarians,  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  parents  and  make 
them  familiar  with  the  library  as  a  place 
of  resort  for  their  little  ones,  and  a  per- 
sonal canvas  of  professional  and  business 
men  in  a  library  neighborhood,  to  talk 
with  them  about  the  library,  acquaint 
them  with  its  aims  and  ask  for  sugges- 
tions. All  this,  of  course,  is  also  pub- 
licity work  and  shows  the  difficulty  af 
determining  an  exact  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  sections  of  this  report. 

An  important  part  of  a  branch  library's 
community  work  consists  in  ascertaining 
special  kinds  or  classes  of  books  in  de- 
mand, or  likely  to  be  in  demand,  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  attempting  to  satisfy- 
that  demand.  Books  on  a  particular  in- 
dustry or  trade  or  on  some  special  sub- 
ject that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  ha|>- 
pens  to  be  uppermost  in  the  locality,  may- 
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thus  be  appreciated,  and  the  fact  that  the 
library  has  found  this  out  and  has  acted 
promptly  on  its  information  is  apt  to  con- 
stitute a  strong  reason  for  looking  upon 
it,  and  trusting  it,  as  a  neighborhood  cen- 
ter. Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
newly  arrived  foreigner,  who  understands 
little  English,  and  who  thus  appreciates 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  it  is  hard 
fully  to  realize  the  provision  of  reading 
matter  in  his  native  tongue.  In  the  past 
10  years  libraries  all  over  our  land  have 
b^un  to  buy  books  in  hitherto  unknown 
tongues — Russian,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Slovak,  Lithuanian,  modem 
Greek,  Roumanian.  The  reason  for  pro- 
viding these  is  social  quite  as  much  as 
philological. 

The  social  features  of  a  library  come 
to  the  surface  most  strongly  in  the  chil- 
dren's room,  when  the  personal  relations 
between  the  children  and  their  "library 
teacher,"  as  she  is  often  called,  may  be 
very  close.  They  go  to  her  for  advice, 
not  about  books  only,  but  about  lessons, 
play  and  personal  conduct.  She  can  con- 
trol, if  she  will,  their  habits  of  thought, 
their  perswial  cleanliness,  the  whole  trend 
of  character  development.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  our  efforts  to  make  the  right  im- 
pression at  the  outset  I  may  state  that  in 
our  newest  branch  we  have  made  the 
children  sign  a  pledge  before  issuing  their 
cards — a  promise  to  obey  the  library's 
rules  and  care  for  its  property.  Each 
child  reads  the  pledge  aloud  slowly  and 
satisfies  the  assistant  that  its  meaning  is 
understood  and  that  the  promise  is  re- 
garded as  a  serious  undertaking. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  branch 
library  as  a  social  center  is,  of  course,  a 
personal  one.  It  rests  on  "the  man  be- 
hind" the  book  (he  is  generally  a  woman) 
to  make  it  a  succes.«?.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  emphasize  this  in  the  instruction 
given  to  our  own  training  class. 

6)  Special  facilities  for  social  work- 
ers. In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
library  is  itself  an  institution  for  social 
service,  an  effort  is  bein^  made  to  place 
our  facilities  with  special  promptitude 
and  care,  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are 
doing  work  of  the  same  type.    Ways  of 


doing  this  are  indicated  above  in  what 
has  been  said  of  cooperation  with  educa- 
tional and  other  institutions.  In  partic- 
ular, at  the  request  of  the  officers  of  this 
conference,  we  have  recently  set  apart, 
in  the  public  reference  room,  shelves 
bearing  several  hundred  works  on  sub=- 
jects  that  should  particularly  interest  the 
social  workers  of  this  city.  These  are  at 
all  times  accessible  to  such  workers,  and, 
in  addition,  members  of  our  staff  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  answer  such  special 
questions  as  they  may  be  asked  on  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  to 
compile  special  lists  of  books,  to  assist 
in  following  up  special  lines  of  investiga- 
tion and  to  furnish  the  books  themselves 
in  quantity,  in  the  form  of  a  deposit, 
should  this  be  desired. 

As  has  been  said  above,  every  detail 
of  a  public  library's  work  is  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  performance  of  a  social 
service,  but  those  here  enumerated  will, 
perhaps,  appeal  to  members  of  this  con- 
ference as  of  special  interest. 


Newspapers   in   Libraries 

I  have  observed  a  tendency  in  some 
districts  to  abolish  the  newspaper  reading 
room.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
should  be  made  a  very  useful  part  of 
every  popular  library.  I  mean  by  that, 
that  a  collection  of  the  best  newspapers 
from  selected  districts  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  case  of  cities  of  over 
1,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  world,  are 
the  most  actively  educating  influences 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  tfie 
mass  of  ignorance  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  public  libraries  to  dissipate. 

Books,  as  applied  to  the  condition  of 
today,  are  generally  far  behind ;  the  best 
exponent  of  daily  events  would  be  the 
spoken  voice  of  an  expert ;  next  to  that 
comes  the  daily  expression  of  an  opinion 
on  the  daily  history  of  events  as  col- 
lected by  expert  members  of  the  press. 
.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  me 
that  all  attempts  to  supply  a  monthly 
newspaper  index  have  failed.  Time  after 
time  we  have  subscribed  to  such  under- 
taking, but  for  want  of  support  they  have 
ceased  to  exist.    The  annuals  for  which 
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we  once  could  rely  on  Appleton,  were  to 
a  certain  extent  annual  newspaper  in- 
dexes. Their  new  publication  scarcely 
supplies  the  place. 

William  Beer,  Librarian. 
Howard  memorial  library,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 


Looks  Misleading 

Recently  this  library  has  received,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  two  copies  of  a 
circular  offering  a  set  of  Scott,  listed  at 
$31,  and,  as  a  premium,  a  set  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia of  United  States  History  in 
10  volumes,  also  listed  at  $31,  for  the 
price  of  one  set,  $31. 

This  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  very  gen« 
erous;  the  librarian  is  disposed  to  snap 
it  up  as  a  bargain  offer.  But  the  pub- 
lisher does  not  explain  that  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  United  States  History,  so  far 
from  selling  at  its  list  price,  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years  at  a  mere  fraction 
of  its  list  price.  Once  a  month,  I  pre- 
sume, the  work  has  been  offered  to  me,  by 
many  dealers,  at  prices  ranging  from  $6 
to  $12  for  the  set,  and  last  week  brought 
a  quotation  at  $3.  The  $31  premium, 
therefore,  reduces  to  $3,  amounting  to  a 
discount  of  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent 
on  the  list  price  of  the  Scott.  "An  ex- 
traordinary opportunity,"  indeed. 

This  does  not  seem  legitimate  business 
practice.  William  H.  Powers. 

Brookings,  S.  D. 


Avoiding  Net  Prices 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
question  of  net  books,  either  in  general 
literature  or  in  fiction,  nor  the  question 
of  the  monetary  advantage  of  the  system 
and  to  whom  it  accrues — publisher,  re- 
tailer, or  author.  From  the  very  start  I 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  libraries,  and  specially  to  those 
of  limited  income — and  now  that  it  has 
been  extended  to  fiction,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  affects  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  appropriations  at  least  20  per  cent. 

My  first  experience  of  the  new  system 
was  with  a  work  two  volumes  of  which 


I  had  bought  at  $2  less  %,  or  $1.50.  The 
last  two  volumes  cost  me  $2  net  less  10 
per  cent,  or  $1.80.  My  first  plan  to  meet 
the  loss  was  to  wait  until  the  protectiwi 
expired  and  I  could  buy  the  work  at  J4 
off  or  better.  My  boast  to  my  people 
had  always  been :  As  soon  as  a  book  is 
issued  you  will  find  it  on  our  shelves. 
Now  I  had  to  ask  them  to  wait  a  full 
year  for  the  service.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  made  this  a  hard  and  fast  rule, 
applied  absolutely  to  every  book  to  be 
bought. 

In  some  cases,  where  immediate  pur- 
chase seemed  to  be  necessary,  I  took  my 
medicine,  as  the  saying  is,  and  submitted 
to  what  I  considered  an  extortion,  the  re- 
sult of  one  of  the  present-day  combina- 
tions. 

Time  went  on ;  my  operations  were  en- 
larged— ^but  I  still  suffered  from  res 
augtistce  'bibliotheccB,  and  had  to  watch 
the  expenditure  of  every  cent  with  jeal- 
ous eye. 

Then  I  took  the  steps  that  I  still  pur- 
sue— and  which  I  recommend  my  brother 
librarians  to  follow,  and  from  which  they 
will  receive  nothing  but  satisfaction.  The 
key  to  the  situation  is  the  import  of 
books  from  the  great  circulating  libraries 
of  England  at  a  half — a  fourth — a  third 
of  their  publication  prices.  These  books 
are  sometimes  entirely  new,  sometimes 
slightly  used,  but  always  sufficiently 
stanch  to  be  put  into  immediate  circula- 
tion. You  buy  valuable  books  in  belles- 
lettres,  in  biography,  in  history,  science 
and  art  for  a  song.  Saving  money  on 
every  purchase,  you  are  enabled  to  buy 
more  extensively  than  you  would  under 
other  circumstances,  and  you  give  greater 
satisfaction  to  your  patrons.  I  will  note 
two  works  which  I  received  in  my  last 
lot:  Roose's  Dutch  painters  of  the  19th 
century,  4  V.,  $3.13;  Chignell's  Life  and 
paintings  of  Vicat  Cole,  R.  A.,  $1.88. 
These  were  practically  new  and  I  would 
never  for  a  moment  have  considered  their 
purchase  at  original  prices. 

In  these  catalogs  you  find  the  newer 
works  in  all  departments  from  six 
months  to  a  year  after  issue.  I  have  or- 
ders out  now  in  London  for  books  pub- 
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Hshed  the  latter  part  of  1910.  The  real 
fiction  question  with  librarians  nowadays 
is  not  whether  people  ought  to  read  nov- 
els, but  how  the  libraries  can  get  enough 
for  them  to  devour.  The  wear  and  tear 
is  immense — the  replaces  often  as  costly 
as  the  originals ;  the  duplicates  eat  up  in- 
come. Mudie  &  Smith  settle  this  ques- 
tion in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  they  offer  fairly  good  stories  that 
are  never  republished  in  or  imported  to 
this  country.  Then  they  offer  "replaces*' 
and  duplicates  all  along  the  line,  some 
newly  bound,  some  slightly  used,  some 
entirely  new,  and  you  will  find  the  price, 
not  $1.35  net  less  i-io,  $1.22,  but  25  cents, 
37  cents,  50  cents,  and  possibly  63  cents. 
To  those  librarians  who  have  never  tried 
this  method  of  getting:  around  high  prices 
and  small  discounts  I  would  suggest  that 
they  write  Mudies,  30  New  Oxford  St., 
London  W.  C,  and  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons, 
186  Strand,  London,  for  catalogs.  My 
importation  orders  are  placed  with  a  New 
York  firm  at  a  fixed  rate  of  25  cents  (a 
shilling) — f.  o.  b.  New  York— they  pay- 
ing ocean  freight  and  all  expenses  to  that 
|X>rt.  I  pay  the  domestic  freight.  I  will 
be  satisfied  for  the  trouble  I  have  had  in 
writing  this  letter  if  only  one  library  re- 
ceives the  gratification  that  I  have  had 
from  this  method  of  book  purchase. 
Yours  truly, 

Librarian. 


Cooperation  Sought 

The  very  unusual  collections  of  the 
New  York  state  library  and  library 
school,  in  bibliography,  library  economy 
and  American  library  history,  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  March  29. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  library  to  get 
together,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  another 
such  collection,  and  it  is  glad  to  believe 
that  to  this  end  it  may  confidently  rely 
upon  the  cooperation  of  many  friends 
who  have,  in  the  past  two  weeks,  been 
so  generous  and  so  quick  with  offers  of 
help,  and  to  whose  substantial  and  con- 
tinuous past  aid  we  were  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  collections  that  were  lost. 

The  library  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
following : 


i)  Sets  of  publications  (reports,  bul- 
letins, etc.)  of  libraries,  library  schools, 
library  commissions,  associations,  etc.,  in- 
cluding blanks  and  forms. 

2)  Books,  pamphlets,  papers,  clip- 
pings, etc.,  relating  to  libraries,  library 
work  and  bibliography. 

3)  From  alumni  of  the  New  York 
state  library  school  for  students'  work 
collection,  an  extra  copy  of  material  in- 
cluded in  paragraphs  1-2,  prepared  by 
former  students. 

4)  Pictures,  picture  postcards  and 
plans  of  library  buildings. 

5)  Photographs  of  librarians,  includ- 
ing alumni  of  the  New  York  state  library 
school ;  A.  L.  A.  officers,  groups,  etc. 

6)  Duplicates  of  any  New  York  state 
library  blanks,  forms,  and  publications, 
especially  bibliography  and  library  school 
bulletins. 

Shipments  may  be  made  to  New  York 
state  library,  162  State  street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr.  Director. 


A  Dishonest  Book-Agent 

A  book  agent  here  in  Massachusetts, 
whose  business  enterprise  much  exceeds 
her  discretion,  is  selling  a  very  extensive 
juvenile  encyclopedia  in  over  20  v.  It 
is  the  very  cheapest  style  of  subscrip- 
tion book,  so  obviously  unfit  for  a  library 
that  I  hardly  spent  five  minutes  in  ex- 
amining it.  This  agent  is  now  trying  to 
help  her  sales  by  stating  that  the  Brook- 
line  public  library  has  bought  the  set 
of  books.  One  Jibrarian  has  just  been 
cautious  enough  to  telephone  to  ask  me 
whether  this  was  true! 

I  am  so  very  unlikely  to  buy  subscrip- 
tion books  that  I  shall  feel  very  sorry 
if  any  librarian  is  overpersuaded  by  this 
zealous  agent  to  buy  her  books. 

Louisa  M.  Hooper. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  March  22,  1911. 


If  you  wish  success  in  life  make  per- 
severance you  bosom  friend,  experience 
your  wise  counsellor,  caution  your  elder 
brother,  and  hope  your  guardian  genius. 
— Addison. 
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B7  the  mies  of  the  banks  of  Chicago  an  Bzohange 
•haxge  of  10  cents  Is  made  on  all  oat-of-town  checks  for 
no  and  under.  In  remitting  subscriptions,  therefore, 
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When  a  change  of  address  Is  ordered,  both  the  new  and 
the  old  address  must  be  glren.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  Is  to  take  effect. 

If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magaslne  discon- 
tinued at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that 
effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con- 
tlnuanoe  of  the  subscription  Is  desired. 

Copies  failing  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  In  the 
malls,  will  be  duplicated  without  charge  if  request  to  do  so 
Is  reoelred  within  SO  days  after  publication.  Later  than 
thatdapllcate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  regular  rates 


A  word  Of  direction — A  note  from  the 
apostle  of  "the  appraisal  of  literature," 
George  lies,  calls  attention  to  a  deficit 
in  the  exact  knowledge  which  communi- 
ties possess  in  regard  to  their  local  celeb- 
rities, other  than  writers. 

Mr  lies  thinks  writers  are  over-written 
about.  Inventors,  he  thinks,  have  con- 
tributed quite  as  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  human  intelligence,  and  yet  it  is 
the  hardest  thing  to  find  exact  facts  relat- 
ing to  their  careers.  He  cites  the  instance 
of  **a  man  like  Mergenthaler,  whose  lino- 
type completes  the  cycle  initiated  by  Gut- 
enberg, but  who  has  never  attracted  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  attention  directed 
to  Poe,  an  incomparably  smaller  and  less 
influential  man." 

*'Too  many  who  are  interested  in  the 
careers  of  notables  other  than  the  cul- 
tural class  are  confined  to  little  else  than 
the  old  straw  of  newspapers  and  bio- 
graphical dictionaries." 

Here  is  a  work  which  the  public  libra- 
ries might  well  spend  some  time  on,  to 
the   lasting   benefit   and   information   of 


Libraries 

those  who  will,  in  after  years,  have  the 
task  of  tracing  development  in  various 
lines  to  its  original  source.  The  criti- 
cism which  is  being  leveled  at  libraries 
for  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  active 
working  part  of  the  community  might, 
therefore,  be  shared  with  those  who  re- 
cord the  material  that  goes  to  the  making 
of  books. 


Sources  of  power— The  contribution  by 
Dr  Wilson  of  Clark  university  on 
"Some  new  fields  of  library  activity"  (See 
page  183),  is  commended  for  careful 
perusal  to  the  younger  librarians.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  rapid  and  compre- 
hensive extension  of  which  he  speaks, 
knowledge  of  the  historical  background 
of  library  development  has  not  been  so 
clearly  presented  and  emphasized  as  the 
requirements  of  accuracy  would  demand. 

It  is  well  for  the  newcomers  to  look 
backward  as  well  as  forward  in  their 
eflForts  to  obtain  efficiency  in  their  work, 
and  thereby  become  acquainted  with  the 
forces  left  behind  by  men  and  measures 
that  were  before  the  library  world  in  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  movement. 

Librarians  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago 
will  be  interested  in  reading  the  views  of 
the  late  lamented  Dr  Harper  as  to  the 
function  of  the  great  university  library. 
There  is  accurate  record  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  which  Dr  Harper  took  in 
library  aflfairs  up  to  the  last  of  his  public 
service.  He  affirmed  publicly  but  a  short 
time  before  the  dreadful  news  of  his  ill- 
ness was  received,  that  the  next  great 
work  of  the  University  of  Chicago  should 
be  the  development  of  its  library  and  that 
it  would  be  along  such  lines  and  of  such 
measure  as  should  not  be  exceeded  by  any 
other  library  in  the  country. 

When  one  recalls  the  splendid  sweep 
of  Dr  Harper's  view  of  things  necessary 
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and  adequate  for  the  university  for  which 
he  gained  a  world-wide  reputation,  one 
can  but  regret  that  the  library  world 
could  not  have  profited  by  his  prodigious 
power  of  organization  and  building  be- 
fore he  was  called. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  library 
will  in  time  prcrfit  by  his  power,  for  it 
.may  truly  be  said  of  him  that,  "though  he 
is  dead,  he  yet  speaketh"  in  the  things  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  his  per- 
sonal touch  is  not  the  possession  of  an- 
other. Such  men  form  the  high  peaks  in 
the  race. 


How  far  have  we  come? — The  answers 
to  the  questions  as  to  library  development 
of  the  past  20  years  (See  page  203)  are 
full  of  interest  and  suggestion  for  future 
development.  The  occasion  of  the  ques- 
tions is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  20  years 
since  the  A.  L.  A.  last  went  to  California, 
and  much  of  that  time  has  been  the  har- 
vest period  of  the  seed-sowing  of  the  pre- 
vious 15  years. 

If  it  may  be  stated  here  without  im- 
propriety, the  most  important  develop- 
ment as  a  whole  has  taken  place  in  the 
nationalization  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  Library  of  Congress  in  1891 
was  a  vast  collection  of  books  protected 
from  the  hordes  of  hungry  politicians 
only  by  the  personal  power  of  one  man, 
who  was  essentially  a  collector  of  books 
and  who  could  not  have  done  more  than 
he  did,  for  sheer  limit  of  physical  power 
in  the  maelstrom  that  prevailed  around 
him.  Now  the  well-regulated  power  of 
helpfulness  and  influence  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  too  widespread  and  well 
known  to  require  more  than  mention. 
That  it  has  not  been  nationalized  in  name 
and  in  authority  is  still  a  defect  which 
should  be  a  responsibility  to  every  libra- 
rian in  the  country,  and  which  calls  for 


such  help  as  each  can  contribute  toward 
relieving  the  institution  of  the  jeopardy 
of  political  changes  to  which  it  is  still 
subject.  It  wpuld  be  "a  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished"  that  the 
next  20  years  should  see  a  national  library 
in  name,  with  an  income  on  a  firm  basis, 
subject  only  to  a  natural  increase  with- 
out solicitation  on  the  part  of  anyone,  and 
with  the  doors  to  political  preferment  so 
closely  barred  that  no  power  in  the  coun- 
try could  pass  through  them. 

The  state  libraries  of  the  countiy  have 
also  shown  remarkable  growth  consider- 
ing that  the  appointments  within  their 
doors  are  usually  based  first  on  the  per- 
sonal affiliations  of  the  appointees.  That 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  makes 
the  general  condition  the  more  lament- 
able. But  even  so,  state  libraries  are  not 
now  often  openly  sold  as  political  plums ; 
usually  there  is  some  pretense  of  reason, 
"the  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue." 
The  real  state  work  in  most  states  is  done 
by  the  library  commissions,  those  trib- 
utes— great  as  some  of  theiyi  are — to  the 
power  of  the  politician. 

The  city  libraries  are  no  longer  store- 
houses of  books,  but  distributors  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  are  steadily 
and  by  no  means  slowly  coming  into  their 
places  as  "integral  parts  in  public  educa- 
tion" along  every  line. 

Whether  the  seeding  of  the  past  20 
years  has  provided  as  bountifully  as  did 
the  previous  period  is  a  question  which 
only  the  future  can  determine,  but  more 
largely  than  ever  before  is  "every  man  a 
debtor  to  his  profession" ;  "the  right  lies 
in  the  payment  of  that  debt — it  can  lie 
nowhere  else." 


Ottawa's  Invitation  for  1912— Invitations 
from  the  provincial  government,  munic- 
ipal    authorities,     library     boards,     and 
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a  number  of  civic  associations,  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  Ot- 
tawa, 1912,  will  be  presented  at  the  Pasa- 
dena meeting  in  May. 

The  magnificent  hotel,  which  has  been 
in  course  of  construction  for  some  time, 
will  be  completed  this  summer,  so  that 
the  obstacle  which  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  association  accepting  the  invitation, 
heretofore  extended  several  times,  will 
have  been  removed  by  the  summer  of 
T912.  Ample  quarters,  both  for  holding 
the  meeting  and  the  accommodation  of 
the  delegates,  will  be  at  hand. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  is  the  most 
advanced  in  the  development  of  library 
work,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other 
lines,  in  Canada.  Singularly  enough,  no- 
where else  has  the  librarian  been  so  small 
a  factor  in  the  plans  which  have  been  laid 
for  the  development  of  the  work.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  detriment  to  the  work 
somewhat,  since  the  trustees  in  whose 
hands  the  conduct  of  affairs,  even  to 
many  small  details,  has  been  held  are 
not  always  so  free  from  personal  and 
business  responsibility  as  to  give  the  right 
bent  in  the  progress  of  affairs. 

There  are  but  few  large  public  libraries 
in  Canada,  but  a  multitude  of  .small  ones, 
struggling  with  small  means,  an  unin- 
formed public,  and  sometimes  inelastic 
boards.  It  has  been  12  years  since  the 
association  went  across  the  border  for  its 
former  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Mont- 
real. Owing  to  local  conditions,  little,  if 
any,  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  percolated  outside  of  Quebec, 
so  that,  so  far  as  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada is  concerned,  the  former  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  meant  little  or  nothing. 

Ottawa  is  an  extremely  interesting 
city,  beautifully  situated,  the  seat  of  the 
Dominion  government,  and  those  who 
have  carried  the  burden  of  the  develop- 


ment of  the  Public  library  in  that  city, 
have  engendered  a  feeling  in  regard  to 
entertaining  the  A.  L.  A.,  that  will  go  far 
toward  making  the  meeting  a  very  mem- 
orable occasion  for  the  A.  L.  A.,  as  well 
as  for  the  library  cause. 

So  far  as  known  at  present,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  holding  the  1912  meeting 
in  Ottawa,  and  Public  Libraries  would 
be  glad  to  see  that  city  chosen  for  the 
event. 


A  needless  disaster — Many  newspapers 
of  the  country  have  had  much  to  say  the 
last  month  about  the  carelessness  of  the 
library  authorities  in  New  York  state 
causing  the  loss  of  the  priceless  treasures 
housed  in  the  capitol  which  recently 
,burned  at  Albany.  That  the  situation  is 
one  that  calls  for  the  strongest  condemna- 
tion of  those  in  authority  goes  without 
question,  but  whether  one  is  justified  in 
speaking  of  them  as  libran'  authorities  is 
a  question. 

Dr  Melvil  Dewey,  in  whose  splendid 
administration  of  17  years  the  State 
library  became  the  leading  library  in  the 
country,  and  through  whose  foresight  and 
wisdom  was  gathered  within  its  walls 
such  material  as  made  it  the  source  of 
information  on  an  endless  variety  of  sub- 
jects, never  neglected  an  opportunity  to 
drive  home  to  legislative  members  in 
charge  of  library  affairs  the  imminent 
danger  from  fire  and  the  dire  necessity, 
always  present,  of  making  provisions  for 
fireproof  storage  of  the  priceless  material 
in  the  State  library.  His  pleas  were  met 
with  indifference  at  first  and  afterward 
with  stolid  objection  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  learned  that  State  library  posi- 
tions under  Mr  Dewey's  administration 
were  not  to  be  passed  around  as  political 
rewards,  and  who  were  not  willing  that 
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he  should  have  the  opportunity  for  ful- 
fillment that  such  a  building  would  af- 
ford. It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  great  state 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  to  its  everlasting 
loss,  that  because  of  this  disgraceful  feel- 
ing in  the  matter  the  permission  for  erect- 
ing a  fireproof  building  for  the  State 
library  was  delayed  until  calamity  fell. 

One  of  the  first  things  State-librarian 
Anderson  did  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
danger  threatening  the  library  from  fire. 
He  was  practically  an  untried  source  for 
political  plums,  and  as  the  whole  educa- 
tional department  demanded  more  room, 
permission  for  a  new  building  was  given, 
but  too  late  to  avert  disaster  to  the  library. 

Small  comfort  it  is  now  for  anybody 
to  say,  "I  told  you  so."  In  the  first 
place,  hardly  anyone  of  this  generation 
familiar  with  public  affairs  has  not  heard 
of  the  New  York  state  capitol  as  an  illus- 
tration of  most  shameless  extravagance. 
The  building  was  one  that  was  conceived 
in  sin,  built  in  iniquity  and  destroyed  by 
corruption.  **The  wages  of  sin  is  death," 
materially  and  intellectually,  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  spiritually.  If  other  authori- 
ties shall  gather  from  this  a  warning  that 
will  enable  them  to  provide  against  simi- 
lar disaster  in  other  places,  it  is  the  only 
good  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cumstances. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
New  York  conditions  may  be  "cleansed 
as  by  fire?" 

Fire  destroyed  the  building  and  the  best 
of  the  contents  of  the  New  York  state 
library,  but  neithei  fire,  malice  nor  politi- 
cal enmity  can  destroy  the  great  ideals 
that  Mr  Dewey  established  there  and 
which  have  had  an  ever  increasing  influ- 
ence in  library  work  everywhere,  though 
he  himself  is  no  longer  active  in  the  li- 
brary field.  The  work  he  did  in  extending 
the  influence  of  the  library  until  it  touched 
^  the  people  throughout  the  state  is  going 


to  be  the  greatest  asiset  in  itSt  rebuilding. 
He  made  it  a  help  that  came  to  their  very 
doors  instead  of  an  intangible,  distant  lit- 
erary monument  as  it  might  have  been, 
and  the  people  will  noj  submit  to  anything 
less  than  they  had  learned  to  appreciate 
in  library  service,  however  they  may  ac- 
quiesce in  the  political  ill-treatment  of 
those  who  furnish  the  library  service. 


A  Bit  of  the  Original  "Library  Spirit" 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  those  of  the 
present  time  who  are  just  entering  li- 
brary work  to  understand  why  the  phrase 
'library  spirit"  means  so  much  to  the 
older  persons  in  library  work.  Its  real 
flavor  belongs  to  another  period.  A  re- 
freshing example  of  it  is  found  in  the 
letter  which  State-librarian  Wyer  re- 
ceived from  Dr  Melvil  Dewey,  when  the 
latter  heard  of  the  dreadful  disaster  that 
had  befallen  the  New  York  state  library. 
The  following  extract  is  given  with  Mr 
Wyer's  permission : 

The  bilding.  which  is  only  the  shell,  may 
burn;  the  books,  which  were  our  tools,  may 
burn;  but  the  chief  thing,  the  spirit  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Stale  library  and  the  Library 
school,  you  cannot  burn  or  drown  or  down. 
As  wide  as  civilization  bilds  libraries,  the  influ- 
ence of  our  library  has  reacht  and  will  reach, 
and  no  disaster  can  be  more  than  a  temporary 
interruption  of  its  good  work.  I  know  in 
advance  that  you  will  find  the  old  staff  pure 
gold  in  this  time  of  trial.  If  necessary,  they 
will  work  in  water  and  live  on  crackers  and 
cheese.  There  never  was  in  the  Capitol  any 
staff  in  any  department  with  the  whole-sould 
devotion  to  public  duty  that  we  had  in  the 
library.  Finally,  don't  be  scared ;  bad  as  it  is, 
you  will  keep  finding  that  it  might  have  been 
worse.  I  have  only  read  the  next  day's  papers, 
but  I  know  that  when  you  get  at  it  carefully 
you  will  unearth  thousands  of  books  that  will 
be  useful  even  if  staind  with  fire  and  smoke, 
and  that  the  loss,  bad  as  it  is,  will  not  prove 
as  total  as  reported.  Thank  heaven,  the  rich- 
est slate  has  been  educated  to  believe  in  its 
library  so  fully  that  no  one  for  a  moment  will 
dout  its  replacing  it  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
in  its  new  home.  You  have  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  the  extra  burden  it  has  thrown  on 
you,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  or  any 
of  my  personal  library  material  that  you  can 
use.  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)     Melvil  Dewey. 

•Dr  D'ewey  is  a  member  of  the  Simplified 
spelling  board  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  its 
teachings. 
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Secretary  Utley's  Word  on  Pasadena 
Meeting 

The  Pasadena  conference  this  year 
bids  fair  to  call  forth  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  programs  ever  presented  to 
members  of  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation. Although  in  point  of  numbers 
the  conference  will  probably  not  equal 
those  recently  held  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle-west, yet  in  enthusiasm  and  in  inter- 
est, our  third  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  gatherings  ever  held. 

The  Program  committee  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate  in  securing  talent 
of  the  first  order,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
library  profession.  There  will  be  fewer 
meetings  this  year  than  last,  consequently 
fewer  conflicts,  so  that  members  can  at- 
tend a  larger  part  of  the  program. 

Mr  Wyer,  in  his  president's  address, 
"What  the  community  owes  the  library," 
will  sound  the  keynote  of  the  underlying 
theme — the  library  and  the  community — 
which  runs  through  the  general  sessions 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  those  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  and  affiliated  associations. 

In  our  own  library  circles  we  have  long 
been  instructed  and  entertained  by  Mr 
Bostwick's  bright,  pithy  and  pointed 
papers,  and  everybody  will  be  glad  to  see 
his  name  on  our  coming  program.  Mr 
Legler,  who  gives  an  illustrated  talk  on 
children's  work,  is  rapidly  reaching  a 
national  reputation,  both  as  an  authority 
on  this  phase  of  library  development  and 
also  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  this  and 
other  library  topics. 

Prof.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  who 
comes  as  the  accredited  delegate  of 
the  National  Education  Association  to 
speak  on  "Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
library  as  an  educational  factor,"  is  pro- 
fessor in  the  Throop  polytechnic  institute 
of  Pasadena  and  a  prominent  writer  and 
lecturer  on  educational  topics.  Willard 
Huntington  Wright,  who  gives  an  ad- 
dress at  the  first  general  session,  has 
made  a  brilliant  record  as  literary  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Francis  F. 
Browne,  for  over  30  years  editor  of  The 
Dial,  and  more  or  less  a  Califomian  by 
adoption,  will  receive  a  warm  welcome 


from  librarians  who,  scarcely  without  ex- 
ception, regard  The  Dial  as  one  of  their 
workaday  tools. 

On  Tuesday  forenoon  we  shall  have  a 
special  treat  in  an  address  by  Dr  Benja- 
min Ide  Wheeler,  the  beloved  president 
of  the  University  of  California.  Dr 
Wheeler's  work  has  been  divided  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts 
and  he  is  equally  at  home  in  any  quarter 
of  the  land.  At  this  same  session  Dr 
J.  A.  B.  Scherer,  president  of  the  Throop 
p)ol)^echnic  institute,  a  younger  man  in 
the  educational  field,  will  also  speak.  Dr 
Scherer  has  won  considerable  reputation 
as  a  lecturer  on  the  far  Eastern  question, 
for  which  he  is  ably  equipped  by  five 
years  of  educational  work  in  Japan. 

The  conference  will  end  with  a  bril- 
liant California  program  which  takes  the 
nature  of  a  joint  session  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  the  California  library  association. 
This  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  state,  the  Hon.  Hiram 
Johnson;  by  John  Muir,  the  venerable 
forester,  mountaineer,  "The  John  Bur- 
roughs of  the  Pacific  coast,"  who  is 
known,  admired  and  revered  throughout 
the  breadth  of  the  land,  and  who  is  living 
to  see  his  long-preached  doctrine  of  con- 
servation at  last  falling  on  heeding  ears ; 
by  Luther  Burbank,  the  plant  wizard  of 
Santa  Rosa,  the  Edison  of  the  botanical 
world;  by  Lincoln  SteflFens,  the  intrepid 
discloser  of  civic  and  municipal  unright- 
eousness; and  by  Mary  Hunter  Austin, 
whose  tales  of  the  great  Southwest  have 
brought  close  home  to  her  readers  the 
mystery  and  mighty  charm  of  the  vast 
"land  of  little  rain." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  call  spe- 
cific attention  to  the  various  topics  of 
more  or  less  technical  nature  which  will 
also  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  Program  committee 
and  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  sec- 
tions and  affiliated  associations  have 
done  their  utmost  to  call  forth  that 
which  will  not  only  furnish  interest  and 
instruction  to  those  who  are  present, 
but  will,  when  printed,  form  a  valuable 
contribution  to  library  literature. 

George  B.  Utley. 
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Library  Development  in  the  Past  20 
Years 

The  following  answers  have  been  re- 
ceived in  response  to  the  question,  What, 
in  your  judgment,  has  been  the  most 
effective  and  desirable  development  in 
library  extension  in  the  past  20  years, 
and  where  have  entered  signs  of  weak- 
ness that  call  for  more  particular  atten- 
tion than  has  been  given  ?  Various  types 
of  libraries  are  represented  by  writers 
who  have  been  active  in  the  forefront  of 
the  development  of  their  particular  line 
of  work  during  the  past  20  years,  and 
whose  opinion,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. The  subject  calls  for  more  ex- 
tensive discussion  than  the  limits  of  time 
and  space  permit  at  this  time,  but  future 
presentations  will  remedy  the  matter. 

What  has  been  done 

The  distinctive  library  developments 
for  the  past  20  years  seem  to  have  been 

i)  Structural:  the  multiplication  of 
buildings  of  all  grades;  the  creation  of 
certain  buildings  (and  the  projection  of 
others)  of  notable  architectural  preten- 
sion, e.  g.,  at  Boston,  at  Chicago,  at  New 
York,  at  Washington  (projected  at 
Brooklyn,  St  Louis,  Albany,  etc.) — the 
expression  which  these  give  of  the  assured 
and  central  position  which  the  library  oc- 
cupies and  is  to  occupy,  not  merely  in  the 
academic  establishment,  but  in  the  munic- 
ipal system ; 

2)  Intensive:  indicated  by  the  empha- 
sis in  the  larger  research  libraries  of  serv- 
ice for  the  investigator ;  and,  in  all  libra- 
ries, of  a  specific  instructive  service  to 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  inves- 
tigator; expressed  also  in  concentration 
of  organization,  and  therefore  resources 
(as  in  New  York  City),  and  through 
specialization  (as  in  Chicago),  and 
through  cooperation  in  bibliographic  work 
(as  in  various  undertakings  of  the  A.  L. 
A.)  ;  intensive  in  another  sense  in  the 
tendency  through  library  commissions  and 
through  the  utilization  of  the  county  in- 
stead of  the  city  as  a  unit,  if  not  to  cen- 
tralize the  administration  at  least  to  cen- 
tralize the  advisory  and  supervisory  serv- 


ice to  libraries  of  a  particular  area;  in- 
tensive also  in  a  different  direction  in 
every  effort  of  the  so-called  popular  libra- 
ries to  influence  and  direct  the  general 
reader,  and,  particularly,  in  connection 
with  the  schools,  the  young. 

3)  Extensive:  the  various  projects  by 
which  the  service  of  the  library  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  affirmative  and  not 
merely  responsive,  and  more  and  more 
diffused.  Description  and  discussion  of 
these  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  major  part  of  the  programs 
of  library  meetings  and  of  the  pages 
of  library  publications  during  the  past 
20  years. 

And  were  not  my  own  propinquity  to 
this  item  a  bar  to  proper  perspective,  I 
might  add 

4)  The  nationalisation  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  with  its  familiar  characteris- 
tics— structural,  intensive  and  extensive. 

You  invite  also  some  suggestion  as  to 
"signs  of  weakness  in  development":  I 
would  not  perhaps  use  this  term  of  two 
phenomena,  one  of  which  is  not,  I  think, 
receiving  adequate  attention,  and  as  to 
the  other  of  which  I  feel  personally  a 
doubt.    They  are 

i)  The  disincHnation  of  any  particu- 
lar library  to  recognize  in  its  own  admin- 
istration the  limitations  which,  under  the 
title  of  "specialization,"  it  agrees  should 
be  recognized  by  libraries  in  general.  In- 
cident to  this  the  inertia  of  particular 
libraries  in  taking  benefit  of  the  collec- 
tions and  bibliographic  service  available 
through  the  efforts  of  other  libraries. 

2)  (The  doubt)  whether  the  zeal  for 
"extension  work"  is  not  inducing  libra- 
ries to  activities  outside  of  their  proper 
province  or  feasible  abilities;  and  inci- 
dentally tending  to  enfeeble  the  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  other  agen- 
cies, particularly  the  schools. 

Speaking  solely  within  the  family  (i.  e., 
to  the  profession,  and  not  to  furnish  am- 
munition to  the  cynical  outsider),  I  have 
also  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  libraries, 
professing  a  constant  amelioration  of 
their  standards  (in  the  selection  of 
books),  are  sufficiently  oracticing  it.  The 
question  is  of  course  of  the  lighter  rather 
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than  of  the  weighty  literature,  and  of  the 
recreative  and  cultural  rather  than  the 
informing.  I  have  believed  and  believe 
still  that  the  popular  libraries  are  still 
conceding  too  much  to  the  demand  for 
recreative  literature  of  inferior  literary 
worth,  sufficiently  available  to  the  public 
in  other  forms;  and  that  the  old  excuse 
for  such  a  concession  (i.  e.,  the  use  of 
such  books  as  ''bait")  no  longer  applies, 
and  never  applied  to  the  class  in  the  com- 
munity whom  it  was  most  worth  while 
to  attract.  [The  experience  of  branch 
Hbraries  in  the  more  sordid  districts  of 
such  a  city  as  New  York  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  this.] 

PIerbert  Putnam, 

Library  of  Congress. 

The  chief  features  of  library  develop- 
ment since  1891  seem  to  me  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  the  extension  of  libraries  into 
new  territory,  by  means  of  the  Carnegie 
and  other  benefactions;  second,  the  ex- 
tension of  library  work  to  cover  new 
fields,  such  as  organizing  and  reorganiz- 
ing under  state  commissions,  the  develop- 
ment of  traveling  libraries,  the  care  of 
libraries  in  state  institutions,  the  increas- 
ing tendency  to  cooperate  with  societies 
and  institutions  for  social  betterment,  the 
application  of  the  library  to  rural  prob- 
lems, the  appearance  of  the  special 
library,  the  county  library,  etc.,  etc. ; 
third,  the  growth  in  number  of  library 
schools  and  the  adaptation  of  library 
training  to  circumstances  by  means  of 
summer  courses,  apprentice  classes, 
courses  for  teacher-librarians,  etc.  The 
difficulty  of  further  adaptation  is  evident, 
at  least  until  better  financial  siipport  is 
found  and  a  more  scholarly  ideal  of 
librarianship  can  be  inculcated.  One  is 
almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
low  opinion  of  librarianship  and  conse- 
quent low  salaries  are  still  the  chief 
hindrances  to  nrogress. 

Mary  \V.  Plummer,  Director. 
Pratt  Institute  school  of  library  science. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  g;iving  first  place 
among  **The  most  effective  and  desirable 
developments  in  library  extension"  in  the 
last  20  years  to  the  firm  placing  of  library 


work  on  a  professional  basis,  so  that  ex- 
pertness  and  trained  skill  are  now  well- 
nigh  universally  required  of  library  work- 
ers, and  the  public  generally,  in  their  use 
of  libraries,  have  the  benefit  of  this 
trained  efficiency. 

As  to  "signs  of  weakness,"  the  move- 
ment has  the  defects  of  its  qualities  in  a 
tendency  to  too  much  reliance  upon 
technicalities  and  systems,  tending  to 
weaken  the  emphasis  upon  real  learning 
and  bookishness.  as  elements  in  the  li- 
brary atmosphere. 

W.  I.  Fletcher, 
Librarian  of  Amherst  college. 

Library  extension  and  development 
during  the  past  20  years  have  been  great 
and  varied,  but  in  that  time  many  troub- 
lesome questions  as  to  methods  and  de- 
tails of  library  administration  have  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  and  relegated 
to  a  place  where  they  loom  less  conspicu- 
ously on  the  library  horizon. 

Having  set  their  houses  in  order,  libra- 
rians have  endeavored  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
tend the  fields  of  usefulness  of  their  libra- 
ries. Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  worthy  features  of  library 
development  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. Existing  libraries  in  large  cities 
have  reached  out  through  branches,  sta- 
tions and  traveling  libraries  to  their  re- 
motest districts,  and  cities  and  towns 
without  libraries  have  been  encouraged 
by  library  commissions  and  oreanizers  to 
establish  them;  and  now,  as  in  Califor- 
nia, for  example,  a  system  is  being  de- 
veloped with  the  State  library  as  a  cen- 
ter which  aims  to  bring  by  means  of 
county  libraries  and  their  ramifications, 
library  privileges  within  the  reach  of  even 
the  most  distant  inhabitant  on  the  fron- 
tier. New  England  town  dwellers  should 
bear  in  mind  the  vastness  of  a  western 
county  of  which  the  actual  area  covered 
by  incorporated  towns  may  be  insignifi- 
cant. This  great  extension  of  library  op- 
portunities is  certainly  destined  to  be  a 
very  considerable  feature  in  the  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  the  people. 

Another  feature  of  library  development 
deserving  of  consideration  is  cooperation. 
Twenty   years  ago   a   central   cataloging 
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agency  was  a  dream,  but  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
one  that  is  now  rapidly  being  realized. 
Union  catalogs  and  cooperative  lists  of 
periodicals  and  other  serial  publications, 
in  conjunction  with  the  system  of  inter- 
library  loans,  enable  the  users  of  one 
library  to  avail  themselves  of  the  re- 
*  sources  of  other  libraries.  In  some 
places,  as  in  Chicago,  we  have  seen  libra- 
ries cooperate  still  further  by  allotting  to 
each  the  particular  field  which  it  should 
undertake  to  cover.  This  is  an  arrange- 
ment which  other  libraries  are  likely  to 
adopt  in  part  as  they  get  to  the  point 
where  they  can  begin  to  specialize.  Then 
the  superiority  of  certain  libraries  in  par- 
ticular fields  will  be  recognized  and  they 
will  be  left  to  cover  those  fields,  while 
other  libraries  instead  of  duplicating  will 
endeavor  to  make  separate  collections  of 
their  own  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. G.  T.  Clark^ 
Leland  Stanford  university  library. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  eflfective 
and  desirable  development  has  been  quan- 
titative: that  is,  the  reaching  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  people  than  ever  before, 
and  that  this  is  the  point  to  which  special 
attention  should  still  be  given. 

Naturally,  I  have  noticed  most  the  de- 
velopment in  the  reference  use  of  books. 
Not  merely,  indeed  not  especially,  in  the 
public  libraries,  but  far  more  in  college 
and  university  libraries  has  this  develop- 
ment taken  place.  That  it  means  a  much 
more  profitable  use  of  the  knowledge 
stored  in  books  I  am  sure.  Its  danger, 
which  exists  in  all  libraries,  but  more 
particularly  in  public  libraries,  is  a  tend- 
ency toward  too  great  reliance  on  printed 
statements  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion of  the  various  conditions  which  af- 
fect their  reliability. 

C.  W.  Andrews, 
The  John  Crerar  library,  Chicago. 

Lines  of  deveiopment 

i)  The  centralization  of  the  National 
association  by  the  establishment  of  head- 
quarters and  the  organization  for  more 
permanence  in  policy  and  control. 


2)  Development  of  library  associa- 
tions on  smaller  units  than  the  country. 

3)  Direct  study  of  library  needs  of 
children  and  of  the  means  to  satisfy  those 
needs  without  overwhelming  the  rights 
and  convenience  of  adults. 

4)  Development  of  branch  libraries. 

5  )  Greater  freedom  of  access  to  books 
themselves. 

Needs  for  growth 

i)  Wider  apprehension  of  the  real 
field  of  the  public  library;  that  is,  that 
its  purpose  and  power  lie  primarily  not  in 
the  added  privilege  to  individuals,  but  in 
that  its  wide  use  is  a  safeguard  to  the 
community. 

2)  More  scientific  study  of  principles 
of  effective  management. 

3)  Less  emphasis  on  buildings  and 
more  emphasis  on  choice,  buying  and, 
specially,  on  distribution  of  books. 

4)  More  study  of  wholesome  and  lib- 
eral conditions  and  routine  for  staff. 

5)  More  emphasis  on  team  work  in 
staff.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf, 
Vice-director  of  Buffalo  public  library. 

The  facts  to  be  explained  are  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  libraries  throughout  the 
country  and  the  improvement  in  library 
methods  noticed  everywhere.  Local  or- 
ganizations, city,  county  and  state,  and 
organizations  among  different  classes  of 
librarv  workers  were  just  beginning  to  be 
established  20  years  ago,  but  now  are 
very  numerous  and  help  librarians  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other,  and, 
with  the  journals  which  have  also  in- 
creased in  number,  have  awakened  an  in- 
terest in  the  foundation  of  libraries  and 
disseminated  a  knowledge  of  correct 
library  methods  and  of  proper  spirit  in 
management. 

The  first  library  commission  was  es- 
tablished in  1890,  that  of  Massachusetts. 
Since  that  time  many  other  states  have 
established  these  commissions.  They  have 
done  an  immense  work  in  awakening  an 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  libraries 
and  in  aiding  in  their  foundation  and 
management. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  the  library 
school,  established  at  Columbia  univer- 
sity, which  had  been  moved  to  the  State 
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library  at  Albany.  Since  that  time  many 
other  schools  have  been  opened  and  the 
great  educative  influence  of  these  schools 
in  regard  to  library  matters  has  been 
many  times  multiplied.  The  school  at 
Albany,  while  it  has  attended  as  faith- 
fully as  before  to  library  machinery,  has 
always  worked  with  an  ever  increasing 
earnestness  to  have  students  understand 
that  machinery  is  a  means  only  for  ad- 
vancing the  higher  purposes  of  libraries. 

Most  noticeable  during  the  last  20  years 
is  the  greatly  increasing  attention  to  the 
wants  of  children  showing  itself  in  large 
places  in  the  establishment  of  well  ad- 
ministered children's  rooms  and  every- 
where in  aiding  the  youngr  both  in  and  out 
of  school. 

Freer  admission  of  users  of  libraries 
to  the  shelves  was  just  beginning  when 
the  association  met  in  California  20  years 
ago.  Now  it  is  general  in  so  far  as  ju- 
dicious discrimination  allows; 

Although  the  problem  of  cooperation 
in  cataloging  has  not  yet  been  solved,  aid 
of  the  greatest  importance  has  been  ren- 
dered to  many  libraries  by  permission  at 
a  very  moderate  cost  to  use  cards  pre- 
pared for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
improvements  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  all  developments  from  methods  which 
had  a  good  beginning  20  years  ago.  Li- 
braries are  now  being  conducted  quietly 
and  intelligently.  The  danger  seems  to 
me  to  be  satisfaction  with  present  attain- 
ments. Are  we  not  attending  too  ex- 
clusively to  perfecting  details  of  library 
methods  rather  than  seeking  to  initiate 
new  plans  or  working  for  marked  devel- 
opment?       Samuel  Swett  Green, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  most  important  and  desirable  de- 
velopment in  library  extension  has  been 
in  work  with  children.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  children's 
room  at  a  public  library.  Now  there  is 
scarcely  a  library  which  has  not  such  a 
room  set  apart  distinctively  for  children. 
Not  only  has  this  convenience  been  pro- 
vided for  segregating  the  young  from  the 
adult  and  so  drawing  them  directly  into 
the  influence  of  the  library,  but  special 


attention  has  been  paid  to  dealing  with 
them  in  a  manner  to  best  promote  their 
intellectual  welfare. 

Good  movements  that  are  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  are  in  danger  of  going 
beyond  the  proper  mark.  I  tfiink  I  see 
certain. fads  and  fancies  in  process  of  be- 
ing grafted  on  the  movement,  which,  if 
persisted  in  and  carried  forward,  will 
surely  cause  reaction.  The  children's  de- 
partment of  the  public  library  has  no 
cause  to  make  itself  a  kindergarten  nor  a 
creche.  The  library  should  not  bend  its 
entire  energy  and  ingenuity  to  catering 
to  the  juvenile  population.  Give  the  eld- 
ers a  chance  also. 

That  the  library  schools,  a  development 
of  the  last  20  years,  have  done  a  very 
useful  work  is  not  to  be  questioned.  A 
disposition  toward  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  makes  one  question  whether  library 
training  has  always  been  wisely  handled 
A  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  charged 
with  the  duty  of  finding  out  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  library  school  courses 
being  at  work  suggests  that  individual 
opinion  may  well  be  withheld  pending  in- 
vestigation. 

State  commissions  and  their  eflForts  to 
carry  library  advantages  to  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  my  judgment,  are  not  exceeded 
in  value  by  any  other  library  eflFort.  The 
county  library  question,  coupled  with  the 
rural  mail  delivery,  seems  to  be  the  rea- 
sonable solution  of  the  problem,  but  what- 
ever the  plan,  there  is  sure  to  be  means 
that  shall  give  those  who  dwell  in  the 
country  the  advantages  in  respect  to  books 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  the 
city.  Henry  M.  Utley, 

Detroit  public  library. 

The  most  important  library  develop- 
ment in  the  last  20  years  is  the  increase 
of  cooperation  with  the  schools,  and  es- 
pecially the  growth  of  the  tendency,  a 
growth  which  may  be  largely  credited 
to  librarians,  on  the  part  of  sphool  peo- 
ple to  learn  more  about  books  in  general, 
and  especially  about  books  for  young  peo- 
ple, with  an  accompanying  increase  of 
knowledge  how  best  to  use  these  books. 

Next  after  the  development  of  closer 
relations  between  libraries  and  schools. 
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perhaps  the  most  important  thing  is  the 
A,  L.  A.  Booklist.  Unfortunately  this  is 
published  in  such  a  form  and  under  such 
a  title  that  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Unfortunately,  also,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  A.  L.  A.  has  not  seen 
fit  to  attempt  to  make  it  known  to  that 
public. 

Again,  perhaps  we  should  say  that  the 
most  important  addition  to  library  effi- 
ciency is  the  publication  of  cards  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  I  look  upon  this 
not  only  as  of  great  importance  in  itself, 
but  as  of  still  greater  importance  in  the 
influence  it  has  had  and  will  have  upon 
cooperation  between  libraries.  In  this 
latter  respect  the  influence  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  only  just  begun  to  be 
felt. 

Among  recent  important  movements 
we  certainly  should  name  the  tendency 
shown  by  libraries  in  recent  years  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  their  service  to  the 
publicist,  the  business  man  and  the  skilled 
workman.  We  shall  see  great  develop- 
ments in  this  direction. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  lines  along  which 
the  library  movement  has  not  developed 
wisely  is  that  of  branch  libraries.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  building  of  ex- 
pensive library  branches  in  large  numbers 
in  our  great  cities  has  tended  to  put  off 
the  day  when  the  relations  between  libra- 
ries and  schools  will  be  as  close  as  they 
may  advantageously  be.  Instead  of  de- 
voting our  efforts  to  secure  cooperation 
with  schools  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
every  schoolhouse  in  the  land  there  may 
be  a  branch  of  the  local  public  library, 
supplying  the  needs  both  of  the  pupils  of 
the  schools  and  of  the  adults  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, we  have  attempted  to  keep  the 
library  an  independent  institution,  with 
a  large  number  of  independent  buildings. 
This,  I  fear,  is  an  expensive  mistake. 

Another  line  along  which  our  develop- 
ment has  not  been  altogether  wise  is  that 
of  aid  to  readers,  and  especially  aid  given 
in  reference  work.  Here  we  have  been 
led  to  do  too  much,  to  take  on  too  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  guide  and  teacher. 

J.  C.  Dana, 
Free  public  library,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  New  York  State  Library— Its 

Present  Possessions 

Library 

Books.  Total  salvage  is  not  likely  to 
exceed  10,000  v.,  and,  as  many  of  these 
are  odd  volumes  of  sets,  the  net  salvage 
worth  cleaning  and  rebinding  will  be 
somewhat  less.  The  books  recovered 
were  reference  books  and  periodicals 
from  the  general  reading  room.  New 
York  and  New  England  history,  early 
American  poetry,  with  a  few  volumes  of 
genealogy  and  medicine.  Several  hun- 
dred books  in  the  hands  of  borrowers 
will  be  returned.  The  Law  library  is  a 
total  loss. 

Manuscripts.  The  archivist  estimates 
that  one-tenth  of  the  300,000  manuscripts 
have  been  saved,  including  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  most  valuable  material. 
Twelve  or  13  v.  were  saved  out  of 
23  of  the  Dutch  records  which  Mr  van 
Laer  is  engaged  in  translating.  Nearly 
100  V.  of  colonial  and  state  records,  sev- 
eral volumes  of  the  Sir  William  Johnson, 
the  Tompkins  and  Clinton  manuscripts, 
all  the  181 2,  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
records,  and  several  hundfed  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  papers  were  also  recovered. 

Treasures.  About  50  manuscripts, 
books  and  relics  which  were  deposited  in 
a  safe  in  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner 
of  education,  were  saved.  They  include 
all  the  Washington  manuscripts  and  rel- 
ics, the  first  draft  of  the  Emancipation 
proclamation,  the  collection  of  autographs 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, Duke's  Laws  1674,  Dongan's 
Laws  1684,  two  copies  of  Bradford's 
Laws  1694  (a  book  of  excessive  rarity), 
the  royal  charter  covering  what  is  now 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  minutes  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  convention  at  which 
New  York  state  ratified  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  original 
draft  of  the  ratification  document  1788; 
the  Andre  papers,  13  in  number,  which 
were  taken  from  the  boots  of  the  unfor- 
tunate major  when  he  was  captured ;  the 
original  engrossed  copies  of  all  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  state;  the  General 
Worth  swords,  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
coin  collections. 
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Library  schocH 

Not  a  vestige  remains  of  all  the  rec- 
ords, samples,  books,  publications  and 
appliances.     "Total  loss*'  tells  the  story. 

The  fire  has  brought  out  innumerable 
expressions  of  interest,  sympathy  and 
good-will  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  which  we  are  deeply  grateful  and 
which  have  done  much  to  give  us  new 
zeal  in  the  work  of  restoration  and  con- 
struction now  before  us.  We  are  par- 
ticularly touched  by  the  splendid  demon- 
stration of  affection  and  loyalty  that  have 
been  made  to  the  Library  school  by  its 
former  students  and  alumni,  shown  not 
only  in  prompt  and  appreciative  mes- 
sages, but  in  immediate,  spontaneous  and 
generous  gifts  of  notes,  samples,  bibliog- 
raphies, text-books  and  files  of  library 
periodicals.  Some  of  these  gifts  repre- 
sent the  best  collections  ever  made  by 
library  students,  the  accumulations  of 
years  of  painstaking  labor,  and  no  one 
but  the  trained  librarian  can  know  how 
real  a  sacrifice  has  been  involved  in  the 
gifts.  With  the  material  thus  supplied, 
the  faculty  have  been  enabled  quickly  to 
restore  the  missing  tools  and  to  continue 
their  regular  courses  almost  without  in- 
terruption. 

The  mailing  list  of  the  bulletin,  A^^t' 
York  Libraries,  was  destroyed,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  subscribers  to  send  name 
and  period  for  which  they  have  paid  in 
order  to  receive  their  bulletins. 

Division  of  educational  extension 

About  40,000  books  of  the  traveling 
libraries  collection  were  in  use  in  the 
state,  and  will,  of  course,  be  returned, 
though  no  records  remain  as  to  where 
these  books  are  now  loaned ;  60,000  v.  of 
the  traveling  library  collection  were  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  official  reports 
for  20  years  of  all  libraries  under  Re- 
gents* supervision.  The  correspondence 
files  and  records  of  the  division,  all  its 
mailing  lists  and  publications  were  lost. 

In  all,  about  450,000  v.,  270,000  manu- 
scripts, 300,000  pamphlets,  were  burned. 
There  remains,  besides  what  is  noted 
above,  a  stock  of  duplicates  estimated  at 
close  to  200,000  v.,  which  may  yield  50,- 
000  to  60,000  different  volumes  of  a  sort 


which,  while  not  of  great  rarity,  are  yet 
useful  and  very  essential  to  the  new 
library. 

The  Universal  catalog,  our  principal 
general  bibliographic  tool,  combining  the 
card  catalogs  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  John  Crerar  library  of  Chicago,  the 
British  museum,  and  thousands  of  other 
miscellaneous  cards;  the  general  card 
catalog  of  the  library,  the  work  of 
20  years,  containing  nearly  a  million 
cards;  the  catalog  of  book  notes  and 
reviews;  the  card  index  to  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  15  years;  the  only  accu- 
rate and  minute  index  in  existence  to  the 
public  documents  of  the  state ;  the  highly 
specialized,  classified  collection  of  mate- 
rial on  all  subjects  of  legislation :  all  these 
were  destroyed.  J.  I.  Wver,  jr. 


Recent  Library  Legislation 
The  new  California  free   library  law 

The  California  legislature  has  recently 
passed  a  new  county  free  library  law,  re- 
pealing the  act  of  1909.  The  new  law, 
which  was  introduced  by  H.  S.  Benedict 
of  Los  Angeles,  is  so  framed  as  to  cor- 
rect the  defects,  difficulties  for  organiza- 
tion, and  points  of  difference  presented  in 
the  old  law.  The  main  points  of  the  new 
law  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  supervisors  of  any  county  may 
establish  a  county  free  library  for  that 
part  of  such  county  lying  outside  of  in- 
corporated cities  and  towns  maintaining 
free  public  libraries,  and  for  all  such  ad- 
ditional portions  of  such  county  as  may 
elect  to  become  a  part  of,  or  to  partici- 
pate in,  such  county  free  library  system. 

2.  Any  incorporated  city  or  town 
maintaining  a  free  public  library  may,  by 
action  of  its  city  council,  become  a  part 
of  the  county  free  library  system. 

3.  Any  incorporated  city  or  town  may 
contract  with  the  county  free  library  for 
such  service  as  it  may  desire. 

4.  Counties  may  contract  with  each 
other  for  joint  hbrary  service. 

5.  A  board  of  library  examiners  is  cre- 
ated, composed  of  the  state  librarian,  tlie 
librarian  of  the  San  Francisco  public 
library,  and  the  librarian  of  the  Los  An- 
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geles  public  library,  to  certificate  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  county  librarian. 

6.  Maximum  power  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  county  free  library  is  given 
to  the  librarian. 

7.  A  tax  levy  not  to  exceed  10  cents 
on  $100  may  be  made  to  support  the 
county  free  library. 

8.  If  a  county  does  not  wish  to  estab- 
lish a  library  of  its  own,  an  alternative 
method  is  offered  by  means  of  a  contract 
which  may  be  entered  into  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  with  any  city  library,  the 
latter  agreeing  to  extend  its  service  to  the 
county. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  work  of 
organizing  county  free  libraries  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  contract  plan  of  the 
old  law,  and  12  counties  have  established 
the  system,  appropriating  from  $1200  to 
$12,000  a  year  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  Legislature  of  191 1,  by  resolution, 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
State  library  trustees  and  the  Justices  of' 
the  District  Court  of  Appeal,  Third  dis- 
trict, to  investigate  the  need  of  a  building 
for  the  library  and  the  courts  and  to  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  governor  prior  to 
the  legislative  session  of  1913. 

Indiana   library   legislation 

The  most  important  legislation  on 
library  matters  was  that  providing  for  a 
commission  to  "formulate  plans  for  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Indiana  into  the  Union  by  the 
erection  of  a  state  building,  and  its  dedi- 
cation in  IQ16,  to  be  known  as  the  Indi- 
ana educational  building.  The  plan  of 
such  building  shall  provide  for  the  proper 
housing  of  the  State  library  and  museum. 
Public  library  commission,  and  the  edu- 
cational and  scientific  offices  of  the  state." 
The  commission  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Indiana  centennial  commission.  It  con- 
sists of  five  members,  one  of  whom  is  the 
state  librarian.  A  report  is  to  be  made 
to  the  next  General  assembly  and  if  the 
plans  are  approved  and  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations made,  the  commission  will 
proceed  to  purchase  ground  and  con- 
struct the  proposed  building. 

A  very  desirable  feature  of  the  bill  is 
that  the  commission  is  authorized  to  en- 


ter into  tentative  agreements  with  the  In- 
dianapolis park  commissioners  and 
Marion  county  authorities,  to  the  end 
that  the  city,  the  county  and  the  state 
shall  all  cooperate  in  the  purchase  and 
care  of  the  necessary  ground. 

The  members  of  the  Centennial  com- 
mission are :  Demarchus  C.  Brown,  State 
librarian;  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  In- 
dianapolis: Charles  L.  Jewett,  New  Al- 
bany ;  Frank  M.  Kistler,  Logansport,  and 
Joseph  M.  Cravens,  Madison. 

The  law  establishing  the  Legislative 
reference  department  of  the  State  library 
was  amended  so  as  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  legislative  reference  work.  The 
department  is  now  authorized  to  collect 
material  on  municipal  subjects  and  to 
furnish  such  material  to  city  and  town 
officers  on  request.  It  is  also  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  state  educational 
institutions  in  any  manner  approved  by 
the  State  librarian  and  the  State  library 
board.  The  salary-  of  the  Legislative  ref- 
erence librarian,  which,  heretofore,  has 
been  fixed  by  statute,  is.  by  the  amend- 
ment, left  to  the  State  librarian  and  the 
State  library  board. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made 
for  a  library  building  at  Purdue  univer- 
sity; the  annual  appropriation  of  the 
Library  commission  was  increased  from 
$7000  to  $10,000;  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars were  added  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  Supreme  court  law  library,'  and  some 
slight  increases  were  made  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  State  library.  Several 
minor  changes,  approved  by  the  Indiana 
library  association,  and  the  Indiana 
library  trustees'  association,  were  made 
in  the  public  library  laws. 

Two  bills  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library  school  failed  to  pass. 
One  provided  for  a  library  school  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Public  library 
commission,  which  was  to  be  increased 
from  three  to  five  members.  The  other 
provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  library  school  board  of  five 
members,  the  establishment  of  the  school 
in  Indianapolis  in  connection  with  the 
Technical  institute,  and  the  appropriation 
of    $5000    for    maintenance.     The    bills 
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were  advocated  by  the  Indiana  library 
school,  of  which  Merica  Hoagland  is 
director.  They  were  not  favored  by  the 
library  associations,  nor  by  the  state  de- 
partments interested  in  library  affairs. 

Library  legislatlorv  in  Oregon 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  for 
191 1  the  following  library  bills  were 
passed : 

A  new  law,  providing  that  the  counties 
containing  a  population  of  50,000  inhab- 
itants, or  more,  may  levy  a  tax  not  to 
exceed  lyi  mills  for  a  public  library 
building  fund  and  the  tax  may  be  divided 
and  levied  in  two  successive  years.  The 
building  shall  be  erected  at  the  county 
seat.  This  act*  would  at  present  apply 
only  to  Multnomah  county,  in  which  the 
city  of  Portland  is  located. 

The  county  library  law  was  amended 
by  striking  out  the  population  limit, 
which  had  previously  made  it  apply  to 
Multnomah  county  only,  and  by  raising 
the  maintenance  tax  from  Vs  to  >4  of  i 
mill.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  other 
county  in  the  state  will  for  some  years 
take  advantage  of  this  law,  as  the  coun- 
ties are  so  large  and  so  thinly  populated, 
but  Oregon  now  has  an  excellent  county 
library  law  ready  for  use  whenever  the 
conditions  make  it  desirable. 

The  Library  commission  law  was 
amended  by  changing  the  annual  appro- 
priation from  $6000  to  $9000.  There 
was  also  passed  a  law  making  the  State  * 
treasurer  custodian  of  the  private  funds 
of  the  commission,  these  funds  being 
quite  large,  as  the  commission  handles  all 
of  the  school  library  money  of  the  state. 

Another  law  provides  that  county 
courts  may  appropriate  $200  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  farm  libraries  at 
various  points  in  the  counties  in  connec- 
tion with  established  libraries,  commer- 
cial clubs,  or  other  public  institutions; 
the  list  of  books  from  which  selections 
are  made  to  be  approved  by  the  Oregon 
agricultural  college. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  a  modern 


fireproof  library  and  museum  building 
for  the  University  of  Oregon;  $15,000 
was  allowed  for  books,  magazines  and 
binding  for  the  Oregon  agricultural  col- 
lege for  the  biennial  peri(xi.  There  is  a 
movement  to  call  the  referendum  upon 
the  last  two  measures,  as  they  have  been 
included  in  the  list  of  bills  for  which  a 
referendum  petition  is  being  circulated. 
No  bill  without  an  emergency  clause  be- 
comes a  law  in  Oregon  until  90  days 
after  the  ^adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
and  no  one  knows  which  bills  will  finally 
be  included  in  the  statutes. 

Nebraska 

The  legislature  has  put  the  supervision 
of  the  libraries  in  the  state  institutions 
in  the  hands  of  the  commission  and  has 
made  an  appropriation  of  $2500  a  year 
for  the  work.  Florence  Waugh  of  Lin- 
coln, formerly  children's  librarian  in  the 
Lincoln  city  library,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  commission  as  institution  libra- 
rian. This  is  the  first  recognition  of  the 
library  as  an  agent  in  reformatory  work 
in  the  state  institutions  of  Nebraska. 


An  Examination  of  Librarians 

An  examination  open  to  all  applicants 
for  the  position  of  county  librarian  in 
California  under  the  new  county  free 
library  law  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Maryland,  Pasadena,  on  Monday,  May 
22, 191 1,  at  2  p.  m.  Mary  L.  SutliflF  will 
conduct  the  examination.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  had  from  the  presi- 
dent. State  library,  Sacramento. 

J.  L.  GiLLis,  President, 
W.  R.  Watson,  Secretary, 
PuRD  B.  Wright, 
Board  of  library  examiners. 


The  most  important  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  method  of  in- 
ducing high  school  boys  and  girls  to  read 
widely  is  that  the  best  meth(xi  is  that  of 
suggestion  as  opposed  to  that  of  prescrip- 
tion. Prescribe  a  book  and  you  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  inducing  a  dis- 
regard of  it ;  suggest  one,  and  the  pupil's 
curiosity  may  lead  him  to  look  it  up. 
— Percival  Chubb, 
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A  Window  Display 

A  novel  but  effective  plan  of  publicity 
was  diat  followed  by  thej  St  Joseph 
(Mo.)  public  library  recently.  Permis- 
sion to  use  a  large  window  in  a  prom- 
inent building  on  a  corner  facing  on  two 
busy  streets  was  given  the  library.  There 
were  on  display  a  special  collection  of 
books  and  all  the  publications  of  the 
library,  and  scattered  among  them  were 
catchy,  salient  placards.  These  were 
changed  every  other  day,  and  the  exhibit 
lasted  over  two  weeks. 

Some  of  the  placards  read  like  this : 

Do  you  know  that  the  library  is  a  free  in- 
stitution, and  that  it  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  taxpayers  of  St  Joseph?  More  than  9000 
people  are  enrolled  as  regular  patrons  of  the 
library.  Are  you?  If  not,  is  it  our  fault — 
or  yours?  Are  you  striving  as  hard  to  make 
use  of  your  opportunities  as  we  are  in  making 
them  known  to  you? 

Facts.  Thousands  of  St  Joseph  people  make 
use  of  the  Public  library.  These  patrons  far 
outnumber  the  attendance  of  any  university 
in  the  country.  Last  year  each  book  in  the 
library  was  used  on  an  average  of  more  than 
four  times.  The  number  of  books  loaned  for 
home  reading  would  allow  more  than  2^ 
books  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
city,  and  these  books  actually  went  into  nearly 
one-half  the  homes. 

More  facts.  The  last  annual  apportionment 
of  general  funds  for  the  city  departments  al- 
lowed $105,970  for  the  Police  department, 
$21,000  for  the  Public  library.  It  is  our  aim 
to  have  the  best  public  library  of  the  United 
States  in  St  Joseph.  Grand  Rapids  appropri- 
ates annually  $40,000  for  its  public  library. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  appropriates  annually  over 
$56,000  for  its  library.    See? 

Why?  The  managers  of  this  building  have 
been  very  kind  to  us.  All  progressive  institu- 
tions in  this  city  are  glad  to  aid  the  public 
library.  Why?  The  public  library  is  the 
greatest  institution  in  the  city  for  the  con- 
tinuous education  of  the  adult,  and  is  second 
only  to  the  public  schools  in  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  city. 

New  ideas?  The  library  is  a  storehouse 
for  them.  It  will  furnish  you  new  ideas  of 
your  business,  trade,  profession,  home,  recrea- 
tion, hobby.  Of  course  you  have  a  hobby. 
Try  the  library  on  it.  There  are  practical 
ideas  there  for  your  every-day  work,  too. 

The  scheme  received  plenty  of  notice 
in  the  newspapers,  and  attracted  much 
attention  from  passers-by.  It  could  be 
.called  a  distinct  success,  as  it  brought  a 


large  number  of  new  applicants  to  the 
library  and  innumerable  special  calls. 

A  course-in-reading  slip  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  library  and  distributed  very 
widely  to  the  working  people  in  all  lines 
in  the  town. 


Membership  in  A.  L.  A. 

Secretary  Utley  has  sent  out  a  letter  to 
librarians  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

We  wish  also  heartily  to  recommend 
that  you  join  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation if  you  ^lave  not  already  done  so. 
As  a  member  you  will  receive  the  bi- 
monthly Bulletin,  about  400  pages  a  year 
of  valuable  library  information.  One 
number  contains  the  papers,  addresses 
and  committee  reports  delivered  at  the 
annual  coilferences.  If  it  so  happens 
that  you  cannot  often  attend  the  annual 
conference  you  need  all  the  more  to  have 
the  conference  come  to  you.  Another 
number  contains  a  list  of  all  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  association.  Mem- 
bership for  individuals,  $2  a  year  (ini- 
tiation fee,  $1  additional)  ;  membership 
in  the  name  of  the  library,  $5  a  year, 
which  entitles  the  library  also  to  receive 
monthly  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  which  no 
library  can  afford  to  be  without. 

Membership  in  the  national  association 
lends  dignity  to  a  library  and  a  feeling  of 
mutual  helpfulness  and  of  being  a  part 
of  a  great  system  that  no  librarian  ought 
to  fail  to  secure. 


Meeting  of  New  York  State  Library 
Association 

The  Executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  state  library  association  has  de- 
cided to  hold  the  annual  meeting  for  191 1 
in  New  York  city  in  the  week  beginning 
September  25.  President  Hill  says :  "The 
state  association  has  never  met  by  itself  in 
New  York  city,  and  we  have  concluded 
that  it  was  about  time  to  give  the  up- 
state people  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  New  York  city  as  we  have 
for  so  many  years  enjoyed  the  country." 
Librarians  generally  are  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meeting. 
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Plan  of  the  Picture  Work 

The  public  library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Source : 

Clippings     from     worn-out     books, 

magazines,  railroad  folders,  etc. 
Purchase. 
Gift. 
Arrangement : 

Clippings  placed  in  manila  envelopes 
in    vertical    filing    cabinets    and 
mounted  when  called  for. 
Envelopes  filed  alphabetically  under : 
Portraits,  authors  and  musicians 
Portraits,  miscellaneous 
Geography  and  history 
U.  S.  Geography 
Animals 
Birds 

Miscellaneous : 
Forestry 
Industries 
Inventors 

Transportation,  etc. 
Envelopes  filed  chronologically  under : 
U.  S.  History 
Periods 
Aborigines 
Explorers 

Colonial  settlements 
Revolution 
Pioneers 
War  of  1812 
Later  pioneers 
War  with  Mexico 
Spanish  War 
Fine  Arts  arranged  alphabetically  under : 
School  of  painting 
American 
English 
Flemish 
French 
German 
Italian 
Bolognese 
Ferrarese 
Florentine 
Lombard 
Naturalist 
Paduan 
Roman 
Sienese 
Umbrian 


Sculpture  arranged  alphabetically  under 

country : 
American 
English 
French 
Greek 
Italian 
•  Roman 
Circulation : 

Pictures  sent  out  in  sets  of  20  and  may 
be  kept  seven  days. 

Reserve  slips  with  blanks  for  name, 
address,  subject  and  date  desired, 
may  be  filed  at  the  library,  or  pic- 
tures may  be  had  immediately  upon 
application. 

Carbon  duplicate  circulation  slips  are 
made,  one  is  sent  with  the  pictures, 
the  other  is  filed  under  date  due  at 
the  library.  When  pictures  are  re- 
turned both  slips  are  destroyed,  after 
note  of  number  of  pictures  is  made 
on  the  statistic  sheet. 

Pbst-card  notices  are  sent  when  re- 
serves are  ready. 

Pictures  are  sent   out   in  manila  en- 
velopes, 10  inches  by  12  inches. 
Method  of  mounting: 

Cardboard  mounts,  gray  or  brown, 
gy2  inches  by  10J/2  inches. 

Pictures  tipped  at  corners  so  that  they 
may  be  removed  if  mount  is  injured. 

Several  related  pictures  may  be  placed 
on  one  mount. 
Framed  pictures: 

Frames  with  removable  backs  are 
loaned  to  teachers,  to  be  kept  six 
months. 

Pictures  may  be  changed  as  often  as 
desired. 
Catalog : 

Simple  arrangement  makes  a  catalog 

unnecessary,   except  in   Fine   Arts, 

which  are  indexed  by  card  system, 

indicating  date  and  school  of  artist. 

No  fines  are  charged.     Pictures  may  be 

renewed  for  another  seven  days  if  de- 
sired. 
Used  by: 

Teachers 

Public  and  private  schools 
Sunday  schools 

Newspapers 
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Study  clubs 

Architecture 

Fine  Arts 

Manners  and  customs 

History 

Literature 
Library 

Bulletins 

Exhibits 
Circulation  for  1908-1909,  42,840  mounts. 
Estimated  circulation  for  1909-1910,  55, 
000  mounts. 


Library  of  Congress,  1909-1910 

The  several  important  activities  of  our 
national  library  make  the  librarian's  an- 
nual report  interesting  and  instructive 
reading,  both  as  regards  administration 
and  respecting  more  specialized  branches 
of  library  work.  Every  new  report 
makes  valuable  reading  to  those  who  fol- 
low the  events.  Scarcely  has  a  develop- 
ment like  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
ever  been  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
either  modern  or  older  library  activity. 

Nothing  illustrates  the  character  of 
this  development  better  than  the  resume 
of  the  work  of  the  catalog  division 
offered  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Hanson's 
departure  for  another  field  of  duties: 

Mr  Hanson  was  placed  in  charge  of  our 
catalog  division  when  the  collections  were 
moved  from  the  capitol.  They  then  comprised 
over  800,000  V.  of  printed  matter,  as  well  as 
the  manuscripts,  maps,  music  and  printSt 
the  care  of  which  fell  upon  other  divisions. 
Of  the  printed  books  there  was  not  merely 
no  catalog  by  subject,  but  none  by  author 
that  could  be  made  fully  available  to  the 
public  or  continued  in  its  existing  form,  since 
the  one  that  existed  was  in  script,  on  cards 
varying  from  the  present  standard  size.  There 
was  no  shelf  list ;  and  the  only  classification  of 
the  books  upon  the  shelves  was  the  "Bacon- 
ian," adopted  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  provided  for  but  44  main  groups  (chap- 
ters). 

It  was  the  task  of  Mr  Hanson's  division  to 
determine  the  principle,  method  and  form  of  a 
new,  comprehensive  catalog,  author  and  sub- 
ject, to  construct  this,  and  apply  it  to  the  ex- 
isting collection  and  incoming  accessions ;  to 
determine,  construct  and  similarly  apply  a 
new,  elastic,  modern  system  of  classification 
with  all  the  records  incidental  thereto;  and, 
at  the  outset,  to  handle  in  addition  all  the 
business  of  ordering,  receiving  and  accession- 


ing the  incoming  material.     For  this  he  had 
a  force  of  but  a  dozen  persons. 

As  is  well  known,  the  force  was  largely 
increased,  as  time  went  on,  yet  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  undoubtedly  would, 
under  different  conditions,  have  called 
for  many  years  of  continuous  experi- 
ment and  work.  In  the  meantime,  the 
card  section  developed,  with  its  addi- 
tional demands  on  painstaking  service 
and  its  increase  of  bulk,  as  well  as  high 
quality  of  work. 

The  financial  statement  covering  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  of  the  li- 
brary proper  and  of  the  copyright  divi- 
sion, shows  that  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  million  dollars  suffices  for  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  library's  service. 

The  total  contents  of  the  library  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  1,793.158 
books  and  pamphlets,  a  gain  of  90,473 
over  the  previous  year.  Maps  and  charts 
numbered  118,165  pieces,  music  517,806 
volumes  and  pieces,  prints  320,251  pieces. 
The  manuscript  division  shows  an  espe- 
cially gratifying  increase  by  gifts. 

Among  collections  deposited  with  the  library 
by  special  arrangement  must  be  mentioned  the 
John  Boyd  Thacher  collection  of  incunabula, 
which  represents  one  of  the  four  specialties 
upon  which  the  collector  lavished  his  efforts 
as  a  collector  and  bibliographer  (the  other 
three  being  autographs,  Columbiana,  and  the 
French  Revolution).  These  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  the  acquisition  of  many  examples  of 
dated  issues  of  the  presses  prior  to  the  year 
1500  in  Europe;  and  of  the  earliest  issues  of 
the  press  of  Mexico,  Canada,  and  some  of  the 
other  regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  European  Incunabula  alone  total  9^8  v.^ 
the  one  of  earliest  date  being  a  Durandus 
(Fust  and  Schoffer)  of  1459— and  represent 
over  500  presses. 

Although  the  15th  century  issues  constitute, 
both  in  numbers  and  intrinsic  importance,  the 
major  portion  of  the  deposit,  certain  notable 
groups  of  related  material  accompanied  them. 
Among  these  were  numerous  early  products 
of  the  sixteenth  century  presses  as  well  as  a 
considerable  collection  of  works  on  the  history 
of  printing,  and  also  Mr  Thacher's  general 
bibliographical  apparatus.  His  interest  in  the 
discovery  of  America  is  evidenced  (in  the  de- 
posit) by  his  printed  material  relating  to  Co- 
lumbus and  the  early  explorations  and  early 
cartography,  including  some  34  editions  of 
Ptolemy.  These  groups  aggregate  upward  of 
800  V. 

The  manuscript  division  reports  as  its  most 
important  accession  the  volumes  of  Madison 
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papers  heretofore  owned  by  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  the  title  to  which  has  now 
passed  to  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  papers  which  were  bought 
by  the  late  J.  C.  McGuire  of  Washington,  from 
John  Pa3me  Todd,  Mrs  Madison's  son  by  her 
first  husband,  and  constitute  the  third  and  only 
remaining  group  of  papers  left  by  Madison 
not  hitherto  in  the  government's  possesion, 
the  two  other  groups  being  those  which  the 
government  bought  from  Mrs  Madison  in  1837 
and  1848.  After  Mr  McGuire's  death  the  pa- 
pers were  offered  to  the  government  by  his 
estate,  but  at  that  time  no  funds  could  be 
found  available  for  their  purchase,  and  they 
were,  accordingly,  sold  at  auction  in  1892, 
eleven  volumes  of  them  passing  into  the  hands 
of  an  autograph  dealer  in  New  York,  from 
whom  they  were  bought  for  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  by  the  late  Marshall  Field — a 
timely  act  of  generosity  on  his  part,  which 
probably  saved  them  from  dispersion  among 
private  collections  and  consequent  loss  to  his- 
torical science. 

In  addition,  several  other  collections, 
such  as  the  Polk  papers,  the  Eustis  and 
Andrew  Stevenson  collections,  and  a 
number  of  other  aggregations,  all  im- 
portant for  historical  study,  were  added. 

Government,  state  and  municipal  docu- 
ments have  been  systematically  col- 
lected, and  present  a  satisfactory  status. 
The  music  division  enumerates  a  large 
number  of  carefully  selected  additions  of 
excellent  character. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
volume  is  the  special  report  of  the  card 
section.  Cards  for  about  45,000  differ- 
ent titles  were  added  during  the  year, 
and  about  440,000  titles  are  now  included 
in  the  general  stock.  There  are  48  de- 
pository libraries.  The  list  of  subscrib- 
ers to  printed  cards  (Appendix  V)  is 
very  instructive,  showing  the  wide  and 
varied  use  of  the  cards.  Another  appen- 
dix contains  a  list  of  present  employes 
appointed  since  1899,  and  giving  quali- 
fications and  character  of  employment. 

This  scant  and  insufficient  extract  will 
fulfill  its  purpose  if  it  helps  to  bring  this 
report  within  the  field  of  observation  of 
colleagues.  Its  305  pages  are  full  of  in- 
formation to  everyone  that  shares  in  the 
development  of  our  profession  and  of  the 
institutions  we  serve.  B. 


Atlantic  City  Library  Meeting 

II. 

New  Jersey  program 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  library  as- 
sociations, held  March  9- 11  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  gener- 
ally conceded  to  have  been  one  of  their 
most  successful  meetings.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  the  weather  good,  and 
the  program  excellent.  Following  the 
custcmi  of  the  past  two  years,  New  Jersey 
held  two  special  sessions  previous  to  the 
general  ones. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  first  of 
these  special  sessions,  Miss  Bacon  of  the 
Newark  library  presided  most  ably  at 
an  author  symposium.  Miss  Bacon's 
wide  knowledge  of  literature  and  her 
critical  ability  made  her  introductory  re- 
marks illuminating  and  humorous,  and 
aroused  a  keen  interest  in  the  papers 
which  were  to  follow. 

William  H.  Qemons  of  the  Princeton 
university  library  presented  his  subject, 
Dr  Crothers,  remarkably  well.  Miss 
Scholl  of  the  Montclair  library  took  Mr 
Barrie  as  her  author,  and  Miss  Abbott 
of  the  Atlantic  City  library  added  to  a 
general  appreciation  of  Arthur  Oilman 
many  personal  recollections  of  the  days 
when  he  used  her  library  freely.  The 
value  of  Clifton  Johnson  (whom  Miss 
Bacon  introduced  as  the  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie  of  travel)  as  a  weaner 
away  from  the  fiction  habit  was  com- 
prehensively given  by  Miss  White  of 
the  Passaic  library.  Mr  George  of 
Elizabeth  characterized  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams  as  an  epigrammatic  satirist, 
praised  his  fearlessness  and  optimism, 
and  dwelt  upon  his  "Married  life  of  the 
Frederic  CarroUs"  as  a  sane  presentation 
of  present-day  conditions.  The  object 
of  these  papers  was  to  present  a  com- 
parative and  critical  review  of  the 
authors  chosen  with  special  reference  to 
public  library  use. 

Friday  morning,  Florence  Lattimore  of 
the  Department  of  child-helping,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  talked  on  "Some 
phases   of   the   relation   of   libraries   to 
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social  work."  She  accorded  very  gener- 
ous praise  to  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh public  libraries  with  which  she  had 
come  in  contact.  Her  idea  of  a  librarian 
who  is  fulfilling  his  or  her  mission  is 
one  who  sees  in  the  people  who  come 
and  go  unlimited  possibilities  for  social 
work.  The  old  idea  of  material  relief 
has  taken  a  subordinate  place,  while  the 
dominating  idea  and  aim  now  is  to  un- 
earth those  conditions  which  make  this 
relief  necessary.  The  library  can  be, 
and  frequently  is,  the  headquarters  of  a 
particular  kind  of  social  work,  particu- 
larly among  the  children.  This  fact  is 
so  well  recognized  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  especially  by  the  De- 
partment of  child-helping,  that  in  their 
card  index  of  organizations  aiding  in 
social  relief  are  the  names  of  those 
libraries  doing  efficient  children's  work. 
The  aloofness  of  the  missionary  spirit 
should  be  changed  for  one  of  brotherly 
helpfulness,  the  giving  out  of  one's  per- 
sonality to  those  less  favored,  the  im- 
provement of  thinking  conditions,  and, 
therefore,  the  improvement  of  living  con- 
ditions, which  is  the  great  object  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  clean- 
ing out  the  "alleys  of  the  soul''  as 
effectively  as  the  alleys  of  the  cities. 
The  comfortable  feeling  of  some  years 
ago  that  we  should  help  only  those  who 
come  to  us  and  be  content,  can  no  longer 
be  justified.  It  is  those  who  do  not  know 
of  the  privileges  that  await  them,  who 
need  most  to  be  reached.  To  this  end 
Miss  Lattimore  made  a  strong  plea  for 
persistent,  aggressive  work  among  the 
delinquent,  dependent  class;  for  home 
libraries,  the  good  of  which  she  has 
seen  demonstrated  in  her  visiting;  the 
story-hour,  which  she  has  heard  repeated 
in  homes  of  poverty  by  the  most  able  of 
the  little  ones,  perhaps  in  the  mother 
tongue,  while  the  rest  of,  the  family  ate 
or  worked ;  for  books  in  reform  schools ; 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  legislation 
regulating  the  working  hours  of  men, 
women  and  children.  How  can  the 
working  class  use  the  libraries  that  are 
so  boastfully  called  ''free  to  the  people," 


she  asked,  when  they  have  no  free  hours 
in  which  to  use  them  ? 

It  was  most  fitting  that  Dr  Frank  P. 
Hill  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  so  closely 
identified  with  the  New  Jersey  associa- 
tion in  the  early  years  of  its  history  and 
has  remained  its  warm  friend  ever  since, 
and  J.  C.  Dana  of  Newark,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  library  interests  in 
the  state,  should  have  been  in  the  chair 
during  the  business  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed. The  questions  of  membership, 
finances,  an  advisory  board  to  assist  the 
executive  committee,  local  meetings  for 
those  librarians  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend regular  meetings,  establishment  of 
a  central  file  of  lists,  the  amount  of  time 
a  librariSm  can  consistently  give  to  work 
outside  her  administrative  duties,  the  ad- 
visability of  a  state  publication,  and  affil- 
iation with  the  A.  L.  A.,  were  some  of 
the  topics  presented.  The  wide-awake 
interest  with  which  these  questions  were 
discussed  proves  the  delightful  harmony 
of  interests  and  the  vitality  of  the  New 
Jersey  association  and  speaks  for  a 
future  of  service. 

The  Newark  public  library  prepared 
and  distributed  an  eight-page  pamphlet 
of  interest  and  value,  called  "Where  to 
write,"  giving  addresses  of  organizations 
for  civic  and  social  betterment  which 
issue  some  kind  of  literature.  The  list 
was  supplemented  by  a  display,  mostly 
in  pamphlet  form,  of  the  material  sent 
in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  Newark 
public  library  to  these  various  organiza- 
tions asking  for  specimen  publications. 
The  interest  and  effectiveness  of  the  ex- 
hibit was  further  enhanced  by  a  vertical 
file  of  this  same  material  solving  the 
problem  of  its  care  in  the  library.  Mr 
Dana  set  forth  the  advantage  of  this  par 
ticular  system  of  pamphlet  fihng  by 
speaking  of  the  quickness  of  access,  the 
ease  with  which  material  of  ephemeral 
value  may  be  weeded  out,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  newspaper  clippings  may 
be  added. 

John  A.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Trenton  library  board,  presided  Friday 
evening.  James  I.  Wyer  read  his  paper, 
"Outside  the  walls,"  and  Dr  Nathaniel 
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Schmidt,  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
an^  literatures,  Cornell  university,  spoke 
on  "Ibsen."  It  was  i  program  of  unusual 
merit. 

On  Saturday  evening  Hamilton  Holt, 
editor  of  the  Independent,  was  the  New 
Jersey  speaker.  In  his  talk  on  "Commer- 
cialism and  journalism''  he  contrasted  the 
old  type  of  independent  editor  with  the 
new  one,  who  is  of  necessity  influenced  in 
large  or  small  degree  by  the  commercial- 
ism of  the  day.  He  spoke  of  the  con- 
trolling power  of  advertising  interests  and 
of  the  ubiquitous  press  agent  and  the 
many  other  agencies  tending  to  limit  the 
power  of  independent  action  on  the  pwirt 
of  the  editor.  It  was  a  delightfully 
informing,  humorous  presentation. 


A  Rare  Treat  in  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  public  library  com- 
mission will  hold  an  Institute  of  library 
science  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  May  i-6. 
The  course  is  open  to  librarians-in- 
charge  and  to  library  assistants. 

The  morning  programs  include  the  fol- 
lowing lectures : 

Psychological  aspects  of  reading  for  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18,  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  university. 

Social  forces  in  children's  literature,  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses. 

The  art  of  printing  and  social  progress,  by 
Dr  J.  P  Lichtenberger,  professor  of  Sociology 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
t  Literary  values,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
This  lecture  will  include  a  discussion  of  the 
following  questions:  The  responsibility  of  the 
library  to  the  community  on  the  question  of 
morals ;  How  far  can  we  go  in  offering  in- 
ferior books?    What  constitutes  a  real  book? 

Shakespeare,  by  Dr  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures  in 
Cornell  university, 

An  illustrated  lecture  on  Child  welfare 
work,  by  E.  H.  Anderson,  assistant  director 
of  the  New  York  public  library. 

In  the  afternoons  there  will  be  lectures 
and  round-table  discussions  on  Book-buy- 
ing by  Dr  Frank  P.  Hill,  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library;  Publishers,  by 
Adam  Strohm,  librarian  of  the  Trenton 
public  library;  Book-ordering,  by  F.  W. 
Jenkins,  of '  Scribner's ;  Cataloging,  by 
and  board  of  trustees  in  the  state  should 
make  an  effort  to  benefit  by. 


Miss  Hit<;hler,  head  of  the  cataloging  de- 
partment, Brooklyn  public  library ;  Chil- 
dren's work,  by  Annie  Carroll  Moore, 
supervisor  of  children's  work  in  the  New 
York  public  library;  Government  docu- 
ments, their  care  and  the  material  to  be 
fo;md  in  them,  by  Miss  Donnelly,  di- 
rector of  the  Drexel  institute  library  and 
library  school,  and  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  in 
charge  of  government  document  work  in 
the  New  York  public  library ;  Book-selec- 
tion, by  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  of  the  Wil- 
mington institute  free  library,  and  Refer- 
ence work,  by  W.  P.  Cutter,  librarian 
of  the  Technical  library  of  the  United 
engineering  societies  of  New  York  City. 
Besides  these,  there  will  be  a  lecture  on 
Bookbinding  by  Cedric  Chivers,  whose 
binderies  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Bath, 
England,  are  famous,  and  one  on  Book- 
mending  by  Miss  Murray,  who  is  in 
chai|^e  of  that  work  in  the  New  York 
public  library.  Both  Mr  Chivers  and 
Miss  Murray  will  illustrate  their  lectures 
by  exhibits  of  books  and  leathers  which 
will  be  left  on  display  for  the  entire  week. 
Other  exhibits  permanent  during  the  in- 
stitute will  be  a  model  children's  room 
furnished  by  the  Library  Bureau,  and 
containing,  from  other  sources,  picture 
bulletins,  picture  books,  comparative  edi- 
tions of  children's  books,  etc. ;  an  exhibit 
of  magazine  binders,  good  and  bad ;  all 
kinds  of  library  supplies ;  loan  collections 
of  books  and  supplementary  pictures;  a 
series  of  cuts  showing  the  evolution  of 
an  illustration,  loaned  by  Scribner's; 
photograph  collections  in  use  in  various 
libraries;  *The  physical  book,"  loaned 
by  the  Newark  public  library;  various 
aids  to  librarians  in  the  way  of  regular 
and  occasional  publications,  and  a  demon- 
stration of  economic  book-buying. 

The  arrangement  of  a  program  of  such 
unusual  merit  and  the  gathering  of  these 
exhibits  has  necessitated  a  great  outlay 
of  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  the 
commission.  All  this  has  been  cheerfully 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  libra- 
ries in  the  state,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will 
show  their  appreciation  by  r^plar  at- 
tendance. It  is  an  opportunity  which  is 
unusual  and  one  which  every  librarian 
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A  Summer  Library  Conference 

For  the  summer  of  191 1  the  Wisconsin 
library  commission  announces  a  library 
conference  of  two  weeks.  Xhe  purpose 
of  this  conference  is  to  discuss  the  many 
and  varied  problems  of  library  adminis- 
tration that  confront  every  library  in  the 
state.  Among  the  phases  of  library  work 
considered  will  be  included  library  ex- 
tension, publicity  methods,  municipal  ref- 
erence and  the  place  of  the  library  in  all 
social  and  civic  movements.  New  as- 
pects of  the  old  questions  that  are  always 
with  us  will  receive  attention.  Problems 
of  administration,  such  as  the  library 
budget,  library  appropriations,  salaries, 
hours  of  opening,  Sunday  opening,  loan- 
desk  methods,  binding  and  mending,  and 
the  care  of  books  on  the  shelves,  will  be 
discussed.  Work  with  children  in  all  its 
phases,  embracing  administration  of  chil- 
dren's rooms,  their  hours  of  opening, 
evening  use  of  the  children's  room,  work 
with  schools  and  the  story-hour  will  hold 
an  important  place  in  the  conference. 
Finally,  the  critical  study  and  selection  of 
books  and  periodicals,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  most  vital  library  problem,  will  be 
given  a  prominent  place.  Throughout 
the  conference  the  significant  relation  of 
the  library  to  the  community  and  its  true 
place  in  the  civic  plan  will  be  empha- 
sized. 

For  16  years  the  Wisconsin  commis- 
sion has  conducted  a  summer  school 
course  of  technical  training  for  library 
workers.  The  course,  limited  to  six  or 
eight  weeks,  has  been  devoted  primarily 
to  the  technical  side  of  library  routine, 
including  only  such  brief  discussion  of 
the  topics  mentioned  above  as  the  time 
of  a  brief  session  permitted.  It  is  now 
found  that  after  these  16  opportunities 
the  majority  of  the  librarians  and  as- 
sistants in  the  state  have  profited  by  this 
technical  instruction,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  for  changing  the  emphasis  from 
technique  to  the  broader  phases  of  library 
work. 

The  two  weeks'  conference  will  prob- 
ably be  substituted  for  the  technical 
course  for  this  season  only;  it  is  likely 


that  the  usual  summer  session  of  sijc 
weeks  will  be  resumed  in  191 2. 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  Mad- 
ison in  July.  Fuller  announcements  of 
the  program  and  dates  will  be  issued 
shortly,  giving  the  detailed  schedules  for 
lectures,  round  tables  and  speakers  and 
stating  what  fees  will  be  charged  and  es- 
timating expenses.  The  fees  will  be  nom- 
inal. 

The  conference  will  be  held  during  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  lectures  of  the  library 
course  will  be  so  arranged  that  all  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of- 
fered by  the  university  sessions  of  hear- 
ing men  noted  in  other  lines  of  work. 
The  quarters  of  the  Wisconsin  library 
school  will  be  used  for  the  meetings  and 
its  equipment  will  be  available  for  in- 
spection and  study. 

Leaders  in  new  library  movements  will 
be  engaged  to  give  lectures  and  lead  dis- 
cussions. All  who  attend  are  invited  to 
bring  their  own  problems  for  round  table 
discussion.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  the  conference  suggestive,  stimulat- 
ing and  helpful  in  every  way. 

The  conferences  will  be  open  to  all 
library  workers,  whether  librarians,  as- 
sistants or  apprentices,  and  to  trustees 
and  interested  citizens.  While  this  con- 
ference is  held  primarily  to  aid  Wiscon- 
sin librarians  in  their  work  in  Wisconsin 
libraries,  workers  from  other  states  will 
be  welcome. 


Massachusetts  Meeting 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts library  club  will  be  held  in  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.  This  is  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  club  and  will  be  a  two  days'  session, 
June  15-16.  The  headquarters  will  be  at 
Hawthorne  inn,  East  Gloucester.  The 
committee  is  preparing  an  interesting 
program,  details  of  which  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  Members  of  library  clubs 
in  adjoining  states  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  this  meeting. 

Two  interesting  addresses  are  assured 
in  those  promised  by  Dr  Eva  March  Tap- 
pan  and  James  B.  Connolly. 
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Ido,  the  New  International  Language 

[Pamphlets  and  further  information  on  Ido 
may  be  obtained  upon  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp 
from  the  author  of  this  article,  O.  H.  Mayer,  1716 
La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago.] 

in. 

I  el,  chiel,  kiam,  neniam,  iiom,  kiom, 
kial,  tial  .  .  .  There  are  45  such  words 
as  the  foregoing  in  Esperanto,  and  they 
occur  at  the  rate  of  two  to  every  line! 
No  linguist  knows  them,  and  no  memory 
can  retain  their  meanings  without  long 
drill  and  a  considerable  effort.  The  cor- 
responding Ido  words  explain  them- 
selves :  en  ula  maniero,  per  omna  manieri, 
kande,  nultempe,  tanto,  quanio,  pro  quo, 
pro  to  (this  last  expression,  meaning 
''therefore,"  occuhs  even  bodily  in  the 
rather  remote  Bohemian  language — so 
felicitously  have  the  Ido  words  been 
selected,  from  the  international  point  of 
view,  not  only  from  that  of  the  Latin 
scholar).  The  45  ''correlative"  words 
of  Esperanto  completely  upset  the  prin- 
ciple of  internationality ;  they  rest  on  a 
different  principle — that  of  apriority, 
which  is  now  hardly  any  longer  consid- 
ered seriously  as  a  sound  foundation  for 
an  artificial  language.  (It  may,  however, 
be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  occasion- 
ally there  still  appears  a  project  of  some 
so-called  "philosophical"  language;  a 
very  recent  attempt,  called  Ro,  by  Mr 
E.  P.  Foster,  a  Cincinnati  author,  gives 
even  the  following  fantastic  nomencla- 
ture: d  .  .  .  "spacial  relations;"  de 
"surface;"  deb  "surface  of  the  earth;" 
Deba,  "Asia;"  Debca.  "Siberia;"  Debda, 
"Japan;"  Debfa,  "China;"  Debka,  "Ko- 
rea;" Debkab,  Debkac,  etc.,  "the  first, 
second  province  of  Korea;"  Debkaba, 
Debkabe,  etc.,  "the  first,  second  town  in 
the  first  province  of  Korea,"  etc.  For  a 
detailed  criticism  of  these  impractical  and 
scientifically  worthless  projects  see  the 
first  part  of  Couturat  &  Leau's  compre- 
hensive work,  "Histoire  de  la  langue 
intemationale,"  Paris,  Hachette,  10 
francs.) 

Add  to  the  above  Esperanto  words 
such  inflections  as  they  are  apt  to  carry — 
for  instance,  in  the  accusative  plural, 
where  there  is  a  combination  chiujn  tiujn 


kiujn,  "all  those  who;"  Ido,  omna  ti  qui 
-^and  we  have  forms  that  are  not  only 
extremely  ungainly  for  the  eye  and  ear, 
but  even  absolutely  unpronounceable  for 
all  untrained  tongues — for  instance,  for 
the  130  million  persons  of  English 
speech. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
phonetics  of  a  correctly  constructed  in- 
ternational language.  There  is  no  room 
here  for  diphthongs — at  least  not  when 
used  in  such  abundance  as  in  Esperanto, 
where  they  are  crowded  together  at  the 
ends  of  the  words,  to  mark  the  plural, 
and  in  many  other  instances  (see  the 
comparative  Ido  and  Espto.text  in  the 
March  number  of  Public  Libraries!). 
There  is  no  room,  either,  for  such  an 
excessive  use  of  sibilants  as  Espto.  in- 
dulges in  (for  instances:  chu  chiuj  chees- 
tisf  "Were  all  present?"  Ido  says:  kad 
omni  asistisf).  The  vowels  should  be  the 
five  continental  European  ones,  a  e  i  0  u, 
with  an  average  value,  discarding  the  dis-  ; 
tinction  of  clofe  and  open  (here  Espto. 
is  right,  and  Ido  has  followed  it),  and 
the  words  should  terminate  freely  in 
vowels  or  liquid  consonants,  avoiding,  at 
all  events,  double  consonants.  Harsh 
combinations,  like  sts,  shtr,  bsts,  kts 
(which  occur  frequently  in  Espto.,  the 
first  two  even  at  the  beginning  of  words), 
should  be  simplified.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  all  consonants 
that  might  cause  trouble  to  one  or  the 
other  nation ;  thus  the  voiced  consonants, 
b  d  g  z,  cannot  be  avoided,  although  many 
Germans  confound  them  with  the  voice- 
less sounds,  p  t  k  s;  r  and  /  cannot  be 
excluded,  although  there  are  different 
ways  of  pronouncing  them  in  different 
languages  and  dialects,  etc.  Internation- 
ality of  sound  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  words:  utmost  simplicity  and  fre- 
quent use  of  the  vowels;  moderate  use 
and  even  distribution  of  the  consonants. 
{To  be  continued.) 


It  is  announced  that  the  author  of 
"John  the  Unafraid"  is  Wm.  E.  Mason  of 
Chicago,  late  United  States  senator  from 
Illinois.  The  little  book  was  published 
about  a  year  ago. 
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Interesting  things  in  Print 

Part  III,  the  Business  branch,  in  the 
series  of  Modem  American  library  econ- 
omy, as  illustrated  by  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
public  library,  has  been  issued. 

"Librarianship  an  uncrowded  calling" 
is  the  attention-attracting  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  New  York  state  edu- 
cation department.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
expression  of  opinion  by  those  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  competent  judgment  in  the 
matter  and  is  in  general  a  plea  used  to 
interest  strong  men  and  women,  particu- 
larly men,  in  library  work  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

Technical  libraries  will  find  much  valu- 
able information  in  a  pamphlet,  prepared 
for  the  Lugano  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional association  for  labor  legislation,  on 
"Continuous  industries;  an  attempt  at 
an  international  comparison,"  by  Thomas 
Schlatter  of  Kristiahia,  NonVay. 

It'  might  be  stated,  in  passing,  that 
there  is  food  for  thought  in  the  contents 
relating  to  some  of  the  trades  in  the 
United  States. 

An  article  on  the  Paris  subway  system, 
with  special  reference  to  franchise  terms 
and  conditions,  written  by  Robert  H. 
Whitten,  librarian -statistician  of  the  New 
York  public  service  commission,  First 
district,  which  appeared  in  Engineering 
News,  Jan.  19,  191 1,  has  been  reprinted 
as  a  "separate."  The  article  represents  a 
prodigious  amount  of  investigation  to  the 
layman,  but  is  of  a  piece  with  Dr  Whit- 
tens'  usual  presentations. 

The  library  resources  of  New  York 
city  and  their  increase  are  discussed  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly.  Statistics  dealing  with 
the  98  libraries  in  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Newark  are  given.  Together  they 
contain  nearly  5,500,000  v.  Tables  show- 
ing the  character  of  the  different  collec- 
tions valuable  to  investigators  are  also 
g^ven. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  increased 
popularity  of  societies  and  private  insti- 
tutions in  admitting  the  public  to  their 
collections. 


The  assertion  that  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  widely  read  magazines  are 
unknown  to  librarians,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, "to  know  what  the  people  are 
reading  we  must  go  outside  the  walls  of 
our  libraries,"  might  be  lightly  dismissed 
if  it  did  not  come  from  the  director  of 
the  New  York  state  library  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. People  read  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  books,  he  says,  in  this  order, 
and,  as  the  attitude  of  the  library  toward 
the  first  of  these  is  increasingly  inhospit- 
able, there  looms  up  a  gulf  between  the 
librarian  and  those  for  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  exist.  How  wide  this  is  may  be 
inferred  from  the  further  revelation  that 
it  is  not  books  "of  the  dubious  literary 
aristocracy"  of  the  best  sellers,  but  of 
those  classic  names,  Mary  J.  Holmes, 
E.  P.  Roe,  Ann  S.  Stephens  and  Marion 
Harland,  with  their  sales  mounting  into 
the  millions,  that  are  the  really  popular 
productions.  "The  works  of.  these  au- 
thors do  not  appear  in  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  catalog,  nor  in  any 
self-respecting  library's  best  books  list, 
yet  they  are  unimpeachable  in  morals, 
have  undoubted  earnestness  and  sincerity 
and  many  touches  of  real  idealism."  The 
solution  proposed  is  that  the  librarian  be 
a  "mixer,"  getting  through  his  office  work 
expeditiously  and  then  going  out  to  meet, 
so  far  as  he  can,  every  one  in  his  city, 
accepting  every  opportunity,  public  and 
private,  to  raise  the  literary  tone  in  his 
territory.  That  education  is  the  only  way 
to  higher  levels  is  the  lesson  of  the  fact 
that  the  very  best  sellers  are  not  vicious, 
but  crude. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Senate  document  No.  7  is  a  letter  from 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  transmitting 
special  report  relative  to  legislative  ref- 
erence bureaus.  Several  bills  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  legislative  refer- 
ence bureau  in  Washington  make  it  fit- 
ting that  the  great  national  library  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  same. 

Document  No.  7  presents  18  points 
relating  to  the  matter  and  covers  thor- 
oughly the  aims  of  the  various  bodies, 
the  work  under  the  name  of  legislative 
reference  bureaus,  the  review  of  the  work 
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they  have  accompHshed,  the  publications 
and  general  scope  of  their  endeavor.  The 
text  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress  is  also  included  in  the  doc- 
ument. 

One  of  the  bills  creates  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  Congressional  library, 
"to  be  known  as  the  legislative  division 
of  the  Congressional  library/'  and  the 
other  reads:  "A  bureau  to  be  known  as 
the  United  States  reference  bureau,  to 
be  administered  by  a  chief  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

It  would  seem,  on  examination  of  the 
material  offered,  that  the  services  of  the 
so-called  legislative  reference  bureaus  in- 
cluded at  one  extreme  the  accumulation 
of  ordinary  printed  source  material,  and 
at  the  other  the  drafting  of  bills,  and 
intermediate  between  these,  various  de- 
grees of  a  service  purely  bibliographic  and 
interpretative.  The  collection  of  mate- 
rial and  the  preparation  of  bibliographic 
service  is  already  in  operation  in  the 
Library  of'  Congress  as  it  is  in  the  live 
state  libraries  of  the  country,  and  any 
legislation  relating  thereto  simply  means 
to  specialize  the  work  under  a  particular 
title. 

The  drafting  of  bills,  it  has  been  stated, 
is  not  necessarily  nor  appropriately  the 
task  of  the  library  at  all.  That  there 
should  be  experts  to  examine  and  perfect 
in  form  bills  before  they  are  acted  upon 
by  legislative  bodies,  is  too  evident  a  fact 
to  call  for  question,  but  whether  such 
experts  should  be  attached  to  a  library 
is  a  question.  The  only  gain,  seemingly, 
to  come  from  it  is,  that,  ordinarily,  em- 
ployes being  attached  to  a  library  might 
keep  the  bill-drafting  work  out  of  poli- 
tics, though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  "Pro- 
gressiveism"  will  have  to  expand  consid- 
erably before  that  is  an  assured  fact. 

*'Women  of  the  Caesars,"  by  Prof 
Ferrero,  *The  awakening  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  man,"  by  Will  Irwin,  "The 
A  B  C  of  the  tariff '  question,"  by  An- 
drew Carnegie,  in  the  IVIay  Century^  fur- 
nish interesting  material  by  eminent  per- 
sons on  live  topics  of  the  day.  Small 
libraries  with  a  scarcity  of  new  books 
find  duplicates  of  the  magazine  helpful. 


Some  Literary  Confusions 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  (Mrs.  George 
C.  Riggs)  has  two  grievances  in  an  other- 
wise singularly  happy  existence.  Her 
literary  name  is  seldom  spelled  correcdy 
and  she  is  persistently  quoted  as  the  au- 
thor of  "Mrs  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch."  Why  Mrs  Wiggin,  a  writer, 
should  be  confused  with  Mrs  Wiggs,  a 
character  in  a  book,  is  not  very  clear. 
Why  readers  never  look  at  a  title  page 
is  another  mystery.  If  they  ever  did  they 
would  discover  that  Alice  Hegan  Rice 
wrote  "Mrs  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,"  "Lovey  Mary,"  and  "Mr  Opp," 
while  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  responsi- 
ble for  '*The  Birds*  Christmas  Carol/' 
"Timothy's  Quest,"  "A  Cathedral  Court- 
ship," *'Rose  o'  the  River,*'  the  Penelope 
and  Rebecca  books,  and  others,  on  which 
her  name  is  plainly  printed  and  correctly 
spelled.  Not  that  this  is  of  the  slightest 
use.  Program  makers  look  calmly  at 
Douglas  and  copy  it  as  Douglass ;  also  at 
Wiggin  and  print  it  as  Wiggins. 

Autograph  seekers  invariably  begin 
their  requests:  "Dear  Miss  Wiggins — 
will  you  kindly  send  me  your  autograph? 
I  should  prefer  a  quotation  from  Rebecca 
or  Mrs  Wiggs." 

London  is  no  better  informed  than 
New  York.  At  a  large  luncheon  given 
to  Mrs.  Wiggin  by  a  London  literary 
club  (the  invitations  reading  as  usual: 
'To  meet  Kate  Douglass  Wiggins")  the 
secretary  rose  to  propose  the  health  of 
the  American  guest.  At  the  close  of  her 
delightful  speech,  in  which  the  lady 
evinced  that  she  was  perfectly  conver- 
sant with  Mrs  Wiggings  literary  work, 
she  said :  "And  last  but  not  least  we  must 
thank  her  for  *Mrs  Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch'!"  The  faces  of  those  who 
saw  their  spokesman  making  a  faux  pas, 
but  were  helpless  to  aid  her,  were  laugh- 
able in  their  consternation  and  embar- 
rassment. 

"You  have  had  one  success  in  England 
already,'*  said  Sir  Giarles  Wyndham  to 
the  author  of  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm."  when  witnessing  a  performance 
of  her  play  at  the  Republic  theatre.  "You 
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have  achieved  one  triumph  in  London  al- 
ready and  this  will  be  a  greater  one." 

"But  alas!  I  have  never  had  a  play 
presented  in  London!'*  replied  Rebecca's 
literary  mother. 

**Is  not  *Mrs  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch'  yours?'*  asked  Sir  Charles. 

"No,  it  was  written  by  Alice  Hegan, 
now  Mrs  Rice,*'  responded  Mrs  Wiggin. 

"That  is  just  what  I  said  last  night  at 
dinner."  interposed  Miss  Mary  Moore, 
"and  you  remember,  Sir  Charles,  that 
everybody  at  the  table  politely  contra- 
dicted me.*' 

'*I  wish  I  knew  the  names  of  the  guests. 
I  could  send  them  abstracts  of  my  feel- 
lings,  also  those  of  Alice  Rice,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Wiggin  vindictively;  "but 
it  would  be  of  no  use!  Unless  I  have  my 
tombstone  carved  during  my  Hfetime  they 
will  put  an  's'  on  Wiggin  and  a  double 
V  on  Douglas.  If  there  is  room  at  the 
bottom  they  will  probably  add :  *Here 
lies  the  author  of  'Mrs  Wiggs' !" 


Bibliography  of  Library  Economy* 

Here  is  what  the  whole  regiment  of 
library  workers  has  been  waiting  for  this 
long  while.  Nearly  ever\'one  who  has 
been  dealing  with  definite  library  prob- 
lems has  felt  the  burden  of  locating  the 
material  which  he  has  read  at  one  time  or 
another  on  the  problem  at  hand  and  the 
despair  of  finding  it  in  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial confronting  him  on  his  professional 
literature  shelves.  While  some  help  has 
been  given  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  current 
publication,  Library  Work,  the  need  of 
what  is  to  be  had  now  from  Mr  Can- 
nons' bibliography  has  been  severely  felt. 

The  bibliography  represents  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  labor  and  careful 
working  out  of  preliminary  plans,  judged 
by  thfe  results  presented.  There  are  over 
15,000  entries  arranged  in  a  classified, 
logical  sequence,  under  1900  subject 
headings,  entries  being  placed  in  order  of 

•Blbllogrraphy    of    library    economy,    1876-1909. 

A  classified  Index  to  the  professional  peri- 
odical literature  rehitlng  to  library  economy, 
printing,  methods  of  publishing,  copyright,  bib- 
liography, etc.  H.  G.  T.  Cannons,  Borough 
librarian,  Finsbury,  London.  Stanley  Russeell 
&  Co.,  Colonial  House,  Tooley  street,  S.  E., 
London,  1910.     7s.  6d. 


date  to  present  the  subject  in  its  histori- 
cal aspect,  the  whole  being  preceded  by 
an  elaborate  and  detailed  scheme  of  class- 
ification, specially  prepared  for  the  work, 
and  an  alphabetical  subject  index  com- 
prising over  2500  direct  references.  It 
thus  forms  a  classified  bibliography  to  all 
articles  appearing  in  the  professional  pub- 
lications during  the  period,  1876-1909. 

The  bibliography  is  an  open  sesame  to 
a  mine  of  discussion  of  every  conceivable 
library  problem  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
times,  and  is  especially  full  in  the  entries 
relating  to  the  library  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

The  thanks  of  the  library  world  are 
due  Mr  Cannons,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  its  gratitude  may  take  a  substantial 
form  in  view  of  the  very  low  price  of  the 
bibliography. 

One  hesitates  to  criticize,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  anything  conceived  in  the  help- 
ful spirit  of  the  bibliography,  but  so  ex- 
cellent a  piece  of  work  is  surely  worthy 
of  a  better  dress  and  environment  than 
are  given  in  this  particular  instance.  One 
may  change  his  own  copy,  of  course,  but 
he  still  remembers  the  shock  of  its  first 
appearance. 


Development  of  Notation  in  Classifica- 
tion 

A  paper  under  this  title,  read  before 
the  Library  assistants*  association  on  Jan- 
uary II,  forms  No.  3  of  the  Library  as- 
sistants* association  series.  It  is  written 
by  H.  Rutherford  Pumell,  of  the  Croy- 
don public  libraries,  honorary  editor  of 
the  Library  Assistant. 

Mr  Purnell  traces  the  development  of 
classification  from  earliest  time,  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  classification 
of  the  Bodleian  library. 

The  classification  in  this  library  illus- 
trates every  change  in  the  development 
of  classification  down  to  the  present, 
where  a  particularly  effective  classifica- 
tion, worked  out  on  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  there,  is  deserving  of 
close  attention,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
though  he  also  considers  it  unsuitable  for 
any  other  library. 

Especially  interesting    is  the  develop- 
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ment  of  classification  on  the  principle  of 
relative  locaticMi,  by  which  books  were  in- 
dividualized without  necessity  of  being 
assigned  to  any  particular  locality. 

TTie  development  of  the  Decimal  classi- 
fication of  Mr  Dewey,  the  Expansive 
scheme  of  Mr  Cutter,  and  Mr  Brown's 
Adjustable  classification,  and  his  later 
work,  Subject  classification,  are  compared 
impartially. 

The  subject  of  notation  in  classes  is 
also  discussed,  and  illustrations  of  various 
forms  are  dealt  with.  The  notation  of 
the  International  institute  of  biblic^aphy 
at  Brussels  in  its  expansion  of  the  dec- 
imal notation,  by  which  almost  any  con- 
ceivable subject,  its  special  point  of  view, 
and  even  its  relation  to  other  subjects, 
are  pointed  out. 

In  his  survey  of  notation  Mr  Purnell 
has  brought  together  interesting  and  im- 
portant material,  and  the  pamphlet  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
professional  worker. 

The  price  of  this  interesting  pamphlet 
is  3d, 

A  New  Book  by  J.  N.  Larned 

"Napoleon,  a  prodigy  without  great- 
ness; Cromwell,  imperfect  in  greatness; 
Washington,  impressive  in  greatness ; 
Lincoln,  simplest  in  greatness,"  These 
are  the  four  subjects  which  J.  N.  Larned 
(one  time  president  of  A.  L.  A.)  takes 
up  in  his  "A  study  of  greatness  in  men." 
And  the  three  following  requirements  in 
the  making  of  a  great  man  are  the  tests 
by  which  he  makes  the  above  given 
opinions :  i )  Great  endowments,  so  much 
beyond  the  gifts  of  faculty  or  power  to 
common  men  that  they  surprise  our  won- 
der and  admiration,  whatever  their  na- 
ture may  be.  2)  Great  opportunity  for 
the  adequate  exercise  and  demonstration 
of  such  endowments,  without  which  they 
remain  undeveloped  as  well  as  unknown. 
3)  Great  motives  and  purposes  in  the  use 
of  whatever  the  great  endowments  may 
be,  so  that  they  be  not  wasted  on  worth- 
less employments  or  defiled  by  an  evil 
use. 


Library  Schools 
University  of  illinoiB 

The  circulars  giving  full  information 
concerning  the  summer  courses  in  library 
training  to  be  given  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Urbana,  beginning  June  26  and 
lasting  six  weeks,  have  been  issued  and 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request.  Miss 
Simpson,  reference  librarian  and  in- 
structor in  the  library  school,  and  Ida  F. 
Wright,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Lincoln 
library,  Springfield,  will  be  the  principal 
instructors  and  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  the  summer  courses.  They 
will  be  assisted  by  Miss  AUin,  organizer 
of  the  Illinois  library  extension  commis- 
sion, by  various  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity library  staff  and  by  a  reviser.  No 
tuition  is  charged  students  from  Illinois 
libraries. 

Miss  Lyman  is  giving  during  the 
month  of  April  the  regular  instruction  in 
the  selection  of  children's  books  and  in 
library  work  with  children.  Twenty  lec- 
ture hours  are  required  of  the  seniors 
and  eight  hours  of  the  juniors,  besides 
the  usual  preparation  for  each  hour 
and  besides  personal  conferences.  The 
school's  collection  of  children's  books 
has  reached  a  considerable  number  of 
volumes  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
selection  being  largely  Miss  L)rman's 
own. 

On  the  completion  of  the  senior  course 
in  library  architecture,  Prof.  F.  M.  Mann, 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  architec- 
ture of  the  university,  met  the  class,  went 
over  the  building  plans  which  had  been 
prepared  by  each  student  as  a  final  prob- 
lem, and  gave  many  valuable  suggestions 
and  criticisms.  Both  students  and  in- 
structor greatly  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  professional  architect's 
point  of  view  presented  to  them. 

The  Library  club  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  evening,  April  4,  at  the 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  house.  Mr  Windsor, 
director  of  the  school,  gave  a  talk  on  per- 
sonal recollections  of  Texas.  This  was 
followed  by  a  story  delightfully  told  by 
Miss  Lyman. 

The  senior  class   was  entertained  by 
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Miss  Simpson  and  Miss  Price  at  their 

residence  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  11. 

Alumni  notes 

Marcia  B.  Clay,  B.  L.  S.,  '05,  is  at 
work  in  the  Qeveland  public  library. 

Etna  Phillips,  1909-10,  has  been  pro- 
moted and  is  now  librarian  of  the  South- 
em  Illinois  normal  school  at  Carbondale, 
and  Lois  Gray,  1909-10,  has  been  made 
assistant  in  the  same  library. 

Charles  C.  Knapp,  1909-10,  is  a  tem- 
porary cataloger  in  the  library  of  the 
medical  department  of  Washington  uni- 
versity at  St  Louis. 

New  York  state  library 

The  fire  which  destroyed  the  New 
York  state  library  Tuesday  morning, 
March  28,  also  totally  destroyed  the  quar- 
ters of  the  New  York  state  library  school 
with  its  records,  books  and  equipment, 
including  the  private  professional  collec- 
tions of  the  students  and  most  of  the  fac- 
ulty members. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  overwhelming 
character  of  the  disaster,  the  regular 
school  schedule  was  suspended  only  24 
hours  until  temporary  quarters  were  as- 
signed it  in  the  State  normal  college,  Al- 
bany. 

This  was  made  possible  by  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  faculty  in  adapt- 
ing itself  to  changed  conditions;  to  the 
cordiality  and  promptness  with  which  the 
Pruyn  library,  the  Y.  M.  A.  library,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  the  libraries  of  the 
Albany  high  school,  the  State  normal  col- 
lege and  the  Catholic  union  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school ;  and,  last 
but  far  from  least,  the  pluck  and  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  students  faced  the 
crisis.  Lectures  and  even  practice  work 
were  continued  on  a  regular  schedule  un- 
til April  4,  when  the  school  started  on  its 
regular  biennial  trip  to  libraries  of  New 
York,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Trenton  and 
Washington,  the  trip  being  shifted  three 
weeks  ahead  of  its  scheduled  time  to  per- 
mit the  faculty  to  reconstruct  in  part 
their  courses  from  the  note-books  and 
other  material  lent  by  several  recent  stu- 
dents. 

The  hospitality  shown  everywhere  on 


the  trip  and  the  large  collection  of  illus- 
trative material  given  the  students  and 
the  school  already  form  a  fair  working 
basis  for  a  new  collection  of  professional 
material.  Many  of  the  courses  had  al- 
ready passed  the  point  at  which  detailed 
problems  had  ceased  to  be  given  and  the 
need  of  many  books  being  thus  much 
less  imperative,  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  finish  the  work  of  the  present  year 
in  the  temporary  quarters  in  the  State 
normal  college.  The  senior  course  in  Sub- 
ject bibliography  was  finished  and  that 
on  History  of  libraries  begun  by  Mr 
Biscoe  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr  Putnam. 

Plans  for  the  next  year  are  not  yet 
fully  determined.  The  summer  course 
will  be  omitted  until  1912.  Offers  of  tem- 
porary quarters  for  the  school  from 
Brooklyn  public  library,  Gloversville, 
Syracuse  university  and  Utica,  and  defi- 
nite offers  of  assistance  from  many  other 
prominent  libraries  make  the  continuance 
of  the  school  under  favorable  conditions 
an  assured  fact.  The  circular  of  infor- 
mation which  was  in  press  will  be  revised 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions  and  will 
be  issued  as  soon  as  practicable.  Sub- 
stantial gifts  of  library  publications  and 
other  professional  literature  have  been 
promised  and  any  others  will  be  grate- 
fully received.  Duplicates  can  be  well 
used  to  help  replenish  the  collections  not 
only  of  the  school  but  of  the  faculty  and 
students.  Former  students  are  especially 
urged  to  furnish  additional  copies  of  any 
publications  of  their  own  to  replace  those 
destroyed  in  the  students'  work  collec- 
tion. 

New  records  will  be  prepared  at  once, 
new  material  collected,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disaster  may 
in  the  end  prove  not  a  devitalizing  shock, 
but  a  stimulus  to  renewed  energy  and  a 
drastic  opportunity  for  revision  and  im- 
proving the  entire  curriculum. 

F.  K.  Walter,  Vice-director. 

Western  Reserve  university 

The  lecture  on  the  foundation  estab- 
lished here  by  the  alumni  of  the  library 
school  was  given  on  April  3  by  Dr  Ar- 
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thur  Bostwick,  librarian  of  the  St  Louis 
public  library.  His  subject  was  "The  ad- 
vertisement of  ideas,"  in  which  in  a  most 
interesting  manner  he  discussed  the  ways 
a  library  may  legitimately  extend  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence  and  contents 
to  the  public.  Besides  the  class  and  the 
alumni  in  the  city,  many  friends  of  the 
school  both  in  library  and  university  cir- 
cles were  invited,  and  after  the  lecture  an 
informal  tea  was  given. 

Within  the  last  month  the  following 
outside  lecturers  have  lectured  at  the 
school  in  the  book  selection  course: 
Anna  G.  Hubbard,  head  of  the  order  de- 
partment of  the  Cleveland  public  librar>', 
gave  two  out  of  a  series  of  five  lectures 
on  book  buying;  Prof.  Benton,  of  Adel- 
bert  college,  one  on  historical  material, 
and  Prof.  Arbuthnot,  also  of  the  college, 
on  the  literature  of  economics. 

Two  of  the  recent  library  visits  of  the 
class  have  been  of  unique  interest  and 
very  much  enjoyed.  One  was  made  to 
the  clothcraft  shop  of  the  Joseph  &  Feiss 
Company  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  library 
operated  in  connection  with  the  welfare 
work  of  a  large  factory.  The  students 
were  shown  not  only  the  library  but  the 
entire  plant  of  this  model  factory  for  the 
making  of  clothing.  The  other  visit  was 
at  Western  Reserve  historical  society, 
where  the  students  were  given  an  inter- 
esting talk  by  Mr  Dyer,  the  curator  of 
the  society,  on  the  valuable  possessions  of 
its  library  in  the  shape  of  old  books  and 
documents  relating  to  Ohio  history. 

On  March  17  the  class  gave  a  St 
Patrick's  Day  supper  to  the  staff,  with 
entertainment  appropriate  to  the  day  in 
wit  and  color,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  23  the  school  was  **at  home'*  to 
friends  of  the  members  of  the  class. 
Julia  M.  Whittlesey,  Director. 

Wisconsin   library  school 

The  first  semeiter  closed  January  31 
with  a  week  devoted  to  examinations  in 
all  subjects  covered  during  the  term, 
completing  the  work  in  the  principal  tech- 
nical courses. 

During  the  month  of  January  the 
school  was  honored  bv  visits  from  T.  I. 


Wver  jr,  director  of  the  New  York  state 
librar>'  and  president  of  the  American 
library  association,  and  Prof.  Katharine 
Coman,  Department  of  economics  in 
Wellesley  college.  Mr  Wyer  addressed 
the  students  in  regular  lecture  time  on 
"The  point  of  view."  In  the  evening  the 
school  shared  his  lecture,  "Without  the 
walls,"  with  the  other  library  workers  in 
Madison.  He  was  a  most  welcome  vis- 
itor, and  presented  the  message  of  library 
work  so  vitally  that  all  went  forward 
with  new  courage.  The  faculty  enter- 
tained Mr  Wyer  at  luncheon,  giving  all 
an  opportunity  to  meet  him  personally. 

Prof.  Coman  addressed  the  students  on 
the  ideals  of  book-selection,  with  special 
reference  to  the  1?terary  tastes  of  the  for- 
eign element  in  our  midst. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Madi.son 
woman's  club  the  students  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Dr  Guthrie's  address  to 
the  club  on  "The  theater  and  the  commu- 
nity." 

The  field  practice,  which  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  made  a  strong  feature  in 
the  policy  of  the  school,  began  February 
3.  The  schedule  of  appointments  fol- 
lows : 

For  special  cataloguing 

Green   Bay — Februar\',  Miss  Lewis   and   Miss 

Mumm ;  March,  Miss  Mumm  and  Miss  Doris 

Greene. 
Janesville — February,    Margaret    Greene    and 

Miss    Eastland ;    March,    Miss    Greene    and 

Miss  Diinton. 
Merrill — February,    Miss    Spencer    and     Miss 

Kosek ;  March,  Miss  Spencer. 
Mondovi — February,   Miss    Bergold   and   Miss 

Fihe:  March,  Miss  Bergold. 
Monroe — February,    Miss    Warren    and    Miss 

Pond:     March,     Miss     Warren     and     Miss 

Haley,    Miss   Muir   for  two  weeks. 
Wauwatosa — Februar\',  Miss  Dunton. 

Assistance  for  special   work 

Edgerton — February,  Miss  Dow ;  March.  Miss 

Pond. 
Fond  du  Lac — March.  Miss  Lewis. 
Whitewater — March,  Miss  Cobb. 

Legislative   reference   work 

Wisconsin  library  commission  —  Legislative 
reference  department — February,  Miss  Muir; 
March,  Miss  Kautz  and  Miss  Muir  for  two 
weeks. 

Historical    Library 

Wisconsin  state  historical  library — February 
and   March,   Miss   Dexter  and  Miss  Martin. 
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Appointed  to  regular  co-operating   libraries 
Antigo— February,     Miss     Cobb     and     Miss 

Kautz;  March,  Miss  Dow  and  Miss  Kosek. 
Earaboo^February,  Miss  Doris  Greene. 
Madison — February,  Miss  Haley;  March,  Zela 

Smith ;    February   and   March,   joint  course 

students.   Miss  Cook,   Miss   Farquhar,  Miss 

Flower,    Miss    Morgan,    Miss    Potts,    Miss 

Richardson  and  Mabel   Smith. 
Manitowoc — March,  Miss  Pleasants. 
Marinette — February,  Miss  Pleasants. 
Watertown — February,    Zela    Smith;    March, 

Miss  Eastland. 
Wausau — March,  Miss  Fihc. 


Summer  Schools 


Illinois 

A  summer  course  in  library  training 
for  librarians  and  library  assistants  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  li- 
brary school,  June  26-August  5,  191 1.  No 
entrance  examination  will  be  required 
and  no  fee  will  be  charged  Illinois  li- 
brarians; the  fee  for  others  is  $12.  Cost 
of  living  need  not  exceed  $36.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  before  June  12. 
Full  information  sent  on  request  by  the 
Director  of  University  of  Illinois  library 
school,  Urbana,  111. 

Indiana 

A  summer  library  school  will  be  held 
at  Earlham  college.  Richmond,  Ind.,  June 
28-August  8.  The  instructors  will  be 
Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  Public 
library  commission ;  Florence  R.  Curtis, 
of  the  Illinois  library  school;  W.  M. 
Hepburn,  of  Purdue  university;  Carrie 
E.  Scott,  of  the  Library  commission. 
Special  lecturers  will  also  be  heard. 

The  course  will  be  general,  covering  in 
an  elementary  way  all  the  common  phases 
of  library  work.  There  is  no  entrance 
examination,  and  the  school  is  open  only 
to  those  holding  Hbrary  positions  or  un- 
der definite  appointment  to  such. 

Members  of  the  school  will  be  expected 
to  have  read  with  care,  before  coming  to 
the  school,  Dana's  Library  primer  and 
Bostwick's  The  American  public  library. 

For  further  information  address  Secre- 
tary of  the   Public  library  commission, 
State  house,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa 

The  Iowa  library  commission  will  hold 
its    eleventh   annual   session  of  summer 


school  for  library  training  at  Iowa  City, 
as  a  department  of  the  summer  session 
of  the  state  university,  June  19- July  29. 
Classes  will  be  open  to  those  holding 
library  positions  Or  under  definite  ap- 
pointment.  Instructions  will  be  given  in 
fundamental  subjects  relating  to  library 
organization  and  methods. 

Edna  Lyman  of  Chicago,  now  the  ad- 
visory children's  librarian  of  the  Iowa 
library  commission,  will  give  a  course  in 
library  work  with  children,  covering  two 
weeks,  and  students  will  be  admitted  for 
it  alone. 

Specific  information  will  be  sent  pro- 
spective students  on  application  to  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  Iowa  library  commission,  Des 
Moines. 

Minnesota 

The  Minnesota  public  library  commis- 
sion will  hold  a  summer  school  for 
library  training  at  the  State  university, 
June  19-July  28,  191 1,  in  connection  with 
the  University  summer  school.  The  usual 
elementary  course  is  offered,  designed 
especially  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of 
small  libraries  in  Minnesota.  All  regular 
lectures  are  given  by  members  of  the 
commission  staff,  with  special  lectures  by 
visiting  librarians. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  director,  Clara  F.  Bald- 
win, Secretary,  The  Capitol,  St  Paul, 
Minn. 

Pennsylvania 

A  summer  school  for  special  training 
in  library  work  will  be  held  by  the  Free 
library  commission  of  Pennsylvania  at 
State  college,  June  26-August  4.  The 
school  will  be  open  only  to  those  already 
engaged  in  library  work  or  under  definite 
appointment.  Credentials  will  be  required 
from  both  classes  of  applicants. 

Further  information  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Free  library  com- 
mission, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canada 

A  sumintr  school  for  librarians  will 
be  held  at  McCjill  university  library, 
Montreal,  June  21-July  22,  191 1.  For 
particulars  address  librarian  of  McGill 
university. 
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News  from  the  Field 

East 

The  expenditures  for  the  Free  library 
of  Newton,  Mass.,  were  $18,529,  of  which 
$8200  was  for  salaries  and  $4400  for 
books.  The  circulation  was  271,269  V., 
with  78,450  V.  in  the  library. 

Mrs  Helen  Harrington  left  $100  to 
the  Springfield  (Vt.)  town  library  with- 
out specifications  as  to  use.  Hilas  E. 
Roberts  of  Boston  gave  during  the  past 
two  years  5000  v.  to  the  Alden  Speare 
memorial  library  of  Chelsea,  Vt. 

Henry  Mitchell  Whitney,  the  last  of 
the  four  distinguished  brothers  of  the 
name,  died  in  New  Haven,  March  26. 
Since  1889  Mr  Whitney  had  been  head 
of  the  Blackstone  memorial  library  in 
Branford,  Conn.  He  was  a  brother  of 
the  late  James  Lyman  Whitney,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Boston  public 
library. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Milton,  Mass.,  records  number  of  books 
on  the  shevles,  24,064;  circulation,  61,- 
919;  cardholders,  31 17.  There  were  75 
meetings  of  various  kinds  held  in  the 
library  during  the  year,  outside  of  the 
regular  library  use.  Exhibits  were  as 
follows :  Philippine  Islands,  Historical 
Milton,  a  flag  exhibit,  and  schoolroom 
decoration. 

New  free  public  libraries  have  just 
been  established  in  Vermont  by  vote 
of  their  town  meetings  in  the  towns 
of  Colchester,  Grand  Isle,  Lowell, 
Middlebury,  Roxbury,  Troy,  Weathers- 
field,  and  Williamstown.  These  make  126 
free  public  libraries  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  towns  of  the  state  which 
have  been  founded  with  the  aid  of  the 
state,  and  183  libraries  in  all  in  the  state. 

The  report  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  pub- 
lic library  announces  that  an  addition  to 
the  library  building  will  probably  be 
built  during  the  current  year.  Charles 
C.  Soule  is  expert  adviser  and  C.  H. 
Blackall  of  Boston  is  architect.  Three 
delivery  stations  were  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1910.  They  are  each  open  two 
afternoons  and  evenings  in  the  week,  and 


although  the  quarters  are  inconvenient 
and.  unattractive,  the  average  circulation 
per  week  is  184,  195  and  124.  Land  has 
been  bought  in  South  Salem  on  which 
it  is  planned  to  build  a  branch  library 
after  the  additions  and  alterations  at  the 
main  library  are  completed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Attleborough,  Mass.,  records  a  circu- 
lation of  50,233  V.,  13,827  V.  on  the 
shelves.    Cardholders,  4430. 

During  the  year  17  library  art  club  ex- 
hibits were  held. 

The  lecture  course  for  the  year  was 
highly  successful.  The  total  income  of 
the  library  was  $7249.  Salaries  and 
wages,  $3098;  books  and  periodicals, 
$2114;  binding,  $319. 

Drew  P.  Hall,  librarian  of  the  Mill- 
cent  library  at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  has 
been  elected  librarian  of  the  Somer- 
ville  (Mass.)  public  library,  to  succeed 
the  late  Sam  Walter  Foss.  Mr  Hall 
was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  college 
in  '99  and  received  the  degree  of 
B.  L.  S.  from  the  New  York  state  li- 
brary school,  1901.  Mr  Hall  has  been 
at  Fairhaven  for  10  years,  and  will 
begin  his  new  duties  in  Somerville  on 
June  I. 

The  report  of  the  Harvard  university 
library  records  five  distinct  needs :  There 
are  75,000  V.  or  pamphlets  whose  titles 
are  not  in  the  public  catalog,  200,000  v. 
either  unclassified  or  in  classifications  so 
defective  that  new  ones  must  be  made; 
recasting  of  the  subject  catalog ;  the  press- 
ing need  of  adopting  for  the  Harvard 
catalog  the  card  of  standard  size,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  new  library  building 
has  been  pointed  out  so  often,  says  the 
report,  that  there  is  little  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  except  that  every  year 
makes  the  situation  worse. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library,  882,104:  pamphlets,  543,787.  The 
library  has  profited  the  past  year  by  an 
unusual  number  of  gifts,  both  of  money 
and  books. 

There  are  32  special  reference  libraries 
housed  outside  of  Gore  hall,  containing 
an  aggregate  of  61,019  V.    Use  of  books 
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in  Gore  hall,  94,160.  There  were  perma- 
nently located  in  the  stack  during  the  last 
year  24,120  V.  Titles  cataloged,  25,290. 
Amount  spent  for  books,  $38,763.  Num- 
ber of  books  purchased,  8577 ;  gifts,  26,- 
489. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass..  for  1910  records 
number  of  books  on  the  shelves,  52,578 ; 
circulation,  73,633;  per  cent  of  fiction, 
704.  Number  of  borrowers  roistered, 
5049 ;  population,  37,826.  About  600  en- 
gravings, dating  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  art  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, have  been  added  to  the  collection. 

About  150V.  of  classical  music,  ar- 
ranged for  the  piano,  have  been  added  to 
the  music  library,  the  gift  of  a  citizen. 

All  classes  of  books  are  kept  on  the 
o|>en  shelves  in  the  delivery  hall,  par- 
ticularly books  on  important  subjects  of 
the  day.  In  the  industrial  room  are 
books  of  interest  to  all  workers  in  the 
city. 

The  expenditures  of  the  year  were  as 
follows:  Salaries,  $5141;  books,  $1441; 
periodicals,  $319;  binding,  $388 ;  total  ex- 
pense, $9004. 

The  report  of  the  Memorial  Hall  library 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  makes  an  appeal  for 
larger  quarters  and  more  books.  The  ap- 
peal voices  a  situation  that  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  many  children's  departments 
where  the  librarian  questions  seriously 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  continue  to 
encourage  the  children  to  come  to  the 
library  when  there  is  neither  space  nor 
material  to  give  them. 

From  1500  books  in  the  children's  de- 
partment there  was  a  circulation  of 
8875  V.  Books  issued  for  home  use  from 
the  library,  33,004.  Percentage  of  non- 
fiction,  31.    Number  of  cardholders,  2242. 

A  rather  unusual  item  is  that  which 
states  that  nearly  200  different  gifts  of 
flowers  were  brought  to  the  library,  to- 
gether with  a  large  number  of  window 
plants.  An  interesting  gift  was  a  copy 
of  the  charter  granted  in  1692  by  William 
and  Mary  to  the  ^'Inhabitants  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  the  Massachusetts  Bay."  The 
work  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1726. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Laconia,  N.  H.,  records  17,665  v.  and 
10,207  pamphlets  on  the  shelves,  from 
which  there  was  a  circulation  last  year 
of  41,129  V.  for  home  use;  fiction,  86  per 
cent.  A  case  for  the  latest  non-fiction 
books  is  kept  in  the  delivery  room,  also 
one  filled  with  books  in  French  and  with 
fiction  from  the  A.  L.  A.  catalog.  The 
titles  are  changed  frequently. 

Much  interest  has  been  developed  by 
placing  two  globes,  one  celestial  and  the 
other  terrestrial,  in  the  entrance  hall.  The 
picture  collection  available  for  school  use 
contains  1277  mounted  pieces.  About 
one  person  in  five  of  the  population  draws 
books  for  home  use. 

The  income  for  the  year  was  $5797. 
Of  this,  $2330  was  expended  for  salaries, 
$1044  for  books,  $226  for  periodicals, 
and  $137  for  binding.  The  need  of  a 
children's  departm.ent  is  strongly  empha- 
sized. 

Central    Atlantic 

The  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh  has 
returned  to  full  time,  open  9  a.  m.-9  p.  m. 
This  is  made  possible  by  an  increased 
appropriation  of  council.  The  appropria- 
tion last  year  was  cut  so  that  the  entire 
system  was  closed  several  hours  more 
than  the  usual  schedule  for  year  pre- 
vious. 

George  H.  Baker,  librarian  emeritus 
of  Columbia  university,  died  March  27, 
in  his  sixty-first  year.  He  entered  Co- 
lumbia university  library  in  1883  s-s  as- 
sistant and  was  made  librarian  in  1889, 
on  Mr  Dewey's  removal  to  Albany.  Dr 
Canfield  became  librarian  10  years  later, 
and  Mr  Baker  then  became  librarian 
emeritus  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  art 
and  in  literary  work. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  1910  records  num- 
ber of  books  on  the  shelves,  47,673 ;  cir- 
culation, 218,840:  registered  borrowers, 
28,809 ;  city  appropriation,  $24,000.  Books 
purchased,  4921. 

The  feature  of  the  year  was  the  open- 
ing in  November,  19 10,  of  the  first  branch 
library  in  its  own  building,  erected  on  the 
fringe  of  the  manufacturing  district.    The 
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main  library  was  erected  lo  years  ago. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  for  its  enlarge- 
ment shortly. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  records  a  circulation  of 
70,490  V.  This  was  for  a  period  of  17 
months,  with  an  average  circulation  of 
4146  V.  a  month.  There  are  8101  v.  in 
the  library.  The  receipts  of  the  library 
for  the  year  were  $5954.  Salaries, 
$2745;  books,  $884;  periodicals,  $137; 
binding,  $210;  total  expenditure,  $5686. 

William  M.  Stevenson,  Ph.  D.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant-in-charge  of  the 
Sociological  department  recently  opened 
by  the  Brooklyn  public  library  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Main  reference  depart- 
ment of  the  library,  197  Montague  street. 
Dr  Stevenson  was  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie free  library  at  Allegheny,  Pa., 
from  1890  to  1904,  and  has  been  a  stu- 
dent of  library  science  and  related  sub- 
jects in  Germany  and  Switzerland  from 
1904  to  date. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  records  a  circulation  from 
the  library  and  its  branches  of  153,682  V. 
among  the  young  people.  Through  the 
schools  126,129  V.  were  lent,  making  a 
total  of  279,811V.  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  people.  In  the  juvenile  circulating 
department  room  24  lessons  were  given 
to  classes  from  the  Normal  school. 

Number  of  borrowers  holding  cards, 
33,336;  books  lent  from  lending  room, 
263,762.  The  distributing  agencies  of 
the  library  are  the  lending  department, 
technical  department,  art  department, 
and  children's  department,  489  school 
libraries,  6  branches,  12  deposit  stations, 
and  23  other  agencies,  including  post- 
office,  fire  houses,  police  stations,  etc. 
The  total  number  of  distributing  stations 
last  year  was  542,  and  from  them  all 
were  lent  929,665  v. 

Last  year  the  staff  compiled  and  multi- 
graphed  401  different  book  lists  on  topics 
of  current  interest ;  addressed  and  mailed 
about  10,000  circulars  and  letters  having 
to  do  with  exhibitions,  meetings,  the 
library's  books,  and  other  resources: 
cared  for  6  exhibitions  and  21   lectures 


in  connection  with  the  library  and  651 
meetings  in  rooms  not  yet  taken  for 
library  purposes,  including  lectures  of  an 
educational  or  philanthropic  or  civic-bet- 
terment nature ;  installed  and  managed  3 
exhibitions  for  the  Newark  museum  as- 
sociation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Buffalo  pub- 
lic library  records  a  circulation  of  1,368,- 
425.  There  was  a  loss  in  the  number  of 
volumes  of  fiction  drawn  and  a  gain  in 
the  circulation  of  books  in  other  classes. 
Number  of  registered  borrowers,  75,970. 
No  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons using  books  in  the  traveling  libra- 
ries. The  number  of  borrowers  regis- 
tered during  the  year  was  greater  by 
1000  than  the  registration  of  1909.  There 
are  284,176  bound  volumes  and  29,014 
pamphlets. 

The  need  of  a  special  room  for  tech- 
nical books  and  periodicals  with  special 
attendant  familiar  with  such  books  and 
a  room  for  books  in  foreign  languages 
with  open  shelves  is  noted.  A  proposi- 
tion for  closer  alliance  with  the  Gros- 
venor  library  (reference)  is  urged  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  as  the  present  refer- 
ence work  requires  the  use  of  many  ex- 
pensive serial  publications,  the  cataloging 
and  shelving  of  public  documents,  and 
many  books  which  cannot  circulate. 

The  new  plan  of  having  the  cards  ex- 
pire three  years  from  the  date  of  issue 
will  provide  against  the  annual  conges- 
tion at  the  registration  desk.  The  income 
of  the  library  was  $1 1^,158 ;  expenditures, 
$1 12,862.  Amount  spent  for  books,  $29,- 
504;  periodicals,  $1778;  binding,  $8955; 
salaries,  librar>'  employes,  $46,153  ;  build- 
ing employes,  $6613. 

During  the  year  two  new  branches 
were  opened. 

Central 

Sabra  Nason,  formerly  librarian  at 
Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Fort 
Dodge,  la. 

The  Public  library  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  is  making  a  collection  of  auto- 
graphed copies  of  Indiana  writers. 
Among  those  thus  far  secured  is  a  set 
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of  the  works  of  Meredith  Nicholson, 
General  Lew  Wallace,  Mrs  Susan  A. 
Wallace  and  Mary  Hannah  Krout. 

Robert  M.  McCurdy,  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  library,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Mercantile 
library  of  Cincinnati. 

Ann  White,  Illinois,  '09,  for  some  time 
with  the  Studebaker  library,  South  Bend, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Chicago  university  club. 

A.  J.  Rudolph,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Newberry  library,  Chi- 
cago, and  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
**Rudolph  indexer,"  retired  as  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Newberry  library,  April  i. 

Readings  for  the  blind  are  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Chicago  public  library.  There  are  about 
2000  blind  persons  in  Chicago,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  blind  are  cooperating  with 
the  library  in  the  work  undertaken. 

The  connection  of  Agnes  Van  Val- 
ken  burg  with  the  Milwaukee  public 
library^  is  severed  after  18  years  of 
service*  Difference  of  opinion  with  the 
librarian  as  to  policy  and  the  conduct 
of  affairs  brought  about  the  change. 

C.  B.  Galbreath,  for  15  years  state 
librarian  of  Ohio,  will  be  superceded 
by  J.  H.  Newman  on  July  i.  Mr  Gal- 
breath has  been  eminently  successful 
in  building  up  a  notably  valuable  col- 
lection in  the  State  library,  and  his 
non-appointment  is  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment to  those  most  interested  in  the 
library. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1910, 
records  the  following: 

Population,  19,282 ;  volumes  in  library, 
17,435;  pamphlets,  2013;  books  added 
during  year,  1365 ;  new  borrowers,  1015, 
total,  6895 ;  circulation  for  home  use,  73,- 
254,  an  increase  over  1909  of  6080 ;  total 
income  for  the  year  was  $559°  J  ^^^^  ^^' 
penditures,  $5565,  of  which  $1619  was 
for  books,  periodicals  and  binding,  $2204 
for  salaries  of  library  staff,  $922  for  jan- 
itor's services,  heat,  repairs,  etc.,  $818  for 
miscellaneous. 


The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  shows  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent  in  the  circulation  over  the 
previous  year,  the  increase  coming  largely 
from  the  books  in  foreign  languages 
lately  installed. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  reference 
books  and  catalogs  was  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  graded  classes  during  the  year. 
Traveling  libraries  have  been  sent  out  to 
various  municipal  and  educational  insti- 
tuticMns  of  the  city.  The  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  library  work  makes  a 
larger  appropriation  of  money  impera- 
tive. Circulation,  63,763;  books  on  the 
shelves,  18,166. 

In  the  sixty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
St  Louis  mercantile  library  association, 
the  librarian  takes  up  the  question  of 
membership  in  a  subscription  library,  rec- 
ommends a  uniform  rate,  reduced  in 
amount,  and  the  abolition  of  half-yearly 
subscriptions,  provided  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  library  shall  warrant  the 
attempt  to  make  any  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  members.  En- 
larged quarters  in  the  stack  room  will 
allow  more  storage  space. 

The  present  membership  is  3575;  cir- 
culation in  1910  amounted  to  124,376  V.; 
number  of  volumes  on  the  shelving,  138,- 
975 ;  expenditure  for  books,  $9425. 

The  upper  wall  of  the  west  tower  of 
the  Harper  memorial  library,  in  course 
of  construction  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, crashed  inward  March  29,  demol- 
ishing the  interior  of  the  tower  from  top 
to  bottom. 

The  loss,  which  falls  on  the  contractor, 
is  estimated  at  $50,000.  It  was  hoped  to 
have  the  library  complete  for  dedication 
at  the  June  convocation.  That  is  an  im- 
possibility now.  The  upper  floor  of  the 
tower  was  loaded  with  heavy  machinery 
and  hoisting  cranes  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  floor  may  have  been  overloaded.  It 
is  also  thought  that  laying  concrete  in 
freezing  weather  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

South 

Elizabeth  Wilkerson,  librarian  .of 
Goodwin  institute,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
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was  married   March    17   to  Thomas  R. 
Lill  of  New  York. 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  con- 
tains not  only  a  comprehensive  report  of 
the  work  of  the  year,  but  outlines  direc- 
tions in  which  ,the  librarian  presents 
glowing  opportunities  for  increased  use- 
fulness. New  forms  of  service  installed 
during  the  year  were  the  information 
desk,  model  room  for  supplementary 
reading  designed  to  assist  in  better  selec- 
tion of  books  to  supplement  school 
courses.  An  interesting  item  is  the  clas- 
sification of  borrowers.  Under  the  term 
"laborers"  1934  are  registered;  mer- 
chants, 1748;  men  students,  1412;  women 
students,  1094;  men  clerks,  1017;  women 
clerks,  832.  Circulation,  adult,  69,143; 
juvenile,  29,263;  school,  48,000;  total, 
146406.    Volumes  on  shelves,  54>434- 

The  annual  report  of  the  Rosenberg 
library,  Galveston,  Tex.,  for  1910  shows 
loans  for  home  use  of  78,639  V.,  an  in- 
crease of  about  13  per  cent,  over  1909. 
iTie  library  has  over  42,000  v.  and  21,000 
pamphlets,  3170  v.  having  been  added 
during  the  year.  The  library  maintains 
a  small  branch  library  for  colored  people, 
with  good  use.  A  trained  and  experi- 
enced children's  librarian  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  children's  department  and 
the  work  is  receiving  greater  attention 
than  l)efore.  A  dozen  or  more  instructive 
\ectures  are  given  free  each  year  in  the 
.library  lectiu-e  hall.  The  library  spends 
$800  to  $1,000  a  year  for  the  work  of 
this  department,  which  has  become  very 
jiopular. 

■The  Rosenberg  library  was  founded 
and;  endowed  as  a  free  public  library  by 
Henry  Rosenberg  of  Galveston.  The  to- 
tal assets  of  the  institution  are  now  over 
$800,000.  About  $570,000  is  a  perma- 
nent endowment  fund  and  the  fund  is  in- 
creasing each  year.  The  fine  Italian  re- 
riaisance  building  cost  about  $155,000  in 
1904  (exclusive  of  shelving  and  furni- 
ture), but  was  erected  under  exception- 
ally favorable  conditions  and  would  now 
fjrpbi^ly  cost  as  much  as  $225,000. 


West 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  gives  the  number 
of  volumes  accessioned  947;  in  the 
library,  7729;  card  holders,  3005;  vol- 
umes circulated,  29,706;  publications  on 
file  in  reading  room,  112. 

The  thirty-founh  annual  report  of  the 
Omaha  public  library  records  the  number 
of  books  in  the  library  88,748 ;  number  of 
borrowers,  15,049;  population  of  Omaha, 
124,096;  circulation,  exclusive  of  schools, 
218,999;  pictures  circulated,  9248;  the 
per  cent  of  fiction,  51.06.  Every  Wednes- 
day from  November  to  May  stories  were 
told  to  the  children,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  56. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  public  library  makes  the  fol- 
lowing record :  Accessions,  2383  ;  total 
volumes  in  the  library,  17,696;  circula- 
tion for  home  use,  80,997;  registration 
cards  added  during  the  year,  2752 ;  total 
number  of  borrowers'  cards  issued,  15,- 
01 1 ;  total  expenditures,  $9138 ;  books  and 
periodicals,  $2052;  salaries,  library  staff, 
$3662,  janitor,  $740. 

Sveinbjorn  Johnson,  legislative  refer- 
ence librarian  of  North  Dakota,  has  re- 
signed his  position,  after  three  years' 
service,  to  take  up  the  practice  of  law  at 
Cavalier,  N.  D.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  commission  commending  the  in- 
dustry, thoroughness  and  discretion  he 
has  shown  in  developing  this  difficult  and 
important  branch  of  commission  work. 
Iver  A.  Acker  has  been  elected  successor 
to  Mr  Johnson,  to  begin  work  September 
I.  Mr  Acker  is  particularly  well  equipped 
educationally  to  fill  Mr  Johnson's  posi- 
tion, having  had  several  months'  training 
as  assistant  to  Mr  Johnson. 

The  report  of  the  Oregon  library  com- 
mission shows  9574  V.  in  its  traveling 
libraries ;  during  the  last  two  years,  45,- 
238  V.  have  been  loaned.  Under  a  con- 
servative estimate  over  135,714  ireaders 
have  used  books  during  the  biennial  pe- 
riod. Libraries  are  stationed  in  103 
places  in  the  state. 

The  report  is  most  interesting  in  its 
details  of  the  needs  of  the  district.    "Ore- 
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gon  wants  settlers,  and  these  settlers  want 
good  schools  and  good  libraries  for  them- 
selves and  their  children." 

The  Oregon  law  provides  that  the 
school  libraries  of  the  state  shall  be  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  commission. 
This  insures  good  books  at  a  minimum 
price.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  Oregon  ordered  these  books  for 
themselves,  a  conservative  estimate  would 
make  their  cost  at  least  one-third  higher, 
or  about  $10,000  more  during  the  two 
years  just  ended. 

Every  phase  of  the  work  under  the 
commission  receives  the  closest  attention 
in  the  report,  and  neither  legislator  nor 
private  citizen  need  to  wish  for  more  in- 
formation than  is  furnished  in  the  report 
of  Cornelia  Marvin,  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon library  commission. 

Pacific   coast 

The  biennial  report  of  the  California 
state  library  has  been  distributed.  The 
income  of  the  library  for  the  period  was 
$116,304;  expenditures,  $109,116.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  report,  which  for  purposes  of 
comparison  might  profitably  be  followed 
by  other  libraries,  is  the  list  of  the  staflF, 
showing  salaries,  increases,  resignations, 
appointments  and  transfers.  The  Legis- 
lative and  municipal  reference  depart- 
ment has  been  reorganized  and  will  give 
special  attention  to  work  with  municipal- 
ities, debating  clubs  and  individuals  de- 
siring information  on  current  economic 
subjects,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  legis- 
lative reference  service. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
regular  reference  work  is  largely  carried 
on  by  correspondence,  and  that  books  are 
shipped,  for  reference  purposes,  to  all 
parts  of  the  state.  A  hindrance  to  the 
fullest  extension  of  such  activity  is  the 
rate  charged  for  carrying  books.  Prog- 
ress is  reported  in  developing  the  collec- 
tion of  Califomiana ;  information  about 
California  artists,  authors,  musicians, 
pioneers  and  early  settlers  is  systemat- 
ically gathered  and  arranged.  Recently 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  collect- 
ing reproductions  of  the  work  of  Cali- 
fornia artists. 

Since  the  preceding  biennial  report  a 


Documents  department  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  more  carefully 
arranging  and  completing  the  library's 
collection  of  state  and  national  docu- 
ments and  of  distributing  certain  Cali- 
fornia documents  which  are  given  to  the 
State  librarian  for  distribution. 

The  traveling  libraries  of  the  Exten- 
sion department  now  number  284  (14,- 
200 v.).  During  the  two  years  1325 
libraries  were  sent  out  to  a  total  of  37,- 
288  borrowers,  with  a  circulation  of  113,- 
871.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  county 
library  systems  are  developed  the  need 
for  the  traveling  libraries  will  decrease. 

Books  for  the  blind  number  1330  v. 
and  the  loans  for  the  two  years,  7522. 

The  library's  quarters  in  the  recently 
remodeled  Capitol  building  have  been 
found  unsatisfactory. 

The  library  authorities  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  two  important  branches 
to  serve  as  distributing  centers  for  the 
main  library;  one  to  be  in  San. Francisco, 
the  other  in  Los  Angeles.  As  yet  suit- 
able quj^fters  have  not  been  found,  and 
the  project  is  in  abeyance. 

During  the  legislative  sessions  of  1909 
the  library's  monthly  maintenance  fund 
was  increased  from  $3500  to  $5000. 

The  Public  library  of  Los  Angeles  is 
prepared  to  open  a  department  of  special 
interest  to  business  men,  made  up  of  a 
collection  of  trade  catalogs  now  number- 
ing over  3000,  covering  practically  evefy 
line  of  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  collection  of  special  interest 
is  the  municipal  reference  collection  pre- 
sented by  Dr  Dana  W.  Bartlett.  Very 
valuable  material  relating  to  city  plan- 
ning, brought  together  for  the  city-plan- 
ning conference  held  in  Los  Angeles  re- 
cently, by  both  the  Public  library  and  Dr 
Bartlett's  gift,  makes  the  combined  col- 
lection extremely  valuable. 

A  diary  kept  by  D.  E.  Conner,  member 
of  the  Walker  party  which  made  exten- 
sive explorations  in  Arizona  in  1862-67, 
has  also  become  property  of  the  library. 
This  is  valuable  historical  material  which 
the  library  is  most  fortunate  to  have  ac- 
quired. 
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The  Westmount  public  library  at 
Westmount,  P.  Q.,  has  taken  unto  itself 
wings.  On  February  13  the  new  build- 
ing opened  with  appropridte  ceremony. 
This  wing  connects  with  the  main  build- 
ing through  a  conservatory  which  opens 
out  of  the  main  reading  room  and  con- 
tains a  children's  room,  a  staff  room,  a 
work  room.  There  is  a  separate  entrance 
for  the  juvenile  visitors  also.  Miss 
Scarff,  who  has  been  in  the  library  for 
two  years,  was  appointed  children's  libra- 
rian. 

The  report  of  Inspector  W.  R.  Nursey, 
of  the  Educational  department  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  on  public  libraries, 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  is  a 
record  of  a  year  of  splendid  development. 

Every  phase  of  development  in  the 
library  field  in  Ontario  is  reported  on, 
while  various  reports  of  committees  of 
the  Ontario  library  association  and  other 
library  departments  are  included. 

A  special  committee,  with  Inspector 
Nursey,  visited  the  United  Stat^  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  on  technical  edu- 
cation in  public  libraries.  They  visited 
Albany,  Boston,  Worcester,  Providence, 
Buffalo,  Newark,  Brooklyn  and  Niagara 
Falls.  The  report  states  that  with  the 
exception  of  Worcester  and  Newark  not 
much  greater  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  places  visited  in  this  particular  than 
in  Canada. 

The  twenty-seventh  report  of  the  To- 
ronto public  library  shows  that  this  has 
been  the  most  successful  year  in  its  his- 
,tory.  The  system  of  registration  and 
issuing  of  borrowers'  tickets  was  com- 
pletely changed  and  has  resulted  in  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  borrow- 
ers, in  the  ease  with  which  the  machinery 
of  the  library  is  administered,  and  in 
the  appreciation  by  the  public  in  the 
use  of  the  library.  The  home  circula- 
tion increased  by  one-third.  A  new 
branch  was  opened  in  the  east  end  of 
the  city  and  the  work  with  children 
greatly  developed.  The  cataloging  de- 
partment was  put  on  a  better  basis,  with 
five  assistants,  one  filing  card  assistant 


and  two  typists.  For  the  Reference 
library  alone  30,000  cards  were  added 
to  the  catalog.  The  work  of  the  Ref- 
erence library  showed  the  ^eatest  nu- 
merical increase,  just  as  it  did  last  year. 
The  report  shows  that  180,000  books 
were  consulted  in  this  department  dur- 
ing the  year.  Nearly  16,000  books  were 
added  to  the  library. 

During  the  years  1909  and  1910  Bulle- 
tins  were  published  semi-annually,  instead 
of  every  two  years,  as  formerly.  With 
191 1,  the  Bulletin  is  being  issued  each 
month  and  contains  in  dictionary  cata- 
log form  a  list  of  all  the  books  re- 
ceived and  accessioned  at  the  Central 
circulating  library  and  at  the  Reference 
library. 

For  Sale  Cheap—  Five  double-faced 
steel  book-stacks,  each  six  feet  long. 
Used  for  four  years  but  in  good  condi- 
tion. Write  for  cuts  and  discription. 
Railway  Age  Gazette,  303  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 


Books  Wanted 


Library  Association  of  Portland,  Ore., 
wishes  to  obtain  Daily  consular  and  trade 
reports,  1910,  vol.  i,  Nos.  i,  3,  13,  17, 
18,  35,  61. 


In  the  Cause  of  Peace 

The  present  passion  for  great  arma- 
ment is  atfiicting  the  entire  world.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  expenditures 
for  military  establishments  by  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  world  are 
now  reaching  $2,000,000,000  a  year. 
The  only  logical  conclusion  to  this 
profligate  waste  is  international  bank- 
ruptcy. While  the  financial  argument 
is  a  most  forcible  one,  the  consideration 
of  the  part  which  the  United  States 
should  take  in  the  cause  of  peace  is 
far  more  important.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  the  lead  in  abating  the  in- 
creasing naval  program  of  the  world. 
Our  greater  glory  must  come  in  teach- 
ing the  nations  of  the  earth  the  lesson 
of  peace  and  the  common  brotherhood 
of  man. 
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MUNICIPAL— RAILROAD  -  CORPORATION 

BONDS 

NETTING  FROM  4%  TO  6% 

Suitable  for  tbe  Investment  of  the  Funds  of  Individuals, 
Trustees  or  Bankers 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
small  investor  as  well  as  riie  large* 
having  on  hand  at  all  times  bonds 
of  $lm  and   $500  denominations 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

CHICAGO  SAVINGS  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

STATE  AND  MADISON  STREETS 

CHICAGO 


Hydro-Electric    Power   Bonds 

Netting  6% 

A  First  Mortgage  bcmd  issue  of  $350,000  secured  by  an  exccptioiiatly  cflfidenE  water 
power  development  and  modern  plant  located  in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  and 
prosperous  sections  of  the  United  States. 

I*    The  security  is  conservatively  valued  at  $700,000,  the  bonds  being 

issued  at  the  extremely  conservative  rule  of  $60  per  horse  power 

developed. 

3,  In  accordance  with  our  usual  plan  the  bonds  mature  serially  and 
the  margin  of  security  will  rapidly  increase. 

3*  Net  earnings  of  several  times  the  average  annual  requirement  for 
principal  and  interest  are  protected  by  contracts  with  reliable 
concerns, 

4.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  and  this  ^arantee  places  behind  them 
additional  assets  worth  nearly  three  tmies  the  amount  of  the  issue. 

A  developed  water  power  is  a  perpetual  income-producing  asset  of  increasing  value^ 
and  we  strongly  recommend  the  bonds  of  this  issue  for  investors  seeking  a  con* 
servative  investment  for  their  July  funds. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  719  M. 

Peabo^Hoiighteliitg  &Co. 

i£8tabii«tied  11^)  105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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Th«  "Eternal  Or"  of  the  Librarian 

Francly  F.  Browne,  editor  of  Thm  Dial,,  Chicago. 

Libraries  are  made  of  books,  and  the 
collecting  and  dispensing  of  these  is  the 
chief  end  and  aim  of  the  good  librarian's 
life;  there  may  be  points  of  interest 
between  him  and  one  whose  work,  in 
quite  a  different  way,  has  been  con- 
cerned with  books, — who,  like  the  libra- 
rian, has  lived  his  life  among  them ;  who 
has  written  them,  edited  them,  printed 
them,  published  them ;  who,  most  of  all, 
hag  been  engaged  in  attempts  at  estimat- 
ing them,  trying  to  form  a  judgment  of 
their  rank  and  value,  not  only  in  cold 
and  formal  print,  but  often  in  a  prior 
stage  of  their  existence,  before  they 
were  printed,  with  many  aspiring  manu- 
scripts that  never  would  be  books  at  all ; 
who  has  always  been  glad  to  praise  them 
when  he  could,  sorry  to  blame  them 
when  he  must,  and  anxious  chiefly  to 
arrive  as  nearly  as  might  be  at  a  just 
and  fair  appraisal  of  their  worth.  And 
here,  it  would  seem,  might  perhaps  be 
found  matters  of  common  interest  re- 
garding books,  and  topics  bearing  upon 
the  work  and  problems  of  librarians. 

For  many,  if  not  for  most,  librarians 
the  most  vexing  problem  of  their  profes- 
sional lives  is,  perhaps,  the  ever-pressing 
problem  of  book-selection.  Every  new 
book  that  is  presented  or  announced 
flings  at  them  its  disturbing  challenge. 
The  average  library  can  buy  but  few  of 
all  the  books  that  are  offered,  and  but  one 
of  the  many  the  librarian  would  like  to 
buy.  Which  shall  it  he?— This?  OR 
That?  OR  T'other?  Ever  the  '^Eternal 
OR,"  and  ever  the  necessity  of  choosing. 

The  problem  is  a  more  than  doubly  com- 
——————  J 

^Address  before  the  A.  L.  A.  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 


plex  one,  since  every  choice  of  a  book  for 
purchase  involves  the  rejection  of  others 
perhaps  equally  desirable.  This  rejec- 
tion, indeed,  is  often  the  most  trying  part 
of  the  affair,  since  it  seems  to  affix  to 
many  excellent  and  desirable  books  the 
stamp  of  the  librarian's  disapproval.  But 
they  cannot  possibly  accept  all  the  books 
that  are  offered  them.  They  must  weigh, 
deliberate,  and  choose.  And  so  comes  the 
**Eternal  OR,"  the  hard  necessity  of 
choosing.  And  the  choice  must  be  made 
wisely — in  peril  of  peace  with  the  Di- 
rectors, and  with  the  Anxious  Reader 
who  expects  to  find  the  special  book  he 
long  has  sought  and  mourns  because  he 
finds  it  not.  The  librarian  might  well 
take  to  heart  a  paraphrase  of  Carlyle's 
words  from  Goethe, — 

"Scan  all  the  Book  Lists — 
Study  their  pages 
Of  books  for  all  ages — 
Then  hear  the  Voices : 
Choose  well,  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless/' 

The  problem  of  book-buying  is,  of 
course,  much  harder  for  a  librarian  than 
for  a  private  buyer.  Not  only  is  it  more 
difficult  for  a  conscientious  person  to 
spend  another's  money  than  to  spend  his 
own,  but  the  considerations  involved  in 
the  selection  are  vastly  more  complex. 
The  librarian  must  not  only  take  the 
responsibility  of  making  purchases  for 
other  people,  but  must  distribute  his  pur- 
chases as  judiciously  as  he  can  through 
all  fields  and  provinces  of  literature.  Not 
only  must  his  quest  extend  to  the  general 
fields  of  science,  history,  or  philosophy, 
where  tests  of  scholarship  and  knowledge 
may  be  more  definitely  applied  and  the 
judgment  of  experts  be  available  for  his 
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guidance,  but  he  must  be  alive  to  the 
claims  of  special  works  in  the  newer  and 
more  novel  fields  of  research  or  specula- 
tion, where  the  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
what  is  really  new  and  vital  while  at  the 
same  time  shunning  what  is  freakish  and 
unworthy  may  well  bewilder  him  and 
make  him  wish  there  were  no  such  things 
as  "advanced  thought."  or  any  further 
^'extension  of  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge." Biography  and  memoirs  are  per- 
haps less  difficult — the  name  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  writer  being  sufficient  for 
at  least  a  preliminary  clue  to  the  impor- 
tance and  interest  of  a  book. 

It  is  in  the  fields  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, however,  that  the  task  of  selection 
is  undoubtedly  hardest — the  books  which 
appeal  to  the  larger  number  of  readers, 
and  the  ones  in  which  the  range  in  merit 
from  worst  to  best  is  greatest.  The  most 
difficult  problem  of  all  is  probably  the 
New  Novel.  Happy  is  the  librarian  who 
has  a  real  book  committee  to  take  or 
share  the  responsibility  in  this  field. 
Without  this  aid  he  must  seek  light  and 
guidance  from  wh  itrver  source  he  may. 
Perhaps  he  tries — often  vainly — to  read 
some  of  the  newer  books  himself;  or  a 
kind  member  of  the  P)oard  may  be  per- 
suaded to  give  the  library  the  benefit  of 
his  literary  zeal  and  knowledge ;  or 
friends  of  the  librarian  will  report  their 
impressions  of  a  book — sometimes  in  too 
diffuse  a  manner  to  be  of  much  practical 
service,  sometimes  with  the  cryptic  but 
sufficient  fonnula.  **n.  g." 

In  any  event,  the  most  catholic-minded 
and  impartial  of  librarians  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  quite  satisfying  all  classes  of 
readers.  Any  general  approval  of  his 
selections  he  need  hardly  hope  for;  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  heard.  The  reader  of  fiction 
who  is  impatient  for  the  latest,  if  not  the 
most  sensational,  novel  is  scornful  at  see- 
ing good  library  money  spent  for  *'iK)ky 
old  books"  on  religion  and  philosophy ; 
while  the  reader  of  "solid  literature"  is 
pained  to  see  the  concessions  made  to  the 
perverted  tastes  of  readers  of  "silly  nov- 
els." All  these  classes  have  their  rights 
in  the  library,  and  a  right  to  the  expres- 


sion of  their  opinions.  The  librarian  is  a 
servant  of  the  people,  who  are  really  his 
employers.  He  is  a  literary  caterer, 
whose  business  is  to  find  out  what  the 
public — his  public — want,  and  to  supply 
this  want,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  resources.  His 
business  in  buying  books  is  to  buy  the 
best  of  those  that  are  oflFered ;  not  merely 
those  that  are  best  in  themselves,  or  best 
for  him,  but  those  that  are  best  for  his 
library  and  his  public — those  that  will 
give  the  most  satisfaction  and  the  most 
profit  to  the  community  that  supports  the 
library  and  him.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  not  to  direct  readers  and  raise  the 
standards  of  taste  whenever  he  can :  he 
should  try  to  lead  and  guide  in  the  right 
direction — but  he  should  not  be  too  keen 
to  act  as  guide,  nor  keep  so  far  ahead  of 
the  procession  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  it. 

The  printed  aids  to  the  librarian  in  his 
task  of  book-selection  are  so  varied  and 
numerous  that  their  very  abundance  is 
an  obstacle  to  their  usefulness.  They  be- 
gin to  appear  before  a  book  is  bom  ;  they 
proclaim  its  advent ;  they  accompany  it^ 
birth;  they  attend  the  various  processes 
of  its  introduction  to  the  pubHc  and  its 
acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  world. 
Sometimes  they  continue  after  it  is  dead ; 
occasionally  a  belated  review  appears  of 
a  book  so  long  in  peaceful  desuetude  that 
no  one  remembers  that  it  ever  lived.  Li- 
brarians must  sometimes  be  wearily 
amused  at  reading  enthusiastic  laudation •= 
of  "epoch-making"  books  that  have  long 
existed  in  their  consciousness  only  as  nn- 
venerated  "plugs." 

The  thought  suggests  itself  that  the 
usefulness  of  these  printed  aids  to  book- 
selection  might  be  much  increased  if 
some  practicable  method  could  be  fouinl 
for  classifying  them  and  keeping  them  in 
some  simple  and  orderly  arrangement. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  a  librarian  has  a  lot  of  con- 
venient envelopes,  each  endorsed  with  the 
title  of  a  new  book,  starting  with  some 
printed  item  when  it  is  first  announce<l — 
when  it,  like  a  new  planet,  *'swims  into 
his  ken."  These  announcements  cotiUl 
be  made  up,  to  some  extent,  from  the  cir- 
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culars  and  advertisements  of  publishers; 
but  these  are  not  at  all  uniform  in  style, 
are  often  indefinite  as  to  the  character  of 
a  l>ook,  and  are  incomplete.  Better  re- 
sults would  doubtless  be  had  by  taking 
the  regular  advance  announcement  lists 
given  by  some  of  the  leading  literary 
journals  preceding  the  regular  spring  and 
fall  publishing  seasons.  The  best  of  these 
lists  are  systematically  and  accurately 
prepared  with  uniform  style  of  entry, 
classification  showing  kind  of  book,  title, 
name  of  author,  and  publisher,  illustra- 
tions, if  any,  size  and  price ;  and  the  lists 
are  substantially  complete,  so  that  they 
afford  a  survey  of  all  the  forthcoming 
American  books,  and  reprints  of  English 
books,  that  are  likely  to  appear  between 
one  list  and  its  successor.  The  cutting  of 
these  lists  into  slips  and  pasting  them 
upon  convenient  cards  and  distributing 
them  into  their  envelopes  might  be  the 
first  step  toward  this  ''working  bibliogra- 
phy/' an  ample  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  that 
such  an  apparatus  would  be  too  compli- 
cated and  expensive — far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  of  the  average  libra- 
rian :  but  we  are  not  now  considering 
that  part  of  the  problem — rather,  trying 
to  see  what  results  it  might  lead  to.  Into 
each  envelope  might  go,  next,  items  of 
information  as  to  when  the  book  was  to 
appear;  printed  items  of  interest  regard- 
ing it  or  indicating  its  importance :  clip- 
pings from  the  better  class  of  trade-lists 
and  bulletins  of  new  books;  or  any  pen- 
ciled memoranda  that  might  be  worth 
making  and  saving.  In  a  word,  the  en- 
velope would  become  the  repository  of 
compact  and  easily  accessible  information 
about  that  particular  book ;  and  it  might 
contain  also  more  private  pencil  jottings, 
such  as  "Mrs  Jones  asks  for  this," 
**Dr  Pundit  praises  this  author,"  ''Miss 
Squeams  thinks  this  is  horrid,"  and  sim- 
ilar illuminating  intimations  for  the  libra- 
rian's quiet  hour.  The  result  would  be 
a  collection  of  what  might  be  called  foun- 
dation knowledge  about  new  books,  in 
which  each  book  could  be  recorded  and 
considered  by  itself,  without  the  confu- 
.sion  of    impressions  resulting   from  at- 


tempts to  use  the  same  material  unas- 
sorted and  in  the  mass.  The  librarian 
and  assistants  would  at  least  know  that  a 
certain  book  was  coming,  and,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  what  sort  of  book  it  was  to  be ; 
and  the  sometimes  mortifying  effect  of  the 
ingenuous  answer  to  an  inquiring  reader, 
"Never  heard  of  it,"  would  largely  disap- 
pear. New  information  could  be  added 
at  any  time,  and  inquiries  quickly  an- 
swered by  turning  to  these  Easy  Refer- 
ence Envelopes,  which  might  appropri- 
ately be  endorsed  "Inquire  within  for 
whatever  is  now  known"  about  the  par- 
ticular book  referred  to. 

The  most  important  part  of  all,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  consider  in  limits  of  time 
and  space,  is  the  matter  embraced  under 
the  general  term  of  "Opinions,"  includ- 
ing "book  reviewing"  or  "noticing," 
"book  booming"  or  "puffing,"  and  other 
minor  categories.  Into  the  great  field  of 
literar}'  criticism  in  general  it  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  go;  the  principles  of  lit- 
erary criticism  are  matters  not  for  a  par- 
agraph in  a  brief  address,  but  for  a  book 
or  an  extended  and  finished  essay,  and 
these  are  presumably  as  familiar  to  libra- 
rians as  to  other  classes  of  cultivated 
readers.  What  most  concerns  the  libra- 
rian as  book-buyer  is  the  practical  ap- 
praisal of  books — something  which  will 
aid  him  most  in  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "Eternal  OR"  with  which  this 
paper  was  begun.  In  this  appraisal,  as 
practiced  in  literary  journalism,  comes 
first  what  is  known  as  the  "Review,"  and 
next  what  is  usually  called  the  "Notice." 
The  terms  are  rather  loosely  used ;  in- 
deed, the  one  is  often  only  a  briefer  form 
of  the  other.  The  Review  is  more  ex- 
tended, and  goes  more  deliberately  into 
a  description  of  the  book,  with  a  more 
or  less  careful  consideration  of  its  de- 
fects and  merits ;  the  "notice"  is  usually 
confined  to  description  mainly — though 
in  cases  where  approval  or  condemnation 
may  be  safely  and  unqualifiedly  ex- 
pressed, this  is  often  done  tersely  and 
emphatically ;  and  the  value  of  the  opin- 
ion, unsupported  by  the  citations  of  evi- 
dence that  would  be  expected  in  a  long 
review,  will  depend  on  the  character  of 
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the  journal  or  the  writer  giving  it.  The 
ideal  appraisal  of  a  book,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  librarian,  would  be  somewhat 
like  the  analysis  of  a  chemist,  formulated 
in  the  verdict,  "Here  is  what  you  gave 
me;  here  is  what  I  find  it  to  contain,'* 
signed  **Helmholtz,  Chemist,''  or  ''Haz- 
litt,  Literary  Appraiser."  But  such  short- 
cut processes  as  are  possible  for  insensate 
matter  can  hardly  be  applied  to  that  liv- 
ing thing,  that  something  next  to  the 
human  soul,  a  Book. 

In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  the  really 
authoritative  book  review  should  resem- 
ble a  chemical  analysis:  it  should  be  the 
product  of  an  expert,  and  bear  the  war- 
rant of  his  name — the  reputable  historical 
scholar  for  the  new  book  in  the  field  of 
history,  the  biologist  for  new  researches 
into  the  origin  and  mystery  of  life,  the 
geologist  for  geology,  and  so  on  down  the 
list.'  Of  course,  this  method  of  treating 
books  in  the  domain  of  exact  knowledge, 
of  science  properly  so  called,  will  not  ap- 
ply to  books  of  a  very  different  class — to 
poetry  and  fiction  and  some  other  cate- 
gories whose  appeal  is  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  and  experience  of  readers, 
rather  than  to  exact  knowledge  or  estab- 
lished principles  of  science.  In  these 
cases,  so  long  as  taste  is  something -not 
to  be  disputed  about,  opinions  must  con- 
tinually differ.  The  most  we  can  reason- 
ably ask  is  that  criticism  in  these  fields 
sKall  represent  a  taste  that  is  cultivated 
and  that  rests  upon  such  canons  of  lit- 
erary art  as  may  fairly  be  called  estab- 
lished. It  may  properly  be  required  of 
all  reviews  in  serious  literary  journals 
that  they  be  intelligent  and  impartial, 
without  desire  either  to  praise  or  blame, 
but  only  to  be  just;  they  should  be  in- 
structive and  informing  to  the  reader; 
they  should  be  interesting,  or  as  interest- 
ing as  the  subject  may  reasonably  allow ; 
they  should  be  appreciative  and  sympa- 
thetic rather  than  destructive  and  severe, 
not  savage  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
smart;  they  should  be  honest, — as  free 
from  unworthy  motives  of  gain  or  profit 
as  a  librarian  is  free  from  a  desire  to 
steal  the  books  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Fairness   and   disinterestedness  must  be 


required  of  all  reviewers;  the  editor  is 
responsible  for  their  selection,  but  not  for 
their  opinions.  "Tell  us  exactly  what  you 
think  of  this  book — its  merits  and  de- 
fects, and  all  about  it  that  you  think 
worth  while,"  are  the  instructions,  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  sent  out  with 
every  book  that  goes  to  a  reviewer  from 
the  editor  of  any  literary  journal  worthy 
of  the  name.  Even  6uch  details  as  the 
amount  of  space  to  be  given  a  book  are 
left  largely  to  the  reviewer  to  be  decided 
according  to  his  judgment  of  the  book's 
importance  after  examination.  The  com- 
petent and  experienced  reviewer  will 
rightly  expect  reasonable  latitude  in  such 
matters;  and  he  will  rightly  expect  also 
freedom  from  editorial  interference  with 
his  opinions  and  conclusions.  With  this 
freedom- and  confidence  goes  also  the  as- 
sumption of  good  faith  and  fairness  on 
the  part  of  the  reviewer.  He  must  write 
with  a  full  sense  of  his  responsibility ;  he 
must  not  say  things  he  is  not  prepared 
to  defend  and  prove  if  necessary ;  and  he 
must  be  personally  disinterested.  Re- 
viewers who,  whatever  their  other  qual- 
ifications, make  their  reviews  occasions 
for  ^log-rolling"  for  friends  or  "getting 
even"  with  enemies  quickly  find  them- 
selves undesired  by  the  discerning  editor. 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  conscience — the 
whole  existence  of  a  literary  journal  is 
based  on  its  reputation  for  honesty  and 
fairness;  its  obligation  is  always  to  its 
readers,  and  its  chief  value  is  given  by 
the  hold  it  has  on  their  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. A  journal  with  any.  pretense  to 
influence  and  standing  in  the  literar\' 
world  could  find  no  shorter  road  to  sui- 
cide than  by  forfeiting  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  its  readers  by  sordid  meth- 
ods and  unworthy  aims.  It  is  sometimes 
fancied  that  advertisers — publishers  of 
books — exert  a  pressure  upon  literary 
journals  adverse  to  their  literary  indepen- 
dence. This  would  mean  that  the  pub- 
lishers— who  are  usually  shrewd  and  in- 
telligent men — would  try  to  destroy  the 
one  thing  that  gives  the  journal  influence 
with  its  readers  and  hence  value  for  their 
advertisements ;  and  publishers  worthy  of 
the  name  have  not  only  too  much  shrewd- 
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ness,  but  too  much  self-respect  and  de- 
cency, for  such  a  course.  The  hold  a 
journal  has  on  its  readers  is  the  very 
cause  of  their  advertising  in  its  columns ; 
otherwise  they  would  do  their  advertis- 
ing in  papers  of  a  different  class  but  of 
far  greater  circulation. 

Some  comments  have  lately  been  made 
by  a  competent  observer  (Miss  Helen  E. 
Haines,  formerly  editor  of  the  Library 
Journal)  on  the  decline  of  book-review- 
ing in  this  country.  If  by  this  term  is 
meant  the  old-fashioned  literary  essay, 
with  some  notable  book  serving  as  a  text 
— the  method  used  so  cleverly  by  Macau- 
lay  and  Jeffrey  in  England,  and  by  Rip- 
ley and  Whipple  and  Lowell  here — the 
statement  is  doubtless  true.  One  expla- 
nation may  probably  be  found  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  literary  essay ;  another  in  the 
immense  increase  in  book-production, 
and  in  the  demand  of  the  book-reading 
public,  not  for  elaborate  essays  on  a  few 
books,  but  for  information  and  appraisals 
on  a  large  number  of  them.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  for  any  literary  journal 
to  give  extended  reviews  to  all  the  books 
that  might  be  thought  deserving  of  such 
treatment ;  their  number  is  too  great.  In 
spite  of  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  extended  critical  reviews  now  pub- 
lished, there  probably  never  was  a  time 
when  so  much  attention  was  given  to 
books  by  the  newspapers  as  now.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  "literary  department"  or 
* 'supplement"  was  a  feature  of  but  a  few 
of  the  larger  dailies;  now  most  dailies 
in  the  larger  cities  make  at  least  a  pre- 
tense to  a  "literary  supplement,*'  which, 
while  often  having  no  great  literary  im- 
portance, at  least  attests  the  increasing 
volume  of  new  books  and  the  growth  of 
interest  in  them.  Authoritative  critical 
opinions  are  scarcely  to  be  looked  for 
from  such  sources ;  but  they  may  perform 
a  certain  service  in  the  diffusion  of  lit- 
erary news  to  the  general  public. 

The  librarian's  needs  in  the  appraisal 
of  books,  and  the  scheme  of  "Easy  Ref- 
erence Envelopes,"  is  at  the  point  where 
he  has  accumulated  classified  items  of  in- 
formation about  new  or  forthcoming 
books ;  and  in  some  cases  his  order  lists 


would  now  contain  entries,  made  up  from 
these  details,  of  books  approved  for  pur- 
chase. But  the  most  important  part  of 
his  printed  aids  is  yet  to  reach  him — the 
printed  opinions  whose  character  and 
varieties  have  led  to  a  somewhat  wander- 
ing survey  of  their  quality  and  modes. 
The  items  and  quotations  sent  by  publish- 
ers will  now  begin  to  come  in  with  the 
"quick"  notices  and  references  by  the 
daily  press;  the  clippings  will  increase 
rapidly,  to  be  sorted  and  placed  in  their 
appropriate  envelopes. 

Then  come  the  more  extended  and  au- 
thoritative reviews,  and  the  larger  and 
better  notices;  and  the  envelopes  per- 
ceptibly swell.  In  many  cases  where 
books  are  clamored  for  and  an  early 
choice  desired,  many  of  the  envelopes 
would  now  hold  material  sufficient  for  a 
choice.  But  some  important  aids  are  yet 
to  come — such  as  the  practical  if  tardy 
**A.  L.  A.  Book-lists,"  the  ''Book  Review 
Digest"  and  others  whose  handy  use  is 
known  to  all  librarians.  These,  added  to 
the  material  already  in  the  envelopes, 
might  make  a  useful  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  -library.  The  objections  and 
difficulties  of  such  a  plan  are  obvious ;  the 
hard-working  librarian  and  his  staff 
might  well  complain  of  this  additional 
burden;  they  already  have  more  work 
than  they  can  keep  up  with,  and  have  no 
time  or  strength  for  new  and  untried 
things,  while  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
submerged  with  the  old  ones.  But,  after 
all,  **their  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all" ; 
librarians,  like  other  busy  people,  must 
feel  the  strain.  Many  things  must  be 
neglected,  and  short-cuts  are  a  necessity. 
Whether  what  has  been  suggested,  or 
something  that  might  be  worked  out  from 
the  first  rude  outline,  might  prove  a 
short-cut  and  an  aid  in  an  important 
branch  of  library  work,  may  possibly  be 
worth  considering.  Next  to  solving  prob- 
lems, the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  perhaps 
to  state  or  restate  them.  There  is  no 
ready  solution  of  all  the  problems  of 
books,  or  of  other  problems;  and  to  the 
librarian,  as  to  other  mortals.  Life  will 
doubtless  continue  to  present  itself 
largely  in  terms  of  an  "Eternal  OR." 
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The  Basis  of  Support  for  Public 
Library  Work* 

Franklin    F.    Hopper,    librarian,    Public    library, 
Tacoma,   Wash. 

Taxation,  a  fundamental  necessity  for 
the  maintenance  of  civilization,  must  in 
some  form  provide  the  chief  means  of 
support  of  public  libraries.  In  spite  of 
the  universal  aversion  to  paying  taxes, 
there  is  no  one  act  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  community  which  brings  in 
so  large  return  to  the  credit  of  general 
happiness  as  the  judicious  expenditure, 
for  public  purposes,  of  a  fair  percentage 
of  general  wealth  raised  by  an  equitable 
system  of  taxation.  At  the  same  time, 
consider  the  multitude  of  services  and 
the  tremendous  demands  for  expenditure 
which  are  being  forced  upon  local  gov- 
ernment by  modern  urban  life.  In  a 
paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April, 
ex-Mayor  McClellan  stated  that  the  gross 
municipal  expenditure  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  8.08  per  cent  per  annum, 
which  if  continued  will  double  in  11 
years,  and  that  the  per  capita  cost  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum,  which,  if  maintained,  will  double 
in  33  years.    He  says : 

Even  under  normal  conditions,  if  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment continues,  the  tax  on  city  real  estate 
must  ultimately  equal  its  rental  value.  Of 
course,  the  moment  that  this  occurs  taxation 
has  become  confiscation,  and  the  dearest  wish 
of  the  pure  'socialist  has  been  realized.  The 
only  alternative  i<?  retrenchment,  retrenchment 
so  merciless  as  to  be  beyond  practical  con- 
sideration until  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion, 
having  reached  its  collectivist  limit,  begins  to 
swing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Time  alone 
can  show  whether  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  in- 
divisualistic  reaction  or  whether  the  present 
collectivist  tendency  is  destined  to  grow 
stronger  and  more  wide-spread  until  it  com- 
mits us  to  a  policy  of  governmental  activity 
hitherto  undreamed  of.  and  only  possible  of 
realization  through  repudiation  of  public  debt 
and  the  confiscation  of  private  property. 

We  must  be  awake  to  the  tendency  of 
the  times,  watchful  that  in  the  rapid  so- 
cial and  economic  changes  the  library  is 
strengthened  in  its  position  in  our  civic 
life.     There  is  nothing  to  fear  for  the 

•Read  before  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  Pasadena 
meeting.   May  22,   1911. 


library  in  a  possible,  ultimate,  socialistic 
society  or  in  a  city  supported  by  single 
tax,  but  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  It 
is  time  we  studied  more  carefully  taxa- 
tion in  relation  to  libraries,  the  principles 
which  underlie  their  support,  discover 
their  present  status  in  municipal  activi- 
ties, and  be  prepared  for  the  future. 

Four  chief  considerations  are  natu- 
rally suggested  by  the  topic,  "Basis  of 
library  support;*'  first,  the  reasons  for 
asking  for  support  by  taxation-;  second, 
methods  of  effectively  presenting  budg- 
ets to  appropriating  bodies;  third,  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  amount  of  budg- 
ets, and  fourth,  means  by  which  libra- 
ries may  secure  continuously  progressive 
support  in  proportion  to  advance  in  effi- 
ciency and  work  accomplished. 

The .  reasons  why  libraries  are  fully 
justified  in  asking  and  expecting  ade- 
quate support  from  their  public,  whether 
state,  county  or  municipal,  have  been  so 
often  fully  discussed  in  meetings  of  libra- 
rians that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
dwell  upon  them  here.  Ample  support 
of  free  public  education  needs  no  argu- 
ment, and  it  is  simple  repetition  to  men- 
tion the  solid  basis  on  which  libraries  rest 
in  that  respect.  It  does  remain  our  duty  to 
fully  and  finally  convince  our  citizens  of 
our  complete  justification.  Our  position 
will  never  be  without  danger  until  every 
one  in  the  community  takes  for  granted 
the  value  of  the  public  library,  and  the 
first  importance  of  its  support  as  he  does 
the  public  schools.  Certainly  such  is  not 
yet  the  fact,  and  we  librarians  are  to 
blame.  The  so-called  ''leading  classes," 
the  large  taxpayers,  are  as  yet  merely  tol- 
erant, if  even  cognizant  of  the  existence 
of  the  public  library.  We  must  prove 
to  them  the  important  factor  which  the 
library  is  in  public  education,  the  elevat- 
ing and  enriching  influence  which  it 
should  have  on  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  economy  which  it  is  in  the  own- 
ership and  use  of  books,  the  increased 
value  which  it  undoubtedly  gives  to  prop- 
erty, the  reduction  which  its  existence 
probably  causes  in  taxes  necessary  for 
the  care  of  crime,  the  slight  per  capita 
cost,  the  value  the  business  and  trades 
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of  the  city  may  derive  from  the  efficiently 
administered  public  library.  The  work 
which  ^the  library  commissions  are  doing 
for  the  people  in  small  towns,  in  remote 
communities,  for  granges  and  rural  de- 
bating clubs,  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  spreading  broadcast  the  conviction  of 
the  library's  value  and  necessity. 

The  presentation  of  budgets  to  most 
city  councils  or  state  legislatures  is  one 
of  the  things  which  make  us  librarians 
gray  before  our  time.  Fortunate  is  the 
librarian  whose  board  of  trustees,  pre- 
sumably a  sympathetic  body,  has  the 
power  to  levy  the  library  tax.  Most  of 
us  must  each  year  ask  either  for  a  lump 
sum  or  a  percentage  of  the  tax  levy  from 
the  general  appropriating  body.  Difficult 
as  may  be  the  task,  I  believe  the  publicity 
and  the  struggle  work  together  for  the 
good  of  the  library.  If  our  appropriat- 
ing bodies  are  made  up  of  the  strong, 
businesslike  men,  they  ought  to  be,  they 
will  rightly  demand  full  justification  for 
the  increased  appropriations  we  are  cer- 
tain to  ask.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  few 
library  budgets  would  stand  analysis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  experienced 
financial  man.  Our  estimates  for  ex- 
penditure, for  administration  and  books 
need  more  careful  preparation.  First, 
we  must  demonstrate  that  the  library  is 
efficiently  serving  the  community  in  strict 
proportion  to  its  resources.  We  are 
judged  not  by  our  promises  to  do,  but 
by  what  we  have  done.  The  more  effi- 
cient a  city  administration  is  the  more 
explicit  must  be  our  facts.  We  must 
show  exactly  what  we  have  done  with 
the  money  we  have  already  had,  and  we 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  by  compari- 
son with  other  libraries  of  known  effi- 
ciency in  the  same  section  of  the  country 
that  the  proportion  of  money  spent  for 
salaries,  books,  etc.,  is  right.  We  must 
show  that  the  cost  per  capita  is  attended 
by  corresponding  use  per  capita.  I  find 
that  the  idea  of  trained,  expert  people  at 
the  head  of  library  departments  appeals 
to  business  men.  They  know  the  value 
of  efficiency,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  our  experts  keep  down  costs 
and    increase    use,   that    the   library    re- 


ceives proper  return  for  the  larger  sala- 
ries -paid.  We  should  be  able  to  show 
what  it  costs  to  run  the  different  depart- 
ments in  our  libraries.  For  instance, 
what  are  the  costs  for  preparing  books 
for  circulation.  How  many  of  us  know 
just  what  we  pay  for  ordering,  catalog- 
ing and  shelf-listing  our  books?  Most 
of  us  do  not  care  to  know,  for  we  real- 
ize we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  facts. 
We  may  never  be  asked  for  these  figures 
by  our  legislatures  and  our  city  coun- 
cils, but  we  should  all  of  us  be  able  to 
compare  the  cost  of  these  phases  of  our 
work  with  those  of  other  libraries.  How 
else  are  we  to  know  if  we  are  getting 
due  return  for  the  money  spent  and  at 
what  points  the  outlay  shows  the  best 
returns?  But  no  one  of  us  is  able. to 
make  any  such  comparison  because  our 
bookkeeping  is  so  bad  and  because  we  do 
not  want  to  make  it  any  better. 

Prof.  Goodnow  says:  "Perhaps  no  re- 
form in  municipal  financial  administra- 
tion is  so  desirable  as  the  general  adop- 
tion of  some  effective  form  of  uniform 
accounting,  which  shall  be  so  framed  a^ 
to  make  it  possible  to  determine  whether 
the  administration  of  a  given  city  is  effi- 
cient." Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  shoe 
fits  the  libraries?  At  the  Narragansett 
Pier  conference  the  committee  on  Li- 
brary Administration  submitted  an  ad- 
mirably simple  form  for  an  annual  re- 
port, designed  specially  for  the  reports 
from  libraries  to  state  commissions.  We 
have  proved  the  value  of  this  form  and 
particularly  of  its  classification  of  ex- 
penditures, but  surely  the  time  has  come 
when  the  American  library  association 
needs  to  adopt  and  recommend  to  all 
libraries  a  more  detailed  form  of  ex- 
penditures and  for  circulation  statistics, 
perhaps  two  forms,  one  for  the  larger 
and  one  for  the  smaller  libraries.  We 
have  standardized  our  catalogs,  our 
charging  systems,  our  mechanical  con- 
trivances, our  assistants,  and  our  own 
qualifications  until  we  are  all  so  standard 
we  bore  one  another ;  but  two  things 
which  need  standardizing  as  much  as  any 
we  have  pretty  completely  overlooked. 
]\Iay  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  some 
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committee  of  the  association,  perhaps 
working  with  an  expert  accountant  fa- 
miliar with  our  requirements,  will  devise 
a  scheme  of  accounts  which  will  help  us 
to  know  where  we  are  extravagant  and 
where  sting>',  to  compare  our  own  costs 
with  those  of  our  neighbor?  We  are 
neither  businesslike  nor  sensible  until  we 
keep  our  books  in  such  a  way  that  com- 
parisons can  easily  be  made.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  for 
reporting  and  tabulating  various  library 
statistics  is  admirable.  As  to  circulation 
statistics,  a  word  later. 

In  considering  our  library  expendi- 
tures, it  may  be  of  some  profit  to  study 
the  recently  issued  fifth  bulletin  of  the 
Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement 
of  teaching,  giving  results  of  investiga- 
tions into  what  the  author  considers  the 
extravagant  and  unsystematic  administra- 
tion of  our  colleges.  Prof.  Bushneirs 
acute  criticism  in  the  Atlantic  of  the 
standards  and  arguments  presented  in 
the  bulletin  is  perhaps  equally  illuminat- 
ing. Certainly  the  **student-per-foot-per- 
hour"  or  the  "circulation-per-diem-per- 
dollar''  standards  are  not  the  only  meas- 
ures of  college  or  library  efficiency. 

To  return  to  the  presentation  of  budg- 
ets :  The  average  city  official  will  do 
what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty  by  the 
library,  but  the  demands  for  appropria- 
tions for  many  municipal  enterprises  are 
insistent,  and  we  must  never  for  an  in- 
stant let  him  forget  his  duty  to  the 
library.  Of  great  value  are  tables  and 
diagrams  of  increases  in  number  of  vol- 
umes and  circulation,  percentages  of  in- 
crease in  appropriations  for  the  different 
city  departments,  in  population,  in  valua- 
tion of  property ;  such  tables  as  we  find 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Seattle  public 
library.  It  pays  to  keep  councilmen  in- 
terested throughout  the  year  not  only  at 
the  time  for  appropriations.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  personal  relations  between 
librarians  and  councilmen,  even  more,  I 
think,  than  between  board  and  council- 
men. 

Influential  men  of  the  city,  who  have 
no   official    connection   with   the   library. 


should  see  the  councilmen  in  its  behalf. 
Appropriating  bodies  take  it  for  granted 
that  boards  of  trustees  and  librarians  are 
interested  to  the  point  of  bias,  but  it  is 
another  story  to  have  leading  business 
men  talk  library  to  them.  Personally  I 
believe  that  woman's  suffrage  is  a  tower 
of  strength  for  a  library.  There  is  no 
force  so  potent  for  civic  betterment  as 
the  women's  clubs  as  they  are  conducted 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  interest  them- 
selves actively  in  the  best  things,  and  I 
know  from  experience  the  wonderful 
work  they  can  and  will  do  for  librar>^ 
efficiency.  Powerful  as  were  the  wom- 
en's clubs  before  women  were  enfran- 
chised, they  are  to-day  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  at  least,  holding  the  balance 
of  the  power.  May  I  also  say  that  I  per- 
sonally believe  the  presence  of  women 
on  library  boards  is  of  great  importance, 
particularly  where  women's  suffrage  ex- 
ists. The  increased  ease  with  which  ap- 
propriations are  secured  from  city  coun- 
cils when  women  members  of  the  board 
appear  before  them  is  a  sidelight  worth 
notice.  All  over  the  country  the  Social- 
ist party  is  gaining  strength.  Socialists 
stand  for  liberal  appropriations  to  public 
institutions,  good  salaries  and  efficient 
administration.  Remember  that  they  will 
work  for  us  if  we  prove  to  them  our 
cause  is  just. 

The  principles  which  govern  the 
amount  of  money,  libraries  are  justified 
in  expecting  for  their  maintenance  have 
received  little  systematic  investigation. 
My  brief  study  and  tentative  conclusions 
I  venture  to  consider  merely  an  intro- 
duction to  the  subject. 

Given  two  cities,  each  having  loo.ooo 
inhabitants,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
public  library  in  one  city  should  do  as 
much  work  and  be  as  of  much  service  as 
the  other.  It  should  be  possible  to  meas- 
ure in  terms  of.  use  the  normal  efficiency 
of  either  library.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
our  first  factor  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  work  is  populations.  Rut.  one  city 
is  prosperous,  progressive,  the  other  is 
not ;  one  has  a  high  property  valuation, 
the  other  is  poor.  The  former  city  can 
consequently   afford  to  spend  more  for 
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its  public  library.  The  library  in  the  lat- 
ter city  will  as  nearly  as  possible  ap- 
proximate the  service  and  use  of  that  in 
the  former  city,  and  it  can  serve  only  in 
proportion  as  the  means  for  service  are 
provided.  The  second  factor  in  deter- 
mining our  budgets  is  the  amount  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  city  and  the  income 
it  will  produce.  Under  present  condi- 
tions one  ought  also  to  take  into  consid- 
eration city  income  from  licenses,  police 
court  fines,'  etc.  Single  tax  would  rem- 
edy this  complexity ;  these  then  are  the 
two  chief  factors  in  our  budgets:  first, 
population  and  library  service  per  cap- 
ita, and  second,  property  values.  But 
other  factors  everywhere  must  be  consid- 
ered— as  the  location  of  the  city,  the 
character  of  the  population  (as  in  the 
South  the  use  per  capita  will  be  reduced 
by  the  non-reading  negro  population), 
the  density  of  population,  aflfecting  the 
number  of  branch  buildings  (which  in- 
evitably increase  per  capita  cost),  the 
special  and  endowed  libraries  which  tend 
to  reduce  per  capita  use  and  also  per 
capita  cost,  the  plans  of  our  library 
buildings,  making  great  differences  in  the 
cost  of  administration.  You  say  we  can- 
not all  fully  consider  all  these  factors ; 
we  take  what  we  can  get.  Yes,  but  that 
is  neither  science  nor  business.  Perhaps 
if  we  subject  our  budgets  to  scientific 
and  business  tests,  what  we  get  will  more 
approximate  our  needs.  Someone  may 
say,  **A11  these  factors  of  character  of 
population,  character  of  buildings  and 
so  on,  completely  alter  my  special  prob- 
lem." Do  they  alter  the  problem  more 
than  they  do  that  of  the  public  schools? 
The  basis  of  support  for  the  public  school 
systems  varies  ia  almost  as  many  ways 
as  there  are  states,  but  school  authorities 
have  given  the  subject  careful  thought, 
and  the  foundation  principles  which  they 
seem  to  be  actually  accepting  are  illus- 
trated by  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
most  advanced  states.  There  seems  to  be 
a  double  basis  for  maintenance  (buildings 
are  a  separate  consideration).  First,  a 
per  capita  basis;  that  is  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  state.  A 
state  tax  is  levied  to  produce  say  $10  per 


child.  That  gives  a  distinct  and  equi- 
table foundation  for  every  district  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  character  of  the 
counties  varies,  so  the  county  commis- 
sioners are  instructed  by  law  to  levy  a 
county  tax  which  will  produce  up  to  a 
certain  amount  for  each  child  of  school 
age,  say  again  $10.  These  two  levies  will 
produce  in  the  maximum,  say  $20.  There 
is  another  basis  in  which  one  takes  into 
consideration  primarily  property  values 
and  such  other  local  factors  as  were  re- 
ferred to  above.  Local  school  boards  de- 
cide how  much  the  local  property  can 
stand  for  school  purposes  in  addition  to 
the  two  tax  levies  already  mentioned : 
just  what  are  the  local  characteristics 
which  cause  the  problem  to  vary;  and 
they  then  make  whatever  additional  levy 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs.  You  will 
observe  that  the  law  in  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  state  and  county  tax  provides 
an  automatic  increase  in  the  total  income 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age.  The  office 
and  traveling  expenses  of  the  state  boards 
of  education  are  provided  by  direct  ap- 
propriations by  the  legislature.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  the  conclusions  of  those 
states  which  have  either  adopted  or  are 
working  toward  the  plan  just  outlined 
are  suggestive  as  a  basis  of  support  for 
librarians.  The  population  which  the 
public  schools  consider  is  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age;  the  population 
which  libraries  have  to  consider  is  the 
total  population.  The  schools  do  not 
reach  all  their  population;  and  certainly 
the  libraries  do  not  reach  nearly  as  large 
a  percentage  of  theirs,  but  the  difference 
is  not  in  kind,  but  one  of  degree  only, 
and  that  difference  will  gradually  disap- 
pear as  our  libraries  grow  in  efficiency. 
The  organization  toward  which  the  pub- 
lic libraries  in  many  of  the  states  are 
tending  seems  to  be  roughly  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  A  strong  central  library  system 
consisting  of  commission  and  state 
library,  supplying  the  rural  districts,  dis- 
trict schools  and  the  small  towns  with 
Hbrary  facilities,  organizing  new  libra- 
ries, and  in  addition  acting  as  the  central 
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library  storehouse  on  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  State  library,  whose  collection 
was  so  recently  destroyed. 

(2)  A  county  library  system,  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  counties.  To  support  this  dual 
system  a  state  tax  might  be  levied  which 
would  produce  a  certain  sum  for  the 
service ;  the  commission  should  render  to 
every  inhabitant  not  served  by  the  county 
libraries,  and  in  case  an  efficient  county 
organization  exists,  making  it  unneces- 
sary for  th*e  commission  to  act,  the 
amount  raised  for  state  tax  for  such  a 
county  could  be  paid  over  to  the  proper 
county  library  board.  It  should  be  possi- 
ble to  find  a  unit  of  per  capita  cost  vary- 
ing of  course  in  different  states  in  pro- 
portion to  property  valuation  and  other 
factors.  Such  a  cost  unit  once  discov- 
ered could  be  embodied  in  state  law  and 
the  revenue  would  accordingly  increase 
with  the  increase  in  population  to  be 
served.  In  this  way  a  certain  minimum 
amount  would  come  automatically  to 
every  public  library  organization  in  the 
state  directly  proportional  to  the  popula- 
tion, to  be  served.  In  addition  each 
county  should  be  empowered  to  levy  a 
tax  for  libraries  which  would  produce 
enough  to  meet  estimated  expenses.  The 
millage  of  the  state  tax  would  vary  with 
the  number  of  people  to  be  served ;  the 
millage  of  the  county  tax  would  either 
remain  the  same  from  year  to  year,  thus 
producing  additional  revenue  as  the 
county  property  valuations  increase,  or 
it  would  vary  between  certain  maximum 
and  minimum  limits,  the  degree  of  varia- 
tion to  be  decided  by  the  appropriating 
bodies.  So  we  would  have  a  dual  basis 
of  support,  one  a  definite  minimum  in- 
come for  the  service  of  each  person 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  serve,  and  the 
other  the  additional  income  increasing 
or  diminishing  with  property  valuations. 
I'nder  the  present  conditions  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  municipal  library  partially  to 
adopt  some  such  method  by  determining 
what  a  fair  cost  per  capita  would  be,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  local  conditions 
and  comparison  with  other  libraries. 
Once   having   determined   such   cost   per 


capita,  it  is  easy  to  find  what  millage  of 
the  tax  levy  would  produce  the  total 
amount.  Even  if  such  millage  is  not  pre- 
scribed by  state  lav/  or  city  charter,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  accustom  an  appropriating 
body  to  consider  a  certain  rate  of  tax 
on  property  as  the  proper  amount  to  ap- 
propriate each  year.  Until  the  relation- 
ship between  state  commissions  and  state 
libraries  becomes  what  it  is  eventually 
likely  to  become,  one  organization  work- 
ing for  all  the  people  of  the  state,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  work  out  a  proper  basis  of 
support  for  these  state  institutions,  but 
as  the  organization  is  gradually  perfected, 
it  seems  that  it  will  become  more  and 
more  easy  to  determine  the  proper  method 
of  their  support  by  some  form  of  com- 
bination of  the  per  capita  and  the  prop- 
erty valuation  bases. 

A  corporation  determines  each  year 
the  degree  of  its  success  or  failure  by  the 
return  on  the  investment.  If  the  profits 
are  less  than  they  should  be,  considering 
the  volume  of  business,  an  investigation 
of  the  different  departments  follows 
with  a  view  to  reduction  in  costs.  There 
is  no  absolute  test  to  a  library's  effi- 
ciency. Comparative  study  of  work  ac- 
complished and  cost  of  maintenance  must 
be  our  chief  resources.  In  making  com- 
parisons of  work,  circulation-  is  by  no 
means  the  only  test,  for  much  of  the 
work  and  expenditure  of  libraries  is  de- 
voted to  other  fields,  such  as  reference 
work  and  reading  rooms.  But  it  is  still 
a  fact  that  comparative  statistics  of  refer- 
ence work  and  reading  room  attendance 
are  too  inaccurate  to  form  a  basis  for 
comparison.  Neither  is  the  number  of 
cardholders  as  yet  much  of  a  test,  as  the 
life  of  the  cards  varies  altogether  too 
much.  It  remains  true  then  that  statis- 
tics of  circulation  are  the  best  compara- 
tive test  we  have  of  work  accomplished. 
Unfortunately,  even  circulation  statistics 
are  not  strictly  comparable,  so  great  is 
the  divergence  in  methods  of  counting. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  adoption  of 
some  good  definite  system  of  accounting 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  Library 
Association  should  adopt  some  standard 
system    for    counting    circulation    stati*^- 
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tics.  Varying  rules  in  regard  to  the 
loaning  of  books  for  two  weeks  or  four 
weeks,  the  counting  of  renewals,  seven- 
day  books,  counting  circulation  of  books 
loaned  to  schools,  clubs,  etc.,  are  merely 
some  of  the  reasons  why  accurate  com- 
parison is  so  difficult.  However,  in  or- 
der to  come  to  any  conclusion  at  all,  we 
must  find  some  basis  of  comparison  if  it 
is  only  approximate. 

In  collecting  some  statistics  of  library 
support  and  use  in  the  United  States,  I 
tried  to  get  returns  from  each  of  the  51 
cities  which  has  more  than  100,000 
population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910.  Counting  Allegheny,  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  Borough  separately  from 
Pittsburg  and  New  York,  there  are  in  all 
54  such  cities;  three  of  them  have  no 
public  libraries,  and  from  19  others  in- 
sufficient data  ^as  obtained  to  make 
comparison  possible.  I  was  also  able  to 
secure  figures  from  11  cities,  ranging 
in  population  from  27,000  to  90,000.  To 
get  a  common  basis  of  comparison  for  ap- 
propriations I  reduced  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  property  in  all  the  cities  to  a  100 
per  cent  valuation,  ascertained  what  mill- 
age  on  these  property  values  produced 
the  income  for  1910  from  taxes,  even  if 
appropriations  were  made  in  a  lump  sum, 
and  what  millage  would  have  produced 
the  total  income  for  the  year  1910,  in- 
cluding income  from  dog  licenses,  police 
court  fines,  library  fines,  etc.,  but  exclud- 
ing income  from  endowments,  because 
comparatively  few  public  libraries  have 
more  than  very  small  endowments,  and 
even  in  such  cases  the  interest  is  usually 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  certain  classes 
of  books  for  which  the  library  would, 
without  the  endowments,  spend  but  little 
of  its  own  appropriations. 

In  the  group  of  large  cities  the  rate  of 
levy  in  mills  which  produced  the  income 
from  taxes  in  1910  averaged  .218  of  a 
mill,  and  the  rate  of  levy  which  would 
have  produced  the  total  income,  except 
from  endowments,  averaged  .26  of  a  mill. 
The  income  per  capita  averaged  17.8 
cents  in  1900,  and  29  cents  in  1910,  an 
increase  of  62  per  cent.  The  circulation 
per  capita  in  1900  averaged  1.617  and  in 


1910  averaged  2.187,  an  increase  of  35 
per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1910 
the  average  expenditure  for  each  book 
circulated  was  13.3  cents  (of  course  you 
remember  that  for  purposes  of  compar- 
ison we  are  considering  only  circula- 
tion and  disregarding  entirely  reference 
work).  The  corresponding  averages  in 
small  cities  arc  interesting.  I  venture  to 
read  the  list  of  these  1 1  cities : 

Brookline  (Mass.),  Cedar  Rapids,  Du- 
luth,  Elizabeth,  Erie,  Jackson  (Mich.), 
Lynn.  Peoria  (111.),  St.  Joseph  (Mo.), 
Springfield  (Mass.),  Tacoma  (Wash.). 

The  rate  of  levy  in  mills  which  pro- 
duced the  income  from  taxes  in  1910 
(based  on  a  valuation  of  100  per  cent) 
averaged  .304  of  a  mill,  and  the  rate  of 
levy  which  would  have  produced  the  to- 
tal income  except  from  endowments  av- 
erages .329  of  a  mill.  The  income  per 
capita  averages  37.7  cents  in  1900,  and 
35.5  cents  in  1910  (practically  the  same), 
but  the  circulation  per  capita  increased 
from  an  average  of  2.61  in  1900  to  3.259 
in  1910,  or  25  per  cent.  The  average  ex- 
penditure for  each  book  circulated  in 
1 910  was  lo-s  cents.  In  1910  the  small 
cities  received  an  average  income  per 
capita  of  2a  per  Cent  more  than  the 
larger  cities,  and  had  an  average  per  cap- 
ita circulation  of  49  per  cent  more  than 
the  larger  cities.  As  showing  the  very 
distinct  connection  between  income  and 
circulation,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
two  groups  of  cities  the  one  which  has 
the  largest  per  capita  income  (Brookline) 
also  has  the  largest  per  capita  circulation, 
and  the  one  which  has  the  smallest  per 
capita  income  has  the  second  smallest 
per  capita  circulation. 

Unfortunately,  I  could  not  obtain  suf- 
ficient data  to  compile  accurate  compara- 
tive statistics  of  increases  in  appropria- 
tions for  schools  and  libraries.  It  is,  I 
think,  approximately  correct  to  say  that 
in  1910  appropriations  for  schools  aver- 
aged about  15  or  16  times  those  for  libra- 
ries, but  the  percentage  of  increase  since 
1900  was  greater  for  libraries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau,  in  the  148 
largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  from 
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1902  to  1907,  the  per  capita  expeditiires 
for  the  police  departments  increased  10 
per  cent;  for  fire  departments,  21  per 
cent;  for  schools,  23  per  cent;  for  libra- 
ries and  museums,  37  per  cent.  From 
these  figures  it  seems  evident  that  the  per 
capita  expenditures  for  libraries  have 
increased  more  rapidly  than  those  for 
any  other  department  of  municipal  activ- 

In  conclusion,  may  I  venture  the  opin- 
ion, based  on  the  comparative  statistics 
studied,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a 
library  may  be  sure  of  continuously  pro- 
gressive support  in  proportion  to  growth 
of  population  and  increase  of  library 
needs,  is  to  secure  either  by  state  law 
or  city  charter  a  certain  minimum  mill- 
age  of  the  annual  tax  levy,  such  mini- 
mum to  be  adequate  for  at  least  the 
essential  needs  of  an  efficient  library,  and 
to  be  determined  in  the  first  place  by  the 
amount  needed  to  reach  the  present  pop- 
ulation, and  by  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions of  property  values,  character  of 
population,  plan  and  number  of  library 
buildings,  etc.  Such  a  millage  carefully 
determined  will  increase  the  library  reve- 
nues each  year  as  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity and  its  consequent  ability  to 
spend  increases.  At  present  the  average 
rate  which  will  produce  our  library  in- 
comes is  approximately  .3  of  one  mill  on 
the  dollar,  reckoning  on  the  basis  of  100 
per  cent  valuation.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  average  rate  is  too  small,  for 
the  inadequately  supported  libraries  are 
in  the  majority. 


There  is  a  certain  relaxation  that  comes 
when  we  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
held  up  to  what  we  have  said,  that  we  shall 
escape  the  annoyance  of  being  expected  to 
be  the  kind  of  person  who  said  it,  whatever 
it  may  be.  When  we  meet  a  man  who  has 
written  things,  we  expect  him  to  live  up  to 
his  signature.  Usually  he  doesn't,  and  then 
we  grumkle,  "Isn't  he  the  man  who  wrote 

?    I  thought  so.     Well,  he  doesn't 

look  it,  does  he?"  Probably  he  is  tired  of 
being  expected  to  "look  it,"  and  doesn't 
mean  to,  and  is  glad  he  doesn't. — Atlantic 
Monthly. 


What  the  Community  Owes  the 
Library* 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr,  state-librarian,  New  York 

During  the  past  50  years  the  free  pub- 
lic library  has  been  passing  through  it-^ 
experimental  period,  trying  to  discover 
its  precise  point  of  attachment  in  a  com- 
plex social  order,  and  to  determine  and 
evolve  its  proper  functions  and  the  scope 
of  its  activities.  By  now,  the  notion  of 
what  a  public  library  shall  be  and  do  has 
become  pretty  definite.  Its  place  in  our 
intellectual  life,  as  an  institution  and  not 
an  appurtenance,  seems  securely  fixed. 
During  these  50  years  what  the  library 
owes  the  community  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. It  is  proper  that  this  side  of  the 
question  should  have  been  first  consid- 
ered before  inquiring  too  strictly  into  re- 
ciprocal obligations.  What  the  library 
can  do  for  the  community  is  being  dem- 
onstrated every  day  in  every  comer  of 
the  land.  There  are  some  things  \vhich 
the  community  owes  the  library. 

Every  community  owes  it  to  itself  to 
have  a  library.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  support  this  statement  by  elaborate  ar- 
gument. Once  a  library  is  started,  a  com- 
munity assumes  obligations  which  per- 
haps are  less  generally  recognized  thjjn 
would  be  well. 

The  library  is  entitled  to  a  board  of 
trustees  in  which  partisan  politics  and 
personal  self-seeking  have  no  place. 
These  trustees  should  be  active,  clear- 
headed men  of  aflfairs,  of  large  acquaint- 
ance with  the  city's  business;  men  who 
are  open-minded  and  free  from  pledge  or 
prejudice,  who  recognize  the  expert  and 
specialized  character  of  library  work,  and 
who  are  content  to  legislate  in  its  behalf, 
leaving  the  details  of  executive  manage- 
ment to  the  librarian  and  his  staff. 

The  community  owes  the  library  a 
competent  staff  selected  upon  grounds  of 
fitness  as  shown  by  temperament,  train- 
ing or  experience,  without  undue  em- 
phasis upon  the  need  of  the  candidate  or 
the  accident  of  local  residence. 

The  community  owes  the  library  a  rea- 


•Summary    of   the   president's   address  at    the 
Pasadena  meetinjf  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
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sonable  financial  support  based  primarily 
upon  demonstrated  competence  of  the 
library  authorities  to  spend  money  wisely 
and  with  results  wholly  satisfactory  to 
the  community. 

The  community  owes  the  library  a 
tasteful,  substantial,  adequate  building, 
the  interior  planned  by  library  people  for 
library  purposes,  and  the  whole  set  upon 
an  appropriate  central  site. 

The  public  library  is  still  so  new  m 
many  places  that  it  is  fairly  entitled  to 
open-mindedness  and  patience,  and  the 
fullest  possible  understanding  of  its  work 
and  needs  on  the  part  of  those  persons 
and  institutions  that  are  potent  in  civic 
affairs  and  in  the  molding  of  public 
opinion.  Its  money  needs  should  never 
be  made  the  tail  of  the  kite  of  any  polit- 
ical party.  Its  staff  should  never  be  con- 
sidered as  offering  even  indirect  oppor- 
tunities for  patronage.  It  should  wel- 
come criticism  and  be  ready  to  meet  it, 
but  both  praise  and  blame  should  be  dis- 
criminating and  informed.  Its  work 
should  be  such  that  public  men  and  in- 
fluential citizens  will  be  ready  to  say  a 
good  word  for  it.  If  it  is  not,  the  leaders 
in  any  community  should  be  ready  to 
lend  a  hand  and  render  it  a  real  service 
in  the  direction  of  making  it  all  that  it 
should  be. 

These  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  despite  the  commercial  sound 
of  the  phrase,  are  very  unlike  those  at- 
taching to  parties  to  a  commercial  con- 
tract where  each  is  seeking  his  own  gain 
and  is  willing  to  secure  it  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  reciprocal  obligations 
recognized  between  library  and  commu- 
nity are  really  but  mutual  privileges  ar- 
ranged between  members  of  the  same 
social  family.  This  being  true,  there 
should  be  no  hint  of  suspicion  or  distrust 
between  the  library  and  any  part  of  its 
community.  The  frankest  understand- 
ing, the  heartiest  cooperation,  should  at 
all  times  characterize  both  library  and 
community  in  mutual  relations.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  at  all  times  that  what- 
ever either  interest  gains  or  gives  up  is 
not  lost  to  the  community  at  all,  but  that 


whatever  benefits  either  the  library  or  the 
community  benefits  both. 

The  library  should  recognize  that  these 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  community 
do  not  wholly  go  without  say.  They 
must  always  be  predicated  upon  desert. 
The  more  the  library  deserves,  the  more 
it  may  reasonably  expect,  and  the  rpore 
it  will  surely  get  in  both  material  and 
moral  support. 

No  community,  unaided,  can  make  a 
good  library.  No  poor  library  can  arouse 
and  hold  the  interest  of  any  community - 
as  fully  as  should  be  the  case.  There  is 
an  interrelation,  an  interaction  between 
library  and  community  which  can  alone 
achieve  the  ideal  relation  and  conditions. 
The  right  sort  of  a  library  board  and  a 
competent  library  staff  can  arouse  the 
interest  of  a  community  in  the  library 
in  a  way  wholly  undreamed  of  by  any 
community  which  has  never  known  the 
best  service.  Per  contra,  a  community 
earnestly  interested  in  securing  the  best 
library  and  having  within  itself  a  hand- 
ful of  zealous  spirits,  can  galvanize  into 
commendable  activity  the  most  listless, 
incompetent  and  inert  library  manage- 
ment. 


A  Good  Record 


Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

Referring  to  the  comparison  of  library 
statistics  in  Public  Libraries  (16:112- 
113),  we  concede  that  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, BuflFalo,  etc.,  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  showing  of  their  public 
libraries.  We  would  be  glad  to  learn 
what  other  libraries  of  smaller  size  are 
doing.  Wellington  township  has  3025 
people,  though  but  few  books  are  drawn 
outside  of  the  village  of  Wellington, 
which  has  2131  inhabitants.  The  library 
has  8090  V.  and  the  circulation  for  1910 
was  7.47  per  capita.  We  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  the  publication  of  this  article 
brings  a  response  from  other  small  libra- 
ries. E.  E.  Robinson,  Librarian. 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

[A  town  with  a  circulation  of  good  books 
on  that  basis  ought  to  be  proud  of  its  li- 
brary and  its  librarian. — Editor  P.  L.] 
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A  Recommendation 

Editor  Pudlic  Libraries  : 

Every  library  needs  Florence  N. 
Levy's  ''American  art  annual."*  We 
know  how  good  it  is,  because  in  doing 
work  connected  with  our  Museum  asso- 
ciation we  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
use  it.     It  is  indispensible. 

A  few  of  the  entries  from  the  table  of 
contents  show  better  than  anything  else 
how  broad  is  the  field  covered  by  this 
volume  and  how  useful  every  library  will 
find  it. 

CONTENTS. 

Professional  art  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

A  plea  for  industrial  art,  William  Sloan 
Coffin. 

Summary  of  art  school  reports. 

Tabulated  list  of  professional  art  schools. 

Tabulated  report  on  the  teaching  of  the  his- 
tory of  art. 

Reports  of  national  art  societies. 

Reports  of  the  architectural  societies. 

Reports  of  art  museums  and  art  societies. 

Reports  of  handicraft  societies. 

School  arts  societies. 

Women's  clubs  interested  in  art. 

Paintings  sold  at  auction,  igog-io,  tabulated 
report. 

Art  books  published,  1509-10. 

Art  Magazines. 

Newspapers  interested  in  art. 

Directory  of  officers  of  art  societies. 

Directory   of  lecturers   and  writers   on   art. 

J.  C.  D. 


A   Real  Cause  of  Complaint 

Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

We  borrowed  from  some  other  library 
a  very  good  idea,  1  forget  now  what  li- 
brary it  was.  The  idea  was  that  of  ex- 
changing directories  after  they  are  a  year 
old,  thiis  securing  a  good  collection  quite 
cheaply. 

Lately  we  have  had  this  experience, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  unduly  critical 
when  I  say  that  it  seems  not  creditable. 
We  sent  out  126  letters  oflFering  to  make 
these  exchanges.  These  letters  went  to 
libraries  in  towns  of  some  importance, 
not  to  villages.  Out  of  the  126  thus  ad- 
dressed, 76  failed  to  reply  at  all.  How 
do  you  account  for  this?  Most  libraries 
apparently  do  not  care  to  get  a  directory 


of  a  city  the  size  of  Newark.  Do  most 
of  these  libraries  think  Newark  is  a  grow- 
ing village,  not  large  enous:h  to  make  its 
directory  of  any  importance? 

Is  it  customary  for  60  per  cent  of  the 
larger  libraries  of  this  country  not  to 
answer  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  from  an- 
other library? 

J.  C.  Dana. 


•See    PuiJLic    LiBRARiKS,  May,   1911,  p.  vlli. 


Avoiding  Net  Prices 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

Allow  me  to  endorse  the  suggestion 
of  Librarian  (page  196,  May  number) 
that  librarians  resort  to  the  large  cir- 
culating libraries  of  England  in  order  to 
dish  the  iniquitous  publishers'  combine. 
I  have  been  doing  it  for  a  number  of 
years  past  with  the  greatest  success.  I 
have  been  so  successful  that  three  of  the 
large  publishing  houses  have  written  to 
me  asking  what  was  the  reason  for  the 
falling  off  in  my  orders.  I  told  them 
without  mincing  words,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  what  I  said  will  in  the  long 
run  bear  fruit.  A  point  I  strongly  en- 
forced was  this :  A  great  proportion  of 
the  books  published  are  as  dead  as  door 
mats  six  months  or  a  year  after  publica- 
tion. I  don't  mean  works  of  fiction.  To 
do  them  justice,  most  fictional  works 
have  a  longer  life  than  that.  I  mean 
books  of  travel,  biography,  essays  and 
general  literature.  Since  I  have  adopted 
the  waiting  policy  I  find  that  I  am  re- 
leased from  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
many  books  which  formerly  I  used  to 
try  as  a  matter  of  course  and  which, 
after  being  in  mild  request  for  six 
months,  ever  afterward  went  into  dusty 
desuetude.  I  could  mention  hundreds  oi 
books  which  I  have  not  bought  because 
after  six  months  they  were  not  only  on 
sale  as  remainders  or  second-hand,  but 
were  undeniably  dead ;  whereas  I  should 
certainly  have  bought  them  when  new 
had  it  not  been  for  the  practical  abolition 
of  discounts  to  libraries.  The  publishers 
have  too  hastily  assumed  that  they  were 
sure  of  the  library  business  anyhow.  Of 
course,  I  have  had  to  endure  some 
grumbling,   but   have   never   yet  met  a 
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grumbler  who  did  not  see  the  reasona- 
bleness of  my  position  when  I  explained 
it  to  him. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  in  con- 
tinuation of  '^Librarian's"  letter:  There 
is  no  need  to  employ  the  services  of  an 
agent,  and  the  books  travel  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper  by  post  than  in  any 
other  way.  Nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
case  in  which  there  was  difficulty  in 
credit  being  extended  to  any  library,  no 
matter  how  inflexible  a  *'cash''  rule  was 
supposed  to  be  in  force  with  the  seller. 
A  Canadian  Librarian. 


A  Chance  for  Librarians  to  Help 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

The  following  account  is  given  with  the 
hope  that  librarians  may  interest  them- 
selves in  helping  the  movement  in  other 
places : 

There  has  been  formed  in  New  York 
a  league  for  the  improvement  of  the 
children's  comic  supplement.  This  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  preliminary  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  League 
of  American  penwomen  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  body  started  out  with  the 
idea  of  suppressing  the  comic,  but  found 
it  had  a  certain  element  of  importance, 
and  has  therefore  turned  its  efforts  to- 
ward removing  vulgar  and  demoralizing 
elements.  As  a  result  of  the  protest  of 
some  6000  women,  the  standard  of  the 
Evening  Star  has  been  raised,  and  the 
improved  supplement  has  been  such  a 
business  success  that  other  papers  are 
beginning  to  take  notice.  In  New  York 
the  league,  under  the  direction  of  Per- 
cival  Chubb,  has  joined  with  other  as- 
sociations in  the  same  work,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  New  York  Her- 
ald are  discarding  the  vulgar  supple- 
ments. At  the  meeting  of  the  league, 
John  W.  Alexander  and  George  deFor- 
est  Brush  both  spoke  of  the  invention 
and  originality  displayed  by  the  comic 
artists.  Norman  Hapgood  also  com- 
mended the  effort.  The  fact  was  brought 
out  in  the  meeting  that  the  class  of  chil- 
dren to  be  protected  from  a  form  of 
humor    which    inculcates    disobedience, 


ridicule,  trickery,  sensationalism,  ugli- 
ness and  meanness  and  destroys  the  ex- 
quisite natural  qualities  of  the  young 
mind,  are  not  the  children  of  the  shel- 
tered nursery  life  to  whom  the  Sunday 
paper  is  only  a  seventh-day  incident  af- 
ter six  days  of  healthy  intellectual  food, 
but  the  children  of  the  poor  to  whom  the 
newspaper  is  the  chief  intellectual  food. 
These  children,  like  most  others,  have 
normal  instincts  and  keen  imaginations 
and  for  them  the  supplement  could  be 
made  a  traveling  library,  filling  out  what 
the  home,  the  school  and  the  library  give 
them  now.  The  elements  of  cleverness 
that  the  supplement  undoubtedly  has 
could.be  turned  into  channels  as  healthy 
as  the  humor  of  Lewis  Carroll  or  Peter 
Newell,  and  to  humor  could  be  added 
history  and  art  and  other  things  that 
make  quite  as  strong  and  vivid  an  appeal 
to  children. 

Approval  was  expressed  by  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell,  Brander  Mathews, 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
Rabbi  Silverman,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  ex- 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  others. 
Word  was  received  from  the  New  York 
World  offering  to  turn  over  its  entire 
supplement  on  some  Sunday,  to  be  illus- 
trated and  filled  by  the  staff  under  the 
direction  of  the  league. 

The  secretary  of  the  league  is  Mar- 
garet C.  Cummings,  477  West  144th 
street,  New  York.  F.  H.  R. 


At  the  library  institute  held  in  April 
at  Utica,  the  following  books  were  re- 
viewed and  recommendations  by  libra- 
rians presented :  *The  face  of  the 
fields,"  Sharp;  "The  enchanted  forest," 
Andrews;  "Essays  on  American  novel- 
ists," and  "Essays  on  Russian  novelists," 
Phelps;  "A  diplomatist's  wife  in  many 
lands,"  Eraser;  "Diaz,  the  master  of 
Mexico,"  Creelman;  "The  caravaners," 
by  the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  her  Ger- 
man garden;"  "End  of  the  song," 
Marks;  "Conservation  of  our  natural 
resources,"  \^an  Hise;  "Fight  for  conser- 
vation," "The  historic  Mohawk,"  Dief- 
endorf;  "The  piper,"  Peabody;  *Tn  the 
Catskills,"  by  Burroughs. 
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Public  Libraries  The  Pacific   Coast  library   contingent 

.MOMTHkv-KxcKrr  AuousT  AND  •■rTKMKN  was,  OH  tHc  wholc,  rdtlier  ttic  strongest 

Library  Bureau     '-     ~-     '-     '-     '-     Publishers  element  at  the  meeting,  and  the  reports  of 

M.  B.  AHERH — - — - — - — - — I — - — Editor  ^^^  work  of  that  Contingent  in  the  differ- 

Subscription $2  a  year  ^"^  sections  showed  a  high  standard  of 

Five  copies  to  one  library    -       -   $8  a  year  efficiency  and  aim.    The  entertainment  of 

Single  number 25  cents  the  local  people  was  delightful,  but  was 

Foreign  subscriptions     -      -    g2.25  a  year  rot  so  extended  as  to  interfere  with  the 

IBntared  as  eecond-cLass  matter  May  17,  1886,  at  the  Post-  mCeting^S  Or  personal  olaUS. 

olBceatChlca«o,m..  under  act  of  March  8,  1897.  or                     r 

—^—7 ; ^  ,^    ^    ^ — —7— --— The  meetine  showed  again  a  number 

B7  the  rales  of  the  banks  of  Chicago   an  Bxohange  ^                            ^ 

JwTnd°'i°nSI?.'*l;".SiVt?nrsu^^^^^  ^f  "ew  pcople  from  whom  it  is  safe  to 

mX%Me,?;honTdbls°ent!^'^°'^"  ^'"'^'  ^^  '"''""'"  expcct  the  big  things  in  library  work  in 

When  a  change  of  address  Is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the    f  UturC.      One    who   had    been    present 

the  old  address  mast  be  giren.    The  notice  sboald  be  sent  r                        «                           1  <                    •  1                 £ 

two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect.  for    SCVCral   ycarS    COUld    SCC   eVldcnceS  01 

If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magasine  discon-  •    j*    -j       1        _     4.1^      ^          11  «^   _r  J^«.-.-.:^»« 

tinned  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  indlVlGUal  grOWtU  aS  WCil  aS  01  Oetenora- 

effect  should  be  sent.    Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con-  .                .    .                        •    1        -n    ^             1 

tinuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired.                        ^   .  tiOll    Of    promising    material.       pUt   OU   the 

Copies  falling  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  in  the  ,     «      ^,  t  -.    1      *r  -.u      *v, 

mails,  will  be  duplicated  without  charge  if  request  to  do  so  wjiolc  the  general  personnel  ot  the  gatn- 

is  reoelTed  within  8U  days  after  publication.     Later  than  ^         ,•**.,                   j      .t, 

thatdoplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  regular  rates  ering    WaS    OI    a    little    higher    grade   than 

.                     before — a  sure  sign  of  growth.  The  post- 

The  Pasadena  meeting  — One    can    say  conference  trip  for  tho.se  who  traveled  in 

'  without  disparagement  of  other  meetings  ^"X   considerable  number  toward  home 

that  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  Cali-  ^^as    a   repetition   of  the   old    stor)'-of 

fornia.   for  that  was  what  it  amounted  abundant  hospitality,  courteous  reception 

♦^  •«  4.u^  J  r  ^u  I  ^  .  and  an  expression  of  good  will  and  in- 
to m  the  end,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  ,     ^        .     .      ,^        ... 

^.         .              ,                ^-  terest  that  was  in  itself  an  inspiration, 
meetings  in  recent  years.     There  was  a 

variety  in  the  program  at  Pasadena  that  Coincidences  In  the  California  meetings  of 

kept  up  intere.st  in  the  meetings  to  the  ^'  L- A.- When   the   A.  L.   A.  held  its 

last  and  the  papers  were  unusually  worth  ^"^^^^^"g  ^"  ^890,  State  librarian  Dewey  ot 

while.    A  large  number  of  comparatively  ^^'''^   York    was    elected    president,  but 

newcomers,    mostly    from    th^    western  t^und  it  impossible  to  attend  the  meeting 

country,    were    present,   adding   interest  the  following  year  in  California  on  ac- 

and   enthusiasm  to  the  gatherings,  both  count  of  the  duties  connected   with  his 

professionally  and  socially.     The  accom-  position   in  Albany.     A  singular  coinci- 

modations  at  the   Maryland  hotel   were  clence  lies  in  the  fact  that  State  librarian 

unusually    well    suited   and    comfortable  Wyer  of  New  York  was  elected  president 

and  the  hosts  of  the  occasion  were  most  last  year,  but  was  not  able  to  go  to  Cali- 

attentive  and  courteous.    The  absence  of  fornia  this  year  on  account  of  duties  at 

President  Wyer,  whose  long  and  efficient  Albany. 

service  as  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  has  Another  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
made  him  an  important  and  familiar  with  the  California  meetings  of  A.  L.  A. 
factor  in  its  annual  meetings,  was  felt  on  was  that  the  man  who  was  elected  presi- 
all  occasions,  but  the  change  of  presiding  dent  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1891  was  libra- 
officer  at  each  session  had  rather  a  pleas-  rian  of  Milwaukee  at  the  time  and 
ant  efTect  than  otherwise.  shortly  afterward  left  the  country  under 
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fv  cloud.  The  one  who  took  up  the 
library  work  which  he  betrayed,  and  so 
ably  made  it  noted  for  its  efficiency,  an 
example,  in  fact,  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, was  at  the  late  California  meeting 
elected  president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  but 
here  the  connection  ends. 

Mrs  Theresa  West  Elmendorf,  the  first 
woman  to  be  honored  by  the  association 
with  its  presidency,  comes  into  the  office 
by  right  of  achievement  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  woman  in  the  library  field 
and  of  an  equal  grade  with  that  of  any 
man.  Her  wholesome,  sympathetic  atti- 
tude toward  library  work  and  workers  has 
been  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  craft 
and  her  freedom  from  personal  ambition 
has  made  her  a  valuable  aid  in  developing 
the  power  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Her  literary 
taste  and  bibliographic  instinct  have  been 
freely  used  in  behalf  of  library  publica- 
tions in  general  and  her  editorial  wis- 
dom has  prevailed  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance to  the  betterment  of  A.  L.  A.  pub- 
lications. 

Her  election  to  the  presidency  is  a 
well-earned,  a  well-deserved  honor,  mark- 
ing an  epoch  in  which  the  A.  L.  A.  hon- 
ored itself  in  honoring  her. 

Retirement  of  Mr  Fletcher  —  It  is  with 
mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  pleasure 
that  the  retirement  of  W.  I.  Fletcher,  of 
Amherst  college,  from  active  library 
work  is  recorded.  Regret  accompanies 
the  thought  that  he  no  longer  can  be 
counted  among  the  active  librarians,  or 
called  upon  for  those  notable  contribu- 
tions in  association  service  which  in  for- 
mer years  were  valuable  aids  in  building 
up  the  present  structure  of  cooperation. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  realize  that  he  volun- 
tarily lays  down  the  work  when  he  has 
accomplished  so  much  that  has  been  and 
will  long  continue  to  be  helpful,  that  his 
well-earned  rest  comes  to  him  while  he 
still  enjoys  his  usual  faculties  and  that 
the  library  world  may  still  expect  in  his 
greater  leisure  a  continuance  of  his  inter- 
est and  valuable  advice. 

Mr  Fletcher  has  always  been  a  per- 


sonal favorite  among  librarians  and  to 
the  younger  members  he  was  always  sin- 
gularly kind  and  helpful.  His  genial  per- 
sonality, his  preference  for  things  of 
good  repute,  his  contribution  to  the  cul- 
tural side  of  life,  his  loyalty  to  friends 
and  his  manliness  of  character  have  en- 
deared him  to  a  multitude  of  fellow-work- 
ers who  see  in  him  one  worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence and  praise. 


The  New  President  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Mrs  Theresa  Hubbell  West  Elmen- 
dorf is  a  native  of  Wisconsin  and  spent 
her  life  in  that  state  up  to  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  She  joined  the  staflF  of 
the  Milwaukee  public  library  in  1880 
and  continued  in  its  service,  serving  as 
chief  librarian  from  1892  until  her  mar- 
riage with  H.  L.  Elmendorf  in  1896. 
On  the  election  of  the  latter  as  librarian 
of  Buffalo  public  library,  in  1897,  she 
became  bibliographer  of  the  institution, 
where  she  remained  until  her  election 
as  vice-librarian  of  Buffalo  public  li- 
brary, Aug.  I,  1906. 

She  acted  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  catalog,  edition  ©f  1904,  and 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  li- 
brary periodicals  and  literary  journals. 
She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Wisconsin  library  association  and  an 
active  member  in  its  meetings  until 
her  marriage.  She  has  been  president 
of  the  New  York  state  library  associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  many  of  its  im- 
portant committees.  She  was  vice- 
president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  1895-1896  and 
1908-1911.  She  has  been  the  official 
representative  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  a  num- 
ber of  state  meetings  and  has  appeared 
before  various  associations  in  the  pro- 
paganda of  library  work.  She  is  the 
first  woman  to  have  been  elected  the 
head  of  any  national  library  association 
and  is  a  suitable  part  of  the  trio  of 
notable  women  occupying  similar  posi- 
tions, the  others  being  Mrs  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  president  of  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  Jane  Adams, 
lately  president  of  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
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Pasadena    meeting,    May    1&-24,    1911— The 
Journey  there 

A  party  of  nearly  150  aboard  a  special 
train,  all  eager,  expectant  and  ready  to 
enjoy  whatever  came,  started  from  Chi- 
cago on  Saturday  evening,  May  13,  for 
the  "Pasadena  meeting."  The  party 
from  east  of  Qiicago  arrived  at  3  o'clock 
and  were  welcomed  by  local  members 
at  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  and  shown  the 
Child  Welfare  exhibit  or  any  other  point 
of  interest  chosen.  Sunday  found  the 
party  at  Kansas  City,  where  a  large  con- 
tingent came  aboard  from  places  south 
of  Chicago.  Sunday  rolled  over  the 
party  hurrying  through  Kansas.  Mon- 
day a.  m.  ushered  in  the  interesting 
scenery  backed  by  snow-capped  moun- 
tain in  southern  Colorado.  Among  the 
company  few  had  seen  this  part  of  the 
country  before,  and  admiration,  not  un- 
mixed with  surprise  and  awe,  was  ex- 
pressed. At  noon  the  train  stopped  for 
two  hours  at  Albuquerque,  where  various 
customs  and  costumes  added  interest  to 
the  heavenly  rest  of  the  wide  verandas  of 
the  station  hotel.  Visits  to  curio  shops 
and  the  old  church  filled  the  time  for 
many. 

A  climb  up  the  hill,  up  the  ladders  of 
the  small  dwelling  places  of  the  Laguna 
Indians  later  on  the  journey  answered  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  as  to  what  was  there, 
but  not  to  the  universal  question  of  "How 
do  they  live  here  ?"  Tuesday  a.  m.  found 
the  party  disembarking  at  the  El  Tovar 
hotel  on  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado.  The  overpowering 
beauty  of  the  canon  has  beggared  the 
descriptive  powers  of  many,  more  plenti- 
fully endowed  than  the  writer,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  said  here  that  has  not  already 
been  better  expressed  elsewhere.  It  can- 
not be  described ;  it  must  be  seen,  and 
even  then  one  has  only  a  feeling  of  in- 
significance expressed,  perhaps,  in  "What 
shadows  we  are  and  what  shadows  we 
pursue !"  Walks  and  drives,  following 
trails  and  climbing  plateaus  filled  the 
hours  of  the  two  days'  stay.  A  number 
of  the  men  properly  garbed  went  down 
to  the  river's  brink  afoot  and  tried  to 


look  happy  over  it  during  the  next  36 
hours,  likewise^  did  those  who  rode  the 
mules.  Less  active  persons  sat  and  gazed 
for  hours  at  the  changing  colors  of  the 
gorges,  chasms  and  peaks,  heedless  of  the 
lobster  pink  the  open  air  bestowed  on 
their  faces.  It  was  an  event  long  to  be 
remembered.  The  hotel  was  good,  the 
service  all  that  could  be  asked,  though 
why  Raymond  Whitcomb  should  have 
sent  two  parties  there  at  the  same  time, 
each  of  which  contained  more  people  than 
the  hotel  had  rooms  was  an  unanswered 
question  that  caused  the  wrath  of  many 
to  boil  at  being  stowed  away,  often  with 
four  in  a  room. 

The  next  day's  ride  was  over  the  al- 
kali plains  and  everyone  rejoiced  when 
the  afternoon  brought  with  it  the  culti- 
vated lands  and  beautiful  flower  gardens 
of  California. 

The  goal  of  the  journey  was  reached 
.on  Thursday  p.  m.,  and  a  tired  but  very 
happy  crowd  availed  itself  of  the  com- 
fort of  the  Maryland.  A  large  company 
of  librarians  had  already  reached  Pasa- 
dena and  many  friends  were  greeting  each 
other  every  hour  till  late  at  night.  A 
most  cordial  welcome  was  extended  for- 
mally by  representative  citizens  and  was 
responded  to  by  Ex-president  Green  in 
President  Wyer's  absence. 

First  session 

The  first  general  session  was  presided 
over  by  Ex-president  Frank  P.  Hill.  A 
letter  was  read  from  President  Wyer 
expressing  his  regret  at  his  unavoidable 
absence.  Resolutions  of  regret  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  disaster  that  had  come  to 
the  New  York  State  library  were  passed 
and  ordered  forwarded  to  President 
Wyer.  A  resolution  expressing  sympathy 
at  the  severe  illness  of  Miss  Russ,  libra- 
rian at  Pasadena,  who  was  also  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements,  was 
passed. 

The  secretary's  report  for  the  work  of 
the  past  year  showed  small  ground  for 
the  complaint  in  some  quarters  that 
A.  L.  A.  was  doing  little  work. 

President  Wyer's  address  was  read 
by  W.  C.  Lane  of  Harvard  university 
and  was  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 
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In  his  address,  '*Is  library  censorship 
desirable?''  William  Huntington  Wright, 
literary  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
might  be  said  to  have  attained  his  object, 
to  make  the  librarians  catch  their  breath. 
At  any  rate  he  did  wake  up  the  audience. 
One  of  the  commendable  things  in  his 
address  was  his  laying  aside  each  sheet 
when  he  was  through  with  it  so  that  the 
listeners  were  able  to  know  how  rapidly 
he  approached  the  end. 

Second  session 

The  second  general  session  on  Satur- 
ady  morning,  presided  over  by  Ex-presi- 
dent C.  W.  Andrews,  of  the  John  Crerar 
library,  Chicago,  was  a  most  interesting 
session  in  many  ways.  Two  topics  nearly 
related  to  public  questions  and  utterly 
free  from  technicalities  were  presented 
in  carefully  prepared  addresses,  logically 
constnicted,  illustrated  by  concrete  exam- 
ples and  delivered  free  from  cant  and 
affectation.  The  A.  L  A.  conference 
would  be  the  more  valuable  and  interest- 
ing for  more  papers  like  those  of  Miss' 
Tyler,  Mr  Jennings  and  Mr  Browne. 

Miss  Tyler  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  a  more  definite  placing  of  the  library 
in  the  plan  of  the  commission  form  of 
government.  Its  place  and  funds  are  in- 
definite at  present.  Mr  Jennings  made 
plain  the  inexpediency  of  applying  mu- 
nicipal civil  service  control  to  the  con- 
duct of  library  affairs.  Only  nine  libra- 
ries out  of  53  of  the  first-class  in  size  are 
under  municipal  civil  service,  and  these, 
he  said,  are  not  first-class  in  work.* 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  par- 
ticipated in  by  Mr  Hill,  Mr  Blackwelder, 
Miss  Wood  and  others. 

C.  H.  Brown  of  Brooklyn  made  a 
plea  for  great  freedom  and  room  for 
initiative  work  for  branch  librarians. 
Miss  Howard  of  Pittsburg  illustrated  the 
relations  of  a  branch  library  to  the  com- 
munity by  telling  of  the  work  of  the 
Wylie  branch  library  of  Pittsburg. 

A  rare  treat  was  the  presence,  personal- 
ity and  addresst  of  Francis  F.  Browne, 
editor  of  the  Dial  of  Chicago. 

*Much  of  this  material  haa  already  appeared 
In  P.  L*   See  P.  L.  14:  209.  212,  250. 

tAn  epitome  of  Mr  Browne's  address  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  P.  L. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pasadena  woman's  club.  An  illustrated 
lecture  on  '^Children's  rooms  in  libra- 
ries :  Why  ?"  by  Henry  E.  Legler  of  Chi- 
cago, pointed  out  definitely  the  educa- 
tional power  of  this  part  of  library  work. 

The  third  session 

The  third  general  session  was  held  on 
Monday  morning,  presided  over  by  Ex- 
president  Henry  J.  Carr,  Scranton,  Pa. 
The  first  address  wa§  given  by  Matthew 
S.  Dudgeon  of  Wisconsin  on  **Adminis- 
trative  units  iiT  library  extension,"  point- 
ing out  the  values  and  difficulties  in  the 
three  forms,  the  township,  the  county  and 
the  state. 

Harriet  G.  Eddy,  county  organizer  of 
the  California  state  library,  outlined  the 
plan  of  the  California  county  free  libra- 
ries. Miss  Eddy  is  an  enthusiast  in  the 
work  of  the  county  library,  and  through 
a  very  interesting  recital  of  personal  ex- 
perience in  developing  county  libraries 
showed  plainly  her  belief  in  the  county 
unit  as  the  one  most  practical  and  eflfect- 
ive  for  large  areas  of  sparsely  settled  ter- 
ritory. 

Mary  Frances  Isom,  librarian  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  gave  an  outline  of  the  new 
Oregon  law,  as  it  applies  particularly  to 
the  county  in  which  the  Portland  library 
is  situated.  The  conditions  are  ideal  for 
effective  work. 

Miss  Metz,  of  the  Brumback  library. 
Van  Wert  county,  Ohio,  reviewed  the 
operation  for  10  years  of  this  county 
library  with  the  greatest  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

"The  basis  of  support  for  public  library 
work,*'  by  F.  F.  Hopper  of  Tacoma,  was 
a  strong  paper,  and  will  doubtless  form 
the  basis  for  effective  discussion  later. 
This  paper  is  given  on  page  . . 

The  representative  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
Arthur  Henry  Chamberlin.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  his  address  on 
"Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  library 
as  an  educational  factor,"  called  for 
closer  relations  between  teachers  and 
librarians.  He  asked  the  librarian  to  go 
more  than  half  way  in  meeting  the  teach- 
ers until  such  a  time  as  a  better  under- 
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standing  of  the  power  of  library  service 
in  educational  work  was  held  by  the 
teachers.  He  emphasized  again  the  value 
to  each  of  a  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

The  fourth  session 

The  fourth  general  session  was  held 
on  Tuesday  morning,  presided  over  by 
Ex-president  A.  E.  Bostwick  of  St  Louis. 

The  first  address  was  an  illustrated 
paper  on  ''Materials  and  methods  in 
book-binding,"  supplementary  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  exhibit,  by  Cedric  Oliv- 
ers of  Brooklyn.  Mr  Chivers*  paper  was 
very  interesting,  full  of  definite  state- 
ments and  statistics,  and  must  be  seen  in 
its  entirety  to  get  the  full  power  of  it. 
He  spoke  of  the  processes  of  toughening 
paper  by  diflFerent  solutions  and  referred 
to  the  relative  value  of  cotton  and 
leather  for  binding  purposes,  with  the 
decision  in  favor  of  leather.  He  quoted 
the  Art  society  of  London  as  saying  that 
niger  is  the  best  leather  that  has  yet  been 
used,  and  gave  the  value  of  leathers  in 
binding  in  the  following  order:  niger, 
pig,  sheep,  roan,  morocco. 

Frank  P.  Hill,  of  the  committee  to  con- 
fer with  publishers  of  newspapers  on  the 
deterioration  of  newspaper  paper,  re- 
ported proeress  and  asked  for  continua- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Benjamin  L  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  /addressed  the 
meeting  in  rather  a  facetious  spirit,  refer- 
ring to  methods  used  in  libraries.  He 
said  that  method  is  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  wearv  land,  but  it  has 
slain  its  thousands.  He  warned  his  audi- 
ence agains:  drifting,  saying  that  the  lack 
of  definite  purpose  causes  death.  A  cer- 
tain work  of  the  public  library  is  to  help 
men  out  of  prejudices,  to  liberate  them 
from  the  slavery  of  outside  influences, 
from  their  own  prejudices  and  false  fears. 
Reading  has  made  development  a  device 
whereby  voice  is  recorded  and  record  has 
made  us  free. 

The  address  of  President  J-  A.  B. 
Scherer,  of  Throop  Polytechnic  institute, 
Pasadena,  was  full  of  inspiration  and  was 
one  of  the  best  presentations  the  A.  L.  A. 
has  ever  had. 


The  fifth  general  session  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  was  a  joint  meeting  be- 
tween the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  California 
Library  association.  Miss  Tyler,  acting 
as  president,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  turned  the  program  over  to  Presi- 
dent Ripley,  of  the  California  Library 
association,  who  introduced  the  speakers 
of  the  afternoon. 

The  first  speaker  was  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson  of  California,  who  spoke  on  the 
state  issues  before  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  in  doing  so  made  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  '^Recall,"  "Initiative  and  referen- 
dum,** the  way  legislation  is  effected,  and 
the  civic  duty  of  today. 

He  was  followed  by  Lincoln  SteflFens. 
who  made  a  strong  plea  for  librarians  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  work  of  building 
a  stronger  civic  righteousness  and  clearer 
view  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  a 
more  intelligent,  unselfish  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs. 

George  Wharton  James,  a  California 
writer,  in  a  speech  of  75  minutes,  in 
which  he  used  every  superlative  in  the 
English  language,  claimed  Omega  for  the 
state  of  California.  Everything,  accord- 
ing to  his  story,  that  can  be  listed  as  great, 
good  or  beautiful  had  its  beginning  or 
end,  sometimes  both,  in  that  state.  He 
omitted  Dante  and  Homer,  as  well  as 
Uncle  Joe  Henderson,  the  Sweet  Singer 
of  Michigan,  and  the  Poet  of  Alamo,  but 
he  got  about  everybody  else. 

At  the  close  of  the  California  program 
the  association  went  into  a  business  ses- 
sion and  received  the  reports  from  the 
executive  board  and  council.  The  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  incoming  year  are : 

President,  Mrs  Therese  West  Elmen- 
dorf,  vice-librarian  of  BuflFalo  public 
library;  first  vice-president,  Henry  E. 
Legler,  librarian,  Chicago  public  library ; 
second  vice-president,  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer,  director  of  the  New  York  City 
library  school.  Members  of  council: 
Chalmers  Hadley,  librarian  of  Denver: 
J.  L.  Gillis.  state  Irbrarian  of  California : 
Mary  S.  Titcomb,  librarian  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md. ;  Sarah  B.  Askew,  assistant 
state  librarian,  New  Jersey;  A.  S.  Root, 
librarian  of  Oberlin  college,  Ohio ;  O.  E. 
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S.  Scholefield,  provincial  librarian  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia ;  George  H.  Locke,  librarian 
of  Toronto;  Grace  D.  Rose,  librarian  of 
Davenport,  la.,  and  Clara  A.  Baldwin, 
Minnesota  library  commission. 

A  resolution  of  greeting  to  Helen  E. 
Haines,  for  many  years  recorder  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  was  passed  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution was  offered  by  Mary  E.  Ahern : 

Amend  sec.  14  of  the  constitution  by  strik- 
ing out  such  provision  as  is  therein  made 
for  the  election  of  twenty-five  members  of 
the  council  by  ballot  of  the  said  council  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  as  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  section  on  mem- 
bership: 

Other  members  may  be  added  under  such 
conditions  or  restrictions  as  the  association 
may  determine  by  resolution  adopted  at  any 
annual  conference  thereof,  notice  of  sucn 
proposed  change  having  been  given  not 
later  than  one  month  prior  to  the  date  of 
conference. 

So  that  said  sec.  14,  as  amended,  shall 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  Membership.  The  council  shall 
consist  of  the  executive  board,  all  ex-presi- 
dents of  the  association  who  continue  as 
members  thereof,  all  presidents  of  affiliated 
societies  who  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  twenty-five  members  elected  by 
the  association  at  large.  The  elected  mem- 
bers shall  be  chosen  five  each  year  by  the 
association,  to  hold  office  for  five  years. 

Other  members  may  be  added  under  such 
conditions  or  restrictions  as  the  association 
may  determine  by  resolution  adopted  at  any 
annual  conference  thereof,  notice  of  such 
proposed  change  having  been  given  not 
later  than  one  month  prior  to  the  date  of 
conference. 

It  was  ably  seconded  and  supported 
by  Henry  E.  Legler  and  others.  It  was 
opposed  by  Qement  W.  Andrews,  Frank 
P.  Hill  and  Paul  Blackwelder  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  understand  its 
provision.  Miss  Ahern  explained  that 
the  object  of  the  first  paragraph  was  to 
deprive  the  council  of  its  present  power 
to  elect  twenty-five  of  its  own  members, 
thus  leaving  the  election  of  the  council 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  association. 
The  second  paragraph  provided  for  the 
early  admission  to  the  council  of  such 
delegates  from  the  State  associations  as 
might  be  provided  for  under  the  new  affil- 
iation which  had  already  been  authorized 
by  the  association.    The  objectors  seemed 


to  fear  that  the  effect  of  placing  so  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  association 
might  be  detrimental  to  its  best  interests 
and  voted  in  the  negative.  The  matter  of 
voting  institutional  membership  was 
raised,  but  the  chairman  ruled  their  ad- 
mission and  the  vote  resulted  in  50  af- 
firmative and  14  negative,  there  being  in 
reality  seven  persons  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  each  one  voting  the  membership 
of  his  library.  Lacking  one  vote  neces- 
sary to  the  three-fourths  demanded  by 
the  constitution  the  amendment  was  de- 
clared lost. 

In  the  absence  of  the  incoming  presi- 
dent, the  gavel  for  19 12  was  turned  over 
by  Miss  Tyler  to  Mr  Legler,  who  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words  pledged  the  execu- 
tive board  of  1912  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  association  and  its  work. 

Thui*sday  was  a  day  of  local  visiting  in 
the  surrounding  country.  More  than  50 
of  the  visitors  left  Pasadena  in  the  early 
morning  for  Riverside,  where  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  place  entertained  them 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Daniels,  libra- 
rian of  Riverside,  and  Mr  James  of  Los 
Angeles.  Through  the  generous  courtesy 
of  the  citizens,  automobiles  were  in  serv- 
ice in  the  afternoon  for  visiting  the  sur- 
rounding countryside  to  see  orange 
groves,  packing  houses  and  other  indus- 
trial interests.  The  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  visit,  however,  was  the  ride  up  to 
and  the  view  from  the  top  of  Mt  Ribo- 
deau.  One  visitor,  expressed  the  feeling 
of  all  when  he  said  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
on  the  apex  of  the  world  and  a  complete 
view  of  the  latter  lay  before  him.  A 
number  of  the  more  indefatigable  pro- 
ceeded to  Redlands,  where  they  were 
treated  to  a  ride  up  to  the  Smiley 
Heights.  Surely  it  was  a  scene  such  as 
they  beheld  there  that  induced  the  poet  to 
say  "Beauty  lingers  everywhere."  A 
visit  to  the  public  library  was  made  most 
pleasant  by  delicious  refreshments  and 
interesting  by  the  attention  of  the  libra- 
rian, Miss  Chapin,  and  her  trustees,  who 
showed  the  visitors  over  this  unique  in- 
stitution. It  was  a  tired  but  happy  party 
that  returned  late  in  the  evening  to  Hotel 
Maryland  to  put  the  final  touches  to  the 
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preparations  for  the  final  departure  from 
Pasadena  at  the  close  of  a  most  delight- 
ful ID  days. 

Committee  reports 

Printed  reports  of  many  of  the  commit- 
tees were  presented  in  advance  and  were 
simply  referred  to  in  passing  without 
action. 

N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  for  the  committee 
on  exchange  of  duplicates,  reported  ad- 
versely as  to  the  practicability  of  a  gen- 
eral scheme,  but  suggested  its  manage- 
ment by  one  or  two  large  libraries. 

W.  C.  Lane,  for  the  committee  on  co- 
ordination of  college  libraries,  reported 
that  unless  an  endowment  of  about  $50,- 
000  were  obtained  to  support  the  work, 
it  could  not  be  successfully  done.  The  re- 
port recognized  the  value  of  the  work 
done  along  these  lines  by  L.  C.  and 
hoped  that  this  work  might  be  continued 
and  supported. 

Mary  Eileen  Ahem,  for  the  commit- 
tee on  co-operation  with  N.  E.  A.,  re- 
ported the  abandonment  of  the  proposal 
to  abolish  the  library  department  of 
N.  E.  A. ;  the  important  material  pre- 
sented at  the.1910  meeting  of  the  same; 
the  value  of  library  meetings  in  connec- 
tion with  state  teachers'  meetings;  a 
place  on  the  annual  program  for  discus- 
sion of  problems  common  to  libraries 
and  schools,  and  the  need  and  value  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  colleges  in  the 
use  of  books. 

The  committee  on  bookbinding  re- 
ported On  securing  a  cloth  binding  of  the 
eleventh  edition  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  and  on  two  binders  for  magazines. 

A.  S.  Root  reported  for  the  committee 
on  library  training  that  it  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  examine  the  library  schools 
at  first  hand,  but  reported  changes  and 
additions  as  given  by  the  directors. 

The  financial  report  contains  the  fol- 
lowing items  among  others  for  1910: 

Carnegie  fund  income $6801 

Carnegie  fund  disbursement 4313 

Amount  of  endowment  fund 71 11 

Income  of  endowment  fund 505 

Receipts  by  treasurer 6629 

Disbursements    43^3 

Cash  on  hand,  January,  191 1 2487 


Treasurer's  report 

January  to  April,  191 1,  inclusive: 

A.  L.  A. 

Receipts    $6629.78 

(Incl.  balance  of  $2425.97, 
Jan.  3,  191 1 ) 
Expenses    2134.03 


Balance $449575 

Pub.  Board 

Receipts   $5972.19 

(Incl.  balance  of  $862.84, 
Jan.  3,  191 1 ) 

Expenses    371 1.86 


Balance    $2260.33 

Secretary's   report 

Secretary  Utley  reviews  the  work  of 
the  office  for  the  second  year  in  perma- 
nent headquarters.  He  calls  special  at- 
tention to  the  increased  growth  of  rou- 
tine work  in  issuing  the  publications, 
their  sale,  bookkeeping,  correspondence 
•averaging  40  letters  a  day,  etc.  The  cor- 
respondence of  the  past  year  covers  iiot 
only  every  state  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  15  foreign  countries.  The  pub- 
licity work  has  grown,  but  is  limited  by 
the  small  amount  of  money  available  for 
this  purpose. 

The  variety  of  the  work  presented  is 
almost  bewildering.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  time  of  the  Secretary  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  of  the  office  staff  are 
occupied  in  work  connected  with  the  pub- 
lishing board.  The  office  has  sold  10,273 
copies  of  its  publications 'at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $4,778. 

The  report  contains  a  strong  plea  for 
larger  membership,  and  urges  librarians 
to  become  interested  in  extending  mem- 
bership in  the  association.  On  May  4, 
191 1,  there  were  2,118  members  enrolled, 
of  which  284  were  institutional  members. 
During  the  past  year  296  new  members 
have  joined  the  association,  of  which  53 
were  institutional  members.  In  1910, 
320  new  members  joined,  and  137  al- 
lowed their  membership  to  lapse. 

The  demand  for  an  official  representa- 
tive of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  various  library 
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meetings  is  greater  than  can  be  met.  Dur- 
ing the  year  14  representations  were 
made  by  Mr  Hadley,  Mr  Legler,  Mrs 
Elmendorf,  Dr  Bostwick  and  Secretary 
Utley. 

Report  of  council  meetings 

There  were  two  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cil during  the  week.  The  affiliation  of 
the  State  libraries  associations  with  A. 
L.  A.  was  discussed  at  the  first  meeting. 
Miss  Tyler  reviewed  the  work  accom- 
plished, outlined  its  present  status  and 
presented  resolutions  which  were  adopted. 
The  substance  of  the  resolutions  was  as 
follows : 

The  A.  L.  A.  council  favors  some  form 
of  connection  of  the  state  and  provincial 
associations  with  the  A.  L.  A. ;  recom- 
mended that  the  committee  continue  its 
investigation  and  present  a  basis  for  such 
connection  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of 
the  council.  That  the  council  recommend 
to  the  program  committee  of  191 2  a 
place  where  the  officers  and  representa- 
tives of  state  and  provincial  associations 
may  discuss  topics  relating  to  the  connec- 
tidn  with  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  that  thtf* sec- 
retary notify  various  organizations  of  the 
proposed  meeting. 

The  application  of  the  Special  library 
associations  for  affiliation  with  the  A.  L. 
A.  came  before  the  council,  and  it  was 
voted  that  the  council  grant  the  request 
subject  to  the  conditions  now  governing 
this  relationship  and  those  which  may  be 
adopted  hereafter,  and  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  formulate  con- 
ditions of  affiliation  for  all  except  local, 
state  and  provincial  associations.  The 
chair  appointed  on  this  committee  Dr 
Herbert  Putnam,  Mary  F.  Isom  and 
Oement  W.  Andrews. 

Mr  Bowker  called  attention  to  recent 
work  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  Eu- 
ropean countries  on  printed  cards  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  some  eflfort 
should  be  made  to  induce  foreign  coun- 
tries to  supplement,  not  duplicate,  the 
A.  L.  A.  work;  that  it  would  probably 
be  desirable  for  each  country  to  have  its 
own  code,  but  that  a  national  committee 
on  codes  might  be  able  to  fuse  many  par- 
ticular items.     It  was  voted  that  a  com- 


mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  promote  the  development  of  printed 
cards  in  connection  with  international  ar- 
rangements. The  following  committee 
was  appointed:  Messrs  Lane,  Andrews, 
Hastings,  Anderson  and  Hanson. 

The  subject  of  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  libraries  was  presented  by  Mr  Ranck, 
and  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  matter  for 
a  special  topic  for  the  mid-winter  meeting 
and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  secure  in- 
formation concerning  it.  Mr  Ranck  was 
made  the  chairman  of  the  committee  with 
power  to  complete  the  same. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  council 
Mr  Lane  presented  the  matter  of  a  mu- 
nicipal year  book,  and  it  was  voted  that 
a  publication  that  would  furnish  accurate 
and  desirable  information  on  municipal 
affairs  would  meet  a  real  need.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  recording  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  return  of  state  libraries, 
or  other  libraries,  to  the  spoils  system. 
The  resolution  was  rather  comprehensive 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  secretary  of  the 
association  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
to  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Goddard  presented  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  covering  the  follow- 
ing points : 

Libraries  are  handicapped  through  lack 
of  definite  information  as  to  what  publi- 
cations have  been  issued  by  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  until  the  receipt 
of  the  monthly  catalog  of  the  monthly 
publications,  which  is  not  published  un- 
til several  weeks  after  the  period  of  each 
issue,  and  that  the  superintendents  of 
documents  be  especially  urged  to  issue, 
if  possible,  a  daily  or  weekly  check  list 
of  all  government  publications  issued  by 
the  several  departments  at  Washington, 
so  that  the  librarians  may  be  informed 
concerning  the  many  documents  and  re- 
ports now  called  for  after  having  been 
mentioned  in  the  daily  press.  This  in- 
i*ormation  should  be  regularly  supplied  to 
the  depository  libraries  also. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  about 
something  in  the  nature  of  reciprocity  in 
public  documents  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  that  representa- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  two  govern- 
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ments  looking  toward  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  by  which  the  superintendent 
of  documents  at  Washington  could  be 
made  an  agent  of  Canadian  public  docu- 
ments to  American  libraries  and  the 
King's  printer  at  Ottawa  an  agent  for  the 
distribution  of  the  United  States  docu- 
ments to  Canadian  libraries.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  executive  board. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  petition  of  agricultural  librarians  for 
a  section  reported,  through  Miss  Marvin, 
approval  of  the  petition.  It  was  there- 
fore voted  th?it  an  agricultural  librarian's 
section  be  created. 

Trustees'  meeting 

A  meeting  of  a  number  of  trustees  was 
held  informally  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  20.  Judge  M.  T.  Owens  of  Whit- 
tier,  Cal.,  was  made  chairman  and  M.  E. 
Ahern  secretary. 

Mr  Bostwick  of  St  Louis  outlined  the 
customs  of  trustees  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  He  showed  plainly  that 
trustees  and  librarians  have  certain  du- 
ties in  common  but  not  in  general  which 
each  is  to  perform  to  obtain  certain  re- 
sults. The  trustees  should  decide  the 
general  policy  of  the  library  and  require 
the  executive  officer  to  do  the  work,  leav- 
ing all  details  of  management  and  admin- 
istration in  his  hands.  A  large  board  is 
unwieldy ;  it  is  hard  to  obtain  a  quorum, 
and  in  most  cases  a  few  members  perform 
all  the  work,  so  it  is  better  to  have  a 
small  board  of  three,  or  five  persons  at 
the  most. 

Mr  Dudgeon  of  Wisconsin  outlined 
conditions  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  law 
provides  five  trustees,  one  from  the  school 
authorities,  one  from  the  council  and 
three  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Mr  Bow- 
ker  told  of  a  board  of  50  members  in  the 
Brooklyn  institute  of  natural  science, 
where  a  few  people  did  all  the  work  and 
the  rest  gave  consent.  The  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library  has  a  board  of  seven  managers, 
v/hich,  in  Mr  Bowker's  opinion,  is  the 
ideal  number. 

Judge  Rochester,  trustee  of  the  Seattle 
public  library,  told  of  their  board  of 
seven  trustees  appointed  for  the  special 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  interests  of 


the  library.  It  is  an  interested  board.  He 
expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  elective 
officers  acting  as  members,  as  it  is  likely 
to  bring  in  either  politics  or  friction  with 
the  council. 

Miss  Meager  of  Pasadena  found  that 
since  the  mayor  had  been  a  member  of 
their  board  they  had  had  much  more  at- 
tention and  interest  from  the  city  authori- 
ties than  before. 

Mr  Green  of  Oakland,  Cal,  told  of  the 
confusion  at  present  arising  out  of  the 
commission  form  of  government.  Trus- 
tees were  formerly  elected  and  the  board 
was  usually  used  as  a  kindergarten  for 
those  who  wished  to  enter  politics.  He 
was  opposed  to  small  boards,  since  they 
usually  resolved  themselves  into  a  one- 
man  power. 

Mr  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
spoke  of  the  success  of  their  elective 
board.  They  had  no  failure  for  lack  of 
quorum  and  the  election  of  trustees 
aroused  general  interest  in  the  library. 

Mr  Owen  of  Whittier  recited  a  remark- 
able, instance  where  no  politics  entered 
into  any  branch  of  the  city  government. 
It  is  a  question  of  choice  between  people. 
This  year  the  library  tax  is  75  cents  per 
capita  of  the  inhabitants;  next  year  it 
v/ill  be  $1. 

Mr  Legler  of  Chicago  advocated  a 
board  of  nine  for  large  libraries,  as  it  gave 
more  material  from  which  to  form  com- 
mittees and  made  it  unnecessary  to  bur- 
ilen  any  one  member  with  all  the  work. 

Mr  Newmark,  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles board  told  of  the  five  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  They  had  recently 
taken  their  library  out  from  under  mu- 
nicipal civil  service. 

P.  B.  Wright  outlined  the  civil  service 
scheme  of  the  Los  Angeles  library,  where 
the  librarian  and  the  staff  are  exempt 
from  municipal  civil  service.  Mr  Giffen, 
trustee  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  library, 
pointed  out  the  new  hope  for  better  things 
in  Los  Angeles  and  spoke  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  present  board,  which  was 
likely  to  remain  for  some  time.  Los  An- 
geles has  four  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
library  purposes. 

Judge  Rochester  of  Seattle  spoke   of 
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tlie  tremendous  improvement  that  had 
been  made  in  the  service  of  the  Seattle 
T  ublic  library  since  the  library  has  been 
exempted  from  municipal  civil  service. 

Mr  Legler  told  of  the  efficiency  records 
in  the  Qiicago  public  library  and  was 
quite  positive  in  the  good  results  that  were 
coming  from  the  use  of  these. 

The  meeting  was  not  large,  but  full  of 
interest. 

Convention  notes 

An  invitation  for  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
fc»r  1 91 2  was  received  from  Ottawa, 
Canada.  It  was  accepted,  subject  to  sat- 
isfactory rates  and  accommodations  be- 
ing offered. 

An  examination  of  candidates  for 
county  librarians  for  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia was  held  during  the  week  and  39  per- 
sons subjected  themselves  to  the  ordeal. 

On  Sunday  night  the  various  library 
school  representatives  in  Pasadena  took 
dinner  in  groups  of  specially  prepared 
tables.  The  showing  of  library  workers 
was  one  that  was  creditable  to  the  various 
schools. 

A  delightful  and  highly  appreciated 
courtesy  was  that  which  furnished  the 
rooms  of  the  guests  at  Pasadena  with 
flowers.  Quantities  of  beautiful  roses 
and  sweet  peas  adorned  most  of  the 
rooms  at  the  hotel,  and  were  replaced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  reskients.  One 
of  "the  most  delightful  occasions  was  the 
automobile  ride  offered  by  the  citizens 
oi  Pasadena  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
most  of  the  '^chauffeurs''  were  the  own- 
ers of  the  cars,  who  were  most  courteous 
in  pointing  out  places  of  beauty  and  in- 
terest. An  informal  reception  at  the 
library  of  the  Polytechnic  institute  fol- 
lowed the  drive. 

The  vacancy  in  the  librarianship  of 
the  Los  Angeles  public  library  raised  the 
aspirations  of  a  number  of  visitors  in  the 
hr»pe  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  that 
institution  might  be  delivered  into  their 
hands. 

The  arrangements  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, assisted  by  Purd  B.  Wright,  left 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  comfort 
and  pleasure  for  the  visiting  librarians. 

A  number  of  the  old  friends  and  ac- 


quaintances of  Helen  E.  Haines  took  oc- 
casion to  visit  her  in  her  new  home  in 
Pasadena.  They  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  her  looking  extremely  well, 
better,  in  fact,  than  many  remember  ever 
lo  have  seen  her.* 

An  adventursome  party  went  to  the 
Catalina  Islands  on  Sunday.  The  de- 
scription of  some  portrayed  a  delightful 
journey,  but  most  of  the  party  were  silent 
as  to  their  feelings  in  the  matter. 

At  the  close  of  the  Pasadena  confer- 
ence Mr  Legler  offered  his  resignation  as 
citizen  member  of  the  board  on  account 
of  his  election  as  vice-president.  This 
was  accepted  and  Alice  S.  Tyler  was 
elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 
,  The  trip  to  Mt.  Lowe  afforded  one  of 
the  pleasantest  outings  of  the  week.  The 
view  from  the  summit  was  glorious  and 
the  magfnificent  work  of  building  the  rail- 
way to  the  top  excited  the  admiration  of 
everyone. 

Two  entertainments  were  offered  by 
Los  Angeles  to  the  visitors,  one  an  auto- 
mobile ride  among  the  resorts  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  and 
another  on  special  street  cars  extending 
over  the  business  part  of  the  city  and 
showing  the  wonderful  growth  of  Los 
Angeles  in  recent  years. 

The  library  workers  in  attendance  from 
the  Pacific  coast  formed  a  body  of  intelli- 
gent, energetic  and  happy  members,  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  representa- 
tion from  any  other  part  of  the  countr}'. 
While  many  of  them  formerly  lived  in 
the  east,  they  are  now  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  the  Pacific  coast.  The  State 
library  of  California  particularly  sent  a 
contingent  not  matched  by  any  other  in- 
stitution. 

The  exhibit  of  children  books  prepared 
by  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburg,  on 
view  at  the  Shakespeare  club,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  continued  interest  throughout  the 
week. 

The  efficiency  of  the  headquarters  ap- 
l^ealed  to  all  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance. As  the  work  of  the  office  is  be- 
coming more  systematized  the  value  of  its 
services  to  librarians  in  general  is  becom- 
ing appreciated.     Secretary  Hutley  and 
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his  assistant,  Miss  Simms,  were  indefati- 
gable in  their  efforts  to  be  of  assistance 
and  in  their  courteous  treatment  of  all 
who  had  business  in  the  secretary's  office 
at  the  Maryland. 

The  Brooklyn  public  library  received  a 
silver  loving  cup  as  a  token  of  apprecia- 
tion of  having  traveled  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  miles  collectively  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  any  other  institution  in  the 
country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pa- 
cific coast  next  year  will  send  such  a  dele- 
gation to  Ottawa  as  will  '*lift'*  the  cup 
from  Brooklyn. 

The  Journey  home 

Leaving  Pasadena  with  many  pleasant 
memories  of  the  meeting,  the  **party" 
thus  left,  numbering  nearly  loo,  started 
Saturday  a.  m.  on  the  journey  to  Santa 
Barbara,  which  was  reached  about  noon. 
The  kindness  of  the  library  board  pro- 
vided an  auto  ride  around  the  beautiful 
town  and  surrounding  country  for  the 
afternoon,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  all.  The  public  library  here  was  most 
interesting  and  the  librarian,  Mrs  Frances 
Lynn,  was  an  old  acquaintance  to  those 
who  had  attended  the  delightful  library 
meetings  formerly  held  at  Lake  Placid 
club.  Mrs  Lynn  gave  tea  to  the  party 
at  her  beautiful,  quaint  home  amid  a 
wealth  of  fragrant  flowers  which  were 
but  an  expression  of  her  own  personality 
and  charming  hospitality. 

The  party  left  Santa  Barbara  on  Tues- 
day at  1 1  and  rode  north  by  the  sea,  over 
the  mountains  to  Del  Monte,  where  a 
stop  was  made  for  36  hours,  long  enough 
to  have  been  enjoyable,  but  where  the 
speed  of  the  autos  in  that  17-mile  drive 
dispersed  the  the  pleasure  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  enjoyed.  The  country 
at  Monterey  is  beautiful  and  full  of  natu- 
ral and  historical  interest.  A  pleasant 
touch  was  all-day  "open  house"  at  the 
Women's  clubhouse  of  Pacific  Grove, 
where  the  visitors  were  kindly  entertained 
on  the  return  trip  of  *'the  drive."  The 
hotel  autos  were  left  and  Pacific  Grove 
citizens  took  the  visitors  in  their  own 
machines  around  to  see  the  mission,  the 
early  adobe  houses,  the  Presidio,  the 
quondam  home  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 


son,   and    the    beautiful    views    of    the 
ocean. 

The  next  morning  an  early  train 
brought  the  party  to  the  big  trees  at 
Santa  Cruz,  where  a  bounteous  luncheon 
and  cordial  welcome  were  delivered  by 
the  hosts  of  Santa  Cruz.  After  viewing 
the  forest  giants  and  having  snap  photo 
taken  under  varying  circumstances,  the 
journey  was  continued  to  San  Jose.  A 
visit  to  the  public  library  showed  what 
can  be  done  under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. A  most  excessive  bit  of  archi- 
tectural foolishness  stamped  the  Carnegie 
public  library  here,  though  it  contained 
within,  evidences  of  really  good  library 
service  under  the  most  inconvenient  and 
wasteful  conditions  imposed  by  a  poorly 
arranged  building. 

The  horseback  riding  resulted  disas- 
trously for  several  of  those  who  tried  it — 
a  wholesome,  if  severe,  lesson.  Several 
pleasant  gentlemen  took  occasion  to  wel- 
come the  librarians  and  discourse  on  the 
opportunities  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 
A  most  amazing  thing  was  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who,  in  several  particulars, 
in  great  size,  in  bearing  and  manner,  in 
speech  and  ready  wit,  resembled  Von 
Moltke,  but  who  proved  to  be  a  brother  of 
the  popular  director  of  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library,  and  whirled  the  latter  away  in 
a  splendid  auto  "to  the  ranch"  to  the 
mingled  delight  and  envy  of  all  beholder?. 

A  trolley  ride  to  Leland  Stanford  uni- 
versity as  the  guests  of  the  San  Jose 
Chamber  of  Commerce  showed  the  won- 
ders and  delights  of  the  intervening  coun- 
try, the  most  highly  cultivated  area  yet 
seen.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  attractive 
little  library  of  Palo  Alto,  where  cordial 
greeting  was  extended  by  Miss  Hadden 
and  her  trustees. 

The  visit  to  Leland  Stanford  was  full 
of  delight  except  for  the  shiver  that  €%!- 
dences  of  the  earthquake  gave.  The  set- 
ting of  the  university  is  ideal,  as  is  well 
known.  The  reception  by  Librarian 
Clarke  and  his  staff  was  most  cordial  and 
every  courtesy  was  shown  the  visitors. 
A  delightful  lunch  served  at  the  Facultv 
club  put  a  very  satisfactory  finishinc 
touch  to  a  delightful  visit. 
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Night  found  the  party  in  the  beautiful 
Fairmont  hotel,  San  Francisco,  resting 
frcHn  the  fatigue  of  a  pleasant  journey, 
save  the  curious  20  who  paid  $1  each 
to  be  shown  Chinatown.  Not  one  of  the 
latter  was  heard  to  say  he  thought  the 
money  was  well  spent. 

Thursday  a.  m.  was  spent  in  viewing 
the  attractions  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
environments  under  direction  of  Libra- 
rian Watson.  The  trip  to  the  top  of  Mt 
Tamalpais  was  pronounced  by  many  to 
be  the  choice  bit  of  the  visit.  The  view 
was  entrancing. 

Friday  was  spent  across  the  bay,  the 
morning  in  Oakland  and  the  afternoon  at 
Berkeley.  The  public  library  of  Oakland 
was  the  center  of  attraction  and  the  ge- 
nial courtesy  of  Librarian  Green  and  his 
staff  was  unlimited. 

The  Greek  theater  at  Berkeley  won  the 
unqualified  admiration  of  all  the  visitors. 
The  university  library  was  in  the  throes 
of  moving  from  the  old  to  the  new  build- 
ing so  was  not  in  receiving  condition, 
though  Librarian  Rowell,  Prof.  Stevens, 
Mr  Leupp  and  other  members  of  the 
organization  took  pleasure  in  showing 
the  marvelous  beauty,  dignity  and  extent 
of  the  new  library  quarters. 

Night  found  more  than  half  the  party 
leaving  for  the  trip  to  the  Yosemite  val- 
ley and  the  rest  preparing  for  an  early 
start  eastward. 

At  Sacramento 

A  somewhat  diminished  but  keenly  ap- 
preciative party  were  met  by  State  libra- 
rian Gillis,  Mr  Richardson  and  members 
of  the  State  library  staff  at  Sacramento, 
and  by  special  trolley  was  taken  to  the 
beautiful  home  of  Mr  Gillis,  where  the 
doors  were  hospitably  ajar,  and  the  high- 
est form  of  courteous  hospitality  was 
offered  in  the  elegant  luncheon  served  by 
his  charming  wife  and  daughters.  A  visit 
to  the  capitol  followed  and  the  party  were 
shown  where,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  most 
comprehensive  state  library  work  of  high 
degree  in  the  country  today  is  being  done. 
The  quarters  of  the  library  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  and  the  recent 
severe  example  of  official  negligence  of 
New  York  state  does  not  seem  to  have 


appealed  to  the  authorities  of  California. 
Priceless  records,  manuscripts,  newspa- 
pers and  historical  material  are  stored  in 
a  wooden  annex  that  would  burn  like 
tinder  at  the  least  opportunity.  Every- 
one was  pleased  by  the  showing  made  by 
the  library  itself  and  disparaged  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  state  in  regard  to  its  hous- 
ing. 

Mr  Gillis  secured  a  fleet  of  motor 
boats  which  in  the  afternoon  took  the 
party  about  16  miles  up  the  Sacramento 
river  on  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  ride. 

A  bountiful  spread  at  the  Sacramento 
hotel  at  night,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
libraries  of  the  city,  left  the  party  almost 
too  full  for  utterance,  and  yet  the  occa- 
sion called  for  the  heartiest  expression 
of  appreciation  which  was  accorded  by 
several  members  in  reply  to  the  happy 
little  speech  of  Mr  Gillis. 

A  visit  to  the  busy  public  library  on 
the  way  to  the  train  left  with  the  party 
a  good  impression  of  the  work  of  Mr 
Ripley  and  his  staff. 

Salt  Lake  City 

The  early  morning  of  Monday,  June  5, 
found  the  party  at  Salt  Lake  City,  being 
cordially  received  by  Miss  Nelson,  the 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
piloted  to  the  beautiful  situation  at  the 
foothills  of  mountains  where  some  day 
she  hopes  for  space  to  do  the  work  which 
everv  university  needs,  but  so  slowly  re- 
cognizes it.  At  10:30  the  party  were  re- 
ceived by  Judge  Goodwin,  Mr  Spencer 
and  other  members  of  the  Public  library 
board,  assisted  by  Miss  Sprague,  the 
librarian,  and  shown  over  the  Packard 
memorial  building,  a  large,  roomy  struc- 
ture having  an  air  of  study  and  yet  busy 
in  meeting  a  constant  stream  of  patrons. 
The  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the 
hosts  of  the  occasion  quite  won  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  party,  as  they  were  suc- 
cessively treated  to  an  automobile  ride 
over  the  interesting  city,  a  most  beautiful 
ride  out  to  Salt  Lake,  with  a  lunch  that 
filled  everyone  with  satisfaction,  materi- 
ally, socially  and  aesthetically,  spread  in 
the  great  pavilion.  On  the  return  to  Salt 
Lake  a  special  organ  recital  by  Prof. 
McClellan  was  given  the  visitors  in  the 
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Tabernacle,  a  most  charming  finish  to  a 
delightful  day. 

Colorado 

At  Manitou  the  chronicler  ceased  from 
labor  and  the  individual  members  re- 
turned to  the  role  of  ordinary  citizens. 
Common  report  had  it,  however,  that  at 
Denver,  Librarian  Hadley  and  his  staff 
were  no  less  generous  in  attentions  to 
the  visitors  than  the  other  cities  visited. 
A  reception  at  the  library  building,  fol- 
lowed by  an  auto  ride  through  the  beau- 
tiful park  system  of  Denver  and  a  tea  at 
the  Country  club  made  glad  the  hearts  of 
the  visitors,  particularly  as  the  weather 
man  sent  a  cool  wave  from  the  moun- 
tains for  the  special  benefit  of  the  trav- 
elers. 

Yosemfte 

A  party  of  55,  including  12  gentlemen, 
left  San  Francisco  at  9 :50  p.  m.,  Friday, 
June  2,  for  the  Yosemite  valley,  arriving 
at  El  Portal '  early  the  next  morning. 
After  breakfast  stages  mounted  for  a 
long  ride  into  the  valley.  The  trip  lay 
along  the  river  Merced,  through  im- 
pressive scenery,  always  fringed  by  the 
foaming  stream.  The  landscape  was 
bathed  in  bright  sunshine  and  the  trip 
was  delightful,  although  somewhat  try- 
ing on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  jolt- 
ing of  the  stages,  as  four  horses  drew 
each  over  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
road.  After  driving  hurriedly  through 
the  park  and  gaining  the  first  view  of  its 
glories,  we  reached  the  Sentinel  hotel,  and 
there,  or  in  adjoining  buildings  or  camps, 
were  made  comfortable. 

At  3  o'clock  such  members  of  the  party 
as  were  not  too  tired  were  taken  on  a 
drive  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
the  one  by  which  we  entered  the  valley. 
The  height  of  El  Portal  is  about  2.000 
feet,  and  when  we  reached  the  valley  we 
had  attained  an  eminence  of  4000  feet. 

The  weather  in  the  valley  Sunday  and 
Monday  was  delightful  and  was  made  the 
most  of.  The  celebrated  Glacier  point 
was  climbed  up  to  on  mule  back;  the 
wagon  road  had  not  been  opened,  owing 
to  its  condition  consequent  upon  heavy 
falls  of  snow.     The  hotel  on  the  top  of 


its  great  elevation  was.  just  opening  its 
doors.  Everybody  who  ventured  up  to 
the  Point  was  enthusiastic  regarding  the 
climb  and  the  views. 

The  valley  is  especially  beautiful  this 
year,  owing  to  an  unusual  amount  of 
snow  during  the  past  season.  The  trees 
are  charmingly  bright  in  their  greenness 
and  the  falls  especially  marked  by  full- 
ness in  their  flow. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  narrative  was 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association  who  had  expected 
to  go  to  the  Mariposa  grove  of  big  trees, 
and  he  enjoyed  seeing  the  trees  and  re- 
turned well  pleased. 

S.  S.  G. 

A  Sad  Accident 

Just  as  Public  Libraries  goes  to  press 
news  comes  of  an  accident  which  befell 
the  second  division  of  the  A.  L.  A.  party 
returning  from  California.  On  the  ex- 
cursion to  Cripple  Creek,  which  was 
taken  from  Colorado  Springs,  the  car  in 
which  a  number  of  the  librarians  were 
was  derailed,  and  turned  over  on  its  side. 
Bertha  Merrill  of  Boston;  Angela  W. 
Collins  of  Rockland,  Mass.;  Frank  C 
Patton  of  Galveston,  Texas,  were  badly 
injured  arid  taken  to  the  hospital  in  Col- 
orado Springs.  A  number  of  others  were 
badly  cut  and  bruised,  but  were  able  to 
continue  their  journey  homeward. 
Among  these  were  Linda  A.  Eastman  of 
Cleveland,  Grace  Taylor  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Gertrude  L.  Brown  of  Evanston,  111. 
The  accident  threw  quite  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  party  and  further  entertain- 
ments and  stops  on  the  way  home  were 
called  off. 


At  the  Grand  Canon 

Mystical  skyland, 
Beauteous  highland, 
Sweet  lullaby  land, 

To  sorrow  and  care; 
Under   thy  shadows, 
Over  thy  meadows, 
Where  never  a  red  rose 

Illumines  the  air; 
Oh.  let  us  wander 
And  languidly  squander 
The  hours,  and  ponder 

Our  dreams  and  despair. 
May,  191 1.  J.  F.  H. 
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League  of  Library  Commissions 
Meeting  at  Paeadena,  Cal. 

Two  sessions  of  the  League  of  library 
commissions  were  held  at  the  Pasadena 
conference.  The  first  session  on  Friday 
evening,  ^lay  19,  was  devoted  to  reports 
of  committees  and  other  business. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  secur- 
ing second-class  postal  rates  for  commis- 
sion bulletins,  Louis  R.  Wilson,  North 
Carolina,  chairman,  was  read  by  Carl  H. 
Milam,  Indiana.  The  committee  reported 
that  the  matter  had  been  presented  to  the 
Postoffice  department,  but  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  postal  laws  might  be  neces- 
sary. A  telegram  received  later  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  announced 
that  the  Postoffice  department  had 
granted  the  desired  rate  for  the  North 
Carolina  library  commission  bulletin,  un- 
der the  law  relating  to  * 'publications  is- 
sued by  strictly  professional  and  literary 
societies,''  so  that  this  decision  will,  no 
doubt,  apply  to  all  commission  bulletins. 

In  the  absence  of  A.  L.  Bailey,  Dela- 
ware, chairman  of  the  committee  on  Li- 
brary post,  Dr  B.  C.  Steiner,  chairman  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  federal  rela- 
tions, reported  as  to  the  present  status  of 
this  matter.  Dr  Steiner  presented  a  clear 
outline  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
questions  of  library  post,  book  post  or 
parcels  post.  A  discussion  followed  in 
which  the  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that 
a  library  post  was  the  most  desirable 
plan,  since  it  allowed  no  special  privileges 
to  commercial  interests. 

The  committee  was  continued  with  in- 
structions to  present  to  each  commission 
a  plan  of  campaign  so  that  the  matter 
may  be  pushed  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Chalmers  Hadley  of  Denver  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Libraries 
for  Federal  Prisons : 

Full  reports  on  conditions  in  these 
libraries  have  been  made  by  librarians 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  carried  on  with  the  hope  of  induc- 
ing the  department  to  include  in  its  bud- 
get  a  special  appropriation  for  purchase 


of  suitable  books  for  the  libraries  in  these 
institutions. 

D.  C  Brown  of  Indiana,  who  is  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  conference  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  was  asked  to  present 
this  matter  on  behalf  of  the  League  at 
the  coming  conference. 

The  report  of  the  publications  com- 
mittee was  presented  by  M.  S.  Dudgeon 
of  Wisconsin,  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man, R.  P.  Bliss,  Pennsylvania.  The 
committee  has  made  some  progress  in  the 
plan  of  secui:ing  information  from  each 
commission  as  to  publications  available. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  round  table  on 
the  relation  of  library  commissions  to 
educational  extension  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Marvin,  Oregon.  In  opening  the 
discussion  Miss  Marvin  emphasized  the 
importance  of  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  civic  centers  and  public  question 
clubs,  especially  in  the  Western  states, 
where  the  initiative  and  referendum  had 
placed  larger  responsibilities  on  the  peo- 
ple. Representatives  of  commissions  of 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Wiscon- 
sin reported  on  work  with  study  clubs, 
granges,  etc.,  and  a  discussion  followed 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  library  commis- 
sions encouraging  the  organization  of 
centers  for  study  and  the  necessity  of 
close  cooperation  with  all  organized  agen- 
cies for  educational  extension. 

Mr  Dudgeon  presented  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare cooperative  study  outlines.  A  plan 
for  such  outlines  was  given,  but  no  at- 
tempt has  yet  been  made  to  prepare  such 
outlines  for  publication.  The  matter  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee  with  the 
request  that  a  sample  outline  should  be 
prepared  as  soon  as  possible  and  sent  to 
each  commission  for  approval. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  was  presented 
by  Mr  Dudgeon.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  constitution  amended  to 
make  provision  for  holding  sectional 
meetings  and  defining  more  specifically 
the  duties  of  the  publication  committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 
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President,  Cornelia  Marvin,  Oregon; 
first  vice-president,  Carl  H.  Milam,  Indi- 
ana; second  vice-president,  Robert  P. 
Bliss,  Pennsylvania;  secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte  Templeton,  Nebraska. 

Publications  committee  is  as  follows : 
M.  S.  Dudgeon,  chairman,  Wisconsin  ; 
Zaidee  Brown,  Massachusetts;  Mary  E. 
Downey,  Ohio. 


Meeting  of  State  Librarians 

The  National  association  of  State  libra- 
ries, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  mem- 
bers on  the  program  were  absent,  carried 
out  the  exercises  quite  in  detail.  The 
address  of  the  presiding  officer,  Demar- 
chus  C.  Brown  of  Indiana,  touched  upon 
the  points  which  were  to  be  taken  up  in 
round  table  discussions.  He  argued  that 
the  State  library  should  be  the  center  of 
historical  work  in  the  state;  that  even 
when  there  is  a  state  historical  society 
controlled  by  voluntary  members,  it 
should  nevertheless  center  its  work  in 
the  state  library.  It  was  shown  that  this 
would  more  readily  draw  and  keep  the  in- 
terest of  all  in  the  state,  both  officials  and 
private  citizens  who  were  interested  in 
the  development  and  preservation  of  the 
history  of  the  state.  The  paper  further 
maintained  that  the  archives  of  the  state 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  state 
librarian,  that  all  manuscripts  and  papers 
when  no  longer  in  current  use,  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  state,  should  be  filed 
and  cataloged  by  the  state  library. 

The  question  of  the  state  library  and 
politics  has  become,  the  paper  showed,  a 
very  serious  question.  The  state  library 
staff  should  be  put  under  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  the  members  thereof  chosen 
purely  by  educational  qualifications,  fol- 
lowed, if  necessary.  <by  examinations. 
These  examinations  should  be  broad  and 
not  so  technical  that  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  the  applicants  for  a  position 
would  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  the  sole 
protection  against  the  claims  of  poli- 
ticians, and,  the  reader  claimed,  has 
worked  satisfactorily  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree in  the  Indiana  state  library. 

The  reader  believed  that  the  State  mu- 
seum should  be  in  close  connection  with 


the  State  library — not  necessarily  in  ad- 
ministration, but  at  least  in  location.  The 
museum  supplements  the  library  in  a  very 
marked  degree. 

One  or  two  new  features  of  legislative 
reference  work  were  discussed — one, 
that  municipal  material  may  be  collected 
and  loaned  to  the  municipalities  of  the 
state  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  legisla- 
tive material  for  the  state  at  large ;  and 
second,  the  legislative  reference  depart- 
ment should  be  closely  allied  with  the 
political  science  departments  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially the  state  university.  There  can 
be  interchange  of  material  and  the  pro- 
fessors and  fellows  in  the  departments 
can  be  of  great  service  to  the  legislative 
reference  department  during  a  sitting  of 
the  assembly  and  also  in  the  interregnum. 
Interstate  loans  were  strongly  urged 
among  state  libraries.  Frequently  impor- 
tant assistance  is  rendered  in  this  way. 

J.  L.  Gillis,  state  librarian  of  Califor- 
nia, argued  in  his  paper  that  the  State 
library  should  be  the  head  of  all  the 
library  work  of  the  state.  He  maintained 
that  inasmuch  as  the  library  commission 
work  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  State 
library,  it  can  properly  serve  as  the  guid- 
ing force  in  the  library  development  in 
the  state.  These  two  papers  were  dis- 
cused  by  Messrs.  Scholefield  of  British 
Columbia,  Henry  of  the  University  of 
Washington  and  Severance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Hitt  of  Washington, 
Small  of  Iowa  and  Miss  Downey  of  Ohio. 

The  distribution  of  state  documents  to 
college  and  university  libraries  as  well  as 
to  public  libraries  was  advocated  by  Mr 
Hitt  of  Washington. 

The  most  important  resolution  passed 
by  this  association  was  the  one  con- 
demning partisan  politics  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  library,  with  particular 
reference  to  Mr  Galbreath  in  Ohio,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

The  newly  chosen  officers  are  C.  K. 
Belden,  state  librarian  of  Massachusetts, 
president;  State  librarian  Lien  of  Min- 
nesota, vice-president,  and  A.  C.  Tilton, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  secretarv-treasurer. 

D.  C.  B. 
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N.  E.A.  Library  Department 
Program 

The  program  for  the  meeting  of  the 
library  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  to 
be  held  in  San  Francisco,  is  as  follows : 
Tuesday  forenoon,  July  11,  9:30  o'clock: 

The  proper  supervision  of  the  reading 

of    school    children — Katherine    D. 

Blake,  Principal,  Public  school  No. 

6,  New  York  city. — Discussion. 

Thursday  forenoon,  July  13,  9 130  o'clock : 

The  extension  work  of  the  California 
state  library — James  L.  GilHs,  Libra- 
rian, California  state  library,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

High  school  libraries  in  California — 
Ethelwyn  H.  Flagg,  Librarian,  Poly- 
technic high  school,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Work  with  county  libraries — Harriet 
G.  Eddy,  County  library  organizer, 
State  library,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Ontario  Library  Association 

Eleventh  annual  meeting,  Toronto, 

April  17-18,  1911 

A  program  of  23  addresses,  papers  and 
reports  and  22  items  carried  out  strictly 
as  advertised — ^that  is  the  first  point. 
Fine  weather,  an  ideal  local  habitation,  a 
spirit  of  optimism,  comprehensive  re- 
ports, masterly  papers  and  addresses — 
these  are  some  of  the  other  points.  Small 
wonder  if  tlie  Ontario  library  association 
begins  to  feel  sometimes  that  it  has  ar- 
rived and  that  it  has  some  reason  for 
congratulation,  even  if  the  thought  of 
what  has  yet  to  be  done  brings  instant 
humility. 

Monday  morning  session  was  given  up 
to  annual  reports  and  other  business.  The 
secretary  led  the  way  and  the  treasurer 
followed,  each  with  encouraging  informa- 
tion. The  reports  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees on  Quarterly  bulletin  of  best 
books.  Distribution  of  public  documents. 
Public  library  institutes  and  Technical 
education  gave  an  idea  of  the  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  being  done  by 
the  hundreds  of  library  woikers,  one  very 
significant  statement,  for  example,  being 
that   some   120  men  and   women,   from 


some  1 10  libraries,  are  officers  and  coun- 
cillors of  the  various  local  library  insti- 
tutes. 

President  A.  W.  Cameron,  Woodstock, 
opened  the  afternoon  session  with  an  in- 
structive study  of  a  provincial  library 
system,  pointing  out  the  need  and  sug- 
gesting some  possibilities. 

Three  points  were  emphasized  in  the 
president's  address:  a  public  library  in- 
spector, a  provincial  library  and  rural 
library  extension.  The  value  of  a  public 
library  inspector  would  be  felt  most  by 
the  small  libraries  who  don't  understand 
what  the  government  is  willing  to  do  to 
help  them ;  and,  further,  no  adequate  as- 
sistance can  be  rendered  in  most  cases 
until  there  is  better  .organization  and  ad- 
ministration in  many  of  the  libraries. 
The  provincial  library  system  would  af- 
ford greater  cooperation  and  a  graduated 
system  of  mutual  dependence.  There 
ought  to  be  local  responsibility  with  cen- 
tral supervision,  advice  and  assistance, 
and  throughout  the  province  a  system  of 
interchange  should  be  kept  up  which 
would  be  very  helpful  in  many  localities. 
The  provincial  library  would  also  be  a 
tremendous  help  as  a  center  from  which 
universities  and  scholars  generally  might 
receive  assistance  and  thereby  enlist  a 
class  of  support  for  the  library  movement 
that  would  be  of  incalculable  value. 

The  rest  of  the  session  was  given  to  the 
librarian  and  his  problems — Classification, 
by  Miss  M.  S.  Saxe,  Westmount,  Que., 
in  a  delightful  paper.  Reference  work,  by 
Miss  Staton  and  Miss  Moir,  Toronto. 
Public  library  in  thoroughly  practical  and 
interesting  studies,  and  Binding  and  re- 
pairing by  Miss  Baxter  and  J.  Hender- 
son, of  the  Toronto  library  staff  in  prac- 
tical demonstrations  in  the  bindery.  Jes- 
sie Potter,  Dun  das,  on  Tuesday  morning 
followed  this  phase  of  the  program  with 
a  suggestive  treatment  of  another  libra- 
rian's problem,  "Work  with  the  children." 

Inspector  of  public  libraries  Walter  R. 
Nursey  brought  before  the  association 
the  work  of  the  department  of  education 
in  its  library  division.  An  increase  in 
municipal  grants,  an  increase  in  book 
purchase  of  60,000  v.  and  in  circulation 
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of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  great  work 
of  the  12  library  institutes,  the  Carnegie 
grants  of  nearly  $100,000  to  Ontario  last 
year,  making  a  total  to  Ontario  of  $1,536,- 
000,  and  a  grand  total  to  Canada  of 
$2,358,500,  the  travelmg  library  collec- 
tion of  1 1,000  V.  made  up  into  201  libra- 
ries, the  many  applications  for  technical 
libraries,  the  various  efforts  to  help  the 
struggling  libraries,  the  Summer  school 
at  Toronto  this  year — these  were  some  of 
the  salient  features  of  an  address  of  great 
significance.  Mr  Nursey's  work  is  highly 
appreciated  by  Ontario  libraries,  as  is 
the  cordial  support  of  the  deputy  minis- 
ter of  education,  Dr  A.  H.  A.  Colqu- 
houn,  and  the  minister  of  education,  Hon. 
R.  A.  Pyne,  M.  D. 

The  evening  session  reached  high- 
water  mark  in  our  library  history  so  far. 
A  large  audience  of  representative  men 
and  women  from  the  library,  educational 
and  civic  world  greeted  the  speakers  and 
gave  them  a  most  attentive  hearing.  The 
topic  of  the  evening  was  "The  relation 
of  the  public  library  to  technical  educa- 
tion.'* S.  H.  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  introduced  the  subject  and  made  a 
masterly  presentation  of  the  librarian's 
phase.  He  was  followed  by  George  A. 
Howell,  Toronto,  chairman  of  the  tech- 
nical education  committee  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  association,  who 
presented  the  manufacturer's  point  of 
view,  and  by  F.  A.  Bancroft,  Toronto, 
of  the  District  Trades  and  Labor  coun- 
cil, who  set  forth  the  views  of  organized 
labor.  Both  these  addresses  were  sympa- 
thetic and  pledged  the  cooperation  of  em- 
ployer and  employe  in  the  task  of  mak- 
ing the  library  helpful  in  developing  the 
efficiency  of  the  woikman. 

The  social  hour  that  followed  will  be 
long  remembered.  The  chief  librarian, 
Dr  Locke,  the  board  and  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  public  library  werp  the  hosts  of 
the  association  and  their  friends,  and  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  new  reference 
library  was  open  for  inspection,  including 
the  fine  annual  exhibit  of  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Artists  in  the  art  gallery. 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  bristled 
with  discussion.  Everybody  had  some- 
thing to  say  and  a  brisk  interchange  of 


views  enlivened  the  morning  proceedings. 
Two  fine  papers  were  a  striking  feature 
of  this  session,  viz,  those  given  on  "Li- 
brary publicity"  by  A.  H.  Cuttle,  chair- 
man of  Library  Board,  Collingwood,  and 
Geo.  E.  Scroggie,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto.  The  lat- 
ter paper  was  the  work  of  a  professional 
expert  and  was  a  highly  valuable  discus- 
sion of  a  most  important  theme. 

After  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting, 
the  secretaries  of  the  library  institutes 
met  for  an  afternoon  conference,  the 
minister  of  education  having  provided 
for  their  expenses  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting.  The  work  of  the  coming  year 
was  carefully  surveyed,  and  1911-12 
ought  to  be  a  great  year  in  its  institute 
work,  as  well  as  in  other  phases. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  L.  J.  Bur- 
pee, F.  R.  G.  S.,  Public  library,  Ottawa ; 
first  vice-president,  C.  R.  Charteris, 
M,  D.,  Public  library,  Chatham;  second 
vice-president,  W.  F.  Moore,  Public  li- 
brary, Dundas;  secretary,  E.  A.  Hardy, 
B.  A.,  81  Collier  St.,  Toronto;  treasurer, 
G.  H.  Locke,  M.  A.,  Public  library, 
Toronto.  Councillors — ^David  Williams, 
Collingwood;  H.  J.  Clark,  B.  A.,  Belle- 
ville; D.  M.  Grant,  B.  A.,  Sarnia;  A.  W. 
Cameron,  B.  A.,  ex-president,  Wood- 
stock ;  W.  J.  Hamilton,  B.  A.,  Fort  Wil- 
liam ;  W.  O.  Carson,  London ;  B.  Mabel 
Dunham,  B.  A.,  Berlin;  Edith  Sutton, 
Smith's  Falls :  J.  D.  Christie.  "B.  A..  Sim- 
coe;  Adam  Hunter,  Hamilton;  F,  M. 
De  la  Fosse,  Peterboro. 


"Sing  a  Song" 

Sinjar  a  song  of  stackrooms, 

A  building  full  of  books, 
Twenty-four  librarians 

Noted   for  their  looks. 
When  the  doors  are  opened 

They  all  begin  to  sing : 
"You'd  better  draw  this  novel, 

'T'is  quite  the  latest  thing." 

The  Board  sits  in  the  Boardroom 

To  count  Carnegie's  money, 
Attendants  to  the  visitors 

Are  sweet  as  bread  and  honey. 
The  page  is  in  the  stackroom, 

Filing  books  in  rows, 
When  down  falls  a  Blackwoods', 

And  bounds  off  his  nose. 


sir, 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  Chicago  library  club  met 
on  April  13  and  listened  to  **A  talk  on 
the  organization  of  the  Catalog  division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1897,  and 
its  subsequent  development,"  by  J.  C.  M. 
Hanson,  now  associate  director  of  the 
university  of  Chicago  libraries. 

The  speaker  in  his  happy,  interesting 
way  outlined  some  of  the  problems  and 
difficulties  that  faced  the  organizers, 
spoke  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  depart- 
ment, giving  tribute  to  those  who  had 
given  so  entirely  of  themselves,  particu- 
larly Mr  Martel,  for  its  advancement, 
and  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  the 
line  of  printed  cards,  subject  headings, 
recataloging,  and  the  new  classification. 

After  the  talk  an  opportunity  was 
given  for  questions,  and  these  touched 
upon  the  number  of  printed  cards  for 
each  title  used  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  its  various  catalogs ;  the  comple- 
tion of  the  printed  index  of  subject  head- 
ings, and  the  scheme  of  classification. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Carlton, 
Edward  D.  Tweedell,  vice-president,  pre- 
sided. 

The  annual  meeting,  and  the  last  for 
the  season,  was  held  at  the  School  of 
education,  Thursday  evening,  May  11. 
A  dinner  was  served  by  the  domestic 
science  department,  and  a  social  evening 
followed  the  routine  business  of  the  clos- 
ing meeting.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  1911-12.  President, 
Edward  D.  Tweedell,  The  John  Crerar 
library;  first  vice-president,  J.  C.  M. 
Hanson,  Chicago  university  library ;  sec- 
r»nd  vice-president,  Louise  B.  Krause, 
H.  ^L  Byllesby  &  Co. ;  secretary,  Harrie 
E.  Brooke,  the  Newberry  library;  treas- 
urer, Pearl  S.  Field,  Chicago  public 
library. 

Jessie  ^I.  Woodford,  Sec'y. 

Georgia— The  tenth  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  library  association  was  held  in 
Athens,  April' 17-19,  and  in  many  ways 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable  meetings 
in  the  history  of  the  association.  Henry 
E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 


the  two  general  sessions.  At  the  first 
session,  wl\ich  was  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Dr  J.  H.  T. 
McPherson,  president  of  the  association, 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  and 
then  presented  Mr  Legler  to  the  audi- 
ence. In  bringing  out  his  subject,  **Main 
currents  in  library  development,"  Mr 
Legler  divided  it  into  a)  What  a  small 
library  may  do  for  a  medium-sized  town ; 
b)  Present  tendencies  in  library  work 
and  their  meaning  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  talk  proved  not  only  interest- 
ing and  inspiring,  but  essentially  prac- 
tical, and  the  association  felt  deeply  in- 
debted to  Mr  Legler  for  his  able  presen- 
tation of  all  phases  of  this  most  vital 
topic.  After  the  first  session  a  reception 
was  held  in  the  university  library. 

The  second  session  was  held  April  18 
in  LeConte  hall,  and  was  opened  by  a 
paper  presented  by  the  Hon.  David  C. 
Barrow,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  This  paper,  in  a  most  delight- 
ful vein,  discussed  the  library  as  a  form 
of  extension  work,  and  the  thorough  apH 
preciation  of  their  work,  coming  from 
such  a  source,  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
librarians  present.  Mr  Legler  followed 
Dr  Barrow  with  a  very  charming  and 
scholarly  talk  on  ''Books  that  our  grand- 
mothers were  wont  to  read."  This  talk 
was  made  all  the  more  interesting  by  the 
addition  of  stereopticon  views. 

The  third  session,  which  was  given  up 
entirely  to  college  and  reference  work, 
was  held  in  the  university  library.  The 
principal  speaker  was  Dr  Louis  R.  Wil- 
son, librarian  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  on  the  '^Organization 
and  administration  of  the  college  library.'* 
A  round  table  on  coHcge  and  reference 
work  followed  Dr  Wilson's  paper,  and 
was  conducted  by  Mr  Burnet,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

The  fourth  and  last  session  was  held 
in  the  library  of  the  State  normal  schoi^l 
and  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Rankin, 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  library  of  At- 
lanta. The  meeting  resolved  itself  into 
a  round  table  for  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  small  public  library,  and 
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interesting  talks  were  made  by  librarians 
from  Georgia,  Alabama  and  North  Caro- 
lina. After  the  adjournment  of  this 
meeting  the  election  of  officers  was  held, 
with  the  following  result: 

President,  Dr  J.  H.  T.  McPherson; 
vice-presidents,  H.  H.  Stone,  Mrs  Eugene 
B.  Heard,  Mrs  E.  G.  McCobe ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Julia  T.  Rankin. 

Julia  T.  Rankin,  Sec'y- 

Louisiana— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  state  library  association  was 
held  on  April  21-22,  in  the  Alumni 
building.  University  of  Louisiana,  Baton 
Rouge.  Dr  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  president 
of  the  university,  gave  an  address  of  wel- 
come, to  which  response  was  made  by 
President  Hathaway  of  the  association. 
Mr  Hathaway  stressed  the  importance  of 
organized  extension  work  throughout  the 
parishes. 

Miss  Dodd  of  New  Orleans  followed 
with  a  paper  on  '*\Vhat  a  state  library 
commission  can  do  for  Louisiana."  An 
animated  discussion  then  took  place  on 
desirable  initial  steps  toward  securing  a 
commission,  considering  present  condi- 
tions and  forces  already  at  work  in  the 
state. 

The  first  address  of  the  second  ses- 
sion was  delivered  by  William  Beer  of 
New  Orleans  on  *The  place  of  the  pub- 
lic library  in  civic  life,''  and  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  library's  steady  growth  in 
importance  to  the  community.  Mrs 
James  Andrews  of  Alexandria  read  a 
paper  on  'The  library  and  the  club 
woman,"  presenting  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  active  member  of 
the  Federation  of  women's  clubs.  W.  O. 
Scroggs,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
read  a  highly  entertaining  as  well  as 
informing  paper  on  "The  student  in  the 
American  library,"  giving  the  views  of 
"an  ex-near  librarian"  on  the  foremost 
libraries  in  the  country.  Dr  W.  A.  Read 
followed  with  a  paper  on  "The  student 
in  the  foreign  library,"  concluding  with 
a  description  of  the  "Scriptorium"  at 
Oxford,  and  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  work  and  personality  of  Sir 


James  Murray.    On  adjournment  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  university  library. 

A  reception  was  held  in  the  university 
club  rooms  in  the  evening,  with  a  result- 
ing very  delightful  contact  with  people 
from  various  parts  of  the  state,  who  were 
interested  but  not  actively  engaged  in 
library  work. 

The  third  session  was  held  on  the 
morning  of  April  22,  and  opened  with  a 
talk  on  "Departmental  libraries,"  by  Dr 
C.  E.  Coates.  Dr  Coates  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  bringing  the  special  book 
within  arm's  reach  of  the  worker  in 
universities  and  colleges,  and  urged  town 
libraries  to  form  collections  on  subjects 
of  local  interest.  Mrs  T.  P.  Singletary 
read  a  paper  on  **A  municipal  library 
for  Baton  Rouge."  Progress  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  reported  by  dif- 
ferent librarians  present. 

The  business  session  then  took  place, 
and  after  the  necessary  reports,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  William 
Beer,  librarian,  Howard  memorial 
library,  New  Orleans,  president;  Lillie 
J.  Thornton,  librarian,  Alexandria  public 
library,  first  vice-president;  Mrs  M.  H. 
Williams,  librarian.  Central  High  school 
library,  Shreveport,  second  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Helen  Wells  Dodd,  Tulane  univer- 
sity library,  New  Orleans,  secretary; 
Inez  Mortland,  librarian,  Louisiana  State 
university  library,  Baton  Rouge,  treas- 
urer. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  seek 
co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  work  of  distributing  travel- 
ing libraries  throughout  the  state  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public.  Plans  were 
matured  for  the  ^arly  acquiring  and 
sending  out  by  the  association  of  a  few 
traveling  libraries  as  object  lessons,  and 
in  the  way  of  stimulating  public  interest. 

On  adjournment,  the  Baton  Rouge 
public  library  and  reading  room  were 
visited,  the  association  t^ing  received 
and  entertained  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  a  chapter  of  which  body 
established  and  maintains  the  library. 

The  association  has  been  in  existence 
16  months  and  has  56  members. 

Helen  Wells  Dodd,  Sec'y. 
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Milwaukee — The  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Milwaukee  library  club  was 
held  May  i.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year :  President, 
Delia  G.  Ovitz;  vice-president,  Mary  E. 
Dousman ;  secretary-treasurer,  Florence 
Weissert;  additional  members  of  the 
board,  Winifred  Bailey  and  S.  A.  Mc- 
Killop. 

The  club  sent  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss 
Van  Valkenburg  for  her  work  in  start- 
ing and  organizing  the  club  and  her  un- 
tiring efforts  to  promote  its  growth. 
There  was  a  free  discussion  of  plans  for 
next  year  which  foretells  enthusiastic 
work  on  the  part  of  all  the  members. 
Lilian  E.  Webb. 

New  York — The  March  meeting  of  the 
New  York  library  club  was  held  at  the 
new  building  of  the  New  YcTrk  public 
library  on  March  23,  191 1»  at  3  p.  m. 

It  had  been  announced  that,  instead  of 
the  usual  program,  the  afternoon  would 
be  devoted  to  a  personally  conducted  in- 
spection of  the  new  library  building,  for 
which  non-transferable  cards  to  members 
had  been  issued.  Seemingly  everyone 
who  possibly  could,  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  for  this  private  view,  for 
250  were  present. 

Dr  John  S.  Billings,  the  director  of  the 
library,  made  a  few  brief  remarks,  stat- 
ing that  the  inspection  was  made  possible 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Park  com- 
mission and  the  contractors,  the  building 
not  having  yet  been  turned  over  to  the 
New  York  public  library. 

Edwin  H.  Anderson,  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  library  and  the  president  of 
the  club,  conducted  the  party  through 
the  building,  the  trip  occupying  about 
two  hours. 

Susan  A.  Hutchinson,  Sec'y. 

Pennsylvania — The  fourth  and  last 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  library  club 
for  1910-1911  was  held  May  8  at  the 
Widener  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  free 
library.  After  transaction  of  necessary 
business  the  retiring  president,  T.  Wil- 
<ion  Hedley,  librarian  of  the  Mercantile 
library,  thanked  the  club  for  their  assist- 
ance during  his  term  of  office  and  intro- 


duced the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr 
John  Thomson,  librarian  of  the  Free 
library,  Philadelphia. 

Mr  Thomson  delivered  an  illustrated 
address  on  "Cruikshank  and  his  co-work- 
ers," showing  how  Cruikshank  claimed 
to  have  really  written  **01iver  Twist"  and 
one  or  two  of  Harrison  Ainsworth's  nov- 
els; and  then  entertainingly  pointed  out 
by  word  and  illustrations  in  what  a  large 
way  future  historians  would  be  able  to 
show  from  the  labors  of  men  like  Cruik- 
shank what  were  the  habits  and  peculiar 
customs  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
in  the  same  way  as  the  time  of  Charles  II 
is  illustrated  by  the  memoirs  of  Gram- 
mont  and  Pepys. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1911-1912: 

President,  Dr  E.  J.  Nolan :  vice-presi- 
dent, Ernest  Spofford ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Mary  L.  Jones ;  secretary,  Jean  E. 
Graffen ;  treasurer.  Bertha  Seidl  Wetzell. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an  informal 
reception  was  held  in  the  art  gallery. 


Library  Schools 
Drexel  Institute 


^  The  period  since  March  27  has  been 
the  most  eventful  part  of  the  school  year. 
The  libraries  in  which  the  students'  prac- 
tice work  was  done  gave  them  such  full 
opportunities  to  observe  the  methods  and 
the  spirit  of  their  work  that  the  results 
were  beyond  what  we  had  ventured  to 
expect.  Besides  the  work  in  the  larger 
libraries,  two  members  of  the  class  'had 
an  interesting  experience  in  reorganizing 
the  St  Augustine  school  library,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  under  the  direction  of  Minnie 
Leatherman,  of  the  North  Carolina  Com- 
mission. 

The  annual  library  visit  followed  im- 
mediately upon  the  practice  period,  with 
the  following  program: 
April  10,  Baltimore — The  Peabody  insti- 
tute, Johns  Hopkins  and  Enoch  Pratt 
libraries. 
April    11-13,   Washington — The  Library 
of  Congress,  Public  library  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  libraries  of  the 
Department  of  agriculture,  Bureau  of 
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education,    Surgeon-General,    and    the 

Document  office,   with   a  visit  to  the 

Government  printing  office. 

The  whole  school  warmly  appreciated 
the  courtesy  of  all  their  hosts,  who 
made  their  visit  yield  its  utmost  possibil- 
ities, and  they  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  library  association  and  the  Al- 
bany school  at  the  reception  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  Wednesday  night. 

The  Easter  recess  extended  from  noon, 
April  I3"i8. 

The  visiting  lecturers  since  March  20 
have  been :  A.  L.  Bailey,  Library  bind- 
ing: Alice  Tyler,  Development  of  com- 
mission work;  R.  P.  Bliss,  The  library 
movement  in  Pennsylvania;  Mary  P. 
Farr,  Commission  work  in  Maryland  and 
Missouri ;  John  Thomson,  The  free 
library  of  Philadelphia ;  Mrs  Emma  Neis- 
ser  Delfino,  Work  with  the  blind. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs  Delfino  the  usual 
,  order  was  reversed,  as  the  class  visited 
the  lecturer  at  the  Department  for  the 
blind  of  the  Free  library.  The  surround- 
ings illustrated  the  lecture  graphically. 
After  the  lecture  the  hostess  served  tea 
and  gave  the  class  an  opportunity  to  meet 
some  other  members  of  the  Free  library 
staff. 

The  binding  course  closed  with  a  visit 
to  the  library  bindery  of  Mr  Emerson  in 
the  Widener  branch,  and  the  collection 
of  incunabula  was  also  open  for  inspec- 
tion at  that  time. 

Rachel  Haight,  191*1,  was  appointed 
reference  assistant  in  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  college  library.  Cedar  Falls, 
and  took  up  her  new  duties  May  i.  Miss 
Haight  finishes  her  course  **in  absentia.*' 

Lillian  Evans,  Louise  Heims,  and 
Marian  Price  begin  three  months*  tempo- 
rary work  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania library,  June  10. 

Graduates 

Mary  P.  Farr,  '95,  is  cataloging  the 
library  of  the  late  H.  C.  Lea. 

Arline  Kingsley,  '09,  has  resigned  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  library  to  accept  the 
position  of  cataloger  with  the  Interna- 
tional exchange  department  of  the  Smith- 
sonian. 


Mabel  Eaman,  Minerva  Beckwith,  and 
Ruth  Woolman,  all  '10,  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  John  Crerar  library. 

Mrs  Mary  S.  Puech,  '09.  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  design,  Providence,  from 
June  I. 

The  annual  commencement  will  be  on 
Thursday,  June  8. 

Mary  L.  Doig,  '08,  has  been  appointed 
as  tataloger  in  the  Public  library,  Cal- 
gary, Alberta,  Canada. 

J.  R.  Donnelly. 

University   of   Illinois 

Ida  L.  Lange,  '08,  now  of  the  Iowa 
free  library  commission,  lectured  be- 
fore the  school  on  Monday,  May  8. 
Her  talk  was  based  upon  her  experi- 
ences in  organizing  libraries  and  in 
managing  traveling  libraries. 

Samuel  H.  Ranck,  librarian  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  public  library,  lectured 
before  the  school  on  May  12.  His  sub- 
jects were:  ^*The  function  of  the  pub- 
lic library,"  "The  work  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  public  library,"  and  **Recrea- 
tions  for  professional  workers,  with 
special  emphasis  on  canoeing."  The 
two  latter  lectures  were  illustrated  by 
the  stereopticon. 

Grace  E.  Herrick,  who  will  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  library- 
school  in  June,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Western  college  for 
women,  Oxford,  Ohio,  her  term  of 
service  to  begin  September  i. 

Octavia  Rogan,  Illinois,  '09-10,  has 
a  temporary  position  in  the  Rosenberg 
library,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Reba  Davis,  a  senior,  will  work  dur- 
ing the  summer  in  the  Lincoln  library, 
Springfield,  111. 

lone  Armstrong,  a  senior,  will  be  in- 
structor in  cataloging  in  the  Iowa  sum- 
mer school  this  year. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  was 
presented  to  the  trustees  on  May  i. 
The  report  showed  an  annual  circula- 
tion of  47,164  v.,  or  an  average  circula- 
tion of  153  V.  daily.  During  the  year 
1 145  V.  were  added  to  the  library. 
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New   York   state    library 

Assurances  of  temporary  quarters 
until  the  completion  of  the  new  State 
education  building  have  been  received 
with  sufficient  definiteness  to  make  it 
desirable  for  the  school  to  remain  in 
Albany.  The  large  purchases  of  books 
which  are  to  be  made  for  the  State  li- 
brary and  the  large  number  of  additions 
which  it  is  receiving  from  other 
sources,  will  make 'a  good  working 
equipment,  even  for  reference  and 
bibliographic  work,  certain  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  school  year,  while 
the  large  increases  during  the  year  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  school's  work. 

Complete  files  of  several  of  the  more 
important  library  periodicals  are  al- 
ready available,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  library  is  furnishing  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  practice  work.  Mr 
W'yer  addressed  the  school  informally 
May  I,  outlining  the  general  plans  al- 
ready adopted  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  State  library,  and  giving  briefly  the 
reasons  for  their  adoption. 

Alice  S.  Tyler,  of  the  Iowa  library 
commission,  gave  two  valuable  lectures 
on  the  "Work  of  a  library  commission," 
April  21. 

Sherman  Williams,  Institute  conduc- 
tor for  the  State  education  department, 
addressed  the  school  May  8  on  Class- 
room libraries.  Mr  Williams,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
public  schools,  was  a  pioneer  in  cul- 
tivating the  reading  habit  among 
school  children.  In  his  address  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  making  good 
reading  available  at  all  times  in  school 
rooms,  and  also  emphasized  the  need 
of  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
librarians,  to  prevent  their  interfering 
with  each  other's  proper  duties  to  the 
community.  F.  K.  Walter. 

Alumni  notes 

Linn  R.  Blanchard,  B.  L.  S.,  '09,  and 
Sara  E.  Johnston,  'og-io,  were  married 
in  West  LaFayette,  Ind.,  Wednesday, 
May  3. 

Mrs  Ethel  Sherwood  Bucher,  B.  L. 
S-,  '10,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture 
library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kate  E.  Dinsmoor,  B.  L.  S.,  '06,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  reference  li- 
brarian at  the  Rosenberg  library,  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  to  become  head  cata- 
loger  at  the  Kansas  state  library. 

Lillian  M.  George,  B.  L  S.,  '10,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  assistant  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture 
library,  to  become  head  classifier  and 
cataloger  at  Purdue  university  library, 
LaFayette,  Ind. 

Elisabeth  Hardman,  '07-08,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Whitestone 
branch  of  the  Queensborough  public 
library. 

Sophie  Hyde,  '05,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  secretary  to  the  librarian 
of  The  John  Crerar  library,  to  become 
order  librarian  of  the  IJniversity  of 
Minnesota  library. 

Carleton  B.  Joeckel,  B.  L.  S.,  '10, 
and  Emma  H.  Kelly  were  married  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  26. 

Pratt    Institute 

A  new  undertaking  of  Pratt  institute, 
in  the  benefits  of  which  library  school 
students  may  share  if  it  should  unhap- 
pily prove  necessary,  is  the  Rest  House, 
established  recently  on  Vanderbilt  ave- 
nue near  the  institute.  The  house  has 
a  number  of  bedrooms,  as  well  as  a  small 
dormitory  or  ward,  and  there  is  a  re.-i- 
dent  nurse.  Students  in  danger  of  il!- 
ness  or  breakdown,  or  convalescing  from 
illness,  can  have  here  every  comfort  »nd 
the  attendance  of  any  one  of  a  nun  her 
of  established  physicians.  The  institnte 
for  some  time  has  had  the  service*^  ci  a 
man  and  a  woman  physician  to  whom 
students  may  go  for  advice  or  treatment, 
though  they  have  been  left  perfectly  fp/e 
to  choose  another  physician  if  t'.ev  pre- 
fer. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  spring  field 
work  has  been  completed.  The  journey 
of  a  majority  of  the  class  to  visit  libra- 
ries in  Philadelphia,  Bryn  Mawr,  Har- 
risburg,  Carlisle  and  Easton,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Hagerstown,  in  Maryland,  and 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey, 
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proved  not  only  profitable,  but  very  pleas- 
ant, and  brought  the  travelers  back  ready 
for  work  and  the  better  for  the  change 
of  scene,  climate  and  thought.  Three 
quizzes  afterward  helped  to  clarify  or 
deepen  the  impressions  received.  The 
attention  and  hospitality  everywhere  re- 
ceived will  be  remembered  and,  we  hope, 
transmitted  as  opportunity  offers. 

On  April  6,  the  school  took  pleasure 
in  receiving  the  party  from  the  New  York 
State  library  school,  the  recipients  of 
much  sympathy  in  view  of  the  late  calam- 
ity at  Albany. 

A  talk  by  Miss  Isom  ('oo  and  'oi)  on 
"Library  conditions  in  the  Northwest," 
and  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Austin  B. 
Keep  on  ''North  American  colonial  li- 
braries," April  27,  May  2,  closed  very 
satisfactorily  the  series  of  lectures  by 
visiting  librarians. 

The  visits  to  local  libraries  began  April 
7,  covering  eiglit  libraries.  The  school 
attended  also  the  sale  of  the  Robert  Hoe 
library,  one  afternoon,  and  saw  a  print 
exhibit  at  the  Grolier  club. 

The  Graduates'  association  has  estab- 
lished life  memberships  at  $10  each,  and 
Miss  Isom  ('00  and  '01)  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  the  distinction  of  securing 
the  first  one,  and  Edward  F.  Stevens, 
the  second.  The  Director  of  the  School 
will  be  the  custodian  of  the  fund,  which 
will  be  deposited  in  The  Thrift,  Brook- 
lyn. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
the  date  of  the  entrance  examinations 
for  1911-12,  June  9,  instead  of  June  2, 
as  stated  in  the  school  circular. 

Graduates 

Miss  Parker  ('99)  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Library  of  the  American 
society  of  civil  engineers  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Tompkins  Square  branch  of 
the  New  York  public  library. 

Miss  Morse  ('01)  has  resigned  the 
librarianship  of  the  Union  Settlement 
and  will  take  a  rest  of  several  months. 

Emily  H.  Mulligan  ('03)  was  married 
April  26  to  Eugene  E.  Higgms,  at  Yon- 
kers. 

S.    D.  Watkins    ('06)    has   sailed   for 


Porto  Rico,  to  become  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Insular  library,  San  Juan. 

Miss  Prey  ('07)  has  been  engaged  as 
indexer  of  foreign  periodicals  by  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
New  York. 

Anna  Bums  ('08)  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Circulating  department  at 
the  Central  building  of  the  New  York 
public  library. 

Anne  Shivers  ('08)  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  Perth  Amboy,  in  place  of 
Miss  Mulligan. 

G.  O.  Ward  ('08)  will  give  lectures 
on  the  administration  of  school  libraries 
at  the  Columbia  Uuniversity  summer 
school. 

Miss  Rieber  (1911)  of  Bergen,  Nor- 
way, was  called  home  in  consequence  of 
her  father's  sudden  death,  and  sailed 
April  8. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Director. 

Pratt  institute  has  announced  the  resig- 
nation of  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  for  15 
years  director  of  the  school-  of  library' 
science,  who  leaves  to  accept  a  similar 
position  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
public  library.  The  school  of  librar\'  sci- 
ence of  Pratt  institute  will  be  amalga- 
mated with  the  Free  librarj'  of  Pratt  in- 
stitute under  the  management  of  Edward 
Francis  Stevens,  the  librarian.  Josephine 
Adams  Rathbone,  for  15  years  senior  in- 
structor in  the  school,  has  been  made 
principal  and  will  conduct  the  work  of 
the  classes. 

Simmons   college   library   school 

The  instruction  of  the  present  term  has 
included  the  following  lectures : 

Laura  M.  Sawyer,  '*Book  work  with 
the  blind." 

Dr  G.  E.  Wire,  "Library  housekeep- 
ing and  sanitation." 

H.  P.  Petey.  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  "The  evo- 
lution of  the  book." 

Mrs  Sara  Cone  Bryant  Borst,  two  lee-    • 
tures  on  "Story  telling." 

Morris  Carter,  "Books  relating  to  fine 
arts."  This  lecture  was  given  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr  Elson,  of  the  A.  W.  Elson  Press, 
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two  lectures  on  "Hand  processes  in  book 
illustration/' 

Florence  S.  Allchin,  Siinmons  '06, 
was  married  on  April  6  to  the  Rev 
Charles  W.  Iglehart,  in  Kyoto,  Japan. 

Alice  W.  Higgins,  Simmons  '06,  has 
resigned  her  position  in  charge  of  the 
Children's  department  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  enter  upon  * 
similar  work  in  the  Public  library  of 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  B.  McLean,  Simmons  '09,  has  re- 
turned to  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  as  a  cataloguer. 

Summer  library  class 

A  general  course  of  instruction  will  be 
given  from  July  5  to  August  12.  Classes 
will  be  held  in  cataloging,  classification 
— either  decimal  or  expansive — library 
economy  and  reference.  Harriet  R. 
Peck,  of  the  Public  library  of  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  will  be  instructor  in  charge. 
Florence  T.  Blunt,  reference  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
will  be  instructor  in  reference.  Gertrude 
L.  Allison,  of  Simmons  College  library, 
will  be  the  assistant.  The  tuition  for 
the  course  is  $20.  As  usual,  admission 
will  be  confined  to  those  holding  library 
positions  or  under  appointment  to  such 
positions. 

Syracuse  university 

The  members  of  the  senior  class,  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  director  of  the 
school,  made  the  annual  trip  to  visit  the 
libraries  in  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  vicinity,  April  14-25.  Be- 
sides the  libraries  in  these  cities,  many 
places  of  interest  were  visited  in  the 
time  left  unassigned  for  this  purpose. 
Among  the  social  pleasures  of  the  trip 
was  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  Drexel  Library 
school  at  afternoon  tea,  and  the  reunion 
of  the  alumni  of  Syracuse  University 
Library  school  who  are  located  in  New 
York  city  and  vicinity. 

Not  least  in  the  value  of  the  trip  will 
be  the  large  perspective  gained  and  the 
visualization  of  familiar  names  of  peo- 
ple and  places,  about  which  subsequent 
impressions  will  be  grouped  with  a  new 


interest  and  meaning.  One  of  the  last- 
ing impressions  brought  home  and  one 
not  without  deep  inspiration  to  the  stu- 
dents was  made  by  the  kindly,  helpful 
atmosphere  pervading  the  libraries  vis- 
ited, and  the  tireless  patience  and  uni- 
form courtesy  extended  to  the  visitors. 

Maude  E.  Bloomingdale,  '02,  librarian 
of  the  Keene  (N.  H.)  public  library, 
was  married  April  29  to  Fred  P.  Beedle 
of  that  place. 

Elsa  M.  Oerter,  '07,  has  accepted  an 
appointment'  in  the  Rivington  Street 
branch  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Inez  Crandle,  '08,  has  left  the  Engi- 
neering library  of  New  York  city  to 
become  librarian  of  the  Dimmick  Memo- 
rial library,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Laura  Harris  Durand,  '09,  has  re- 
signed from  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  pub- 
lic library  to  accept  the  position  of  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  of  Millbrook, 
N.  Y. 

Nellie  Banter,  '09,  was  married  May  2 
to  Leonard  C.  Murray  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

M.  J.  Sibley,  Director. 

Western  Reserve  university 

The  school  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  following  lecturers  during  the  past 
month:  Miss  Tyler,  of  the  Iowa  state 
library  commission,  gave  her  interesting 
and  inspiring  course  of  10  lectures  on 
The  administration  of  the  small  library; 
Miss  KeflFer,  professor  of  art  history  at 
Lake  Erie  college,  lectured  on  The  selec- 
tion of  art  books,  and  Miss  Wilde,  also 
on  the  faculty  of  Lake  Erie,  lectured  on 
Various  types  of  modem  religious  Htera- 
ture ;  Prof.  Allen  Severance,  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  university,  gave  his  course  of . 
three  lectures  on  general  bibliography. 

The  course  in  bookbinding  conducted 
by  Gertrude  Stiles,  supervisor  of  binding 
of  the  Cleveland  public  library,  has  also 
been  in  progress  during  the  month  of 
May.  This  course  has  been  somewhat 
differently  presented  from  any  preceding 
year,  more  time  and  emphasis  having 
been  placed  on  the  repairing  of  books  and 
the  choice  of  materials  for  binding,  with 
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less  on  the  actual  practice  in  the  process 
of  the  binding  itself. 

The  out-of-town  visits  made  by  the 
class  this  spring  have  included  Youngs- 
town,  EJyria,  Lorain,  Willoughby, 
Painesville,  and  Oberlin. 

A  New  Library  School 

A  library  school  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  public  library  will  be  opened 
in  October.  The  school  will  be  financed 
for  five  years  by  Andrew  Carnegie  with 
a  yearly  appropriation  of  $15,000.  The 
school  will  be  housed  in  the  new  central 
building.  Admission  will  be  chiefly  by 
examinations,  exception  being  made  in 
case  of  college  graduates,  whose  success 
seems  to  warrant  such  absolution.  The 
usual  age  limit  of  20  years  has  been 
adopted. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  first  year 
will  be  that  of  most  one-year  library 
schools  and  will  carry  a  certificate.  A 
second  year  of  paid  practice  with  some 
instruction  in  the  shape  of  lectures  will 
be  oflfered  to  recommended  certificate 
holders,  and  satisfactory  work  for  this 
year  will  be  awarded  a  diploma. 

The  object  of  the  school  will  be  two- 
fold, providing  the  New  York  public 
libraries  with  trained  assistants  and  to 
fit  for  library  positions  elsewhere  suit- 
able candidates  who  do  not  wish  to  re- 
main in  New  York.  The  opportunity  for 
a  variety  of  practice  in  the  main  library 
and  its  forty  branches  is  likely  to  be  a 
strong  feature  of  the  school. 

Entrance  examination  will  be  given 
September  8  in  the  school  classroom. 
Mary  W.  Plummer,  for  15  years  director 
of  the  Pratt  institute  library,  will  be  prin- 
cipal. The  remainder  of  the  faculty  will 
be  announced  later. 

Correspondence  may  be  addressed  t6 
the  principal,  476  Fifth  ave.,  New  York 
City.  

Maine  Summer  School 
A  library  class  will  be  conducted  in 
the  University  of  Maine  library  at  Orono, 
July  3-22.  Frances  Rathbone  Coe  will 
be  instructor.  Address  Mrs  Kate  C. 
Estabrook,  Orono,  Me..  Ch.  Maine  li- 
brary commission. 


News  from  the  Field 

East 

Mrs  Grace  K.  Haviland,  formerly  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Marshall- 
town,  la.,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
of  the  Storrs  library,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  records  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  librar}',  31,453; 
periodicals,  170;  circulation,  79,257; 
cardholders,  5,515;  per  cent  of  citizens 
using  library,  10.6. 

Springfield,  Vt.,  has  a  population  of 
about  4700.  The  Town  library  last  year 
added  734  books,  making  a  total  of 
7460  v.  now  shelf  listed.  The  library 
was  open  305  days  and  loaned  46,767 
books  and  magazines,  a  gain  of  2589  over 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  books  lent, 
14,703  were  for  children  and  2903  were 
sent  to  the  delivery  station  at  North 
Springfield.  Two  magazine  clubs  were 
maintained  for  people  outside  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Somerville,  Mass.,  records  considerable 
renovation  of  the  library,  new  furniture, 
shelving  and  new  books.  The  library  has 
been  much  disturbed  during  the  year  by 
illness  and  epidemics.  Much  satisfaction 
is  expressed  in  the  cooperative  work  of 
the  library  and  the  public  schools  of 
Somerville.  The  total  circulation  of  the 
library  was  489,363  v.,  of  which  30  per 
cent  was  non-fiction.  Books  are  circu- 
lated through  the  fire  stations,  police 
stations,  industrial  schools,  several  clubs, 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  12  Sunday 
schools. 

The  report  is  the  last  prepared  by  the 
late  lamented  Sam  Walter  Foss,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  speaking  of 
the  salaries  of  the  assistants  he  urges  that 
they  be  given  at  least  a  living  rate  of 
wages,  in  order  that  the  library  may  ob- 
tain young  ladies  of  the  proper  caliber 
to  fill  the  places  with  some  degree  of 
permanency. 

W.  I.  Fletcher,  for  28  years  librarian 
cf  Amherst  college,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition and  will  engage  in  literary  work 
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zi  his  home  in  Amherst.  The  Carnegie 
pension  for  college  librarians  has  been 
be^itowed  on  Mr  Fletcher.  The  vacancy 
will  be  filled  by  his  son,  Robert  S. 
Fletcher,  since  1898  assistant  librarian  of 
Amherst  college,  and  previously  in  serv- 
ice in  the  public  libraries  of  Brooklyn  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Bradford  and  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

William  Isaac  Fletcher  was  librarian 
of  Amherst  college  for  28  years.  In  1884 
the  college  conferred  on  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  was  for 
five  years  associated  with  Dr  W.  F.  Poole 
in  charge  of  the  Boston  Atheneum  and 
was  librarian  in  Lawrence  and  Water- 
l>ury  and  Hartford,  Conn.  For  15  years 
he  conducted  a  school  of  library  economy 
in  Amherst.  He  is  a  member,  former 
councilor  and  former  president  of  the 
American  library  association.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Public  libraries  in  America/' 
is  a  joint  editor  of  'Toole's  Index  to  pe- 
iiodical  literature,*'  and  editor  of  con- 
tinuations of  the  same  from  1882  to  1907, 
editor  of  "A.  L.  A.  index  to  general  lit- 
erature," 1893  to  1901,  and  of  **Coopera- 
tive  index  to  periodicals/'  1883  to  1907. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
library  and  literary  periodicals. 

Central    Atlantic 

Alexander  Hugh  Ross  Fraser,  for  the 
last  20  years  librarian  of  the  law  li- 
brary of  Cornell  university,  died  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  191 1. 

The  New  York  public  library  has 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  Li- 
brary school,  to  be  held  in  the  Central 
library  building.  Fifth  av.  and  42d  st. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  for  15  years  past 
director  of  the  Pratt  institute  library 
school,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  new  school,  which  will  open  in 
October.  Correspondence  in  regard  to 
entrance  may  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Plummer,  at  476  Fifth  av.,  New  York. 

The  consulting  engineer  who  super- 
vised the  electrification  of  the  new  library 
building  of  New  York  city,  speaking 
last  month  to  300  engineers  of  the  New 
York    Electrical    Society,    described    the 


power  plant  and  nieariS  for  transmitting 
the  electricity  for  lighting  and  for  the 
various  purposes  for  which  it  will  be 
used  in  the  new  building.  Every  wire  in 
the  building  is  in  an  iron  conduit  and 
so  far  as  is  possible  with  the  knowledge 
of  electricity  at  hand,  the  building  is 
absokitely  fireproof. 

Edward  W.  Mealey,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  library  work  in  Mary- 
land, particularly  in  Hagerstown,  died 
April  28,  after  a  brief  illness.  The  press 
of  the  city  speak  of  him  as  probably  be- 
ing the  most  prominent  citizen  of  Ha- 
gerstown, and  one  who  was  the  orig- 
inator and  force  behind  most  of  the 
public  improvements  of  the  community. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  Wash- 
ington County  free  library,  of  which  he 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  library  af- 
fairs, and  not  only  gave  the  most  serious 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  li- 
brary as  a  trustee,  but  contributed 
largely  from  his  own  means  toward  its 
support. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh  records :  Total  num- 
ber of  volumes,  358,732;  240,221  v.  in 
the  lending  collections;  total  circulation 
from  the  lending  collections,  11,341,789 
v.;  borrowers'  cards  in  force,  120,269; 
population,  553,905,  making  the  circula- 
tion per  capita  two  and  one-tenth,  inclu- 
sive of  Allegheny  City.  Basing  it  on 
Pittsburgh  proper  would  make  the  cir- 
culation per  capita  two  and  eight-tenths, 
and  the  total  use  of  the  library  five  and 
three-tenths  volumes.  During  the  year 
five  reference  lists  were  issued,  and  25 
books  were  reviewed  at  length  in  the 
Bulletin.  The  technology  department  has 
shown  decided  growth  in  its  use,  and 
has  been  built  up  specially  strong  in  the 
following  lines:  buildmg  codes,  experi- 
ment stations,  house  organs,  municipal 
advertising,  membership  lists,  and  trade 
catalogs.  There  were  31  groups  of  home 
libraries  and  61  clubs  maintained  during 
the  year,  with  a  circulation  of  14,982  v 
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Central 

Agnes  Van  Valkenberg  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member, of  the  faculty  of  the 
New  York  City  library  school  recently 
established. 

Willis  Kerr,  for  the  past  seven  years 
librarian  of  the  Westminster  college  of 
Fulton,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  libra- 
rian at  the  Kansas  state  normal  school. 
He  will  assume  his  new  duties  Septem- 
ber I. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Bills  of  Allegan,  Mich.,  has 
presented  to  the  city  a  circulating  library 
for  the  shut-ins  of  the  town.  It  was 
given  as  a  memorial  to  an  invalid  sister. 
It  will  form  part  of  the  Allegan  town- 
ship library,  and  books  will  be  delivered 
free  to  any  invalid  desiring  them. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  records  a  circulation 
of  37*989  V.  During  the  year  900  new 
readers  were  registered.  The  plan  of 
Sunday  opening  of  the  reading  room  was 
begun  and  continued  satisfactorily.  The 
librarian,  Qiarlotte  Goetzman,  was 
obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  family 
illness. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  records  a  circula- 
tion of  60,861  adult  and  29,235  juvenile 
books  and  28,386  books  through  the 
schools,  making  the  total  number  issued 
118,482.  Additions,  4088;  number  of 
borrowers,  11,342. 

The  expenditures  of  the  library  were: 
Salaries,  $4823;  books,  $3228;  periodi- 
cals, $407;  binding,  $723;  total,  $12,281. 

The  city  attorney  reinterpreted  the  law 
so  the  board  of  three  trustees  which  had 
been  appointed  under  the  commission 
form  of  government  was  changed  to  a 
board  of  nine. 

Stacks  were  added  giving  the  much- 
needed  shelf  room.  One  township  made 
arrangements  with  the  library  board  so 
that  their  residents  might  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  library  under  the  new  law. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the 
John  Crerar  library  of  Chicago  an- 
nounces the  court  ruling  adversely  in  re- 
gard to  placing  the  library  in  Grant  park. 


A  petition  for  a  rehearing  in  the  Supreme 
court  will  be  made. 

The  library  now  contains  268,153  v., 
81,000  pamphlets,  2781  maps  and  plates, 
receives  currently  3240  periodicals  and 
8595  other  serial  publications.  Nearly 
434,000  books  and  periodicals  were  used 
in  the  library  last  year,  and  the  record  of 
attendance  was  138,553.  The  building 
fund  at  the  present  time  amounts  to 
$954,908;  the  book  fund  now  stands  at 
$429,839.  The  library  carries  an  insur- 
ance of  $382,000.  The  operating  income 
for  the  year  was  $217,302;  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  year  $155,686.  The  re- 
port notes  that  the  changes  in  the  staff 
have  been  unusually  numerous  during 
the  year,  12  resignations,  six  dismissals 
and  five  long  absences.  The  pet  loss 
from  the  shelves  for  the  year  was  79  vol- 
umes, 54  of  which  were  taken  from  the 
medical  department,  and  those  probably 
by  one  or  two  individuals.  A  fewer  num- 
ber of  periodicals  and  loss  by  mutilation 
are  recorded. 

The  sixth  biennial  report  ol  the  Min- 
nesota public  library  commission  shows 
decided  progress  in  the  results  accom- 
plished in  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
in  increased  efficiency  in  libraries  lately 
established,  and  the  system  of  traveling 
libraries.  The  field  work,  the  summer 
school  for  library  training  and  other  spe- 
cial features  of  library  development  show 
satisfactory  statistics.  The  commission 
has  held  meetings  with  groups  of  library 
trustees  in  adjacent  neighborhoods  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  dis- 
trict teachers'  meetings  aflFord  an  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  utilized  to  present 
exhibitions  of  books,  aids  in  book  selec- 
tion, and  library  methods  for  school  li- 
braries. The  work  with  institutional  li- 
braries, in  the  state's  charitable  and 
correction  work,  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  work  has  made  a  decided 
place  for  itself  not  only  with  the  inmates, 
but  with  the  management  of  the  same. 
There  has  been  encouraging  increase  in 
appropriations,  better  recognition  of  the 
library  as  a  civic  institution,  and  more 
interest  in  extension  work  throughout 
the  state.    In  the  report  of  the  traveling 
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libraries  the  most  important  develop- 
ments are  the  large  increase  in  reference 
work  for  clubs  and  indiyiduals  and 
greater  interest  in  agricultural  books. 
The  cooperation  with  the  Extension  de- 
partment of  the  State  school  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  a  very  important  step. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library,  of 
Dubuque,  la.,  records  a  total  circulation 
of  99,484  V.,  with  41,950  bound  volumes 
in  the  library.  During  the  year  825  new 
readers  were  registered,  making  a  total 
of  13,112  card-holders,  The  fund  for 
support  was  $9955 ;  expended  for  books, 
S1669:  binding,  $422;  periodicals,  $293: 
salaries,  $4330.  During  the  year  two  be- 
quests of  $1000  were  received,  $100  for 
additional  magazines  and  newspapers,  a 
set  of  Harvard  classics  and  three  valu- 
able oil  paintings  for  the  art  room.  A 
•^complete  works'*  department  has  been 
established  and  the  shelves  following  fic- 
tion have  been  given  up  to  the  new  and 
attractive  editions  of  complete  works  of 
standard  authors.  This  experiment  was 
begun  last  year  and  the  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  books  other  than  fiction  has 
been  noticeable.  The  reading  of  one  of 
the  books  in  a  set  usually  arouses  a  de- 
sire for  something  else  by  the  same 
writer.  The  works  of  the  following  au- 
thors are  now  in  this  department: 
Aldrich,  Bronte,  Bums,  Dickens,  Dumas, 
Harte,  Hawthorne,  Hugo,  Irving,  Lever, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Macaulay,  Poe, 
Smollett,  Stevenson,  Stowe,  and  Warner. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
free  library  commission  has  some  rather 
interesting  facts  relative  to  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Wisconsin  commission 
and  the  Library  school. 

The  Wisconsin  library  school  is  unique 
among  library  schools  in  that  it  is  the 
only  one  maintained  by  a  library  com- 
mission. The  commission  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  the  only  one  maintaining  a 
library  school.  The  advantages  are  mu- 
tual. 

The  libraries  of  the  state  have  profited 
since  they  have  been  aided  not  only  by 
the  commission  workers  but  by  the  in- 
structional staff  of  the  school,  and  have 


had  at  their  disposal  the  services  of  a 
considerable  number  of  students  fresh 
from  technical  training.  No  other  com- 
mission has  been  able  to  give  to  the  libra- 
ries of  its  state  anything  like  the  amount 
of  time  that  has  been  given  to  the  libra- 
ries of  our  state  under  this  arrangement. 
The  Wisconsin  commission  gives  assist- 
ance which  would  be  impossible  without 
the  school.  The  instructional  staff  of  the 
school  has  constituted  an  advisory  and 
consulting  board  and  has  been  appealed 
to  again  and  again  to  meet  difficulties 
arising  in  the  state.  During  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1909,  the  members  of  the 
staff  made  162  regular  supervisory  visits 
to  108  libraries.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  they  made  217  such  visits 
to  156  libraries. 

Another  phase  of  the  field  work  is  that 
of  the  students  of  the  library  school,  each 
of  whom  must  give  two  months  of  time 
to  practical  work  in  the  libraries  of  the 
state.  During  1909  the  technical  work 
done  by  these  students  in  the  libraries 
of  the  state  aggregated  a  total  of  38 
months,  or  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  the  entire  time  of  three  skilled 
workers  for  a  year.  During  1910  the 
technical  work  thus  done  aggregated 
a  total  of  52  months,  or  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  the  entire  time  of  four 
skilled  workers  for  the  full  year.  The 
report  suggests  that  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  library  school  and  the  commis- 
sion has  been  of  great  value  to  the  libra- 
ries of  the  state,  that  the  doing  of  the 
work  has  been  most  excellent  practical 
experience  for  the  students  and  that  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  instructional 
staff  constantly  go  about  the  state  visit- 
ing libraries,  large  and  small,  and  coming 
into  contact  with  actual  library  conditions 
gives  to  their  instructional  work  a  prac- 
tical value  that  it  might  not  otherwise 
possess. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  commis- 
sion, in  aiding  libraries,  emphasizes  the 
following  features :  The  financial  re- 
sources of  the  city  library,  the  library  as 
a  social  force,  men's  reading  rooms, 
municipal  reference,  cooperation  with 
schools,  and  work  with  children.     In  this 
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latter  connection  mention  is  made  of  some 
carefully  guarded  experiments  with  mov- 
ing pictures. 

West 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  46,725  v.,  with  10,362  V.  on 
the  shelves.  The  decrease  in  the  use  of 
fiction,  probably  due  to  the  slow  purchase 
of  new  fiction,  is  oflfset  by  a  consider- 
able gain  in  the  circulation  of  non-fiction. 
Many  extended  privileges  have  been 
granted  to  the  teachers  in  public  schools. 
The  679  V.  added  to  the  library  are  en- 
tered in  the  report  by  titles  under  classes. 

Zu  Adams,  librarian  of  the  Kansas 
state  historical  society,  died  April  12. 
She  held  the  position  in  the  State  his- 
torical society  for  35  years,  practically 
ever  since  the  society  was  formed.  The 
death  of  Miss  Adams  is  a  great  loss,  not 
only  to  the  State  historical  society,  as  she 
was  probably  the  best  informed  person 
on  Kansas  history  material  in  the  state, 
but  to  the  library  interests,  as  she  had 
long  been  an  active  worker  in  library  ex- 
tension in  Kansas.  The  State  historical 
society  will  have  an  oil  painting  of  Miss 
Adams  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  society's 
rooms  in  the  Capitol  at  Topeka. 

South 

Elfrida  Everhart  resigned  her  position 
as  reference  librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Atlanta  and  as  instn  ctor  in 
the  librarian  training  school  June  i.  Her 
marriage  to  Ralph  Brainerd  Van  Wornor 
will  take  place  in  July, 

The  aimual  report  oi  the  Public  library 
of  Waco,  Tex.,  records  number  of  books 
in  library,  12,626;  card  holders,  7045; 
circulation  for  home  use,  51,371,  of  which 
33  per  cent  was  juvenile;  fiction,  53  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  The  auditorium  in 
the  building  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
library. 

State  librarian  E.  W.  Winkler  of 
Texas  contributed  an  article  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Texas  Historical  Associa- 
tion Quarterly,  entitled  "Some  historical 
activities  of  the  Texas  library  and  his- 
torical   commission."      The    article    con- 


tains a  brief  historical  account  of  the 
Texas  library  commission  law  with  a 
summary  of  its  provisions,  and  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
commission  in  the  particular  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  title. 

Pacific  coast 
Harriet    L.    Young,    for   many    year- 
superintendent  of  the  library  work   for 
the  blind  in  San  Francisco,  died  April  27. 

Canada 

Herbert  Killam.,  for  a  number  of  year> 
librarian  of  the  Yarmouth  public  library 
in  Nova  Scotia,  became  reference  libra- 
rian of  the  Provincial  library  of  r»ritish 
Columbia  at  Victoria.  Mr  Killam  will 
have  charge  of  a  system  of  traveling 
libraries  sent  out  in  British  Columbia. 


A  selected  list  of  references  on  boy- 
cotts and  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
has  been  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  may  be  had  from  Government 
Printing  Office  for  10  cents. 

.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  reprinted 
the  list  of  technical  books  issued  in  1005. 
The  catalog  has  been  brought  up  to  date, 
and  a  supplement  of  66  pages  has  been 
added,  consisting  of  books  recommended 
by  the  Pratt  institute  free  library  of 
Brooklyn.  The  catalog  is  arranged 
alphabetically  under  subjects,  and  the 
contents  of  many  volumes  are  given, 
while  explanatory  notes  are  given  for  a 
great  many  others.  A  list  of  technical 
periodicals,  with  subscription  prices, 
closes  the  catalog. 

A  bibliography  of  lists  of  soldiers  who 
have  served  in  the  regular  and  volunteer 
armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States 
colonial  and  constitutional,  has  just  ap- 
peared in  a  reprint.  Series  A,  No.  36. 
from  the  N^ezu  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register.  The  list  was  pre- 
pared by  Mary  Ellen  Baker,  head  cata- 
logcr  of  Bryn  Mawr  college  library,  and 
is  limited  to  printed  books  and  pam- 
phlets cataloged  in  the  late  New  York 
state  library. 
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MUNICIPAL— RAILROAD-CORPORATION 

BONDS 

NETTING  FROM  4%  TO  6% 

Suitable  for  the  Investment  of  the  Funds  of  Individuals, 
Trustees  or  Bankers 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
small  investor  as  well  as  the  large, 
having  on  hand  at  all  times  bonds 
of  $100  and  $500  denominations 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

CHICAGO  SAYINGS  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

STATE  AND  MADISON  STREETS 

CHICAGO 


Hydro-Electric   Power   Bonds 

Netting  6% 

A  First  Mortgage  bond  issue  of  $350,000  secured  by  an  exceptionally  efficient  water 
power  development  and  modern  plant  located  in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  and 
prosperous  sections  of  the  United  States. 

X.    The  security  is  conservatively  valued  at  $700,000,  the  bonds  being 
issued  at  the  extremely  conservative  rate  of  $60  per  horse  power 
developed, 
a.    In  accordance  with  our  usual  plan  the  bonds  mature  serially  and 
the  margin  of  security  will  rapidly  increase. 

3.  Net  earnings  of  several  times  the  average  annual  requirement  for 
principal  and  interest  are  protected  by  contracts  with  reliable 
concerns. 

4.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  and  this  ^arantee  places  behind  them 
additional  assets  worth  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  the  issue. 

A  developed  water  power  is  a  perpetual  income-producing  asset  of  increasing  value, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  tfie  bonds  of  this  issue  for  investors  seeking  a  con- 
servative investment  for  their  July  funds. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  719  M. 

Peabo^Sdnthtelnig  &Co. 

(Btiabitoiwd  iitf)  105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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Library  as  An  Investment* 

H  liter  C.  Wellman,  librarian,  Springfield,  Maat. 

We  admit  that  the  chief  objects  of  a 
public  library  are  educational  and  moral, 
and  not  commercial.  No  doubt  nine  men 
out  of  10  would  agree  that  the  actual  re- 
turn in  dollars  and  cents  would  be  larger 
from  the  ground  covered  by  a  field  of 
buckwheat  than  from  that  covered  by  a 
library. 

It  is  just  because  the  primary  purpose 
of  a  library  is  not  commercial  that  I  sus- 
pect we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  actual  cash 
dividends  which  a  library  yields.  The 
library  of  to-day  studies  the  industrial 
life  of  the  community  and  endeavors  to 
supply  the  books  that  will  aid  every  trade 
and  every  calling  that  exists  in  the  city. 
It  is  eager  to  meet  every  demand,  but  it 
goes  further;  it  endeavors  to  create  the 
demand.  It  advertises;  it  uses  every 
legitimate  means  of  making  its  resources 
known.  As  advertising  men,  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  at  least  3  per  cent 
of  the  library's  expenditure  is  used  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  further  this  sort  of 
advertising.  The  result  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  extent  and  variety  and  scope 
of  the  services  rendered  that  few  people 
have  any  idea  of. 
-  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  in  spite  of  the  very  great 
response,  the  ground  has  but  just  been 
broken.  Whenever  the  attention  of  a  spe- 
cial class  is  called  to  the  library's  re- 
sources on  their  subject,  the  response  is 
immediate  and  appreciative.  The  diffi- 
culty is  not  so  much  to  get  the  books  as  to 
inform  the  potential  reader  of  their  exist- 
ence.   Again  and  again  people  express 

*An  address  before  Publicity  club,  Springfield. 
Mass. 


the  utmost  astonishment  on  discovering 
for  the  first  time  that  the  library  affords 
books  on  their  trade  or  business.  For  ex- 
ample :  One  day  a  man  with  two  novels 
under  his  arm  remarked  to  an  attendant, 
"I  happened  to  be  in  the  library  and 
thought  I  would  ask  if  you  have  any 
books  on  waterworks  and  water  supply." 
He  added,  apologetically:  "Of  course,  I 
don't  suppose  you  have."  When  the  at- 
tendant showed  him  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  books  on  water,  water  supplies, 
waterworks  and  public  sanitation,  his 
surprise  was  unbounded.  "Why,"  he 
said,  "I  have  been  in  the  water  depart- 
ment here  for  years,  and  have  used  the 
library  all  my  life,  but  I  never  supposed 
you  had  books  on  these  subjects."  This, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  few 
weeks  previously  the  library  had  distrib- 
uted a  special  list  on  the  subject,  and  the 
newspapers  had  called  attention  to  it. 

Again,  a  large  contractor  wanted  for 
some  purpose  a  certain  kind  of  gravel  that 
is  not  common  hereabouts,  and  he  asked 
a  friend,  who  is  something  of  a  geolo- 
gist, where  he  could  find  it.  The  friend 
showed  him  a  spot  where  they  found 
just  the  gravel  wanted.  "Now,"  said  the 
contractor,  "how  in  the  world  did  you 
know  where  to  look  for  this  gravel  ?"  To 
which  the  other  replied:  "Why,  in  the 
city  library  you  can  find  books  describing 
all  the  geological  formations  of  this  re- 
gion, and  it  took  a  very  short  time  to  look 
up  the  matter  in  the  geological  survey  of 
Massachusetts."  Just  that  one  gravel 
bank,  by  the  way,  I  suspect  was  worth 
considerable  buckwheat. 

Now,  let  me  cite  one  or  two  instances 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  use  of  the  library 
by  workingmen.    One  day  I  got  talking 
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with  a  bright  young  fellow  in  the  library 
hall,  and  noticed  that  he  had  under  his 
arm  three  books  on  machinery — one  on 
steam  engines,  another  on  machine  de- 
sign, and  the  third  on  a  similar  subject. 
*1  am  getting  $2.50  a  day  now,"  he  said, 
*'but  in  three  months,  when  I  have  mas- 
tered these  books,  I  am  going  to  get  $3.50 
a  day;  and  I  shall  be  worth  it,  too,"  he 
added  with  conviction.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  the  brighter  and  more  ambitious 
young  workmen  in  this  city  who  are  using 
the  library  books  on  machinery,  electrical 
engineering,  steam  boilers,  woodworking 
and  a  multitude  of  similar  subjects.  A 
striking  instance  of  another  kind  comes 
to  mind — a  young  fellow  in  one  of  the 
textile  mills.  After  he  had  been  using 
the  library  for  a  year  or  more  he  went 
up  to  the  attendant  one  evening  and  said : 
"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
since  you  have  been  giving  me  these  tex- 
tile books  I  have  invented  and  patented 
three  successful  loom  devices.  Two  of 
them  I  have  sold  already  to  outside  par- 
ties, and  the  third  my  own  mill  is  going 
to  buy;  and  they  have  just  made  me  as- 
sistant superintendent." 

Time  is  lacking  to  begin  to  describe 
this  kind  of  use  of  the  library.  The  print- 
ers, the  woodworkers,  the  masons,  the 
plumbers,  the  lithographers,  and,  in  fact, 
the  men  in  almost  every  mechanical  pur- 
suit seek  the  library  for  books  about  their 
work.  One  man  comes  to  learn  how  to 
bend  a  cast-iron  pipe ;  another  wants  de- 
signs for  wrought-iron  work;  another 
reads  up  the  latest  process  of  paper-mak- 
ing ;  another  brought  in  an  excellent  vio- 
lin which  he  had  constructed  from  direc- 
tions found  in  the  library  books ;  another 
comes  for  books  on  dyes  and  dye-mak- 
ing ;  a  young  woman  studied  up  oriental 
rugs  and  secured  a  good  position  with  a 
rug  dealer :  another,  who  earns  her  living 
by  making  jewelry,  gets  her  designs  at 
the  library.  Just  the  other  day  a  young 
Pole,  bringing  his  mother  as  interpreter, 
came  for  books  on  machine  design,  and 
another  Pole  got  books  which  would 
teach  him  how  to  run  wood-molding  ma- 
chinery. 

A  textile  designer  employed  by  one  of 


the  large  mills  uses  the  library  constantly. 
One  day  after  we  had  procured  for  his 
use  an  especially  important  publication, 
he  told  me  how  valuable  the  collection  is 
to  him.  He  said  there  was  a  tendency 
to  hash  over  a  design,  using  it  again  and 
again  with  more  or  less  modifications ;  but 
owing  to  the  rich  collection  in  the  city 
library  he  was  able  to  furnish  entirely 
new  designs;  and  he  said  that  it  was 
owing  in  no  small  measure  to  this  fresh- 
ness of  design  that  his  factory  was  beat- 
ing out  its  competitors.  I  saw  the  stock 
of  that  company  the  other  day  quoted 
away  above  par,  and  I  like  to  believe  that 
the  library  has  contributed,  at  least  in 
part,  to  its  p-osperity. 

The  use  of  the  library  for  designs  of 
all  sorts  ana  kinds  would  alone  make  a 
long  chapter.  The  other  day  a  man  was 
seeking  monograms  and  designs  for  au- 
tomobile bodies ;  another  wanted  devices 
for  billheads  and  advertisements;  deco- 
rators come  for  cherubs  and  flowers,  and 
other  designs  for  walls  and  ceilings;  the 
scene  painters  from  several  theaters  re- 
sort to  it  constantly.  One  of  the  recent 
stock  companies  got  its  patterns  for  his- 
torical costumes  there.  Furniture  design- 
ers and  repairers  use  the  large  collection 
containing  all  the  best  historical  styles  and 
the  finest  examples.  Persons  interested  in 
ceramics — ^some  amateurs  and  others  pro- 
fessionals—  depend  on  our  books  and 
plates.  The  lithographers  come  for  pic- 
tures and  designs  for  calendars  and  the 
like.  Many  persons  get  designs  for  post- 
ers ;  others  come  who  make  book  plates ; 
still  others  who  design  artistic  bindings ; 
and  the  photo-engravers  make  constant 
use  of  the  collections.  Sign  painters  come 
frequently;  also  men  who  write  show 
cards ;  and  a  man  was  in  recently  seek- 
ing artistic  alphabets,  whose  business,  we 
learned,  is  making  college  banners. 

We  have  a  collection  of  pictures — 
some  expensive  photographs,  others  but 
cheap  prints,  clipped  from  periodicals, 
books  and  other  sources  —  numbering 
nearly  150,000,  and  all  carefully  classified. 
Springfield  is  the  source  of  many  notable 
books,  of  which  we  are  proud—diction- 
aries, encyclopedias,  historical  works  and 
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others.  You  can  imagine  how  much  the 
publishers  of  these  books  depend  on  the 
library.  Not  long  ago  three  persons  spent 
all  their  time  for  many  months  on  our 
material,  simply  securing  illustrations  for 
one  of  these  works. 

The  work  with  foreigners  must  not  be 
orverlooked.  The  library  supplies  books 
in  foreign  languages,  particularly  books 
telling  new-comers  of  the  history,  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  of  this  country. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  see  in  what 
numbers  these  foreigners  use  the  library. 
Not  a  few  of  them,  especially  the  Poles 
and  Italians,  teach  themselves  mechanical 
<lrawing  by  means  of  the  library's  books. 
The  library  also  distributes  lists  of  easy 
reading  books  in  English  and  of  gram- 
mars and  lesson  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages to  enable  these  foreigners  to  learn 
English.  Poles,  Swedes,  Russians,  Ar- 
menians, French,  Greeks,  Italians,  Syri- 
ans and  various  other  nationalities  come 
constantly  for  these  books  to  help  them 
learn  English.  No  other  one  thing  so 
quickly  and  so  surely  increases  their  earn- 
ing capacity. 

You  hardly  think  of  Springfield  as  a 
fanning  community,  yet  since  the  library 
issued  its  lists  on  agriculture,  on  bee- 
keeping, on  poultry,  etc.,  we  can  hardly 
supply  the  demand,  especially  from  young 
men.  One  elderly  man  showed  his  ap- 
preciation by  bringing  in  and  presenting 
a  bunch  of  beautiful  carnations.  When 
out  of  work  he  had  gotten  hold  of  the 
books  on  floriculture,  and  as  a  result  had 
secured  a  good  job  with  a  florist. 

Although  the  library  is  already  used  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  business 
men,  it  is  not  used  by  them  to  so  large 
an  extent  as  by  mechanics  and  working- 
men.  This  industrial  use  of  a  library 
does  not  grow  up  by  itself;  it  comes  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  library's  effort, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  advertising. 
The  library  began  with  the  artisans  and 
humbler  workers  for  whom  the  needs 
seemed  greatest.  It  printed  and  distrib- 
uted lists  on  carpentry  and  woodworking, 
on  engineering  and  machinery,  on  print- 
ing, steel  working  and  on  various  similar 
subjects.   The  response  was  inspiring. 


A  couple  of  years  ago  the  library  is- 
sued for  clerks,  lists  on  stenography  and 
typewriting,  on  bookkeeping  and  com- 
mercial correspondence.  This,  too,  brought 
a  large  circulation.  Then  it  began  mail- 
ing post  cards  to  factory  superintendents 
and  managers,  calling  attention  to  recent 
books  on  accounting,  factory  organiza- 
tion and  management,  cost  keeping,  etc., 
and  now  there  is  a  larger  demand  for 
these  books  than  we  can  supply.  Our  lat- 
est campaign  was  a  series  of  post  cards 
listing  a  few  books  X)n  the  theory  of  real 
estate  values,  and  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  real  estate  business.  We  have 
had  to  stop  mailing  these  post  cards  for 
t,  time,  for  already  there  are  waiting  lists 
for  the  books. 

We  have  tried  to  buy  all  the  good 
books  that  have  been  issued,  and  there  is 
a  very  large  and  increasing  demand  for 
books  on  advertising.  Quantities  of  the  de- 
signs used  on  circulars,  posters  and  other 
advertising  material  are  gotten  at  the 
library.  So,  too,  there  is  a  lively  call  for 
such  books  as  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine directory,  the  business  and  city  di- 
rectories, the  many  recent  books  on  the 
practice  of  advertising,  and  for  the  one 
or  two  very  practical  books  on  the  psy- 
chology of  advertising.  Likewise,  the 
books  on  window  dressing,  on  the  organi- 
zation of  department  stores,  on  the  meth- 
ods of  conducting  a  mail  order  business 
and  the  books  on  salesmanship — in  fact, 
all  the  books  on  these  lines  are  greatly 
sought. 

We  have  some  books  on  the  various 
trades,  as,  for  instance,  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  "History  and  present  con- 
ditions of  the  lumber,  industry,"  and 
books  on  the  electro-chemical  industry, 
on  cotton  industry,  etc.,  but  for  some  rea- 
son these  are  not  so  much  used  as  we 
hope  they  will  be.  The  commercial  jour- 
nals, "Moody's  manual  of  corporations," 
"Poor's  railroad  manual"  and  other  simi- 
lar year-books  are  more  often  consulted. 
The  annual  volumes  of  "Mineral  indus- 
try" and  the  "Copper  year-book"  are  in 
much  demand.  Books  on  commercial  law 
are  frequently  sought,  and,  to  a  less  ex- 
lent,  books  on  the  organization  of  corpo- 
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rations  and  on  corporation  law.  We  have 
an  extensive  collection  comprising  all  the 
best  current  books  in  English  on  taxatioij, 
on  banks  and  banking,  on  money  and  al- 
lied subjects.  There  are  also  numerous 
practical  books  on  investments  and  books 
on  insurance  and  similar  lines  of  business 
are  available.  We  bought  some  time  ago 
a  collection  of  the  standard  cable  codes. 
These  are  referred  to  at  the  library,  and 
sometimes  we  translate  brief  messages  for 
ihe  business  man  over  the  telephone.  Tel- 
ephone inquiries  are  growing  in  number 
so  that  we  recently  installed  an  additional 
trunk  line.  We  want  to  encourage  them 
still  more. 

For  the  exporter  the  library  has  much 
information  available.  There  is  Hough's 
"Elementary  lessons  in  exporting  and  the 
Exporter's  gazeteer  of  the  world,"  surely 
a  practical  work.  There  are  the  tariff 
schedules  and  the  importation  regulations 
of  foreign  countries.  The  publications  of 
the  international  bureau  of  American  re- 
publics have  much  commercial  value ;  and 
the  whole  series  of  consular  reports  give 
valuable  information  on  trade  and  indus- 
trial conditions  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

Time  is  lacking  to  do  more  than  sug- 
gest by  these  few  incidents  and  typical 
cases  the  great  industrial  use  of  the 
hbrary.  Whole  classes  of  books  I  have 
liad  to  omit  altogether :  for  example,  the 
books  for  the  teachers  and  the  books  for 
the  preachers;  the  music,  too,  which  is 
used  by  amateurs  and  by  professionals, 
by  orchestras,  pianists,  singing  teachers, 
church  organists  (one  of  whom  said  he 
would  lose  his  j.ob  if  it  were  not  for  the 
organ  music  available  at  the  library). 
Then  there  are  the  architectural  plans  of 
houses  and  buildings  used  constantly  by 
rich  and  poor,  by  every  home  builder,  by 
persons  contemplating  country  bungalows 
and  by  men  putting  up  some  of  the  best 
office  buildings  in  town.  We  even  have 
calls  from  barbers  and  masseuses,  and  for 
books  on  how  to  become  a  motorman  or 
how  to  be  an  expert  waitress.  There 
is  not  a  single  trade  or  vocation  in  the 
whole    community    that    may    not,    and 


there  are  very  few  who  do  not  resort  to 
the  library  for  aid. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  results  in 
dollars  and  cents.  A  prominent  business 
man  once  said  that  the  library's  aid  to 
him  during  the  previous  year  was  worth 
?4O0O.  But  far  larger  than  the  direct  re- 
turns are  the  indirect  results  from  wage 
increases  due  to  the  enlarged  skill  and 
efficiency  of  working  men  and  women.  I 
believe,  myself,  that  the  community  gets 
back  in  actual  cash  each  year  every  dol- 
lar it  spends  for  maintenance. 

I  have  confined  my  talk  to  one  very 
narrow  phase  of  the  library's  activity, 
simply  to  the  use  of  the  library  that 
brings  an  actual  money  return.  I  have 
been  glad  to  speak  on  this  side  of  library 
work  because  it  is  comparatively  new,  it 
IF  as  yet  hardly  understood  by  the  people 
at  large,  and  it  is  a  form  of  service  which 
gives  the  librarian  and  his  associates  on 
the  staff  particular  gratification.  Within 
a  few  years  this  industrial  use  has  trebled 
and  it  is  still  growing  rapidly.  But  im- 
portant as  is  this  industrial  work,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  the  most  important 
service  rendered  by  a  library.  The  per- 
son who  places  these  other  and  higher 
functions  on  an  entirely  different  plane 
from  the  sowing  of  buckwheat,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  crop,  is  absolutely  right. 
The  mere  pleasure  that  the  library  af- 
fords— the  highest,  most  broadening  and 
most  useful  form  of  recreation — ^is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  And  its  moral  and 
educational  work  —  the  spreading  of  in- 
formation, the  cultivation  of  taste,  the  en- 
larging of  the  sympathies,  the  increasing 
of  intelligence — ^the  practical  enlighten- 
ment, for  example,  on  the  social  questions 
which  are  to  enable  the  whole  people  to 
act  wisely  in  the  tremendous  social  move- 
ments that  are  taking  place  in  this  twen- 
tieth century,  even  the  forming  of  intelli- 
gent public  opinion  for  our  own  domestic 
concerns  —  for  hundreds  of  citizens  are 
to-day  informing  themselves  regarding 
city  charters,  city  government,  housing 
and  other  municipal  affairs — these  are  the 
really  valuable  functions  of  a  public 
library.  They  are  priceless ;  they  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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The  EfiFect  of  Commission  Plan  of 
Government  on  Public  Libraries* 

Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary  of  Iowa  library  com- 
mission, Des  Moines 

In  securing  information  for  this  paper 
a  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  about  50 
libraries  in  cities  under  the  Commission 
plan.    The  questions  were : 

1.  How  long  has  the  Commission  plan 
been  operative  in  your  city? 

2.  Did  it  make  a  change  in  number  of 
library  trustees  and  method  of  appoint- 
ment? 

3.  Is  the  supervision  of  the  library  as- 
signed to  a  department  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, or  have  the  trustees  full  authority? 

4.  How  many  library  trustees  and  how 
appointed  and  for  how  long  a  term?  Is 
there  provision  for  continuity  by  varying 
length  of  terms  ? 

5.  What  is  your  method  of  levying  the 
tax  for  library  maintenance?  Does  this 
differ  from  former  practice  ? 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  your  library 
has  profited  by  the  change  of  your  city  to 
the  Commission  plan  ?   In  what  way  ? 

7.  Does  the  plan  place  the  librarian  and 
staff  under  civil  service  rules  ? 

8.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  include 
other  educational  interests  (i.  e.,  the 
schools)  under  the  Commission  plan  of 
your  city? 

9.  Is  the  general  law  of  your  state  rela- 
tive to  public  libraries  still  operative,  even 
though  the  Commission  plan  has  been 
adopted  ? 

Replies  were  received  from  libraries 
located  in  19  different  states.  None  of 
the  great  cities  have  adopted  the  plan, 
except  Boston,  where  it  is  greatly  modi- 
fied and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
public  libraries. 

The  majority  of  those  replying  were 
unable  to  give  definite  answer  as  to  dis- 
tinct changes  either  for  better  or  for 
worse  in  the  library  management  under 
the  plan.  The  entire  limit  of  10  years  is 
too  short  a  period  to  enable  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  with  certainty ;  the  majority  of 

•In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  her  paper,  Miss 
Tyler  presented  a  clear  exposition  of  the  com- 
mission plan  of  government  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  different  states,  beginning  with 
the  Galveston  plan  of  1901. 


the  cities  that  have  adopted  the  modified 
Galveston  plan  have  operated  under  it 
much  less  than  loyears.  A  hopeful  attitude 
is  manifest  toward  the  results  that  are 
likely  to  come  from  the  change,  but  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  various  state  laws  makes 
generalization  impossible  as  to  results  al- 
ready attained.  The  liberty  given  in  some 
states  for  cities  to  incorporate  in  their 
charters  features  that  seem  locally  desirable 
is  found  exemplified  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  modified  commission 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  Boston,  Taun- 
ton, Haverhill,  Gloucester,  Chelsea  and 
L3mn,  but  where,  with  the  exception  of 
Lynn,  the  new  city  charters  do  not  affect 
the  library  situation.  In  that  city,  how- 
ever, provision  is  made  that  the  public 
library  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  municipal 
council,  which  shall  have  the  power  to 
name  the  trustees  and  remove  them  for 
cause.  It  further  states  that  the  munici- 
pal council  may  increase  or  diminish  the 
number  of  trustees  and  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  public 
library  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  The 
librarian  in  Lynn  writes  that  the  present 
council  seems  to  have  full  confidence  in 
the  trustees  of  the  library,  and  have  up 
to  the  present  time  made  no  change  in 
the  old  method  of  government.* 

In  Texas,  where  the  first  commission 
plan  law  was  enacted,  we  find  that  the 
libraries  are  under  boards  elected  by  the 
commission,  and  are  all  reported  as  being 
free  from  the  evil  effects  of  political  in- 
terference. Dallas,  Texas,  reports  an  in- 
creased maintenance  fund  from  year  to 
year,  which  is  now  more  than  double  the 
amount  provided  by  the  city  for  library 
maintenance,  before  the  commission  plan 
was  adopted  in  1907.  In  Galveston,  where 
the  plan  originated,  the  library  is  not 
affected,  because,  as  the  librarian  states, 
the  Rosenberg  library  is  a  private  corpo- 
lation  incorporated  under  the  state  law, 

•As  the  charter  does  not  make  any  one  of  the 
council  a  library  trustee,  a  method  of  interest- 
ing them  in  the  library  has  been  to  appeal  to 
various  commissioners  for  specific  needs:  e.  g.* 
if  money  is  needed  over  and  above  yearly  main- 
tenance funds,  the  appeal  is  made  to  commis- 
sioner of  finance:  if  additions  to  building,  th« 
appeal  Is  made  to  commissioner  of  public  prop- 
erty. 
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and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. The  revenues  are  entirely  from 
endowment  and  no  money  is  received 
from  taxation.  The  librarian  further 
states  that  while  the  commission  plan  has 
been  ver>'  successful  indeed  in  that  city, 
it  has  affected  the  library  in  no  way.  The 
librarian  at  Houston  writes:  "I  do  not 
believe  that  the  library  has  really  been 
affected  by  the  commission  form,  except 
m  the  fact  that  the  city's  more  econom- 
ical administration  has  probably  made  it 
possible  to  receive  a  more  liberal  appro- 
priation, though  this  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. I  do  think  that  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  town  through  good  ad- 
ministration helps  the  library  indirectly 
in  many  ways." 

But  one  city  in  Wisconsin  (Eau 
Claire)  is  actually  operating  under  the 
plan,  and  the  librarian  writes  that  she  be- 
lieves the  library  has  profited  by  the 
change.  She  states  that  the  council  seems 
mterested  in  maintaining  the  standard 
of  the  library  and  are  now  willing  that 
the  necessary  money  for  its  support 
should  be  appropriated.  It  is  easier  to 
bring  matters  to  their  attention  and  they 
act  more  promptly  than  heretofore. 

While  several  libraries  in  Illinois  will 
be  affected  by  the  plan  which  has  been 
inaugurated  by  a  number  of  cities  this 
spring,  it  is  too  soon  for  any  report  of 
the  effect  to  be  made.  The  law  in  that 
state,  however,  seems  to  have  defects  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Iowa  in  the  indefiniteness 
of  provision  regarding  the  number  of 
trustees,  their  powers  and  length  of  term. 

In  Minnesota  the  plan  has  been  effect- 
ive one  year  in  Mankato,  and  the  librarian 
writes  that  it  has  been  a  good  thing  for 
the  library.  The  city  officers  seem  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  institution  and 
increased  the  annual  appropriation  $1000 
the  first  year.  A  municipal  library  has 
been  placed  in  the  city  hall. 

Inasmuch  as  the  recall  feature  of  the 
commission  plan  was  made  effective  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  past  year,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  statement  of  the  libra- 
rian, that  the  library  there  was  saved 
from  disaster  by  the  result  of  the  recall 
election   for  mayor,  the  deposed  mayor 


having  made  political  appointments  on 
the  librar>'  board.  The  librarian  further 
adds :  **\\Tiat  .saved  us  was  woman's  suf- 
frage added  to  the  form  of  government." 

In  the  state  of  Kansas,  where  there  are 
a  large  number  of  towns  and  cities  oper- 
ating under  the  commission  plan,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  public  libra- 
ries are  under  the  control  of  the  local 
school  board,  while  the  others  are  man- 
aged by  12  trustees  elected  by  the  coim- 
cil,  this  matter  seeming  to  be  optional. 
One  of  the  Kansas  librarians  reports  that 
the  chief  effect  of  the  commission  plan 
on  her  library  is  that  it  has  done  away 
with  the  librarian's  two  weeks'  vacation 
on  pay,  because  of  the  fact  that  other 
dty  employes  do  not  have  one.  In  some 
instances  the  library  appropriations  have 
been  reduced,  not  through  antagonism  to 
the  library,  but  because  of  the  avowed 
policy  of  securing  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  city  affairs  in  all  departments. 

In  California  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  II  towns  and  cities,  and  while  infor- 
mation was  not  secured  from  all  of  the 
libraries  affected,  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
has  not  caused  any  radical  change  in 
management,  which  is  by  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. Belief  is  expressed  in  most  in- 
stances as  to  the  library  possibilities  un- 
der the  commission  form  of  government. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  the  one  city  in 
Colorado  under  this  plan,  the  librarian 
v/rites  that  the  chief  difference  has  been 
in  the  mode  of  handling  the  finances  of 
the  library,  the  city  auditor  and  treasurer 
receiving  and  disbursing  all  of  the  funds ; 
otherwise  the  board  of  trustees  elected 
by  the  council  have  control. 

In  Iowa,  where  there  are  now  seven 
public  libraries  affected  by  the  law  (Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Fort 
Dodge,  Keokuk,  Marshalltown  and  Sioux 
City),  there  has  been  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  law  both  as  to  the 
number  of  library  trustees  to  be  -elected 
by  the  commission  and  their  powers ;  the 
commission  plan  law  is  capable  of  two 
constructions  as  it  now  stands,  as  there 
is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  general  law 
with  nine  trustees  holds,  or  whether  onlv 
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three,  which  the  law  states  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Three  of  these  libraries  are  op- 
crating  with  three  trustees,  three  with 
nine,  the  seventh  one  not  having  had  the 
decision  of  their  city  attorney.  The  f)rob- 
lem  of  continuity  with  only  three  trus- 
tees is  a  serious  one.  Two  able  Iowa 
lawyers,  who  are  also  library  trustees, 
prepared  a  bill  providing  for  five  trus- 
tees and  continuity  by  one  annual  appoint- 
ment, which  was  introduced  in  the  last 
General  Assembly,  but  which  failed  to 
pass  the  House  (in  the  midst  of  the  sena- 
torial deadlock)  ;  hence  unless  a  decision 
oi  the  state  supreme  court  should  be  se- 
cured there  will  be  uncertainty  for  an- 
other two  years  (until  another  legislative 
session)  as  to  whether  the  number  of  trus- 
tees and  their  powers,  as  fully  set  forth 
in  the  general  library  law  of  the  state 
still  hold.  The  uncertainty  of  the  law  can 
in  a  measure  be  safeguarded  by  a  some- 
what detailed  ordinance,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  some  of  these  cities.  How- 
ever, the  assignment  of  the  library  trus- 
tees and  the  library  to  the  department  of 
public  affairs  (or  to  the  department  of 
accounts  and  finance,  as  is  done  in  one 
city),  makes  it  necessary  for  the  library 
board  to  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
that  department  for  many  details  that 
have  heretofore  been  decided  by  the 
library  board. 

One  of  the  Des  Moines  commissioners, 
who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
thorough  students  of  municipal  problems 
in  this  country  and  who  is  now  secretary 
of  League  of  American  municipalities, 
states  that  he  has  long  advocated  that  the 
levying  of  all  municipal  taxes  should  be 
centered  in  one  body  and  that  both 
library  boards  and  school  boards  should 
be  annexed  directly  to  the  city  govern- 
ment; the  fact  that  libraries  are  educa- 
tional institutions  is  not  a  reason  for  sep- 
arating them  from  municipal  government. 
The  Iowa  law  definitely  classifies  all  of 
the  city's  activities  (except  schools)  un- 
der one  of  the  five  departments,  each  with 
a  commissioner  (or  mayor)  at  its  head ; 
but  provides  that  libraries  shall  have  fur- 
ther supervision,  hence  provision  is  made 
for  the  appointment  of  three  library  trus- 


tees by  the  council  immediately  after  they 
have  been  elected  and  assume  office. 
These  library  trustees,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  full  authority,  but  are  the 
agents  of  the  council  to  look  after  the  de- 
tails which  cannot  be  classified  directly 
under  the  duties  of  the  commissioner. 

From  the  communications  received  it 
seems  that  the  civil  service  feature  of  the 
municipal  commission  plan  law  as  applied 
to  libraries  varies.  It  seems  to  be  incidental 
and  may  or  may  not  be  included  accord- 
ing to  the  provision  of  the  city  ordinance 
in  most  cases.  From  the  replies  received 
it  would  seem  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
librarians  is  not  favorable  to  this.  Sev- 
eral did  not  reply  to  the  inquiry,  24 
stated  that  civil  service  rules  did  not  ap- 
ply and  five  that  they  did.  One  librarian 
writes  in  its  defense :  "There  seems  to  be 
no  other  way  of  placing  work  on  a  merit 
basis.  Whatever  the  conditions  may  be 
in  individual  cases,  as  a  general  principle 
choice  must  be  made  in  public  work  be- 
tween civil  service  and  the  spoils  system." 
On  the  other  hand,  several  who  replied 
no,  emphasized  by  underlining  or  an  ex- 
clamation point,  and  one  librarian  added 
with  unction,  "No,  thanks  be!"  Another 
writes,  "I  would  consider  it  very  unwise 
to  place  the  library  under  civil  service — 
librarians  are  not  made  by  rule." 

In  some  states  the  control  of  the  library 
is  not  included  in  the  municipal  plan,  but 
is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
board  or  board  of  education,  and  hence  is 
not  affected  in  any  way  by  this  form  of 
government.  The  educational  function  has 
thus  been  recognized,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  as  shown  by  such  as- 
signment. This  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  vital  point  in  connection  with 
any  discussion  of  the  municipal  control 
of  libraries,  and  that  is  the  recognition 
of  the  educational  function  of  the  library. 
The  fact  that  the  public  library  is  unlike 
any  other  of  the  city's  activities,  such  as 
parks,  streets,  police  department,  etc.,  has 
led  in  most  states  to  the  provision  for  a 
board  of  library  trustees  with  separate 
functions,  powers,  responsibilities  and 
funds,  this  being  necessary  because  the 
requirements  for  the  management  of  such 
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an  institution  are  as  much  out  of  the 
ordinary  as  that  of  the  public  schools 
with  a  separate  board ;  while  in  others  the 
library  board  is  appointed  by  the  school 
board  as  a  sort  of  sub-educational  inter- 
est. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  com- 
mission plan  of  government  we  find  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  definite  recognition 
of  the  educational  functions  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  hence  an  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  place  of  the  library  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme;  this  seems  to  be  the  prob- 
lem that  now  confronts  the  public  libra- 
ries where  this  plan  is  likely  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  the  old  and  still  new  ques- 
tion of  classifying  and  administering  edu- 
cational interests,  i.  e.,  the  schools,  mu- 
seums, libraries,  art  galleries,  free  lec- 
tures, etc.,  that  may  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  under  the  possible  direc- 
tion of  the  municipality.  Shall  all  educa- 
tional interests  be  grouped  under  one 
management  or  board,  one  degree  re- 
moved from  the  commission,  by  appoint- 
ment, or  shall  they  be  separated  or  arbi- 
trarily classified  in  some  entirely  unre- 
lated department  of  the  city  as  is  done 
in  some  cities?  So  far  as  information 
could  be  obtained,  it  would  seem  that  in 
a  number  of  states  the  recognition  of  the 
special  function  of  the  public  library  has 
usually  been  incorporated  in  the  commis- 
sion plan  law  in  an  indefinite  way  by  the 
provision  for  a  board  of  library  trustees 
of  varying  number  elected  by  the  com- 
mission, but  under  the  supervision  of  one 
of  the  commissioners  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

Educational  interests  are  certainly  as 
vital  a  part  of  a  municipality's  responsi- 
bility as  the  more  material  interests.  If 
the  chief  value  and  strength  of  the  com- 
mission plan  consists  in  directness  and 
simplicity  and  the  concentration  of  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  on  a  few  re- 
sponsible men,  it  would  seem  that  the 
separate  and  independent  organization  of 
the  school  system  in  a  commission  gov- 
erned city  is  scarcely  any  more  defensible 
than  that  of  a  public  library  system; 
while  the  scope  of  the  school  system  and 
the  funds  involved  in  the  school  manage- 


ment are  much  larger,  the  principle  is  the 
same.  It  is  found,  however,  that  in  very 
few  instances  have  the  schools  been 
placed  under  the  commission  plan;  the 
most  notable  instance,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas, 
where  a  school  board  of  seven  members 
is  appointed  by  the  city  commission  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  library  board.  The 
success  of  such  centralization  seems  evi- 
dent as  set  forth  in  an  interesting  article 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Houston 
schools  in  the  Educational  Reznew  (37: 
362). 

If  we  believe  that  the  various  means  of 
popular  education,  outside  the  school- 
room, should  be  strengthened  and  digni- 
fied in  the  municipality,  there  should  be 
a  serious  effort  made  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  interested  in 
commission  plan  legislation  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened  views  regarding 
it.  Can  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, such  as  is  now  being  developed 
in  the  commonwealth  of  New  York,  be 
applied  to  a  municipality?  If  so,  would 
a  commissioner  of  education,  as  one  of 
the  city  council  or  commission,  wisely  di- 
rect all  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
city,  i.  e.,  the  schools,  libraries,  museums, 
etc.  ?  Or,  is  the  present  tendency  of  the 
plan  to  provide  a  small  board  of  three  or 
five  members,  appointed  under  the  com- 
mission, to  have  charge  of  the  library,  and 
another  similar  board  to  have  charge  of 
the  schools  the  better  method?  The  elec- 
tion of  a  commissioner  of  education  ex- 
officio  chairman  of  these  two  boards 
would  streng^then  the  latter  plan  greatly. 

It  is  of  vital  interest  to  librarians,  in 
view  of  the  popularity  of  the  commission 
plan  and  the  likelihood  of  its  more  ex- 
tended adoption,  that  we  give  considera- 
tion, in  a  constructive  way,  to  the  secur- 
ing of  a  more  comprehensive  recognition 
and  classification  of  the  public  library  as 
an  educational  factor  in  this  new  scheme 
of  city  government.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  serious  consideration  given  to 
this  in  the  past,  and  whatever  recognition 
there  has  been  given  the  library  in  the 
plan  seems  to  have  been  more  by  chance 
than  by  careful  forethought. 
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Library  Publicity* 

A.  H.  Cuttle,  Colllngwood,  Ontario 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  found  only 
one  line  of  business  that  the  proprietor  did 
not  have  to  advertise,  but  all  his  cus- 
tomers are  dead  ones — he  is  an  under- 
taker. So  I  have  concluded  that  if  the 
public  libraries  of  Ontario  are  to  cater 
to  the  literary  needs  of  the  living  they 
must  emerge  from  their  splendid  isolation 
of  waiting  for  the  citizens  to  discover  all 
the  advantages  we  have  to  offer,  and  ad- 
vertise. Do  not  raise  your  hands  in  hor- 
ror when  you  hear  that  commercial  term : 
I  do  not  intend  to  recommend  for  the 
libraries  bargain  days  wherein  to  offer 
gigantic  sales  of  knowledge,  nor  special 
displays  of  brains.  What  I  would  advo- 
cate is  a  campaign  of  publicity  to  make 
known  to  the  wayfaring  man  and  woman 
and  child  the  advantages  and  privileges 
that  are  obtainable  through  the  library. 

Until  recently  the  universities  and  col- 
leges made  no  attempt  at  publicity.  To- 
day the  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
extensively  used  to  make  known  the  spe- 
cial features  that  will  attract  students, 
the  directing  powers  of  these  institutions 
realizing  that  publicity  helps  their  cause, 
engage  men  of  literary  ability  to  keep  the 
world  informed  about  their  work.  If  the 
public  library  is  to  continue  to  do  effect- 
ive work  it,  too,  must  come  out  of  its  cold 
reserve  and  make  good  use  of  the  press 
agent.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  towns 
and  smaller  cities  where  the  power  of  the 
press  is  often  greater  than  in  the  large 
community.  The  local  newspaper  will,  of 
course,  always  be  the  chief  means  for 
publicity,  and  the  first  duty  is  to  gain  the 
interest  and  cooperation  of  the  editor. 
Impress  upon  him  how  you  can  help  him 
and  how  you  long  to  do  so.  Convince 
him  that  library  news  is  good  copy,  and 
you  will  soon  have  him  working  heartily 
with  you. 

In  most  libraries  the  problem  is  how 
to  reach  the  masses.  Do  it  through  the 
newspapers  that  the  masses  read.  Write 
for  the  papers  which  are  read  by  those 
whom  you  seek  to  reach. 

•Read  before  the  Ontario  library  association. 
Toronto,  April  18,  1911. 


Timely  articles  on  private  study  as  a 
help  to  higher  wages,  the  championship 
of  books,  short  reviews  of  new  books  re- 
ceived, monthly  lists  of  the  books  pur- 
chased, together  with  interesting  notes 
on  the  library  and  its  work  will,  I  think, 
bring  gratifying  results. 

Publicity  is  an  educational  process  and 
is  a  necessary  element,  in  that  going  out 
of  the  library  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  make  the  people  feel  that  the 
library  is  putting  out  its  hand  to  meet 
them.  The  library  must  go  in  quest  of 
the  reader.  It  must  go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  them  to 
come  in.  It  must  use  every  modern  de- 
vice to  entice  him,  and  it  must  give  him 
rights  and  privileges  that  were  not 
thought  of  a  few  days  ago.  The  library 
is  for  the  reader,  and  not  the  reader  for 
the  library.  It  is  to  him  that  the  library 
owes  its  reason  for  existence,  its  place 
in  the  scheme  of  civilization.  To  enable 
the  casual  reader  to  become  familiar  with 
all  classes  of  literature  throw  open  every 
part  of  the  library,  give  him  the  open 
shelf,  the  open  stackroom.  Let  him  feel 
that  he  can  wander  about  dipping  in  here 
and  there  unt?l  he  finds  a  book  to-  his 
liking,  and  this  very  familiarity  with 
books  will  develop  his  love  for  them, 
give  him  a  mental  broadening  and  lead 
him  to  delve  into  the  books  that  he  prob- 
ably would  not  think  of  asking  for  if 
choosing  from  a  catalog. 

There  are  few  communities  that  do  not 
possess  some  line  of  business  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  that  particular  place.  The  local 
library  should  endeavor  to  have  on  its 
shelves  as  many  as  possible  of  the  books 
bearing  on  that  trade  or  industry,  and 
make  known  to  the  public  that  such  books 
are  available.  There  are  none  who  can- 
not absorb  more  information  about  his 
particular  trade  or  profession,  and  if  the 
men  can  be  brought  to  the  library  and  led 
to  peruse  the  books,  not  only  will  the 
individual  be  the  gainer  but  also  the  com- 
munity. In  this  way  you  would  not  fail 
to  quicken  an  interest  in  the  library  and 
create  a  disposition  to  inquire  for  other 
books.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that 
only  the  large  library  in  the  great  city 
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can  do  intelligent  and  effective  work 
among  wage-earners.  This  is  timidity's 
excuse,  which  permits  the  library  to  re- 
main a  well-meaning  but  ineffective  insti- 
tution living  off  the  public  purse,  instead 
of  a  vital  and  effective  force  touching 
the  community  at  every  point,  serving  the 
community  in  its  every  worthy  interest, 
making  life  in  its  community  better  worth 
while. 

In  a  word,  the  library  should  be  the 
intellectual  and  social  center.  Special 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  work  among 
the  wage-earner,  the  skilled  and  unskilled 
artisan.  It  is  not  enough  to  put  the  tech- 
nical book  on  the  shelf — that  is  easy,  that 
is  merely  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  man  to  whom  the  book  would  be  of 
use  must  be  won.  He  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  library  is  not  only  for  ''liter- 
ary'* people.  Therefore  the  library  must 
be  made  popular;  you  must  attract  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  it.  The  library 
must  win  public  confidence,  must  inev- 
itably and  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
public  mind  as  a  force  to  be  counted  on 
for  the  public  good. 

If  there  are  labor  unions  in  your  com- 
munity, get  in  touch  with  them,  inform 
them  of  the  resources  of  the  library  and 
invite  them  to  the  building  to  meet  the 
trustees  and  staff.  If  possible  secure  the 
interest  of  a  leader  among  the  men  who 
will  recommend  to  them  special  books 
from  the  technical  department.  New 
books  on  technical  subjects  might  be 
kept  for  a  while  in  a  bookcase  near  the 
delivery  desk  where  every  man  can  see 
them.  Use  a  bulletin  board  where  a  list 
of  new  books,  or  prepared-  bibliography 
may  be  displayed.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  we  give  prominence  to  books  on  gar- 
dening. In  addition  to  publishing  lists  of 
technical  books,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  secure  space  on  the  bulletin  boards  in 
factories  where  the  lists  can  be  posted. 
No  agency  for  telling  the  man  in  the  shop 
about  the  book  should  be  ignored.  Ig- 
norance, indifference  and  inertia  do  not 
disappear  by  being  left  alone. 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the  mer- 
chant and  window  dresser.  Make  the 
display  of  books  as  attractive  as  possible ; 


this  is  a  valuable  help  that  is  too  much 
neglected.  Have  your  patrons  look  upon 
the  library  as  a  kind  of  clubroom,  where 
they  will  feel  glad  to  come  and  where 
they  will  easily  find  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion they  most  desire.  We  cannot  catch 
our  reiiders  and  make  them  read;  we 
must  make  our  wares  attractive.  It  is  no 
longer  enough  for  a  librarian  to  wait  for 
a  call  for  material  on  a  new  subject ;  she 
must  be  able  to  anticipate  a  demand  by 
keeping  her  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the 
community  and  be  ready  when  the  re- 
quest comes. 

If  possible  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  school  teachers.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
more  powerful  ally  of  the  librarian  than  a 
sympathetic,  interested  teacher.  It  is  the 
book  which  ''teacher  recommends"  that 
the  boy  or  girl  will  ask  for  at  the  library, 
and  it  is  from  the  book  which  "teacher 
reads"  which  will  be  in  greatest  demand. 
If  you  can  convince  the  teachers  that  it 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupils  to  use  the 
library  not  only  for  reference  work  in 
their  studies,  but  for  reading  for  recrea- 
tion and  culture  as  well,  then  you  are  for- 
tunate indeed.  Some  of  us  know  of  the 
indifference  of  teachers  toward  the 
library,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  course  in 
library  training  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  normal  schools  as  recommended  by 
the  special  committee  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  O.  L.  A. 

Remember  that  the  great  mission  of  the 
public  library  is  to  make  better  citizens, 
to  develop  in  the  boys  and  girls  a  taste  for 
the  best  literature.  This  will  only  be  ac- 
complished as  we  create  in  the  public 
mind  a  knowledge  of  the  privileges  we 
have  to  offer  and  arouse  a  desire  for  what 
is  best,  intellectually  and  morally;  then 
will  the  ideals  of  the  nation  become 
higher.  We  cannot  rise  any  higher  than 
we  think.  The  stuff  from  which  com- 
munities are  made  is  that  of  which  they 
think  and  long  for.  and  we  can  help  them 
in  their  search  if  we  will  show  them 
where  and  how  to  obtain  the  literature 
that  will  lift  men  and  women  out  of  a 
narrow  self  into  intelligent,  cultured, 
helpful  citizens. 
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Shall  the  State  Library  Be  the  Head  of 
All  Library  Activities  of  the  State?* 

J.  L.  Qillls,  State  librarian  of  California. 

The  question  under  discussion  rather 
presupposes  two  propositions:  whether 
there  shall  be  a  head  at  all:  and,  if  so, 
what?  If  the  library  activities  of  a  state 
are  under  several  separate  managements, 
there  is  either  no  head  at  all,  which  spells 
idiocy,  or  the  library  creature  is  hydra- 
headed,  which  scents  danger.  The  trend 
of  modern  business  methods  is  entirely 
towards  unification  of  organization.  The 
department  store  is  a  recognition  of  this 
increase  in  efficiency  through  consolida- 
tion. The  sixty-odd  charities  which  have 
long  been  struggling  to  improve  living 
conditions  have  realized  their  waste  of 
energy  in  so  much  duplication  of  work, 
and  are  taking  steps  toward  complete  re- 
organization under  one  management. 
And  the  success  of  cities  under  a  com- 
mission form  of  government  is  fast  be- 
coming a  common  remark. 

The  best  administration  of  any  busi- 
ness is  that  which  accdmplishes  the  great- 
est results  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time,  labor  and  money.  One  of  the  first 
moves  of  an  efficient  manager  is  to  do 
away  with  needless  machinery  of  organi- 
zation, and  collect  into  one  live  whole  all 
the  disconnected  departments,  each  with 
its  own  particular  work  to  do,  but  vitally 
connected  with  the  others  by  a  common 
head.  This  is  merely  sound  public  pol- 
icy, and  as  applicable  to  the  library  world 
as  to  the  industrial. 

If  all  the  library  activities  are  under 
one  control,  the  artificiality  of  extra  or- 
ganization with  their  framework  of  gov- 
ernment is  done  away  with.  One  head 
means  economy  of  administration  and 
unity  of  policy ;  and  being  unified,  con- 
centration and  continuity  of  effort  is  in- 
evitable for  any  policy  undertaken  by  the 
institution.  There  is  no  danger  of  con- 
fusion from  overlapping  of  work,  and 
no  branch  of  the  work  remains  undevel- 
oped because  of  having  fallen  through 
the  chinks  between.    Rather  can  the  work 


•Read  before  the  National  association  of  state 
librarians,   May  22,  at  Pasadena. 


of  each  department  be  definitely  outlined, 
and  so  harmonize  with  each  other  part 
as  to  form  a  perfect  whole. 

Financial  support,  too,  from  the  state 
is  usually  more  easily  obtainable  for  one 
institution  than  for  many,  for  the  legis- 
lator has  not  time  to  follow  out  the  needs 
of  various  branches  of  an  activity  the  dis- 
tinction between  which  does  not  always 
admit  of  explanation,  or  is  hard  to  real- 
ize. The  result  can  only  be  distraction, 
and  a  minimizing  of  the  importance  of 
each  activity. 

The  influence  upon  the  state,  because 
of  a  single  head  for  all  library  activities, 
is  decidedly  wholesome.  Confusion  is 
eliminated,  greater  interest  can  be  roused 
in  the  development  of  the  work,  a  con- 
tinuous related  policy  can  be  definitely 
followed  out  for  co-ordination  of  all  the 
library  interest  of  the  state,  and  definite 
leadership  will  be  accepted  as  logical  and 
practical. 

The  strength  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  is 
as  true  as  the  story  is  old.  Each  can 
readily  be  broken  or  bent.  The  bound 
bundle  offers  irresistible  strength.  The 
long  pull  and  the  strong  pull  and  pull 
together  can  be  effective,  not  with  sep- 
arate strands  of  weakness,  but  when 
those  strands  are  woven  together  into  a 
cable  of  strength. 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness for  all  the  library  activities  of  the 
state  to  be  under  one  leadership,  what 
shall  that  head  be?  As  the  different 
states  have  grown  in  the  need  of  greater 
library  facilities,  whether  law,  historical 
or  reference,  the  state  library  has  been 
created,  either  by  constitutional  or  stat- 
utory enactment,  to  supply  that  need.  The 
state  library  has  been  the  first  expression 
on  the  part  of  practically  every  state 
toward  library  service  through  a  central 
medium.  As  the  institution  has  devel- 
oped, it  has  collected  a  fund  of  material 
along  the  particular  line  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  by  its  very  habits  of  method, 
investigation  and  efforts  for  complete- 
ness in  one  branch  it  lays  a  steady  foun- 
dation for  branching  out  into  other  lines 
of  library  work  which  it  might  some  day 
be  called  upon  to  conduct.    As  its  activi- 
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ties  become  known  and  its  position  be- 
comes assured,  it  must  inevitably  secure 
the  financial  recognition  necessary  for 
its  support.  And  for  the  same  reason 
that  one  institution  has  an  easier  access 
to  the  state's  money  than  many  institu- 
tions of  similar  activities,  so  the  state  li- 
brary has  the  advantage  over  other  li- 
brary organizations,  since  it  stands  as  a 
more  concrete  idea,  is  generally  better 
known,  and  is  directly  a  state  conception. 
The  state  library,  then,  has  in  its  favor 
its  priority  of  establishment,  its  collection 
of  material,  its  possibility  for  expansion, 
and  its  fixed  assurance  of  support.  With 
these  granted,  the  burden  of  proof  agaitist 
its  leadership  seems  rather  to  be  neces- 
sary. Why  should  it  not  be  the  head  of 
all  library  activities  of  the  state?  Any 
legislation  creating  oflf-shoots  is  an  open 
admission  either  of  the  inability  of  the 
state  iibrary  or  of  hasty  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  legislators  in  duplicating 
and  overlapping  institutions.  It  is  like 
taking  business  away  from  the  original 
investment.  If  a  man  has  a  small  store 
efficiently  managed,  he  would  show  a 
poor  business  sense  to  start  another  line 
of  goods  under  different  management  a 
block  away,  or  under  the  same  roof.  If 
his  store  is  inefficiently  managed,  he 
would  likewise  show  poor  judgment  in 
starting  another  store  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  prove  a  better  investment.  The 
remedy  in  the  first  instance  is  to  combine 
both  enterprises  under  the  efficient  man- 
ager: in  the  second  instance  the  remedy 
is,  get  an  efficient  manager.  The  normal, 
ideal  growth  of  any  institution  is  the 
gradual  expansion  of  its  boundaries  to 
take  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
activity  for  which  it  stands.  And  the 
state  library,  being  in  the  lead  in  exist- 
ence, is  thus  the  organization  to  compre- 
hend all  branches  of  library  activity 
within  the  state.  If  it  is  efficiently  man- 
aged, there  could  be  no  valid  reason  for 
the  creation  of  other  organizations.  If 
ineffective  in  its  management,  it  should 
be  helped  to  effectiveness  by  strengthen- 
ing it.  not  further  fossilized  by  detracting 
from  and  weakening  it  A  factory  plant 
is  not  discarded  simply  because  some  of 


its  workmen  are  unskilled,  or  some  of 
its  machinery  worn  out. 

In  these  days  when  co-ordination  has 
come  to  be  the  common  watchword  of 
the  library  world,  libraries  all  over  the 
state,  the  schools,  and  the  clubs  have  a 
right  to  some  supplemental  library  from 
which  they  may  borrow  that  which  it  is 
unreasonable  for  them  to  own  them- 
selves. That  organization  which  has  the 
possibilities  for  expansion  should  be  the 
one  to  give  this  service.  Commissions 
and  historical  societies  have  their  lines 
of  work  so  clearly  defined  for  them  that 
expansion  is  either  impossible  or  en- 
tirely abnormal.  The  state  government 
does  for  local  governments  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  mission  of  the 
state  library.  It  is  a  general  state  insti- 
tution, with  possibilities  for  growing  as 
big  as  the  demands  of  the  state. 

Following  Mr  Putnam's  plan  for  the 
development  of  a  national  library  and 
paraphrasing  it  to  fit  the  state,  there  is 
surely  room  in  every  state  for  one  li- 
brary that  shall  be:  (i)  a  library  for 
special  service  to  the  state  government; 

(2)  a  library  of  record   for  the  state; 

(3)  a  library  of  research;  (4)  a  library 
of  state  service.  There  is  no  more  logic 
in  a  claim  that  these  departments  should 
operate  separately  in  a  state  than  that 
they  should  operate  separately  in  the 
United  States.  And  surely  the  logical 
development  by  which  our  national 
library — the  Library  of  Conpress — is  co- 
ordinating all  these  interests,  excludes 
any  possible  assertion  of  the  wisdom  of 
separating  it  into  unrelated  organizations. 

If  economical  expenditures,  concen- 
tration of  effort,  promptness,  univer- 
sality and  completeness  of  service,  widest 
possible  use  of  material,  single-minded- 
ness  of  policy  and  persistency  in  its 
pursuits — if  these  qualities  count  for  any- 
thing in  the  successful  administration  of 
a  business,  then  the  state  library  which 
presents  to  its  patrons — the  people  of 
the  state — the  solidarity  resulting  from 
such  co-ordination  and  unification  must 
meet  with  inevitable  success  impossible 
to  disjointed,  individual  institutions. 
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Second-class  Postal  Rates  on  Commis- 
sion Bulletin? 

Since  submitting  a  report  to  the  League 
of  library  commissions  in  session  in  Pas- 
adena relative  to  the  securing  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  second-class  postal  rates  for 
library  commission  bulletins,  I  submitted 
for  examination  to  the  U.  S.  postoffice 
department  a  copy  of  the  law  creating  the 
North  Carolina  library  commission  a 
statement  concerning  the  work  of  the 
commission,  a  copy  of  the  biennial  report 
setting  forth  its  activities,  copies  of  every 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  commission, 
copies  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Vermont 
and  Indiana  commissions,  and  copies  of 
New  York  State  Libraries  and  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  American  Library  Association, 
I  showed  that  the  North  Carolina  Bulle- 
tin was  the  official  organ  of  a  duly  char- 
tered or  legalized  body  created  by  the 
state;  that  its  objects  were  educational 
in  so  far  as  the  extension  of  library  work 
is  educational:  that  its  service  to  North 
Carolina  libraries  was  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  Xeiu  York  Libraries  and  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, both  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
form  of  the  organizations  which  they  rep- 
resented, and  not  on  account  of  a  dif- 
ference of  purpose  or  service,  were  given 
the  desired  rate;  and  that  consequently, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  to  be  observed, 
instead  of  the  letter,  the  North  Carolina 
Bulletin  was  as  justly  entitled  to  the  rate 
as  was  A'^t^  York  Libraries  or  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  American  Library  Association, 
though  it  did  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  in  the  same  way 
that  they  did. 

In  reply  to  this  statement  of  the  case 
I  received  a  letter  containing  the  follow- 
ing statements : 

From  an  examination  of  the  literature 
transmitted  with  your  communication  of 
the  18th  instant,  relative  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina library  commission,  it  appears  that  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin  may  be  en- 
tered as  second-class  matter  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1894  (section 
429,  Postal  laws  and  regulations),  relating 
to  publications  issued  by  "strictly  profes- 
sional and  literary  societies." 

Therefore,  if  you  will  submit  through 
your  postmaster  an  application  on   the  en- 


closed form  3501-b  for  such  entry,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  the  pub- 
lication the  same  will  be  given  prompt  at- 
tention. 

(Signed)    James  J.  Britt, 
Third-assistant  postmaster-general. 

Although  the  final  decision  has  not  been 
given  the  North  Carolina  Bulletin  (May 
31,  191 1 ),  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  will  be  favorable. 
Also,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  if  the 
same  argument  is  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Bulletins  of  other  commissions  that  the 
same  ruling  would  be  made.  It  is  cer- 
tainly worth  the  trying,  and  if  the  ruling 
holds  in  all  cases  there  will  be  no  further 
need  for  special  legislation. 

Louis  R.  Wilson,  Chairman. 

North  Carolina  library  commission. 


Suggestions  for  Illinois  Libraries 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

According  to  our  Illinois  state  library 
law.  public  libraries  must  make  their  an- 
nual reports  for  the  year  on  May  31. 

In  addition  to  this  annual  report  we  in 
Peoria,  and  perhaps  others,  are  now  re- 
quired to  make  an  annual  library  report 
to  our  city  council  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31,  which  means  two 
separate  and  distinct  annual  reports  each 
year. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration 
of  our  librarians  the  question  of  getting 
our  state  law  amended  to  make  our  fiscal 
year  end  on  December  31  with  the  calen- 
dar year. 

It  is  the  general  custom  with  public  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  with  business  con- 
cerns. It  would  save  us  time  and  labor 
and,  besides,  make  it  easier  for  library 
workers  to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  National  Library  association,  which 
are  invariably  held  in  the  summer  months. 

E.  S.  WiLLCOX. 


A  Corrected  Title 

To  the  Editor  of  Puplic  Libraries  : 

The  Japanese  printers  of  my  "Buddhist 
and  Christian  gospels  now  first  compared 
from  the  originals"  (Tokyo,  1905;  edi- 
tion now  exhausted)  placed  the  second 
clause   of  the  title  after  the  subsidiary 
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title,  viz.,  "Gospel  parallels  from  Pali 
texts,'*  by  which  my  translations  were 
already  known  to  readers  of  The  Open 
Court. 

This  blunder  has  been  perpetuated  on 
the  government  catalog  cards  and  in  nu- 
merous reviews,  though  it  is  pointed  out 
in  the  Chicago  list  of  errata. 

If  readers  and  librarians  will  apply  to 
me,  I  can  supply  them  with  a  printed 
slip  to  paste  immediately  under  the  words 
"Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels,"  thus: 

Now  First  Compared  from  the  Originals: 

being 

"Gospel    Parallels    from    Pali    Texts," 

reprinted  with  additions. 

Of  course,  this  only  applies  to  the 
Tokyo  edition.  The  Philadelphia  edition 
(2  v.,  1908-1909),  now  in  the  principal 
libraries  of  the  country,  has  been  cor- 
rected by  the  author. 

The  Chicago  list  and  Japanese  errata 
(selected  from  500)  may  also  be  had. 

As  a  life-long  librarian,  I  consider  it 
right  to  catalog  a  book's  title  exactly  as 
the  author  wrote  it,  and  not  perpetuate 
the  blunder  of  an  Asiatic  printer  out  of 
a  superstitious  regard  for  type, 

Albert  J.  Edmunds. 

Historical  society  of  Pennsylvania, 
1300  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Library  in  the  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit  at  Chicago 

The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  organized 
in  New  York  in  February,  was  moved  to 
Chicago  and  made  the  basis  of  a  similar 
exhibit  in  that  city  beginning  May  11 
and  continuing  for  two  weeks.  The  Chi- 
cago public  library  made  a  very  com- 
plete and  detailed  exhibit  of  its  work 
with  children,  by  means  of  photographs 
and  placards  illustrative  and  descriptive 
of  its  branches  and  deposits  in  the  small 
parks,  rented  quarters,  separate  buildings 
and  elsewhere.  Pictures  of  story-hour 
groups,  study  clubs  and  lectures  showed 
most  convincingly  the  wide  use  and  pop- 
ularity of  the  library  branches  with  the 
young  people.  A  model  children's  room 
was  installed,  the  furniture  and  fittings 
being  specially  prepared  and  loaned  by 


the  Library  Bureau.  A  children's  col- 
lection of  about  a  thousand  volumes  oc- 
cupied the  shelves,  reading  lists,  picture 
bulletins,  friezes  and  framed  pictures 
were  shown,  a  branch  librarian  with  one 
or  more  assistants  was  constantly  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  room  was  open  for 
the  use  of  children  during  exhibit  hours. 

C.  B.  R. 


Acknowledgment 

To  Public  Libraries  : 

In  view  of  the  impossibility  at  present 
of  reaching  by  letter  every  member  of 
the  Pratt  Institute  School  graduates'  asso- 
ciation, will  you  allow  me  the  use  of  your 
columns  to  thank  the  association  collect- 
ively and  individually  for  the  benefit  gift 
presented  to  me  by  them  on  the  evening 
of  June  14?  May  I  say  to  tliem  that  it 
was  entirely  unexpected  and  that  it  will 
be  prized  not  only  for  itselt  biit  fcr  the 
very  generous  and  cordial  -pirit  t'lat 
prompted  it  and  the  friendly  attitude  that 
it  betokened.  Sincerely, 

Marv  W.  Pll'mmer. 

June  18.  191 1. 


The  World-Language  in  the  Swedish 
Parliament 

At  the  moment  when  this  number  is 
going  to  press  we  have  received  from  an 
official  source  the  information  that  the 
member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament,  the 
Mayor  of  Stockholm,  Carl  Linghagen, 
presented  to  the  Swedish  Parliament, 
now  sitting,  the  following  proposal: 
"That  the  royal  government  please  to  di- 
rect its  steps,  in  a  lively  manner,  to  cause 
to  convene  here  in  the  North,  the  inter- 
national institutions  and  congresses,  and 
by  Swedish  initiative  to  favor  the  crea- 
tion of  a  xvorld'language," 

Joyously  we  greet  this  important  event, 
and  send  to  the  initiator,  Afayor  Carl 
Linghagen,  the  expression  of  our  pro- 
found gratitude. — Translated  by  E.  F. 
McPike  from  original  text,  in  Ido,  in 
Svensk  VarldssprakS'Tidning,  Stockholm, 
January,  191 1,  page  16. 
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Visualizing  Information 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

The  task  of  securing  intelligent  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  children  of  what 
the  city  or  town  stands  for  could  be  less- 
ened by  a  more  general  use  of  the  meth- 
ods I  heard  presented  at  a  recent  meeting. 

At  the  library  institute  held  in  Utica, 
April  28,  Miss  AfcVety  of  the  Public 
library  of  Newark,  N;  J.,  gave  lines 
along  which  the  librarians  and  the 
teachers  work  in  accord  in  that  city.  Her 
talk  was  illustrated  by  material  in  an 
exhibition  of  great  interest. 

Charts  are  made  out  a.  the  library  and 
either  distributed  to  the  children  who 
go  there,  or  they  are  sent  to  the  public 
school  teachers,  who  present  them  to 
their  classes.  These  charts  are  on  vari- 
ous subjects  and  one  is  designed  to  make 
the  children  familiar  with  their  own 
city.  There  are,  therefore,  facts  about 
the  public  school  system,  the  parks, 
trees,  street  railway  system,  the  depart- 
ment of  fire,  the  police  department,  and 
all  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  city.  Observer. 


Concerning  Net  Price  Books 

Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

As  we  learn  that  several  hbraries  have 
already  done  so,  it  may  be  well  to  caution 
others  against  taking  memberships  in  as- 
sociations which  agree  to  supply  all  pub- 
lishers' net  books  at  a  discount  of  25  per 
cent.  It  cannot  be  done.  Initiation  fees 
and  membership  dues  have  been  paid  in  a 
number  of  cities,  with  no  prospect  of 
adequate  returns. 

Walter  L.  Brown. 

Buffalo  public  library. 


Dan  Beard  and  the  Boys 

Daniel  Beard  is  a  unique  figure  in  the 
literary  world.  Some  of  his  books  are 
now  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  second 
generation.  A  good  many  men  who,  as 
boys,  were  partly  educated  on  the  "Amer- 
ican boy's  handy  book'*  now  have  boys 
of  their  own  to  become  absorbed  in  it 
and  the  amusements  which  it  discloses  to 
them.    Yet   Dan    Beard   is   still   writing 


books,  and  apparently  these  new  ones  are 
about  as  full  of  original  entertainment 
and  practical  value  as  that  first  "Amer- 
ican boy's  handy  book." 

Author  of  'The  boy  pioneers."  "The 
field  and  forest  handy  book,"  "The  Jack 
of  all  trades,"  "The  outdoor  handy  book," 
and  "The  American  boy's  handy  book," 
Dan  Beard  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
a  pioneer  himself — ^besides  originating 
books  of  the  "What  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it?"  type,  he  has  produced  the  first 
working  drawings  ever  published  of  the 
tailless  kite,  called  by  him  the  "Holland 
kite,"  now  known  as  the  Malay  kite; 
ako  the  first  working  drawings  ever  pub- 
lished of  a  houseboat,  the  first  working 
drawings  published  of  the  construction  of 
a  paper  balloon,  the  first  working  draw- 
ings published  giving  the  details  and  tell- 
ing how  to  build  an  Indian  birch  bark 
canoe,  the  first  working  drawings  telling 
how  to  pack  a  dog,  the  first  working 
drawings  of  a  top-hitch  for  pack  animals. 

He  has  also  invented  a  new  manner 
of  making  diagrams  for  the  "Diamond" 
hitch  which  illustrates  each  "throw"  of 
that  celebrated  hitch  with  one  diagram 
in  place  of  two  or  three.  These  diagrams 
make  it  so  plain  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand it. 

Besides  many  inventions  of  his  own 
in  camp  craft  and  engineering,  he  has 
published  the  first  working  drawings  of 
a  loghouse,  of  how  to  make  totem-poles, 
of  backyard  switchbacks,  also  the  first 
working  drawings  of  tree-top  houses,  un- 
derground clubhouses,  plans  for  build- 
ing a  house  on  the  water  and  a  house  in 
the  swamps,  the  cars  to  use  on  a  back- 
yard switchback,  the  backyard  toboggan 
slide,  the  first  working  drawings  of  the 
coasting  wagon,  and  numerous  other 
minor  devices  which  have  since  become 
so  popular  that  t)ie  general  public  does 
not  realize  that  the  information  necessary 
to  build  them  was  originally  printed  in 
the  Beard  books. 

Mr.  Beard  is  also  the  founder  of  the 
first  society  of  Boy  scouts  in  existence, 
the  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  Boy  pio- 
neers, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Bov  scouts  of  America.  A.  A.  H. 
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Public  Libraries  new  topic,  the  work  of  the  library  is  to 

MOMTMkv  -  noBPT  AuousT  AND  •cFTKMBKN  put  thc  right  book  ifito  thc  haficls  of  the 

Library  Bareau Publishers  right  person  when  he  wants  it,  and  that 

M.  B.  AHBRH      "^     -      -      -      -      -      Editor  while    library    service   for   the   technical 

Subscription $2  a  year  worker  is  highly  commendable  when  it  is 

Five  copies  to  one  library    -       -  $8  a  year  well  done,  that  a  neglect  of  other  phases 

Single  nuniber       -     -     -     -     ■       25  cents  of  library  service  makes  room  for  criti- 
Foreign  subscriptions     -      -    $2.25  a  year  ^ 

cism. 

Bnterad  as  teoond-clABB  matter  May  17,  1806.  at  the  Post-  a        «  r     «       ^  f 

ogee  at  Chicago.  111.,  ander  act  of  Mareh  8.  i«ff. At  the  rcccnt  meeting  of  the  Canadian 

dSf^'S  i7!SrntS^.*5!ad*??5Vi'<S5!S^^  library  association  thc  matter  was  plainly 

no    and    luder.     In   remitting  subBcrlptions,   therefore,  ^.  .   '^  .*  ^  ^4.«4.«.^^.,4.  •»^*,«  ,..^^1,:„«.  .,,«,,  ;^ 

ebeoka  on  New  York  or  Chicago  banks    or    post-office  pUt  in  the  Statement     OnC  Working  man  IS 
monej  orders  should  be  sent.  ,  .        «  «  •         « 

as  much   entitled   to  be   assisted  as  an- 

When  a  change  of  address  Is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  «         t«     rr>t  •        r  •«  •         i 

the  old  address  mast  be  glren.    The  notice  should  be  sent  other.        The  pomt  for  Consideration  here 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect.  ^  ^      , 

If  a  snbscrlber  wishes  his  copj  of  the  magasine  discon-  is    tO  determine   jUSt   wllO   is   the   working 
tinned  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  _,  ,  •  «  « 

effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  It  is  assumed  that  a  con-  nian.    There  Can  be  no  question  that  the 

tlnuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired.  *■ 

Copies  faiUng  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  in  the  Dublic    librarv     should    Contain     the    VCrV 

mails,  will  be  duplicated  without  charge  if  request  to  do  so  *  ,.',,,  .,    ,  ,  .      ,    ' 

ll'fS**^?*  r*****". '"*'*''i!L*''*'.RS?"*?'*®?*   i^*«'^*»«»  best  technical   books  available   and  that 

thatdaplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  regular  rates 

"  these  books  should  cover  the  trades  of 

,,      ^,       .  ,,,  ,         ,        ,  the  locality;  that  the  workingmen  of  the 

Vacation  time— All   too   short  has   been  ,       ,.        /     ,  .  ,  ,  •       i      -.i 

.  .  localitv  should  be  made  acquainted  with 

the  time  since  last  vacation  in  which  to  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^   ^^.^jl^y^ 

carry  out  the  many  good  resolutions  made  ^^^^  ^i^^^,    ^^^j    ^^^^^^^^  ,,^    stimulated    in 

then  for  the  ensuing  year.  Fast  following  ^heir  use  of  them,  but  when  it  comes  to 

each  other  the  days  have  gone  by,  no  one  reading  clubs,  manual  training  and  so  on, 

carrying  all  the  accomplishment  promised  through  the   library,   one  is   justified   in 

it  in  the  meditations  of  last  vacation,  and  questioning  whether  the  library  has  not 

now  here  is  vacation  time  again,  with  so  gone  beyond  its  proper  field. 

much  still  to  be  done.  If  some  small  prob-  A  library  recently  visited  showed  de- 

lems  have  been  solved  the  time  has  not  ficiency  in  many  lines  of  books  on  the 

been  entirely  void  of  value,  and  without  shelves,  and  during  an  hour's  visit  but 

bemoaning  lost  opportunity  one  may  still  four  persons  entered  the  library  to  use 

look  to  the  future  to  bring  fulfillment  of  it,  and  yet  a  workshop  equipped  for  man- 

every  good  purpose.  ua)   training  under  the  auspices  of  the 

The  place  of  the  library  —  Considerable  Hbrary   formed    part   of  the   equipment. 

interest  has  been  manifested  and  some-  The  main  interest  of  the  library  seemed 

what  cultivate<l  in  what  is  termed  "Tech-  to  be  in  its  machinery,  much  of  which 

nical  education"  throughout  the  country  was  along  special  lines  worked   out  by 

in  the  past  few  years.     A  good  deal  of  the   staff  of  the  library,  and  little  was 

this    has   touched,   perhaps    entered,   the  learned    concerning    the    books    on    the 

field  of  library  work.    One  may  perhaps  shelves  or  the  use  that  was  made  of  them. 

question  if   it   has  not   reached  a  point  There  is  room  perhaps  for  some  of  the 

where  there  is  danger  of  the  library  going  facetious  comments  made  by  various  men 

over   into   the  field   of   formal   teaching,  in  writing  of  thc  work  that  is  done  for 

forgetting,  in   the  eager  interest  in  this  children  in  the  public  library,  but  in  the 
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case  of  technical  education  as  part  of 
library  service  there  is  need  for  a  line  to 
be  drawn  between  what  is  the  province 
of  the  library  and  what  the  work  of  edu- 
cational institutions  that  calls  for  careful 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  library  work.  This  does  not 
mean  a  lessening  of  the  real  responsibil- 
ity of  the  library  in  the  least,  but  only  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  its  various 
other  interests. 

The  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.--It  will  be 
recalled  that  an  effort  was  made  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  to  make  a  better 
working  organization  of  the  council  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  The  effort,  judging  by  re- 
sults, has  given  an  unwieldy,  practically 
self-perpetuating  body  which  can  hardly 
be  called  an  improvement  on  the  former 
organization. 

In  the  discussion  that  accompanied  the* 
I)roposed  revision  of  the  constitution  at 
Pasadena  (see  P.  L.  16:253)  the  reason 
given  for  objecting  to  the  amendments 
was  that  they  gave  a  power  to  the  mem-, 
bers  of  the  association  which  might  be 
used  to  the  detriment  of  that  body.  No- 
body using  that  argument  was  willing  to 
say  just  what  danger  was  threatened  by 
the  amendments  or  why  the  desire  of  the 
created  was  to  be  considered  before  the 
wishes  of  the  creator.  One  member 
frankly  said  that  the  council  is  better  able 
to  choose  its  members  than  is  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  who 
were  numerically  as  seven  to  one,  argued 
for  the  amendment  to  be  passed  at  that 
meeting,  so  that  the  association  at  large 
might  have  a  chance  to  discuss  it  for  the 
coming  year,  as  it  still  could  be  voted 
down  at  next  year's  meeting,  but  the  op- 
position evidently  felt  the  danger,  which 
they  feared  was  too  great  to  be  allowed 


that  chance  of  development,  and,  using 
the  votes  of  the  institutions  to  which  they 
are  attached,  prevented  the  necessary 
three-fourths  vote. 

The  writer  has  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  opposition  for  having  its  opinions  on 
the  matter,  or  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
privileges  afforded  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion, but  the  very  fact  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  as  occurred  in  Pasadena  could 
come  about  shows  the  need  of  revision. 
It  is  an  undemocratic  condition,  and, 
surely,  if  democratic  principles  have  any 
place  at  all,  it  is  in  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion for  mutual  benefit  and  the  promotion 
of  a  common  cause. 

Another  point  came  up  in  the  discus- 
sion that  certainly  needs  attention.  The 
constitution  says  nothing  of  the  voting 
power  of  institutional  membership,  and 
there  is  ground  for  difference  of  opinion, 
as  occurred  at  Pasadena,  as  to  who  is  em- 
powered to  cast  the  vote  of  an  institution ; 
whether  the  chief  librarian  shall  have 
precedence  over  a  trustee,  or  whether  a 
subordinate  member  of  the  staff  shall  as- 
sume the  right  to  cast  the  vote  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chief  without  explicit  au- 
thority, or,  if  all  three  are  present,  who 
shall  vote  the  institution,  are  all  questions 
for  which  no  answer  is  given  in  the  doc- 
ument '*so  carefully  worked  out"  in 
1908-9. 

The  association  has  voted  to  admit  del- 
egates of  State  associations  to  the  council, 
and  until  the  section  of  the  constitution 
definitely  stating  the  membership  is 
amended  tltere  is  room  for  a  confusion 
of  authority  and  procedure  which  ought 
not  to  exist. 

The  A.  L.  A.  constitution  needs  revi- 
sions in  several  places  and  steps  ought  to 
be  taken  to  bring  this  about  in  the  short- 
est time  possible. 
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Some   additional    material 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Library 
training,  in  the  Pasadena  program  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  Faith  E.  Smith,  in  charge 
of  the  apprentice  class  of  the  Chicago 
Public  library,  gave  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  purpose,  plan  and  method 
of  the  work  done  under  her  supervision. 
The  following  is  a  short  epitome  of 
Miss  Smith's  paper : 

The    theory    of   the    training    class    in    the 
large    library   system 

No  general  standards  of  requirements 
may  be  made  for  training  classes  as  for 
library  schools,  because  classes  serve  one 
library  only,  and  no  one  in  the  library 
world  has  authority  over  all  libraries,  but 
by  mutual  consent  we  agree  that  certain 
theories  are  best  apd  in  practice  they  ac- 
complish best  results. 

It  is  that  we  may  come  to  an  under- 
standing regarding  these  theories  that 
this  subject  has  been  introduced  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  public  library  is  a  civic  institution 
and  candidates  should  be  chosen  who  are 
broad  enough  to  recognize  the'  civic  idea, 
and  to  represent  the  library  point  of 
view. 

Entrance  requirements  should  be  as 
high  as  may  be  secured  by  the  salary  of- 
fered to  new  members  of  the  staff. 

Curriculum  should  include  studies  in 
library  technology,  book  selection  and 
distribution,  and  civic  affairs;  should  be 
adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Such  studies  as  con- 
cern those  in  higher  positions  only  may 
be  eliminated. 

Practice  work  should  be  not  for  the 
benefit  of  serving  the  library,  but  for 
training;  should  be  carefully  directed. 

The   exploitation   of  the    public    library 

Dr  E.  A.  Bostwick  presented  a  strong 
paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract,  at  the  first  general  session : 

In  January,  1909,  the  present  speaker, 
in  an  address,  intimated  his  belief  that 
the  time  might  soon  come  when  the  in- 
difference   toward    the    public    library 


might  be  changed  into  an  appreciation  of 
the  opportunities  for  influencing  the  pub- 
lic mind  through  it,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  when  this  time  should  come, 
attempts  to  use  that  influence  for  good 
might  be  prominent  rather  than  those  in 
behalf  of  sordid  commercialism  and  of 
all  kinds  of  self-seeking.  There  have  been 
indications  of  late  that  attempts  along 
the  latter  line  are  increasing.  The  use 
of  a  library  for  advertising  purposes  is 
not  necessarily  illegitimate.  It  is  not  so 
where  the  library  gets  a  return  that  is 
worth  something  to  it,  as  when  a  librar)- 
displays  notices  of  free  lecture  courses. 

The  library  is  really  exploited,  how- 
ever, only  where  it  is  used  to  further 
someone's  personal  or  business  ends 
without  adequate  return,  generally  with 
more  or  less  concealment  of  purpose. 
This  is  done  where  gifts  are  offered  by 
a  business  firm  in  such  a  way  that  the 
firm  is  advertised  commercially  thereby 
without  the  realization  of  the  library 
that  this  advertising  is  taking  place.  This 
has  been  done  through  gifts  of  books, 
through  offers  of  printed  lists,  through 
the  distribution  of  complimentary  tick- 
ets, and  in  many  other  ways. 

The  library  may  also  be  exploited 
through  attempts  to  use  its  registration 
list  improperly;  through  evasion  of  its 
rules  that  admission  shall  not  be  charged 
to  its  assembly  rooms;  through  attempts 
to  induce  it  to  locate  branches  in  some 
particular  spot,  or  by  efforts  to  secure 
action  by  the  library  in  taking  notice  of 
some  publication,  either  favorable  or 
condemnatory. 

Fortunately,  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  turn  into  commercial  channels 
the  fundamental  work  of  the  librarj' — 
the  selection  of  its  stock  of  books  and  its 
distribution  to  the  public.  In  this  re- 
spect the  library  still  remains  the  most 
independent  of  all  our  public  utilities. 

The    academic   standing    of   college    library 

assistants  and  their  relation  to  the 

Carnegie  foundation 

Dr  W.  E.  Henry,  librarian  of  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  presented  strong 
argument  for  more  recognition  of  pro- 
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fessional  standing  of  college  library  as- 
sistants. 

He  made  the  following  points : 

The  new  relationship  expressed  in  the 
phrase  college  library  assistant  came 
upon  us  unawares  as  a  part  of  recent 
evolution  of  the  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion— new  conceptions  of  studentship 
and  scholarship. 

The  type  of  studentship  that  uses 
books  and  in  turn  produces  them  is  less 
than  half  a  century  old.  The  mass  of 
books  that  constitute  the  working  col- 
lection of  most  American  college  libraries 
have  been  written  since  the  A.  L.  A.  met 
in  Philadelphia  in   1876. 

In  1876  but  three  college  libraries  in 
the  t'nited  States  contained  more  than 
45,000  V.  and  but  one  possessed  more 
than  100.000.  Very  few  college  profes- 
sors placed  Ph.  D.  after  their  names  in 
the  college  catalog  and  the  growth  of 
these  two  facts  since  then  may  be  traced 
side  by  side  as  interchanging  cause  and 
effect — a  new  studentship  and  a  new  li- 
brary. 

This  higher  type  and  more  complex 
organization  originates  the  demand  for 
the  modern  library  assistant  and  fixes  the 
conditions  in  education  and  training. 

The  librarian  in  the  old  library  be- 
comes the  staff  in  the  new — one  becomes 
many  and  the  college  library  assistant 
comes  into  being. 

The  member  of  the  faculty  obtains 
his  rank  in  part  because  of  his  academic 
preparation  and  in  part  because  he  has 
to  do  with  directing  the  education  of 
others.  In  short  his  rank  is  evidence 
and  result  of  scholarly  relationship.  The 
library  staff  bears  a  similar  relation  to 
educational  activities. 

We  do  not  think  of  a  college  library 
assistant  coming  to  his  position  on  the 
staff  on  any  other  basis  than  one  of  gen- 
eral scholarship  and  special  training  for 
the  work  he  assumes  either  in  a  library 
training  school  or  by  experience  in  a 
well  managed  library.  The  college 
teacher  of  whatever  rank  usually  has  no 
training  other  than  mere  scholarship. 

In  the  older  pedagogy  the  teacher  did 


text-book  work  chiefly,  or  worse  oc- 
casionally, by  lecturing,  but  had  no 
thought  of  bibliographical  assignments. 
He  needed  no  library  nor  librarian.  In 
the  new  pedagogy  the  library  is  most  es- 
sential. Neither  teacher  nor  librarian 
can  work  alone.  Cooperation  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

If  equality  of  scholarship  and  training 
does  not  exist  then  the  library  staff  needs 
revision. 

The  librarian  should  rank  with  the 
professor,  the  assistant  librarian  with 
assistant  and  other  members  of  the  staff 
with  assistant  professors  or  instructors 
to  be  determined  by  the  preparation  and 
particular  ability  required. 

By  staff  I  do  not  mean  to  include  mere 
untrained  and  poorly  educated  helpers. 
A  college  library  assistant  is  one  who  can 
do  and  direct  the  doing  of  scholarly 
work. 

The  staff  must  be  respected  as  educa- 
tors by  the  faculty  for  the  good  of  the 
library  in  its  power  for  efficiency.  If  the 
title  "Professor  of  Books  and  Reading" 
had  been  substituted  for  librarian,  as  sug- 
gested in  1876,  the  real  relation  of  the 
library  assistant  to  education  would  have 
been  much  clearer.  "A  professor  to  as- 
sist students'*  in  ^'methods  of  discovery" 
expresses  the  whole  truth.  Librarian — a 
police  relation,  a  keeper  of  books.  Pro- 
fessor to  help  students — active  help,  pro- 
gressive educational  purpose. 

Admission  to  the  staff  of  a  college 
library  must  demand  at  least  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  plus  training  in  a  li- 
brary school  preferably  giving  a  degree, 
or  in  lieu  of  school  training  such  experi- 
ence in  library  work  as  shall  leave  no 
question  of  efficiency.  Let  the  staff  be  a 
specific  exclusive  body  clearly  defined  in 
the  minds  of  all  having  official  relation  to 
the  institution. 

Whatever  reason  exists  for  admitting 
college  teachers  below  the  rank  of  full 
professor  to  the  privileges  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  retiring  allowances  is 
equally  cogent  and  valid  for  admitting 
college  library  assistants  to  the  same 
privileges. 
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Passing  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox 
Libraries 

C:Alexander  Nelson,  New  York  city 

The  spring  of  191 1  will  be  notable  in 
the  library  annals  of  New  York  city  by 
reason  of  the  passing  of  two  great  libra- 
ries, the  Astor  and  the  I^nox,  whose 
collections  and  treasures  have  made  that 
city  for  half  a  century,  more  or  less,  the 
Mecca  of  American  bibliographers  and 
literary  workers.  Though  the  official 
existence  of  each  ceased  10  years  ago, 
with  their  incorporation  with  the  New 
York  free  circulating  library  and  eight 
other  local  libraries  into  the  New  York 
public  Hbrar>%  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Til- 
den  Foundations,  the  original  buildings 
have  remained  open  to  readers  until 
March  of  the  present  year,  when  the 
removal  of  books  from  the  Lenox  build- 
ing to  the  magnificent  new  structure  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-second  street 
began.  The  transfer  of  books  from  the 
Astor  building  was  completed  in   May. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  widely  differ- 
ent origins  of  these  two  great  collections 
may  serve  as  a  reminder  to  librarians 
of  the  passing  generation  of  what  have 
doubtless  been  objects  of  emulation  or 
even  of  envy  to  them  in  their  own  ca- 
reers, and  also  be  of  interest  to  those  of 
the  present  rising  generation  and  encour- 
age their  inspiration  to  the  best  work. 

In  the  summer  of  181 7  Joseph  Green 
Cogswell,  then  in  his  thirty-first  year 
and  on  his  third  visit  to  Europe,  found 
himself  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
studying  under  Renecke  in  the  library, 
the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  classification  and  distribution  to 
the  close  arrangement  of  the  books  upon 
the  shelves,  and  in  the  catalogs.  At  the 
time  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  George 
Ticknor,  afterward  prominent  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Boston  public  library, 
as  follows:  "I  hardly  think  I  should 
ever  have  thought  of  the  study  had  you 
not  suggested  it  to  me.  As  you  put  me 
in  the  way  of  'acquiring  this  knowledge, 
I  shall  call  upon  you  to  tell  me  what  use 
I  can  make  of  it,  for  I  certainly  see  none 
myself."      Commenting    upon    this,    Mr 


Ticknor's  daughter,  who  edited  the 
"Life  of  J.  G.  Cogswell  as  sketched  in 
his  letters,"  remarks:  'That  this  rather 
unusual  form  of  study  really  bore  fruit 
in  his  after-life  the  Astor  library  is  a 
proof.  From  this  time  Mr  Cogswell 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  public 
libraries  wherever  he  went,  and  pursued 
bibliographical  studies  in  every  way." 

After  more  than  three  years  of  study 
in  Europe,  during  which  time  he  became 
passionately  devoted  to  mineralogy,  he 
accepted  the  positions  of  librarian  and 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  chemistry 
at  Harvard  college  in  1821,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  completely  reorgan- 
ized the  library,  and  prepared  a  system- 
atic catalog  on  the  same  plan  with  that 
at  Gottingen,  but  was  so  wearied  at  its 
"gross  deficiencies,"  and  "so  bitterly 
vexed,"  says  George  Ticknor,  with  the 
want  of  liberal  views  in  the  corporation, 
as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  library 
should  be  managed  and  increased,  that 
he  gave  up  the  position,  and  with  George 
Bancroft  and  other  assistants  projected 
and  opened  the  famed  Round  Hill 
school,  near  Northampton,  Mass.  Here 
for  10  years  Mr  Cogswell  exerted  a  direct 
personal  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  many  hundreds  of  youths,  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
close  of  1837  he  found  himself  again  at 
home  and  disengaged.  During  this  win- 
ter in  New  York  he  made  the  close  ac- 
quaintance of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  his 
son,  meeting  there  Halleck,  Irving  and 
other  literary  visitors.  **In  Januar)% 
1838,"  he  writes,  "Mr  Astor  consulted 
me  about  an  appropriation  of  some  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
he  intended  to  leave  for  public  purposes, 
and  I  urged  him  to  give  it  for  a  librar>', 
which  I  finally  brought  him  to  agree  to 
do."  On  July  20,  1838,  the  last  paper 
to  this  effect  was  signed.  In  March, 
1839,  Mr  Astor  authorized  Mr  Cogswell 
to  purchase  books  for  the  library  at  the 
auction  sale  of  Major  Douglas'  collec- 
tion, but  only  about  40  v.  were  bought. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  Mr 
Astor  by  a  second  codicil  to  his  will 
increased   the  appropriation   for  the  li- 
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brary  to  $400,000.  In  October,  Mr  Cogs- 
well went  abroad  with  a  son  of  W.  B. 
Astor,  expecting  to  buy  books,  but  re- 
turned unsuccessful  after  an  absence  of 
six  or  seven  months.  In  November, 
1840,  Mr  Astor  approved  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  "catalog  of  100,000  v.  for 
a  well-digested,  systematic  library,  ac- 
companied with  the  prices  of  the 
books."  In  March,  1842,  a  final  ar- 
rangement was  made  guaranteeing  the 
librarianship  to  Mr  Cogswell,  and  he  was 
established  in  a  house  adjoining  Mr 
Astor*s,  where  he  continued  to  live  and 
work  upon  the  catalog  of  books  to  be 
bought.  No  active  steps  were  taken  for 
a  library  building  until  Mr  Astor*s  death, 
March  29,  1848.  During  this  time  some 
1000  V.  were  secured,  including  a  copy 
of  Audubon's  Birds,  in  folio  edition, 
bought  by  Mr  Astor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  in 
May,  Dr  Cogswell's  patient  waiting  and 
continued  efforts  for  10  long  years  were 
rewarded  by  his  election  as  superintend- 
ent, in  his  sixty-second  year,  and  for 
the  next  14  years  all  his  energy,  enthu- 
siasm and  knowledge  were  devoted  to 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  great  institution  he  had  so  long 
planned  and  hoped  for.  He  made  four 
visits  to  Europe  and  many  journeys 
nearer  home  in  the  service  of  the  library. 
Of  his  first  trip  to  Europe,  he  wrote: 
"My  object  will  be  to  buy  the  best  and 
greatest   number  of  books   suitable    for 

the  nucleus  of  a  great  library 

This  will  give  me  work  enough  to  do, 
while  the  edifice  is  preparing,  in  making 
out  the  several  catalogs,  which  I  intend 
shall  be  on  the  most  thorough  plan  pos- 
sible. While  abroad  I  shall  look  out  for 
the  best  men  to  buy  for  us  when  we  are 
in  full  blast,  see  how  things  are  now  done 
in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe,  look  up 
plans  for  our  building,  in  a  word,  do  all 
I  can  to  enable  me  to  start  the  Astor 
on  the  most  prudent  and  judicious  plan." 
At  the  Stowe  sale  he  secured  the 
princeps  "Homer,"  and  later  a  "Maza- 
rine Bible"  and  the  first  and  second 
"Shakespeare"  folios.  "In  my  selec- 
tions," he  writes,  "I  am  governed  more 


by  intrinsic  value  than  by  the  accident 
of  rarity,  believing  that  the  Astor  library 
should  be  a  learned  and  a  useful  one, 
rather  than  a  mere  museum  of  curiosi- 
ties." As  examples  of  the  truly  great 
books  which  he  secured  may  be  named 
Lord  Kingsborough's  "Mexican  antiqui- 
ties," Silvestre's  "Paleographic  univer- 
selle,"  Sibthorp's  "Flora  Graeca,'*  Rosel- 
lini's  "Monumenti  del  Egitto"  and  the 
works  of  Champollion  and  Lepsius  on 
the  same  country;  John  Gould's  works 
on  the  birds  of  all  countries ;  the  collec- 
tion of  orientaHa;  Migne's  "Patrologia 
Graeca"  and  "Latina";  the  most  promi- 
nent books  on  anatomy ;  the  collection  of 
works  on  art  including  superb  copies  of 
the  great  galleries  of  Europe;  an  unri- 
valed collection  on  bibliography,  and  a 
large  collection  of  the  rarest  and  earliest 
books  in  the  Indian  languages  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Dr  Cogswell  returned  in  1849  with 
20,000  v.,  selected  in  London  and  Paris 
at  a  cost  of  $27,000,  which  were  tempo- 
rarily deposited  in  a  house  in  Bond 
street.  The  "Alphabetical  index  to  the 
books  now  collected  and  of  the  pro- 
posed accessions,"  a  volume  of  446  p., 
was  printed  at  his  own  expense  in  185 1, 
but  not.  published.  Additional  books 
rapidly  accumulated  until,  when  the  li- 
brary was  opened  to  the  public  Jan. 
9,  1854,  there  were  about  80,000  v.  on 
the  shelves. 

It  was  the  first  great  library  in  the 
world  to  be  called  at  once  into  existence, 
designed  from  its  inception  to  "furnish 
works  of  the  highest  authority  and  value 
for  students  and  advanced  scholars,"  and 
it  immediately  took  a  very  prominent  po- 
sition among  reference  libraries.  It  had 
a  high  reputation  abroad  as  "one  in 
which  the  world  at  large  was  interested." 
It  was  "not  only  a  cosmopolitan  collec- 
tion, but  up  to  1890  the  most  national 
collection  of  books  in  America."  Books 
came  in  so  fast  that  a  second  hall, 
erected  by  Wm.  B.  Astor,  son  of  the 
founder,  was  opened  Sept.  i,  1859. 

From  1857  to  i860  Dr  Cogswell  was 
engaged  in  compiling  and  printing  the 
author  catalog,  showing  the  growth  of 
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the  library  to  the  end  of  i860.  '*A11  the 
work,"  he  writes,  *'is  done  by  myself^ 
the  manuscript  prepared  and  copied,  and 
proofs  corrected  and  revised.  In  no 
other  way  can  I  be  sure  of  a  tolerable 
degree  of  correctness.*'  This  arduous 
task  was  a  severe  one  for  a  man  74  years 
of  age.  The  recently  published  state- 
ment of  Dr  Cogswell's  insanity  and 
death  in  a  sanatorium  is  absolutely  un- 
true. He  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  85, 
and  died  near  the  close  of  1871  in  the 
house  built  by  himself  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Washington  Irving  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Astor  library,  and  took  delight  in  work- 
ing in  the  historical  alcove,  to  which 
Bancroft  also  was  a  frequent  visitor. 
Edward  Everett  consulted  its  treasures 
when  in  New  York.  Charles  Sumner 
wrote  of  it:  "I  range  daily  in  the  al- 
coves of  the  Astor,  more  charming  than 
the  gardens  of  Boccaccio,  and  each  hour 
a  Decameron."  The  majority  of  Amer- 
ican writers  of  the  last  half  century  have 
been  frequent  visitors  and  "readers/'  as 
its  users  have  always  been  called.  With- 
out its  treasury  of  reference  books  many 
a  prominent  dictionary  and  encyclopedia 
issued  by  American  publishers  would 
hardly  have  been  undertaken,  and  many 
a  valuable  history  would  have  been  un- 
written. Nearly  every  distinguished  vis- 
itor from  the  old  world  has  graced  its 
halls  with  his  presence.  Emperors  and 
princes,  artists  and  literati,  ambassadors 
and  commissioners  from  the  orient  have 
been  of  their  number. 

Dr  Cogswell  resigned  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Astor  library  in  1861,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees  compiled  a 
supplement  and  subject  index  to  his 
catalog,  which  was  published  in  1864. 
In  1^6  Wm.  B.  Astor  gave  $50,000, 
of  which  $20,000  were  to  be  spent 
for  books  and  $30,000  to  be  added  to 
the  general  fund,  bringing  the  sum 
total  of  his  gifts  up  to  $300,000.  In 
April.  1869,  the  library  contained  137.000 
v..  the  average  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $1.64,  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  judgment  exhibited  in  their 


purchase,  in  view  of  the  great  number 
of  costly  books  acquired  for  the  institu- 
tion. In  1878  John  Jacob  Astor,  grand- 
son of  the  founder,  gave  a  third  hall, 
which  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the 
fall  of  1881,  when,  also,  work  was  be- 
gun upon  a  continuation  catalog  to  in- 
clude the  100,000  V.  added  from  i860  to 
1880.  In  this  was  incorporated  the  sup- 
plement to  Dr  Cogswell's  catalog.  This 
catalog  was  completed  in  1887  in  four 
large  octavo  volumes,  containing  4276 
pages,  more  than  twice  the  number  in 
the  Cogswell  catalog,  at  a  cost  of 
$37,000,  the  expense  being  borne  by  Mr 
Astor. 

At  the  date  of  the  merger,  1905.  the 
endowment  of  the  Astor  library  had 
increased  to  $941,000,  and  its  collections 
to  267,147  V.  During  all  the  time  of  its 
separate  corporate  existence  the  Astor 
library  deserved  to  rank  in  most,  if  not 
in  all  respects,  as  the  leading  reference 
library  of  America. 

The  Lenox  library 

James  Lenox,  son  of  a  Scotch  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  was  a  "senior  in 
Columbia  college  when  Dr  Cogswell  be- 
gan the  study  of  librar}'  economy  at 
Gottingen.  He  graduated  in  1818,  took 
his  master's  degree  at  Princeton  three 
years  later,  and  in  1826  joined  his  father 
in  the  business  of  importing.  He  was 
a  strict  Presbyterian,  a  bachelor,  "of 
varied  information,  much  studious  read- 
ing, extensive  correspondence  and  many 
books.'*  He  inherited  an  immense  prop- 
erty, including  some  300  acres  of  land 
in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  city.  He 
sold  lots  to  the  amount  of  three  million 
dollars,  reserving  some  of  the  best  for 
a  hospital,  library  and  other  public  pur- 
poses. "He  could,  therefore,  well  afford 
to  do  as  he  liked,*'  says  his  friend,  Henry 
Stevens,  *'and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  liked  to  do  everything  in  his  own 
way,  without  outside  influence,  interfer- 
ence or  dictation."  Mr  Stevens,  who 
was  his  trusted  collector  for  25  years  or 
more,  pronounced  him  "diffident  (almost 
bashful),  simple-hearted,  generous,  kind, 
very  pious,  very  retiring  and  very  close- 
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mouthed  to  outsiders,  but  as  communi- 
cative as  a  child  to  his  intimates ;  and 
especially  to  those  in  sympathy  with  his 
projects  and  pursuits/'  while  to  many  he 
appeared  proud,  aristocratic,  distant  and 
haughty.  He  could  not  endure  inter- 
views or  curiosity  hunters,  and  seldom 
saw  visitors  except  by  appointment.  He 
always  refused  applications  to  "see  his 
library.'*  His  rarities  were  .often  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  librarian  of  the  Astor 
library,  or  some  other  place  of  safety, 
for  applicants  to  consult,  but  he  was 
always  nervous  and  fidgety  about  .their 
safety  when  out  of  his  own  keeping. 
He  even  refused  the  historian  Prescott 
access  to  valuable  Spanish  mss.  not  else- 
where available,  thus  giving  '*the  inquisi- 
tive public  to  understand  through  Mr 
Prescott,"  as  he  put  it,  "that  though  he 
was  forming  a  library  it  would  not  be 
accessible  except  on  special  occasions, 
till  formed." 

From  1845  to  1869  he  collected  his 
library  so  rapidly,  doing  all  the  work 
himself^  as  he  would  allow  no  one  to 
assist  him,  that  he  had  no  time  to  cata- 
log or  arrange  the  books.  A  few  nug- 
gets were  kept  in  the  bookcases  in  his 
art  gallery,  and  the  rest  were  checked  off 
in  various  printed  catalogs  and  memo- 
randum books,  and  then  packed  in  tiers 
in  the  several  rooms  of  his  large  house: 
each  room  as  soon  as  filled  was  locked 
up,  so  that  he  himself  knew  not  where 
to  find  a  special  book  when  wanted. 
Worn  out  and  broken  in  health  by  his 
self-imposed  labors  at  an  age  when  Dr 
Cogswell  was  doing  his  hardest  work, 
Mr  Lenox  decided  in  1869  ^^  found  a 
public  library,  and  a  board  of  trustees 
was  incorporated  Jan.  20,  1870.  His 
total  gifts  amounted  to  over  $800,000, 
including  the  cost  of  the  building  de- 
sisted by  R.  M.  Hunt  and  completed  in 
1875.  Two  years  later  it  was  opened 
as  a  museum  of  rare  books.  Among  his 
20.000  V.  "there  was  practically  nothing," 
writes  Mr  Eames,  its  librarian,  "that 
would  be  called  for  or  used  by  the  ordi- 
nary reader.  .  .  .  The  intention  of  the 
founder  was  to  establish  a  museum  of 
book   rarities   which   would   supplement, 


not  duplicate,  the  collections  in  other  li- 
braries." Mr  Lenox  delighted  in  gather- 
ing his  treasures,  and  would  be  satisfied 
only  with  the  choicest  and  rarest,  and  for 
nearly  25;  years  all  Europe  was  ransacked 
for  historical  nuggets  and  bibliographical 
rarities. 

He  made  a  speciality  of  Americana 
from  1493  to  1700,  and  :Mr  Eames  esti- 
mates that  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  lit- 
erature of  that  period  came  into  his 
hands.  His  collection  of  Bibles  num- 
bered over  4000  V.  and  cost  over  $80,000, 
including  a  perfect  copy  of  the  "Maza- 
rine" Bible,  for  which  he  paid  the  **mad 
price,"  as  it  was  termed  at  the  time,  of 
about  $3000,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
"Wicked  Bible,"  which  cost  him  50 
guineas.  He  collected  all  the  great  col- 
lections of  voyages  and  travels  and  these 
led  up  to  everything  relating  to  the  "Age 
of  discovery."  He  gathered  the  best 
known  collections  of  Bunyan  and  Mil- 
ton, and  an  exceedingly  fine  Shakespeare 
collection.  To  these  were  added  books 
on  India.  Asia  and  Africa,  Incunabula 
and  Aldines,  Spanish  mss.  relating  to 
early  American  history,  two  ms.  New 
Testaments  by  Wycliffe,  an  autograph 
letter  from  Cromwell  to  John  Cotton, 
the  original  ms.  of  Washington's  fare- 
well address,  and  an  autograph  letter  of 
Washington  to  his  London  tailor,  in 
which  he  described  minutely  the  dimen- 
sions and  proportions  of  his  figure. 

Between  1878  and  1892  the  character 
of  the  library  was  much  changed  by  the 
acquisition  of  several  important  collec- 
tions: The  Evert  A.  Duyckinck  library 
of  American  literature  of  5000  v. ;  the 
Felix  Astoin  collection  of  4500  v.  of 
French  literature;  the  Drexel  musical 
collection  of  6000  v. ;  the  R.  L.  Kennedy 
miscellaneous  library  of  5000  v. ;  and  the 
R.  L.  Stuart  collection  of  12,000  v.  The 
George  Bancroft  library  was  added  in 
1893  ^"^  ^"  1894  a  large  collection  of 
early  American  newspapers  was  pur- 
chased. Since  Washington's  birthday  in 
1893  the  reading-room  has  been  opened 
daily  including  holidays,  and  every  facil- 
ity for  the  use  of  books  has  been  granted 
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to  readers.    It  contained  86,cxk)  v.  at  the 
time  of  the  merger. 

While  the  passing  of  these  two  mon- 
umental collections  of  literary  and  bib- 
liographical treasures  may  seem  in  a 
measure  regrettable,  as  the  wiping  out  of 
two  great  institutions,  their  consolida- 
tion with  other  collections  under  one 
palatial  roof  brings  the  New  York  public 
library  far  toward  the  front  among  the 
great  reference  libraries  and  bibliograph- 
ical treasure  houses  of  the  world. 


Library  Bookbinding* 

A  new  manual  of  binding  which  aims 
"not  to  supersede  the  existing  treatises 
on  bookbinding,  but  to  supplement  such 
works  by  giving  prominence  to  those 
phases  of  the  subject  which  are  of  prac- 
tical interest  to  the  librarian,  and  inci- 
dentally to  the  bookbinder  who  special- 
izes in  library  binding,"  has  been  issued. 
The  book  fulfills  the  promise  made  in  the 
preface. 

The  authors  have  evidently  sifted  all 
the  material  gathered  from  library  peri- 
odicals, books  on  bookbinding  and  the 
valuable  report  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts*  committee  on  leather  for  bookbind- 
ing, and  give  a  copious  reference  list  of 
English  and  American  authorities,  in- 
cluding J.  C.  Dana's  Bookbinding  for 
libraries,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
historical  and  practical. 

The  history  of  bookbinding  may  be 
found  in  many  other  places,  but  a  suffi- 
ciently illuminating  view  is  given  in  67 
pages  of  text  and  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  art  bindings  of  the  masters.  In 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands 
and  England  was  where  the  art  of  book- 
binding flourished. 

But  many  bookbinding  ideas  have  been 
settled.  This  book  impartially  and  fairly 
describes  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  all 
binding  materials  and  methods. 

An  excellent  feature  is  the  samples  of 
real  leathers  and  cloths,  correctly  labeled, 

•A  Manual  of  Library  Bookbinding,  II.  T. 
Coutts?,  branch  librarian  Islington  (England) 
public  libraries,  and  George  A.  Stephen,  chief 
assistant  librarian  St.  Pancras  public  libraries, 
Llbraco  Limited,  London. 


used  in  bookbinding,  which  in  this  day 
of  substitution  and  imitation  will  en- 
lighten many. 

There  are  eight  inserted  leaves  with 
samples  of  pigskin,  morocco,  seal,  buck- 
ram, vellum,  etc.,  which  will  enable,  one 
not  an  expert  to  become  familiar  with 
the  grain  and  texture  of  the  genuine  ma- 
terials. 

A  suggestion  is  offered  that  a  future 
edition  might  include  samples  of  imita- 
tion leathers,  leathers  artificially  grained 
and  mislabeled,  which  would  help  to  put 
non-experts  on  tlieir  guard  against  the 
common  counterfeiting  of  leathers. 

Methods  of  sewing  the  signatures  of  a 
book  are  dwelt  on  with  the  emphasis  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  warrants, 
and  drawings  showing  the  various  meth- 
ods make  the  matter  clear. 

Book-repairing,  or  the  problem  of  how 
to  prolong  the  lives  of  books,  is  very 
helpfully  treated  in  two  chapters.  The 
importance  of  intelligent  care  of  worn 
and  torn  books  and  covers  in  the  library 
book-hospital  is  dwelt  on  and  a  mass  of 
practical  and  useful  directions  are  given. 

There  is  proper  treatment  for  most  of 
the  injuries  that  happen  to  books,  but 
skilful  and  timely  treatment  is  required. 
First  aid  to  the  injured  book  before  it 
goes  to  the  binder,  and  in  that  its  going 
may  be  deferred,  is  fully  given.  A  glos- 
sary of  terms  used  in  bookbinding  and  a 
copious  index  add  to  this  indispensable 
aid  to  libraries. 

The  librarian  should  know  the  theory 
of  bookbinding  almost  as  well  as  the 
bookbinder.  Inferior  and  tricky  work- 
manship will  be  detected  at  once,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  that  preserves  the 
**art  preservative/' 

Experience  with  library  workers  of 
high  and  low  degree  gives  reason  for  the 
belief  that  the  binding  of  books  is  less 
understood  and  studied  by  them  than  its 
importance  warrants.  The  binding  bills 
of  every  live  and  growing  library  amount 
to  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  its  total 
disbursements  which  is  important  enough 
to  call  for  serious  study  of  the  subject. 

P. 
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Scientific  Library  Lighting 

In  the  recent  joint  meeting  of  the  Il- 
luminating Engineering  society  and  the 
(British)  Library  association  held  at 
London  January  16  and  31,*  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  was  directed  to  a 
somewhat  intensive  study  of  the  vexed 
problem  of  the  proper  lighting  of  librar- 
ies. The  joint  discussion  served  to  ac- 
quaint engineers  with  the  lighting  prob- 
lems of  libraries  and  librarians  with  the 
great  progress  made  in  illuminating  meth- 
ods. Several  competent  librarians  pre- 
sented briefly  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  lighting  and  the  means  which  they  had 
used  to  overcome  them.  Illuminating 
engineers  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession  reviewed  the  good  and  bad 
features  of  present  methods  of  library 
lighting  and  made  suggestions  where  re- 
forms were  needed.  These  papers  and 
reports  were  for  the  most  part  based 
upon  actual  study  of  conditions  existing 
in  London  libraries  where  light  tests  had 
been  made.  The  data  thus  collected  and 
the  conclusions  derived  therefrom  will 
serve  in  no  small  degree  as  a  basis  for 
increasing  the  lighting  efficiency  of  these 
libraries  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  to 
other  libraries  lines  of  improvements. 

The  main  fault  found  with  lighting 
conditions  in  the  libraries  visited  was  not 
the  lack  of  light  but  the  improper  use  of 
it  and  especially  the  ^jeneral  use  of  un- 
shaded lamps.  Hence  improvements  were 
often  possible  by  a  slight  rearrangement 
of  lights  and  the  introduction  of  shades 
and  reflectors.  Such  alterations  not  only 
increased  the  efficiency  many  fold  but 
also  effected  considerable  economy. 

In  altering  or  installing  fighting  equip- 
ment the  amount  of  illumination  needed 
depends  upon:  (i)  The  purpose  of  the 
room.  (2)  The  reader's  acuteness  of 
vision.  (3)  The  quality  of  the  reading 
matter.  Owing  to  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  types  of  libraries  and  the 
functions  they  serve,  library  lighting  is  a 
distinct  problem  by  itself.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  best  result  each  case  requires 
special  study  by  an  illuminating  engineer 

♦  ICeportcd  In  Th*  fllmninatinfj  EngiMer^  February 
and  March.  1911. 


who  needs  the  co-operation  of  the  archi- 
tect, the  heating  and  ventilating  en- 
gineers, and  the  librarian.  Even  the  pro- 
fessional aid  of  the  oculist  is  needed, 
for  there  arc  physiological  as  well  as 
physical  problems  to  be  solved.  An  il- 
luminating engineer  has  recently  made 
the  discovery  that  the  bad  lighting  of 
libraries  is  to  blame  for  the  soporific  in- 
fluence of  sermons.  Furthermore,  since 
individuals  vary  in  physical  make-up  as 
well  as  in  tastes,  their  requirements  as  to 
chairs,  desks,  air,  heat  and  light  will  nat- 
urally vary.  To  satisfy  everyone  is  im- 
possible and  to  treat  all  alike  is  unfair. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  best  to 
'  ascertain  what  conditions  are  most  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  of  the  reader  and 
to  adopt  a  system  which  will  approxi- 
mate some  standard.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  eye  is  more  sensitive  to 
contrast  than  to  actual  illumination.  The 
repeated  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  in  wandering  from  a 
dim  light  to  that  of  a  brighter  is  very 
irritating  and  fatiguing.  According  to 
Prof.  L.  Weber  of  Kiel,  the  contrast  of 
brightness  of  the  lighted  book  and  the 
surroundings  must  not  exceed  100:1. 
Other  experiments  show  that  for  the 
reading  of  the  ordinary  print  at  tables  3 
to  4  foot  candles  are  necessary,  2  to  3 
being  the  minimum,  whil^  6  and  even 
more  may  be  needed  for  smaller  print 
and  difficult  work.  Hence  the  problem 
of  library  lighting  resolves  itself  prac- 
tically into  the  question  of  how  to  secure 
a  system  of  lighting  which  will  insure 
approximately  uniform  distribution  of 
light  and  which  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sesses sufficient  flexibilicy  to  lend  itself 
readily  to  the  various  uses  of  a  library. 
As  yet  no  entirely  satisfactory  system  has 
been  discovered.  A  good  general  light- 
ing system  answers  very  well  the  pur- 
poses of  a  circulating  room,  but  for  the 
lighting  of  tables,  shelves  and  book  stacks 
this  must  generally  be  reinforced  by  local 
lamps.  Such  a  combination  if  arranged 
so  as  to  be  controllable  in  sections  has 
been  found  economical  as  well  as  fairly 
satisfactorv.     In  all  cases  the  aid  of  an 
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illuminating  engineer  is  advisable  in  or- 
der to  get  the  best  selection  of  shades  and 
reflectors  and  the  best  distribution  of 
light. 

One  recommendation  upon  which  the 
members  were  agreed  was:  that  the  eye 
of  the  reader  must  under  all  circum- 
stances be  fully  protected  from  exposure 
at  close  range  to  the  glare  of  any  unduly 
bright  light  such  as  the  naked  filament  of 
a  lamp.  This  avoidance  of  glare  is  easily 
secured  by  the  use  of  proper  shades  and 
reflectors.  To  secure  good  distribution 
of  light  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  In 
this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
system  of  high  angle  lighting.  Its  merit 
lies  in  the  amount  of  light  and  that  it 
allows  the  reader  to  adjust  the  book  (to 
an  angle  of  70  to  85  degrees  above  the 
horizon)  so  as  to  avoid  the  glare  reflected 
from  the  book-paper.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  proportion  of  daylight  obtained 
from  windows  which  have  their  heads 
flush  with  the  ceiling  is  many  times  that 
received  from  low,  vertical  windows.  Be- 
cause of  this  superiority  of  top-lighting 
the  system  of  indirect  and  vertical  light- 
ing has  many  supporters.  Scientific  ar- 
rangement of  lights  and  the  use  of  right 
shades  and  reflectors  have  practically 
overcome  the  objection  of  higher  cost. 
The  lower  intensity  of  illumination  is 
counterbalanced  by  advantages  of  better 
distribution  and  greater  uniformity  of 
light.  It  is  also  less  fatiguing  to  the  eye 
and  practically  casts  no  shadows.  One 
important  element  in  the  lighting  of  inte- 
riors has  until  very  recently  been  neg- 
lected, namely,  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  reflective  powers  of  walls  and  ceil- 
ings. The  amount  of  light  reflected  from 
these  depends  upon  their  color,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lamps  and  the  size  of  the 
room.  The  reflecting  values  of  colors 
have  now  been  determined  by  means  of 
the  photometer,  and  from  these  results  it 
is  possible  to  predetermine  for  any  given 
room  and  color  the  candle  powers 
needed.  White  light  has  been  found  to 
require  the  least  illumination  and  to  yield 
the  best  light.  Thus  far  we  have  seen 
no  records   of   experiments   made   with 


luminous  paint,  a  paint  which  absorbs 
light  during  the  day  and  emits  it  after 
dark.  The  British  government  has  used 
it  on  buoys  at  sea,  in  map  rooms  and 
powder  magazines.  On  ceilings  and  walls 
of  stack  rooms  it  might  serve  the  purpose 
of  general  lighting. 


Education  or  Battleships? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Education,  Glen  Edwards,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  writes: 

In  no  other  department  of  national  activity 
has  advance  been  so  slow  and  difficult  as  in 
that  which  is  represented  by  the  Bureau  of 
education.  It  has  tried  year  after  year  for 
nearly  50  years  to  win  the  favor  of  an  unsym- 
pathetic Congress.  This  it  has  failed  abso- 
lutely to  do. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous engines  of  war  ever  built  by  civilized 
man  slid  over  the  ways  and  into  the  water  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  She  will  carry  in  her  main  bat- 
tery 12  12-inch  guns,  valued  at  $720,000.  or 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
entire  force  now  employed  in  the  Bureau  of 
education  for  12  years!  She  will  carry  21 
5-inch  guns,  valued*  at  $193,200,  or  more  than 
enough  to  employ  a  force  of  10  field  specialists 
in  education  for  six  years.  She  will  cost  the 
nation  $9,000,000  in  repairs  and  maintenance  in 
20  years,  or  nearly  three  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  the  bureau  has  cost  the  government  in 
more  than  40  years.  At  the  end  of  20  years  she 
will  have  depreciated  in  value  100  per  cent, 
and  will  have  cost  the  nation  to  build  and  sup- 
port in  time  of  peace  not  less  than  $20.ooo.ooa 
or  nearly  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  a> 
the  work  of  the  bureau,  including  the  Alaska 
service,  has  cost  in  more  than  four  decades. 
Have  we  anything  to  show  what  this  war  ves- 
sel really  means?  In  the  filthy  mud  of  a  for- 
eign port  lies  her  prototype,  a  grisly,  forsaken 
memorial  to  wicked  sacrifices  of  human  life, 
misuse  of  man's  most  heroic  qualities,  wound*;, 
greed,  starvation,  disease.-  suffering,  sorrow, 
grief,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  civilized 
nations.  This  is  what  it  all  means  in  the  last 
analysis.  As  these  facts  drive  their  way  to  our 
hearts,  is  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  learn  that, 
while  the  whole  country  is  alive  to  the  need  of 
a  fuller  knowledge  concerning  facts  of  human 
life  and  happiness,  there  are  men  who  refuse 
$75,000  to  the  Bureau  of  education,  and  permit 
themselves  a  few  days  later  to  grace  w^ith 
pomp  and  ceremony  the  launching  of  an  $11,- 
000,000  battleship  ? 


"Put  up  thy  sword"  was  a  message  and 
a  mandate  not  unto  Peter  alone,  but  untn 
all  the  tribes,  and  all  the  sons  of  men. 
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The  Library  as  An  Aid  to  Technical 
Education* 

George  A.  Howell.  Toronto 
Books  as  an  adjunct  to  a  well-equipped 
schoolf  are  invaluable,  and  we  can  easily 
presuppose  a  demand  for  them,  and  their 
use,  by  those  who  through  the  school  have 
found  need  of  them.  The  task  here 
would  be  the  comparatively  simple  one  of 
selection,  but  in  a  community  where  no 
school  exists,  not  only  have  the  books  to 
be  provided,  but  an  interest  worked  up 
and  maintained,  making  the  problems 
much  more  difficult. 

L'nder  such  circumstances,  what  can 
the  library  do  for  industrial  or  technical 
education?  I  beHeve  a  great  deal,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  easy  of 
accomplishment.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  manufacturing  condi- 
tions are  entirely  different  from  those  In 
the  large  town  or  city.  The  employer  is 
usually  a  man  of  actual  working  experi- 
ence in  his  particular  line  of  business ;  his 
workmen  have  learned  their  trade  in  his 
shop,  or  a  nearby  one,  and  are  in  some 
cases  more  competent  workmen  than 
those  who  have  picked  up  a  trade  in  the 
city.  They  are.  however,  largely  *'rule- 
of -thumb"  men,  who  do  things  well  be- 
cause they  have  been  taught  to  do  them 
in  one  particular  way.  Any  serious  change 
in  conditions  is  liable  to  upset  them,  and 
they  are  not  easily  adaptable  to  changes. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  feel  that  they 
know  their  trade,  and  are  competent  to 
teach  it  to  others.  They  are  not  looking 
for  books  which  could  help  them  to  be- 
come better  workmen,  and  the  younger 
men  are  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by 
their  attitude.  Besides  this,  many  of  the 
books  on  the  subject  in  which  they  might 
be  interested  are  too  technical  to  be  of 
much  use  to  a  workman  who  has  lacked, 
or  neglected,  opportunities  for  fitting  him 
to  understand  them. 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we,  as 
an  association  realize  fully  the  need  for  a 

•Extract  from  address  before  Ontario  library 
association.  Toronto.  April  18,  1911.  by  Chairman 
of  Education  Committee  of  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

tBy  an  act  of  Parliament  provision  has  been 
made  in  Ontario  for  the  establishment  of  techni- 
cal schools,  probably  one  In  each  county. 


broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  in- 
dustrial instruction,  when  it  comes  to 
making  use  of  actual  opportunities  by  in- 
dividual members,  some  of  us,  at  least, 
are  more  likely  to  urge  "the-powers-that- 
be''  to  do  something  than  to  endeavor  to 
do  it  ourselves. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  will  those 
whom  we  wish  to  assist  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  provided,  and  will  the 
members  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers' 
association  take  hold  and  help  you  to 
make  a  success  of  the  movement  ? 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  pro- 
vide books  in  each  locality  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  industries  therein  estab- 
lished, and  the  mere  providing  of  the 
books  will  not  suffice.  They  must  be 
used,  and  by  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  village  or  town.  I  don't  know 
how  far  the  work  you  have  previously 
done  in  this  connection  has  been  success- 
ful, but,  speaking  from  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  manufacturers  who  have  pro- 
vided books  for  the  boys  and  men  in  their 
employ,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
those  whom  we  would  like  to  .assist  to 
take  an  interest,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
books  after  they  are  supplied.  When  boys 
and  men  are  engaged  all  day,  it  is  only 
those  who  take  a  special  interest  in  their 
trade  who  will  give  up  their  evenings  to 
improve  themselves.  If  something  could 
be  done  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
employers,  so  that  the  learners  in  their 
business,  at  least,  could  have  some  time 
during  the  day  to  take  up  study,  their 
interest  would  be  much  more  easily  se- 
cured and  retained.  The  situation  in  each 
community  would,  perhaps,  have  to  be 
dealt  with  differently,  but  the  following 
suggestion  might  be  a  workable  plan  in 
most  cases. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  room  would 
have  to  be  provided  where  the  men  and 
boys  who  become  interested  could  meet 
in  the  evenings,  and  where  the  books 
could  be  easily  accessible.  Groups  of  men 
or  boys  from  the  various  industries  or  al- 
lied industries  could  then  be  formed  into 
clubs,  whose  object  would  be  to  improve 
the  members  in  their  particular  calling. 
These  clubs  would  make  this  room  their 
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headquarters  and,  through  their  own  of- 
ficers, aided  by  the  managing  committee, 
arrange  for  a  course  of  reading  to  be 
supplemented  by  informal  talks  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  in  their  trade. 
These  talks  to  be  followed  by  questions 
and  discussions.  Occasionally  the  discus- 
sion could  be  based  on  a  particular  work 
dealing  with  some  special  phase  of  the 
manufacturing  process  or  method. 

Where  there  are  apprentices,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  books  which 
deal  with  the  art  or  science  of  their  par- 
ticular trade  in  an  elemental  but  not  nec- 
essarily a  popular  manner.  Their  employ- 
ers should,  if  possible,  be  induced  to  af- 
ford the  boys  at  least  an  hour  a  day  in 
the  daytime  to  read  and  study  the  books 
provided.  If  the  librarian  or  a  teacher 
from  the  school  could  be  prepared  at 
stated  times  to  answer  questions  sug- 
gested by  their  study,  the  boys  would  be 
more  likely  to  continue  interested,  and  to 
be  helped  by  their  reading. 

This  presupposes  a  committee  to  take 
charge  cf  the  work,  and  this  might  well 
be  modeled  on  the  government  proposal, 
that  is,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  library  board,  the  manufacturers  and 
their  men.  The  librarian  should,  of 
course,  be  a  member,  and  with  his  aid  the 
committee  would  select  the  books  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  local- 
ity to  be  served.  Here  is  where  we  might 
be  of  some  assistance  to  your  secretary, 
by  aiding  in  the  selection  of  such  works 
as  would  be  of  most  use  to  specified  in- 
dustries. These  lists  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  general  committee  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

I  don't  know  just  how  far  this  is  pos- 
sible under  the  Amended  library  act,  but 
if  some  such  plan  as  this  could  be  put  in 
operation  and  the  interest  maintained,  a 
great  deal  can  be  accomplished  and  your 
association  will  have  helped  to  fill  a  gap 
that  will  for  a  long  time  exist  in  any 
scheme  of  industrial  education  which 
Ontario  may  introduce. 

As  the  various  manufacturing  centers 
grow  and  the  industries  in  them  become 
>ufficiently  numerous  and  diversified  to 
maintain  a  cooperative  industrial  school 


or  a  technical  high  school,  this  will  nat- 
urally supersede  the  work  being  done  by 
your  association.  There  will  for  a  long 
time,  however,  be  many  opportunities 
for  work  such  as  I  have  outlined,  and  for 
cooperation  with  the  industrial  schools 
to  be  established. 

Until  such  a  time  as  formal  teaching  is 
fairly  established  your  help  along  present 
lines  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 

In  this  work  our  association  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate  as  far  as  we  can,  and  I 
am  authorized  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion to  offer  such  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion. We  will  hope  to  hear  from  you 
from  time  to  time  with  an  intimation  that 
our  help  is  necessary  in  this  or  that  local- 
ity. As  the  burden  of  this  work  will  rest 
on  the  Technical  education  committee,  of 
which  I  have  this  year  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  I  think  I  can  safely  promise 
you  that  your  requests  will  receive  every 
attention,  and  be  acted  upon  as  fully  and 
promptly  as  possible. 


New  Edition  of  Cooperative  House 
Plan  List 

A  second  edition  of  the  list  of  ''Books 
for  home  builders"  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  public  library. 
The  first  edition  of  the  list  was  compiled 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  public  library 
and  published  last  fall  by  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  company  in  an  attractice  book- 
let. Lots  of  from  500  to  5000  copies  were 
sent  to  each  of  25  libraries  with  the 
library  imprint  upon  the  front  cover,  and 
distributed  by  them  among  their  readers. 
As  the  list  has  been  very  successful  in 
helping  all  parties  concerned,  and  as  sev- 
eral libraries  have  requested  consign- 
ments of  the  list,  the  Sherwin-Williams 
company  is  about  to  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion, which  will  include  the  latest  books 
and  also  omit  several  books  which  have 
gone  out  of  print.  The  libraries  are  at 
no  expense  except  the  expressage  on  their 
copies.  Libraries  which  desire  a  sample 
of  the  first  edition  or  to  receive  a  ship- 
ment of  the  second  edition  should  notify 
the  Public  library,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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A  List  of  Foreign  Directories  and  Year 

Books* 

Egyptian  directory  CFrench).  Pub.  by  Ste. 
Cen.  Egyptienne  de  Publicite,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

South  African  almanack  and  reference  book. 
Pub.  by  Argus  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.. 
London. 

Guide  to  South  Africa.  Pub.  by  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  London. 

Argentine  Year-book.  Pub.  by  John  Grant 
&  Son.  London. 

Brazilian  Year-book.  Pub.  by  "Brazilian 
Year-book,"  Rue  Camerino  61,  Rio  De  Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. 

Traveler's  guide  in  the  Republic  of  Guate- 
mala (Spanish  and  English).  Pub.  by  Don 
Francisco  Castaneda,  5  "La  Continental," 
Guatemala  City. 

Official  directory  of  mines  and  wealth  of 
Mexico  (English  and  Spanish).  Pub.  by  John 
R.  Southworth,  Av.  Cinco  de  Mayo  32,  Mex- 
ico City. 

Ceylon  handbook  and  directory.  Pub.  by 
Maclaren  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  ^7  Shoe  Lane,  E.  C, 
London. 

Belgium  Annuaire  du  Commerce  et  de 
rindustrie.  Pub.  by  Mertens  &  Rozez,  Rue 
d*Or,  Brussels. 

Jahrbuch  dor  Osterrcichischen  Industrie. 
Vienna. 

Annuaire  Comite  des  Forges  de  France. 
Pub.  by  Comite  des  Forges  de  France,  6^ 
Boulevard,  Hausmann,  Paris. 

Illustrated  guide  to  the  Federated  Malay 
Slates.  Pub.  by  Malay  States  Development 
Agency,  London. 

L*Annual  Manuel  (general  de  I'lndustric  Au- 
tomobile. Pub.  by  Hubert  Baudry,  90  Ave.  de 
Villicrs,  Paris. 

English  clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Pub.  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  London. 

Annuaire  de  la  Quincaillerie  et  des  Metaux. 
Pub.  by  Camille  Rousect,  114  PI.  Lafayette, 
Paris. 

Practical  guide  to  Latin  America.  Pub.  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mining  manual.  Pub.  by  Walter  R.  Skinner, 
II  Gements  Lane,  E.  C,  London. 

Russian  Year-book.  Pub.  by  Eyre  &  Spot- 
tiswoode,  London. 

Rylands  iron,  steel,  tin-plate,  coal,  engineer- 
ing and  allied  trades  directory.  Pub.  by 
Eagland  &  Co.,  London. 

Directory  of  shipowners,  shipbuilders  and 
marine  engineers.  Pub.  by  Directory  Publish- 
ing Co.,  London. 

Berly's  universal  electrical  directory.  Pub. 
by  H.  Alabaster  Gatehouse  &  Co.,  4  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.  C,  London. 


[*The8e  are  selected  from  a  lifft  compiled  by 
Bureau  of  Information  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  30  Church  street.  New 
York  City,  as  a  supplement  to  list  in  "Business 
Branch,"  A.  L.  E.  series.] 


Inferno  Book  Reviewing 

At  a  recent  library  meeting  in  Massa- 
chusetts, W.  I.  Fletcher  of  Amherst,  in 
speaking  on  book  reviews,  drew  a  parallel 
with  Dante's  "Inferno" — the  good,  the 
bad  and  the  indifferent  book  reviews.  He 
said  those  are  bad  that  are  untrue  and 
deceptive.  These  are  untrue  that  describe 
bad  books  as  good  books — or  gloss  over 
the  bad  and  bring  out  a  good  point,  such 
as  an  attrative  cover  or  illustrations,  only 
in  order  to  sell  it.  Ignorance  of  the  book 
reviewer  is  often  most  evident  and  makes 
a  review  most  unreliable.  Purgatorio  or 
the  indifferent  are  often  greater  in  num- 
ber than  the  bad.  The  journals  couch 
their  critical  notices  that  the  publisher 
may  not  take  offense.  Then  comes  Para- 
diso,  or  the  good  reviews.  Ingenuousness 
is  the  first  requisite.  It  is  ingenuous  when 
it  is  obviously  the  opinion  of  the  person 
writing  it,  with  no  counting-room  preju- 
dices. When  a  critical  notice  is  deroga- 
tory it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  ingenuous. 

A  good  book  review  should  not  be 
written  by  a  tyro,  but  should  call  forth 
the  best  trained  literary  ability.  It  should 
be  wise,  sensible  and  written  with  judg- 
ment and  courage.  The  Nation*  he  put 
first  in  the  list  of  reviewers.  The  Dial 
came  next  and  then  the  Outlook,  al- 
though he  thinks  this  is  not  quite  so  inde- 
pendent as  it  ought  to  be.'  This,  he 
thought,  inclined  to  be  purgatorial.  The 
notes  in  the  Springfield  Republican  char- 
acterized by  the  library  staffs  were  most 
reliable.  The  New  York  Times  was  not 
so  free  from  counting-house  influence, 
and  the  Book  Review  Digest  is  not  quite 
timely  enough,  although  it  is  invaluable 
in  obtaining  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
an  author.  The  A.  L.  A.  book  list  was 
indispensible,  but  he  wished  a  list  of 
books  might  be  printed  each  month,  be- 
ing a  shorter  list  but  of  the  books  of 
prime  importarce. 

[•The  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at 
Pasadena  in  The  yation,  June  8,  1911,  would 
lead  one  to  question  whether  Its  reviews  of 
such  things  deserve  the  terms  "wise,  sensible, 
and  written  with  judgment,"  whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  l>ook  reviews.] 
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Some  New  Library  Advertising 

A  course-in-reading  slip  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Public  library  of  St  Joseph, 
Mo.,  and  distributed  very  widely  to  the 
working  people  in  all  lines  in  the  town. 

The  slip  reads  as  follows: 

Increase    Your    Knowledge,    Efficiency,    Earning 
Power  and  Joy  In  Life 


COURSE    IN    READING 


I  desire  to  pursue  a  course  of  reading  on  tiie 
subject  of 

In  my  study  of  the  subject  I  have  read   the 
following  book.*: 


I  ask  that  the  I^lbrary  make  out  a  list  of 
recommended  books  to  be  read  in  a  systematic 
order. 


Name. 


AddresE- 


Telephone- 


The  Public  Library  of  St    Joseph,  Missouri. 

The  rules  relating  to  the  library  have 
been  revised  and  printed  on  a  pocket-size 
card.  Some  of  the  changes  have  brought 
increased  satisfaction  to  the  users  of  the 
library,  such  as  the  abolishment  of  the 
guarantor,  enlarging  the  number  of  books 
lent  at  one  time,  and  increasing  the  ex- 
piration limit. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  class- 
ified reading  list  for  the  Boy  scouts  of 
America,  for  which  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous call,  not  only  from  St  Joseph, 
but  from  outside  cities. 

A  list  of  books  annotated  under  the 
phrase  "Why  I  like  them''  is  being  pub- 
lished serially  in  the  newspapers  and  is 
attracting  much  attention. 


Traveling  Libraries  in  Kentucky 

For  ID  years  the  women's  clubs  of  the 
state  have  maintained  a  traveling  library 
system  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  un- 
der the  direction  of  Fannie  C.  Rawson. 
now  secretary-elect  of  the  Kentucky 
library  commission.  These  libraries  have 
been  given  to  the  Library  commission  to 
become  a  part  of  its  traveling  library  sys- 
tem, which,  however,  will  be  operated 
over  the  entire  state,  and  not  in  the 
mountains  only. 

There  were  lOo  of  these  libraries  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  process  of  recalling  them 
from  the  field  and  transferring  them  to 
the  commission  has  necessarily  been  slow. 
This  has  delayed  the  inauguration  of  the 
traveling  library  v.'ork  of  the  commission, 
but  many  have  now  been  returned  and 
revised.  New  ones  have  been  added  by 
purchase,  and  several  libraries  have  al- 
ready been  sent  out. 

Nevertheless,  the  pioneer  character  of 
this  work  in  Kentucky  makes  it  necessary 
to  use  every  possible  avenue  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  to  create  a  demand  for  libraries. 
Hence,  the  meetmg  of  the  Kentucky 
farmers'  institute  at  Mt  Sterling,  on  Febn 
ruary  23-25,  was  welcomed  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  the  traveling  libraries 
to  the  farmers.  A  request  was  made  for 
space  for  an  exhibit  and  the  privilege  of 
telling  those  in  attendance  about  the  com- 
mission work.  Both  were  kindly  granted, 
and  though  the  time  assigned  on  the  pro- 
gram was  short  and  came  at  the  close  of 
a  crowded  afternoon,  the  acting  secretary 
was  able  to  outUne  briefly  the  work  of  the 
commission  through  its  traveling  libra- 
ries, and  to  emphasize  the  desire  of  the 
commission  to  send  books  to  communities 
without  library  facilities.  Two  sample 
libraries  had  already  been  installed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  room  where  the 
meeting  was  held  and  the  secretary 
faithfully  attended  all  the  sessions,  that 
she  might  be  ready  with  explanations  at 
all  times,  being  determined  that,  if  possi- 
ble, the  farmers  should  learn  as  much 
about  traveling  libraries  as  she  was  learn- 
ing about  farming.     About  300  were  in 
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attendance  and  many  came  to  examine 
the  books,  ask  questions  and  carry  away 
leaflets,  and  some  to  leave  applications 
for  books  or  librr.ries.  In  addition,  the 
secretary  was  glad  to  recall  the  lessons 
she  had  been  learning,  and  to  realize  that 
this  had  been  a  sowing  time  also  which 
would  yield  its  harvest  in  the  months  to 
come. 

As  a  further  effort  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, two  traveling  libraries  were  placed 
on  the  Farmers*  demonstration  train 
which  traveletl  over  the  Southern  rail- 
road during  the  week  of  February  27- 
March  4,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  others 
have  become  interested  through  this 
means. 


The  Good  Citizen 


The  **Good  citizen'*  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  of  current  interest  at  this  time,  when 
the  struggle  for  civic  righteousness  is  so 
widespread. 

The  good  citizen  says: 

I  am  a  citizen  of  America  and  an  heir 
to  all  her  greatness  and  renown.  The 
health  and  happiness  of  my  own  body  de- 
f)end  upon  each  muscle  and  nerve  and 
drop  of  blood  doing  its  work  in  its  place. 
So  the  health  and  happiness  of  my  coun- 
try depend  upon  each  citizen  doing  his 
work  in  his  place. 

I  will  not  fill  any  post  or  pursue  any 
business  where  I  can  live  upon  my  fel- 
low-citizens without  doing  them  useful 
service  in  return ;  for  I  plainly  see  that 
this  must  bring  suffering  and  want  to 
some  of  them.  I  will  do  nothing  to  dese- 
crate the  soil  of  America,  or  pollute  her 
air  or  degrade  her  children,  my  brotherk. 
and  sisters. 

I  will  try  to  make  her  cities  beautiful, 
and  her  citizens  healthy  and  happy,  so 
that  she  may  be  a  desired  home  for  my- 
self now,  and  for  her  children  in  days  to 
come. 

Citizenship   explained 

Dawes.  How  we  are  governed.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Alton.    Among  the  law-makers.     Story  of  the 


procedure  in  the  Senate  by  a  boy  who  was 
a  page. 
Dole.     Young  citizen.     Explains  voting,  taxes, 
etc. ;  shows  what  children  can  do   for  their 
city. 
Hoxie.     How  the  people  rule;  civics  for  boys 

and   girls. 
Willard.     City  government  for  young   people. 
An    explanation   of    the   service   of   depart- 
ments in  a  modern  city. 
Urquhart.     History  of   Newark.     Shows  how 
Newark  grew  from  a  village  to  a  large  in- 
dustrial city. 
Forman.*  Essentials  in  civil  government.     In- 
cludes   chapters    on    the     family     and     the 
school. 
Boynton-Knowlton.     School  civics,  with  civics 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  quotation  was  first  printed  in  Den- 
ver 20  years  ago.  It  has  been  used  in 
many  cities,  and  in  Newark  alone  has 
been  learned  by  heart,  to  be  recited,  by 
thousands  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  It 
hangs  as  a  broadside  in  two  or  three  hun- 
dred schoolrooms  in  that  city. 


Meeting  of  Librarians  of  New  England 
Colleges 

The  New  England  college  librarians 
held  a  meeting  at  Wellesley  college,  May 
8,  191 1.  Nineteen  institutions  were  rep- 
resented and  40  members  of  the  associa- 
tion were  present.  Miss  H.  St.  B.  Brooks, 
acting  librarian  of  the  Wellesley  College 
librar>',  presided. 

(3n  the  question  of  merging  with  the 
college  librarians  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  other  eastern  states  it 
was  decided  to  retain  the  New  England 
college  librarians'  association  as  a  sep- 
arate organization.  It  was  also  decided 
that  the  present  informal  method  of  call- 
ing the  meetings  should  be  continued. 

\V.  C.  Lane  was  requested  to  bring  up 
the  matter  of  charging  a  small  fee  for 
inter-library  loans  before  the  section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  at  its  coming  meeting.  Sev- 
eral of  the  members  present  stated  that 
they  would  feel  much  more  comfortable 
in  borrowing  from  the  larger  libraries  if 
they  could  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  loan 
of  the  books. 

The  subject  of  library  book  appropri- 
ations was  discussed  at  some  length. 
Some  thought  that  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  have  no  definite  appropriation  for 
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the  departments,  but  leave  the  whole  nteit- 
ter  with  the  librarian.  Others  rather 
favored  a  departmental  appropriation,  be- 
ing under  the  impression  that  the  heads 
of  departments  took  a  greater  interest  in 
the  library  when  they  had  a  definite 
amount  at  stake.  During  this  discussion 
the  question  of  the  library  committee  was 
touched  upon,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  those  present  thought 
the  library  committee  in  a  college  entirely 
unnecessary  and  simply  a  survival  of  con- 
ditions long  since  outworn.  As  some  of 
those  present  expressed  it,  **The  librarian 
should  be  responsible  directly  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  institution,  just  as  the  head 
of  any  other  department  in  the  college  is 
responsible  to  him." 

Mr  Green  of  the  Massachusetts  agri- 
cultural college  library  at  Amherst 
brought  up  the  matter  of  business  meth- 
ods in  libraries  and  showed  some  very 
interesting  blanks  used  in  his  library. 
During  the  discussion  of  this  question 
some  rather  interesting  sidelights  were 
thrown  on  the  various  methods  of  order- 
ing books  from  booksellers  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  librarian  could  ascer- 
tain whether  the  book  w^as  in  the  library 
or  had  been  ordered  and  was  not  yet  re- 
ceived. 

Some  interesting  facts  were  brought 
out  during  the  morning  on  the  length  of 
time  new  books  are  kept  in  the  librar>' 
before  being  allowed  to  circulate.  In  some 
institutions  such  books  are  kept  on  a  new- 
book  table  for  three  days  only,  while  in 
other  institutions  they  may  be  kept  as 
long  as  a  month  on  the  new-book  shelves. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  were 
entertained  at  lunch  in  College  hall  dining 
room  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  fur- 
ther inspection  of  the  library  and  other 
college  buildings. 

H.  St.  B.  Brooks. 


The  Law  library  cf  the  University  of 
Michigan  received  a  bequest  of  $20,000 
by  the  will  of  the  late  Octavia  Williams 
Bates  of  Detroit.  The  university  was 
made  residuary  legatee,  also,  in  a  fund 
for  the  use  of  the  library  in  the  literary 
department. 


Library  Meetings 

Massachusetts — The  Southern  Worcester 
library  club  held  its  semi-annual  meeting 
at  the  Grafton  public  library,  June  6. 
Miss  Putnam,  librarian  of  the  Uxbridge 
public  library,  urged  the  club  to  prepare 
a  list  of  books  guiding  boys  and  girls  of 
15  and  16  toward  better  reading.  The 
members  were  asked  to  send  in  to  the 
president  annotated  lists  of  the  books 
they  found  most  useful.  A  clever  and 
original  paper  from  Mrs  Howard 
Bracken  of  Hopedale  strongly  advised 
the  judicious  advertising  and  exploiting 
of  the  fiction  sifted  by  time. 

Miss   Tourtelotte,    assistant   children's 
librarian  of  the  Providence  public  library, 
spoke  very  interestingly  and  suggestively 
of  her  w^ork  among  the  young  people. 
Lucy  E.  Day,  Sec. 

Massachusetts — The  Western  Marsa- 
chusetts  librarv  club  held  its  thirteenth 
annual  meetin«T;  at  Colrain,  June  8.  The 
party  enjoyed  a  beautiful  ride  up  the  val- 
ley on  a  perfect  day.  The  club  was  met 
at  the  library  by  Miss  Cram.  At  the 
business  meeting  which  followed  officers 
for  the  ensuiu;*  year  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, C.  R.  Green,  librarian  of  Amherst 
Agricultural  college ;  vice-president,  Ber- 
tha E.  Blakeley,  librarian  of  the  Mt  Hol- 
yoke  college,  and  Mrs  M.  E.  Davison, 
librarian  of  Dalton;  secretary.  Hazel  M. 
Benjamin,  of  the  Springfield  city  library ; 
treasurer,  Alice  Falton,  Forbes  library, 
Northampton  :  recorder,  James  A.  Lowell. 
At  the  afternocn  meeting  Miss  Shepard 
announced  that  the  State  library  commis- 
sion, upon  reqiiest,  would  send  to  libra- 
ries someone  who  would  help  them  with 
mending  book*^  and  show  the  approved 
methods  for  tins  work.  Supplies  Jtor  the 
same  will  be  furnished.  If  several  neigl> 
boring  librarians  could  meet  at  a  central 
point  it  would  serve  the  same  purpose 
and  be  much  more  expedient. 

Rev  A.  P.  Reccord  of  Springfield  gave 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  new  South. 
He  said  the  southerner  was  willing  to 
give  the  negro  any  earned  title  such  as 
doctor  or  professor,  but  was  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  a  social  equality  by  callinir 
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him  mister.  Ihe  views  of  the  north- 
erner are  not  fair,  as  many  are  merely 
tourists  or  business  travelers  and  are  not 
interested  in  conditions  in  the  South. 
He  gave  first-hand  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  splendid  work  being  done 
at  Hampton,  ?t  Durham  and  at  Living- 
stone college  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He 
made  a  plea  tor  help  for  the  library 
movement  in  tne  South  as  one  of  the  best 
intellectual  agencies  for  all  classes. 

W.  L.  Fletcher  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  book  reviewing.  (See  page  305.) 

New  Hampshire — A  meeting  out  of  the 
ordinary  was  held  on  June  6-7  in  Ports- 
mouth, which  is  rich  in  literary  associa- 
tions, and  the  leading  address  was  on 
Personal  recollections  of  Portsmouth  au- 
thors. 

The  State  Hbrarian,  A.  H.  Chase,  spoke 
concerning  the  New  Hampshire  Library 
Bulletin,  which  will  resume  publication 
in  the  autumn. 

The  theme  of  the  evening  session  was 
the  possibilities  of  story-telling  in  libra- 
ries, and  three  speakers,  by  comment  and 
illustrative  tales,  threw  much  light  on  the 
subject. 

Visiting  librarians  were  conducted  over 
the  United  States  navy  yard,  with  its 
prison  ships  and  war  vessels ;  to  the  Athe- 
naeum, full  of  historical  material,  and 
through  the  T.  B.  Aldrich  memorial 
house,  which  is  full  of  charm  with  its 
restored  rooms,  famous  autograph  letters 
and  manuscripts  and  its  relics  of  Aldrich 
from  his  days  as  a  Bad  Boy  to  his  years 
as  a  noted  writer. 

The  York  Beach  trolley  trip,  praised 
by  W.  D.  Howells  for  its  attractions,  was 
the  concluding  enjoyment. 

Chief  officers  fo-  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Hannah  G.  Fernald,  Ports- 
mouth; secretary,  Caroline  B.  Clement, 
Manchester. 

Grace  Blanchard,  Secretary. 

Rhode  Island  —  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Rhode  Island  library  association  was 
held  at  Central  Falls,  June  6,  with  Presi- 
dent H.  O.  Brio^ham  in  the  chair. 

The  topic,  "Work  with  non-English- 
speaking  people,''  was  presented  by  four 


speakers,  outlining  different  phases  of 
the  work  with  foreign-born  people.  The 
work  of  the  library  commission  was  out- 
lined by  Mrs  Bell  H.  Johnson  of  the  Con- 
necticut commission.  Marguerite  Reid,  of 
the  Providence  public  library,  spoke  on 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  public 
library  met  the  needs  of  the  community. 
The  officers  for  the  following  year  were 
elected  as  follows : 

President,  Frank  G.  Bates:  first  vice- 
president,  Harold  L.  Doherty;  second 
vice-president.  William  D.  Goddard :  sec- 
retary, Edna  D.  Rice:  treasurer,  Law- 
rence J.  Shaw:  recorder,  Margaret  B. 
Stilwell:  executive  committee:  Herbert 
O.  Brigham,  Mrs  William  M.  Congdon, 
Margaret  M.  Reid. 

A  comprehensive  list  of  books  written 
by  Catholic  authors,  which  are  available 
to  patrons  of  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburg,  has  been  issued  by  that  insti- 
tution. The  list  is  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  list  of  similar  kind, 
and  the  author  index  is  one  of  its  points 
which  would  be  of  considerable  value. 
The  list  is  annotated  and  this  will  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  student  as 
well  as  to  the  casual  reader. 

Texas — T'le  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Texas  library  association  was  held  in 
Corsicana,  May  4-5,  with  Miss  Ideson 
of  Houston  presiding.  One  of  the  strong 
papers  of  the  meeting  was  "Reformer 
work  with  schoolf,''  presented  by  Miss 
Stemmons  of  Dallas,  and  a  very  satis- 
factory discussion  relative  to  high  school 
reference  work  followed.  J.  E.  Blair,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Corsicana  public 
schools,  spoke  on  the  library  and  the 
school  as  co-factors  in  education,  point- 
ing out  that  each  must  depend  on  the 
other  for  support  of  its  ideals  and  assert- 
ing that  if  the  two  do  not  work  in  per- 
fect harmony  neither  will  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  for  the  pupils.  Miss  Suth- 
erland, children  s  librarian  at  the  Rosen- 
berg Hbrary  in  Galveston,  presided  over 
a  discussion  on  children's  work,  giving 
first  an  outline  of  the  work  in  her  own 
library.  A  spirited  discussion  followed 
on  various  phages,  such  as  picture  bulle- 
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tins,  visiting  of  schools  and  the  story 
hour. 

In  the  evening  the  president  gave  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  library  methods  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  E.  W.^Winkler, 
secretary  of  the  Texas  library  commis- 
sion, gave  an  outline  of  a  campaign  for 
free  libraries  in  Texas,  pointing  out  the 
.  need  of  such  effort  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  association  in  awakening  I iiterest 
in  library  extension.  A  paper  on  **Some 
phases  of  reference  work''  by  Legislative 
Librarian  Kaiser  of  Boston  pointed  out 
the  value  of  legislative  reference  work  to 
the  state  at  large  and  an  outline  of  meth- 
ods for  public  libraries  in  securing  extra 
material  for  reference  use  from  the  state 
library. 

Fire  protection  in  Texas  libraries  was 
a  discussion  of  unusual  interest.  "Branch 
and  station  libraries"  was  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Sthnitzer  of  Houston. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  program  .vas  the  book  symposium, 
which,  as  the  program  announced,  was 
"an  occasion  for  everyone  who  likes  or 
prizes  a  certain  book  to  give  the  reasons, 
or,  if  he  pleased,  just  to  stand  up  and  en- 
thuse." Everyone  present,  including  vis- 
itors, obeyed  instructions,  making  this 
one  of  the  moft  enjoyable  features  of  the 
program. 

The  session  cf  Friday  afternoon  was  a 
round  table  discussion  of  library  prob- 
lems, led  by  Miss  Osgood  of  Tyler. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President.  F  \V.  Winkler.  Austin  ;  first 
vice-president.  Miss  Osgood,  Tyler;  sec- 
ond vice-president.  Mrs  Fj.  W.  Lewis, 
Paris;  secretary,  Mrs  M.  C.  Houston, 
Corsicana;  treasurer,  Irene  Gallaway. 
Waxahachie. 


"The  only  rcs|X)nsibility  that  a  man 
cannot  evade  in  this  life  is  the  one  he 
thinks  of  least, — his  personal  influence. 
Man's  con.scious  influence,  whe*:  he  is 
posing  to  impress  those  around  him  is 
woefully  small.  P>ut  nis  unconscious  in- 
fluence, the  silent,  subtle  radiation  of  his 
personality,  the  effect  of  his  words  and 
acts,  the  trifles  he  never  considers,  is  tre- 
mendous." 


Library  Conference  at  Madison 

The  proposed  summer  library  confer- 
ence at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  12-26,  is 
meeting  with  increased  interest  from  those 
who  are  engaged  in  library  work — libra- 
rians, assistants,  apprentices,  trustees  and 
interested  citizens.  It  is  planned  to  make 
the  meeting  an  interstate  conference  for 
the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  those  who  were  not  able  to  attend 
this  year's  A.  L.  A.  conference  on  the 
Pacific  coast  will  find  time  to  attend  the 
meeting.  All  library  workers  are  urged 
to  cooperate  to  make  the  conference  suc- 
cessful and  inspiring.  The  program  for 
the  two  weeks  will  be  grouped  around 
four  main  subjects : 

i)  Problems  of  Administration. 

Wednesday,  July  12-Saturday,  July  15. 

Library  finances,  cost  of  service  and  main- 
tenance, amount  for  books  and  related 
subjects  will  be  discussed.  Relation  of 
the  library  to  civic  advancement,  civic 
leagues,  parks  and  playgrounds,  sanita- 
tion, development  of  rural  districts  and 
children  as  civic  workers  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Speakers:  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Wisconsin, 
Miss  Tyler  of  Iowa,  Miss  Baldwin  of 
Minnesota,  Dr  McCarthy. 

2)  Extension  and  Publicity. 

Monday,  July  i7-\Vednesday,  July  19. 

Various  phases  of  extension  work,  branch- 
es, deposit  stations,  books  for  factories, 
police  and  fire  stations,  publicity  bulle- 
tins and  exhibitions  in  libraries  will  be 
discussed. 

Speakers:  Henry  E.  Legler,  Maud  Van 
Bnren,  L.  E.  Stearns. 

3)  Children's  Work. 

Thursday,  July  20-Saturday,  July  22. 

There  will  be  daily  conferences  on  the 
best  aids  for  book  selection,  illustrated 
editions,  boys'  clubs,  girls'  reading  cir- 
cles, mothers*  meetings,  work  w^ith  the 
schools  and  story-telling.  A  model  chil- 
dren's library  will  be  on  exhibition. 

Speaker:     Mrs  Gudrun  Thorne-Thomscn. 

4)  Book  selection. 

Monday,  July  24- Wednesday,  July  26. 
Individual    books    as    types,    the    policy    of 

selection,  balaiKe  of  classes  and   so  on. 

Collection  of  new  books  will  be  available 

for  examination. 
Speaker:     Elva  L.  Basconi. 

Besides  the  speakers  already  men- 
tioned the  following  will  address  the  con- 
ference: Mrs  H.  L.  Eltnendorf,  president 
of  the  A.  L.  A. ;  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  edi- 
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tor  of  PcBLic  Libraries;  G.  B.  Utley, 
secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

An  interesting  feature  will  be  the  morn- 
ing assembly,  lasting  30  minutes,  at 
which  sociological  and  practical  subjects 
will  be  discussed.  The  following  per- 
sons have  consented  to  address  these  as- 
semblies: Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  Prof.  John 
R.  Commons,  Prof.  Stephen  W.  Gilman, 
x^.  A.  Hutchins,  Rev  Frank  \L  Sheldon 
and  others.  There  will  be  one  formal  lec- 
ture in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. The  remainder  of  the  time  will  be 
spent  in  informal  discussion.  The  lec- 
tures and  other  exercises  of  the  univer- 
sity' summer  session  will  be  interesting  to 
the  visitors  and  they  will  be  made  wel- 
come to  the  same. 

Recreation  will  not  be  overlooked.  Or- 
ganized picncs.  boat-rides  and  tramps  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful country  and  lakes  about  Madison. 
One  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  dra- 
matic reading. 

In  order  to  make  ample  preparation 
for  the  conference  it  is  desirable  to  have 
advanced  registration  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. For  fi'rther  information  address 
Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  Wisconsin  library 
commission,  Madison,  Wis. 


Joint  Meeting  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
Librarians 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  library  association  will  be  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  Ohio  library  asso- 
ciation and  will  be  held  the  first  week  in 
September.  The  conference  will  open 
Saturday  evening  and  librarians  are 
urged  to  be  present  then  and  to  use  Sun- 
day for  rest  ?nd  making  acquaintance. 
During  the  following  week,  mornings  will 
be  devoted  to  sessions,  leaving  the  after- 
noons free  for  diversion  and  such  infor- 
mal meetings  as  may  be  found  helpful. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  one  of  the 

(Ireat  Lakes  resorts  and  a  full  program 

will  be  issued  about  August  20.   Library 

workers  from  other  states  are  invited. 

XiNA  K.  Preston,  Mich.  Pres. 

Linda  M.  Cl^xtworthv,  Ohio  Pres. 


Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  school 
were  hcl '  June  i.  A  brief  address  was 
made  by  Dr  Dunbar  Ogden  and  the  cer- 
tificates were  presented  by  Dr  K.  G. 
Mathesor,  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  cf  the  Carnegie  library. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Graduates' 
association  of  the  school  was  held  May 
25  and  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year :  President,  Ella  M. 
Thornton,  Atlanta;  vice-president,  Mrs 
Alfred  Griggs,  West  Point,  Ga. ;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Fanny  Turner,  Atlanta. 
Notes  of  graduates 

Elfrida  Everhart,  instructor  in  refer- 
ence work  and  government  documents  in 
the  school,  tendered  her  resignation,  ef- 
fective June  I.  Miss  Everhart  will  be 
married  in  July  to  Ralph  Brainard  Van 
Wormer  of  Waycross,  Ga.  Miss  Ever- 
hart's  place  as  head  of  the  reference  de- 
partment in  the  librar>'  and  instructor  in 
the  school  has  been  filled  by  Miss  T.  D. 
Barker,  '09,  who  has  been  for  two  years 
the  first  assistant  to  Dr  Thomas  yi.  Owen, 
of  the  departm.ent  of  archives  and  history 
of  the  state  of  Alabama. 

Lena  Holderby,  '07,  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  assistant  in  the  circulating  de- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  librar>'  April  I 
for  family  reasons.  Miss  Holderby  was 
succeeded  by  Fanny  Turner,  '11. 

Florence  Bradley,  '06,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  New  York  public  library, 
her  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta  being 
effective  July  i.  Fanny  Cook,  '11,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  Miss  Bradley's 
place. 

Randolph  Archer,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Talladega,  Ala.,  to  succeed  Lucile  Mrden, 
resignejj. 

^^ary  .Louisa  Browne.  '09,  has  been  ap- 
pointed children's  nibrarian  of  the  Hud- 
son Park  branch  of  the  Xew  York  public 
librar>'. 

Lucile  Virden,  '09,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Talladega,  Ala.,  to  become  the  assist- 
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ant  librarian  of  the  Alabama  polytechnic 
institute  library.  Auburn. 

Eva  Wrigley,  '07,  has  been  appointed 
children's  librarian  of  the  Morrisania 
branch  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Margaret  Gibbs,  '11,  has  been  engaged 
for  the  summer  months  for  cataloging 
work  in  the  library  of  the  State  normal 
school,  Athens,  Ga. 

Claire  Tomlinson,  '11,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  substitute  work  in  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Atlanta. 

Mrs  Alfred  Griggs,  '11,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Durham,  N.  C 

Four  graduates  of  the  class  of  191 1 
have  received  appointments  in  the  New 
York  public  library,  three  of  them  being 
permanent  positions  and  the  fourth  for 
substitute  work,  as  follows :  Misses  S.  M. 
Flournoy,  Caroline  Moore,  Theresa 
Hood,  Bertha  Young. 

JrLiA  T.  Rankin,  Director. 

Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh 

Frances  J.  Olcott,  for  13  years  head  of 
the  Training  school  for  children's  li- 
brarians, has  tendered  her  resignation,  to 
take  effect  August  i. 

Drexel  institute 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  insti- 
tute occurred  June  8.  Certificates  were 
granted  to  18  graduates. 

Rachel  Webb  Haight  of  the  class  of 
19H  will  receive  her  certificate  later,  as. 
owing  to  her  acceptance  of  the  position  of 
reference  assistant  at  the  Iowa  state 
teachers'  college  library.  Cedar  Falls,  on 
May  I,  an  extension  of  time  was  granted. 

Appointments  of  members  of  the  class 
are: 

Miss  Dayton,  assistant,  Hamilton  Fish 
Park  branch  of  the  New  York  public 
library. 

Miss  Evans,  cataloger  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania  library. 

Miss  Planner,  assistant  librarian,  the 
Oriental  esoteric  society  library,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Miss  French,  assistant  librarian,  West- 
tern  state  normal  scliool.  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Miss  Heims,  cataloger  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Isabel  Hunter,  special  student,  cata- 
loger at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
.library,  from  September  i. 

Marian  Price,  librarian's  assistant, 
Bryn  Mawr  college  library,  from  Septem- 
ber I. 

Miss  Schick,  catalc^er,  United  States 
soldiers'  home  library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  last  visiting  lecturer  of  the  year 
was  Sarah  Askew,  who  spoke  of  commis- 
sion work,  particularly  in  New  Jersey. 

On  May  26,  the  class  enjoyed  very 
much  a  visit  to  the  Princeton  university 
and  Trenton  Free  public  libraries. 

Entrance  examinations  were  given  Fri- 
day, June  9. 

Graduate  notes 

Daisy  Sabin,  Drexel,  '04,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Burlington 
(Iowa)  public  library  to  accept  a  like 
position  in  the  Public  library  of  Potts- 
ville,  Pa. 

Arline  Kingsley,  DrexeV,  '09,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  cataloger  in  the 
International  exchange  department  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution. 

Mrs  Mary  S.  Puesch,  Drexel,  '09,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Rhode 
Island  school  of  design  library,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Emma  Hellings,  Drexel,  '01,  will  be- 
come branch  librarian  of  the  Tacony 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  free  library, 
July  I. 

Helen  Llola  Smith,  Drexel,  '06,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  a  new  library 
in  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  for  which  a  generous 
bequest  has  been  received. 

Stella  Doane,  Drexel,  '08,  addressed 
the  Neighborhood  staff  meeting  at  Tioga, 
Pa.,  on  May  26,  on  What  a  public  library 
may  mean  to  a  town. 

J.  R.  Donnelly,  Director. 

Pratt  institute 

The  annual  supper  of  the  alumni  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  school  of  library  science 
took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  June 
14,  with  an  attendance  of  120.  A  letter 
from  Miss  Plummer,  announcing  her  res- 
ignation of  the   directorship,  to  assume 
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that  of  the  newly-founded  New  York  li- 
brary school,  had  accompanied  the  invi- 
tations, and  an  unusually  large  number  of 
graduates  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  her  their  deep  regret, 
together  with  best  wishes  for  her  future 
work,  and  sincere  graritude  for  her  many 
kindnesses,  unfailing  interest  and  the  in- 
spiration which  she  has  always  been  to 
them  in  their  work. 

^f  r  Pratt  made  an  appreciative  address, 
speaking  with  warm  feeling  of  the  close 
relationship  which  has  existed  between  the 
institute  and  Miss  Plummer  through  24 
years,  and  expressed  the  profound  sor- 
row of  the  trustees  at  the  loss  to  the 
school,  as  well  as  the  comfort  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  facts  that  she  will  be  at 
no  greater  distance  than  New  York,  and 
that  the  school  still  has  Mr  Stevens  and 
Miss  Rathbone  to  carry  on  the  work.  In 
closing,  Mr  Pratt,  in  the  name  of  the 
trustees,  presented  Miss  Plummer  with  a 
ver>^  beautiful  pendant  of  moonstones  set 
in  diamonds  on  an  exquisitely  designed 
necklace  of  Patinlum,  the  work  of  Mrs 
Elinor  Klapp  of  New  York. 

Miss  Plummer  replied  with  a  few 
graceful  words,  and  then  spoke  to  the 
graduates  of  her  continued  interest  in  the 
school  and  in  them,  and  bespoke  their 
good  wishes  for  her  successors,  which 
were  gladly  promised. 

Miss  Burns,  president  of  the  Alumni 
association,  then  spoke  for  the  graduates, 
and  for  them  presented  to  Miss  Plummer, 
as  a  slight  token  of  their  lasting  love  and 
appreciation,  a  hand-wrought  chain  of 
antique  gold  set  with  amethysts,  also  of 
Mrs  Klapp's  designing. 

Miss  Burns  said  in  part : 

That  \ye.  as  a  body  of  Alumni,  arc  sorely 
stricken  it  would  be  useless  to  deny,  yet  there 
is  hope  and  strength  in  the  thought  that,  as 
individuals,  we  may  still  keep  Miss  Plummer 
for  our  own  and  hold  fast  to  the  friendship 
that  has  been  ours  during  all  the  years  of  our 
mutual  interests  and  associations.  .  .  .  No, 
we  are  not  losing  Miss  Plummer — perish  the 
thought! — and  let  us  remember  that  we  also 
have  the  school,  and  this  strong  and  loyal 
Graduates'  association.  The  school  is  Miss 
Plummer's  work  and  our  heritage,  and  we 
swear  for  the  hundredth  time  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, and  extend  a  cordial  and  welcoming 


hand  to  the  new  administration  with  all  the 
staunchness  of  our  old  fealty  of  the  past.  To 
you,  dear  Miss  Plummer,  we  give  our  hearts 
full  of  love  and  gratitude ;  full  also,  in  spite  of 
our  unrelaxing  hold  upon  you,  of  the  sorrow 
of  parting.  I  speak  not  only  for  those  of  us 
who  are  present  to  do  you  honor,  but  for  all 
the  absent  ones  as  well,  whose  thoughts  arc 
here  tonight  and  whose  messages  to  you  are 
eloquent  of  their  unswerving  affection.  We 
have  all — the  absent  and  the  present — desired 
to  make  this  occasion  even  more  unforgat- 
ablc,  and  we  bring  you,  as  an  exidence  of  our 
love  and  an  expression  of  our  wishes  for  your 
happiness  in  your  new  work,  this  Alumni  gift. 
We  wish  you  Godspeed! 

Miss  Plummer  was  completely  sur- 
prised by  the  gift,  and  acknowledged  it  in 
a  few  extempore  words,  assuring  the 
graduates,  singly  and  collectively,  that  she 
had  never  forgotten  any  student  who  had 
ever  attended  the  school,  and  that  she 
never  would. 

The  class  of  1901  held  its  reunion  on 
this  occasion,  the  following  eight  mem- 
bers being  present :  Misses  Bartlett,  Clen- 
denin,  Hathaway,  Miller,  Thayer  and 
Trube  (now  Mrs  Dean),  Mrs.  De  Go- 
gorza  and  Mrs  Dudey.  Other  classes 
were  represented,  as  follows:  1891,  three; 
1892,  two;  1894,  four;  1895,  nine;  1898, 
three,  including  Mrs  Charles  Gardiner 
(formerly  Miss  Collar)  ;  1897,  one;  1898, 
four;  1899,  three;  1900,  six;  1902,  five; 
1903,  four;  1904,  five;  1905,  four;  1906, 
five ;  1907,  three ;  1908,  seven ;  1909,  four ; 
1910,  seven;  1911,  22;  1912,  one.  There 
were  also  10  guests  and  honorary  mem- 
bers present. 

The    Year-book    for    191 1    was    dis- 
tributed and  aroused  much  interest. 
Ruth  Shepard  Granniss, 
Librarian  of  The  Grolier  Club. 

New  York  state  library 

Two  lectures  in  the  bookbinding  course 
were  given  in  May  by  visiting  lecturers : 
May  18,  Miss  Crissey  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
public  library  gave  a  demonstration  of 
book-repairing,  which  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  practice  in  the  simpler  processes 
of  cleaning,  recasing  and  mending;  on 
May  22,  A.  L.  Bailey,  chairman  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  committee  on  binding,  lectured 
on  Recent  tendencies  and  methods  in 
library  binding 
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Other  recent  lectures  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

May  15,  Alfred  W.  Abrams,  chief  of 
the  visual  instruction  division  of  the  New 
York  state  education  department,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  work  of  his 
division  in  lending  pictures,  lantern  slides 
and  other  illusirz*tive  material  for  educa- 
tional purpose*?  and  suggested  possible 
means  of  cooperation  along  this  line  be- 
tween libraries  and  schools. 

June  2,  Bessie  Sargeant  Smith,  libra- 
rian of  the  West  side  branch  of  the  Qeve- 
land  public  library,  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  on  the  differences  between  the 
administration  of  an  independent  library 
and  a  branch  library. 

June  6-7,  Mary  L.  Davis,  librarian  of 
the  Troy  public^  library,  gave  two  lectures 
in  the  course  m  elementary  administra- 
tion, dealing  particularly  with  the  sup- 
plies necessary  in  a  library  and  the  de- 
tails of  library  housekeeping. 

The  Circular  of  Itt formation  for  191 1- 
12,  whose  appearance  was  delayed  by  the 
recent  fire,  is  ready  for  distribution.  Sev- 
eral changes  in  the  curriculum  are  in- 
cluded, the  most  important  being  the 
division  of  the  advanced  cataloging 
course  into  two  correlative  courses  under 
Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Dame,  extensive 
changes  in  the  plan  for  practice  work,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  senior  elective 
in  the  form  of  an  intensive  study  of  the 
relation  of  the  library  to  the  community. 
As  the  new  catalog  of  the  State  library 
will  be  a  dictionary  catalog,  future  in- 
struction in  cataloging  will  be  on  a  dic- 
tionary basis.  Miss  Dame  will  relinquish 
her  junior  courses  to  assist  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  library  catalog  and 
these  junior  courses  will  be  divided  be- 
tween Miss  Hawkins  and  Miss  Fellows. 
F.  K.  Walter,  Vice-Director. 

St.   Louis  public   library 

Certificates  entitling  them  to  appoint- 
ment to  the  library  staff  were  presented 
to  nine  young  women  who  passed  suc- 
cessfully through  the  nine  months'  course 
in  library  training  offered  by  the  St 
Louis  public  library.  This  is  the  first 
class  to  pass  through  the  full  scholastic 


year  under  regular  organized  study.  The 
subjects  of  study  included  most  of  those 
found  in  the  accredited  library  schools, 
but  were  adapted  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  St  Louis  public  library. 
Lectures  occupied  four  mornings  a  week 
for  32  weeks,  practice  work  iveraged  11 
hours  a  Week  during  that  period.  The 
last  four  weeks  were  entirely  devoted  to 
practice  work,  students  being  scheduled 
as  regular  members  of  the  staff,  thus 
rounding  out  36  weeks  of  actual  training. 
More  than  50  applications  have  been 
received  for  the  1911-12  course;  final  ex- 
aminations will  be  taken  in  September 
and  from  the  successful  candidates  not 
more  than  15  will  be  selected  for  the 
class.  Only  such  a  number  of  persons  as 
is  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  library  at 
graduation  or  shortly  afterward  will  be 
admitted. 

Simmons   college 

On  June  14  the  degree  of  S.  B.  was 
conferred  on  the  following  young  women 
who  had  finished  the  four-year  program 
in  the  department  of  library  science : 

Abbie  L.  Allen.  Minnie  E.  Burke,  Harriet  L. 
Chamberlain,  Mary  E.  Dunbar,  Marguerite  F. 
Hawley,  Dorothy  Hopkins.  Natalie  F.  Howe, 
Eleanor  Lyman.  Charlotte  G.  Noyes.  Dorothy 
C.  Nunn,  Elizabeth  G.  Putnam.  Marjorie  F. 
Sutcliffe. 

The  same  degree  was  given  to  six 
graduates  of  other  colleges,  who.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  year  of  technical  study, 
presented  evidence  of  six  months  of  satis- 
factory practical  work  and  a  thesis : 

Marion  J.  Ewing,  A.  B.,  Jean  S.  Haley, 
A.  B.,  Josephine  R.  Hargrave,  A.  B..  Laura 
McN.  Hedrick,  A.  B.,  Elisabeth  Knapp.  B.  L., 
Claire  M.  Perry,  A.  B. 

Marv  E.Rodbixs. 

Wisconsin 

The  first  days  of  the  spring  term  were 
devoted  to  interesting  seminary  discus- 
sions of  the  practical  work  accomplished 
and  comparison  of  methods  observed  in 
the  two  months  of  field  work.  Both  stu- 
dents and  cooperating  librarians  agreed, 
as  in  the  past,  in  finding  this  practice 
work  a  desirable  feature  of  the  course. 

The  spring  schedule  has  included  the 
courses  in  administration,  given  this  year 
by  Mr  Dudgeon  and  Miss  McColIough. 
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Mr  Dudgeon  lectured  on  the  legal  and 
financial  sides  and  Miss  McCollough  dis- 
cussed the  relationship  of  librarian  with 
the  trustees,  the  staff,  and  the  public. 
Lectures  on  Public  documents  were  given 
as  usual  by  Miss  Imhoff,  and  the  work  in 
Document  cataloging  by  Miss  Turvill. 
Miss  Kennedy  gave  Qiildren*s  work  and 
Book-buying  and  ordering.  Miss  Hazel- 
tine  continued  her  course  in  Reference 
work,  gave  the  lectures  on  Subject  bibli- 
ography and  supervised  the  making  of 
the  required  bibliographies.  Miss  Bascom 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  printing,  and 
one  on  Selection  of  nature  books  in  the 
Book  selection  course.  Miss  Turvill  con- 
ducted the  work  in  binding. 

The  assemblies  were  continued  every 
Monday  and  gave  the  class  opportunity 
of  hearing  a  number  of  prominent  speak- 
ers on  important  subjects.  Senator  San- 
born spoke  on  Workingmen's  compensa- 
tion and  explained  the  bill  just  passed  by 
the  Wisconsin  legislature  on  the  measure 
that  is  attracting  so  much  comment ;  Hon. 
H.  L.  Ekern  discussed  Initiative  and  ref- 
erendum; Rev.  R.  H.  Edwards  spoke  on 
The  librarian  as  a  social  worker;  Dr 
Charles  McCarthy,  on  The  Wisconsin 
idea,  and  F.  A.  Hutchins,  on  Making  the 
most  of  a  small  library. 

Miss  Stearns  gave  her  excellent  lec- 
ture^ on  Library  spirit,  The  problem  of 
the  girl,  and  The  problem  of  the  boy. 
Miss  Smith  of  the  Aladison  public  library 
lectured  to  the  class  on  How  to  teach  the 
use  of  the  library  to  eighth  grade  pupils. 
Miss  Wiel,  children's  librarian  of  the 
Madison  public  library,  described  the 
school  duplicate  collection. 

The  class  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing ex-President  Roosevelt  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  to  Madison  in  April. 

May  day  was  celebrated  by  the  an- 
nual exhibition  of  picture  bulletins.  Pres- 
ident A'an  Hise  of  the  university  gave  the 
address  of  the  day  on  The  spirit  of  the 
university  to  an  interested  audience  of 
students  and  guests.  The  class  gift  of 
five  dozen  cups  and  plates  was  pre- 
sented on  this  occasion  by  Margaret 
Greene,  the  class  president.     This  very 


practical  gift  was  accepted  on  behalf  of 
of  the  school  by  the  Preceptor. 

The  attractive  and  interesting  bulletins 
which  had  been  prepared  by  each  student 
were  hung  in  the  gallery  and  greatly  en- 
joyed. Coffee  was  served  in  the  school 
room  and  the  new  dishes  christened.  Sev- 
eral graduates  returned  as  guests  of  the 
class:  Miss  Gregory  and  Miss  Reynolds 
of  1907,  and  Miss  Rogers  and  Miss 
Stearns  of  1910.  Miss  McAlphine  and 
Miss  Moore,  from  neighboring  libraries, 
also  attended  the  exercises.  The  guests 
lingered  during  the  morning  for  closer 
examination  of  the  bulletins  and  the  quar- 
ters of  the  school.  Catalogs  of  the  bul- 
letins had  been  prepared  and  were  given 
to  each  guest. 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  class  of 
19 1 2  were  held  June  9. 

The  commencement  exercises  of    the 

class  of  191 1  were  held  on  June  14.    Rev. 

Frank  M.  Sheldon,  Field  secretary  of  the 

Congregational   churches   of   Wisconsin, 

gave  the  address  on  "The  investment  of 

influence." 

School  notes 

Prof.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson  met  the 
class  for  an  evening  on  Norse  mythology. 
On  Miss  Hazeltine's  birthday  the  class 
surprised  her  with  a  May  party,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  school  Miss  Turvill 
gave  a  picnic  at  her  country  home  for  the 
faculty  and  students. 

Miss  Carpenter  entertained  the  staff 
and  Mrs  Thwaites,  Miss  Hazeltinc  and 
Miss  Turvill  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Miss  Kennedy,  who  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion. Miss  Kennedy  left  at  the  time  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  to  attend  the  Pasadena  con- 
ference and  to  join  her  parents,  who  have 
moved  to  California.  Her  fellow-work- 
ers deeply  regret  her  departure  and  her 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  librarians  of 
the  state.  She  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Commission  for  three  years,  serving 
both  as  an  instructor  in  the  school  and  a 
field  worker.  Her  enthusiasm  and  tech- 
nical ability  have  been  a  large  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  school  in  its 
formative  years. 
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Alumni    notes 

Caroline  S.  Gregory,  1907,  resigned  her 
position  as  children's  librarian  of  the  Su- 
perior (Wis.)  public  library  in  March 
and  will  spend  a  year  at  home. 

Myrtle  E.  Sette,  1907,  after  completing 
the  organization  of  the  Public  library  at 
Yankton,  S.  D.,  has  taken  a  position  with 
the  North  Dakota  library  commission. 

Marion  F.  Wiel,  1907,  children's  libra- 
rian of  the  Madison  public  library,  *  re- 
signed May  I,  to  take  a  position  in  the 
Chicago  public  library.  She  will  have 
charge  of  the  Hamlin  Park  branch  upon 
its  completion. 

Lucile  Cullv,  1908,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  Kewanee  (III.)  public 
library,  resigning  her  position  as  librarian 
of  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  public  library 
to  do  so. 

Mrs  Helen  Harwood  Yates,  1908,  has 
been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Tipton 
(Iowa)  public  Hbrary. 

Jane  Schauers,  1908,  after  completing 
some  organizing  for  the  Agricultural 
library  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  taken  a  position  with  the  Minnesota 
library  commission. 

Gertrude  Husenetter,  1909,  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  public  library. 

Amy  G.  Bosson,  1910,  is  serving  as 
acting  librarian  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Normal  school  library. 

Grace  Poland,  1910,  is  cataloging  in 
the  Wisconsin  historical  library. 

Appointments  of  class  of  1911 

Bessie  H.  Dexter,  assistant,  Wisconsin 
historical  library,  Madison. 

Mary  E.  Dow,  librarian,  Public  library, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Vera  Eastland,  librarian,  Public 
library,  Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Pauline  Fihe,  assistant.  Cataloguing 
and  reference  department.  Public  library, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Doris  Greene,  assistant,  McClelland 
public  library,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Margaret  Greene,  librarian.  Public 
library,  Minot,  N.  D. 

Josephine  Mary  Haley,  librarian.  Pub- 
lic library,  Helena,  Mont. 


Anna  A.  Kosek,  cataloger,  Public  li- 
brary, Madison,  Wis. 

Delia  McGregor,  children's  librarian. 
Public  library,  Sheboygan,  W^is. 

Mary  Anne  Martin,  assistant,  Wiscon- 
sin historical  library,  Madison. 

Lucy  Lovisa  Morgan,  reviser,  \\'iscon- 
sin  library  school. 

Martha  Elizabeth  Pond,  librarian.  Pub- 
lic library,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Ella  Mabel  Smith,  assistant.  Giildren's 
department,  Cj.rnegie  library  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Zela  Smith,  assistant,  Public  library, 
Superior,  Wis. 

Lois  Amelia  Spencer,  librarian,  Spies 
public  library,  Menominee,  Mich. 
Mary  Emogene  H.\zeltixe. 

Preceptor. 


New  York   Library   School 

The  circulars  of  information  of  the 
library  school  of  the  New  York  public 
library,  1911-12,  have  been  issued. 

The  faculty  includes: 

Mary  Wright  Plummer,  principal,  whn 
will  give  the  lectures  on  fiction,  history 
of  libraries.  European  literature : 

Agnes  V^an  Valkenburgh,  whn  is  listed 
as  instructor  in  cataloging,  classifica- 
tion, subject-headings,  indexing,  tech- 
nical French,  technical  German,  book- 
selection  ; 

Ernestine  Rose,  registrar,  instructor  in 
library  economy  and  supervisor  of  prac- 
tice; 

Margaret  Bennett,  stenographer-secre- 
tary and  instructor  in  typewriting. 

One  vacancy  in  the  faculty  list  is  that 
of  instructor  in  reference-work,  current 
topics,  trade  and  national  bibliography 
and  conductor  of  fiction  seminar. 

Additional  lectures  in  civic,  literary  and 
professional  topics  will  be  provided. 

Entrance  requirements  are:  age  limit. 
20-35  years ;  competitive  examinations  in 
literature,  history,  current  events,  general 
information,  German  and  French.  A 
specimen  set  of  questions  are  given. 

The  school  proposes  to  secure  and 
train  assistants  for  the  New  York  public 
library  and  to  prepare  students  for  serv- 
ice in  other  libraries. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

The  library  in  Rochester,  Vt.,  has  ar- 
ranged to  make  branch  libraries  of  every 
district  school  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  late  Martin  L.  Washburn  of  San 
Francisco,  formerly  of  Randolph,  Vt., 
recently  left  by  will  $2500  to  the  town 
of  Randolph  for  its  library,  the  interest 
only  to  be  used. 

Galen  W.  Hill,  B.  L.  S.,  New  York, 
'10,  has  resigned  his  position  as  assistant 
in  the  New  York  state  law  library  to  suc- 
ceed Drew  B.  Hall  as  librarian  of  the 
Millicent  library,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Mrs  L.  L.  Ainsworth  of  Williamstown, 
Vt.,  has  bought  a  house  to  make  over 
into  a  library  building.  It  is  a  brick 
house  with  a  beautiful  old-fashioned 
doorway  and  will  make  a  very  attractive 
library. 

Ethel  C.  Underbill,  graduate  of  the 
Carnegie  training  school  for  children's 
librarians,  and  for  some  time  with  the 
Brooklyn  public  library,  has  been  ap- 
pointed children's  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  feature  of  the  commencement  of 
Wellesley  Collie  was  the  unveiling  of  a 
set  of  bronze  doors  and  transom,  the  gift 
of  the  class  of  1886.  The  doors  are  in 
memory  of  the  late  Eben  Norton  Hors- 
ford,  who  died  in  1893.  He  was  the  fa- 
vorite professor  of  Wellesley,  '86,  and 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  class. 
The  work  was  done  by  Evelyn  Beatrice 
Longman. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  opens  with 
an  urgent  request  for  branch  libraries  for 
that  city  to  relieve  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  delivery  of  books  to  the  various 
deposit  stations.  The  number  of  books 
circulated  for  home  use  was  232,153,  of 
which  29,218  were  delivered  through  the 
schools,  41,958  through  the  juvenile  de- 
partment, 62,580  from  the  open  shelves  of 
the  adult  department,  76,984  from  the 
central  desk,  500  from  the  department  for 


the  blind,  and  the  remainder  from  the 
deposit  stations.  The  attendance  of  the 
department  for  the  blind  for  156  days 
was  918. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has 
passed  an  act  permitting  any  city  or  town 
library  in  that  state  to  lend  its  material 
to  any  other  free  library  under  such  con- 
ditions and  regulations  as  may  be  made 
by  the  authorities  having  control  of  the 
library  so  lending.  The  bill  was  passed 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts library  commission. 

Central  Atlantic 

At  the  annual  commencement  of  Rut- 
gers college,  June  21,  the  degree  of  Litt. 
D.  was  conferred  upon  W.  Dawson 
Johnston,  librarian  of  Columbia  univer- 
sity. 

The  Frances  Folsom  Cleveland  library 
of  Wells  college,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  was  dedi- 
cated June  14  with  appropraite  cere- 
monies. Mrs  Cleveland  was  present  and 
made  a  short  address. 

The  Buffalo  public  library  sent  out  to 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
191 1  of  the  public  schools  a  letter  invit- 
ing them  to  use  the  library  and  pointing 
out  the  value  of  keeping  up  their  reading. 
A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  the  teachers 
allowing  an  extension  of  time  of  return- 
ing books  and  the  number  borrowed. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Wilson  of  New  Jersey,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution has  been  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  that  state  appropriating  $1200  for  the 
purchase  of  sets  of  New  Jersey  law  re- 
ports and  various  books  and  documents, 
in  order  to  present  them  to  the  New  York 
state  library  to  replace  those  destroyed 
by  the  fire. 

The  Carnegie  corporation  of  New 
York  is  created  in  a  bill  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  state  and  signed 
by  the  governor.  The  bill  names  a  board, 
of  which  Andrew  Carnegie  is  chairman, 
and  their  successors  as  a  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  maintaining 
a  fund  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  by  aiding  technical   schools, 
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institutions  of  higher  learning,  libraries, 
scientific  research,  useful  publications  and 
so  on. 

The  Public  library  of  Washington  city 
has  sent  out  about  500  letters  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  high  schools.  The  letter  to 
the  boys  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
their  interest  in  any  line  of  business,  in 
engineering  or  mechanical  work,  in  de- 
signing or  in  scientific  study,  will  find 
scope  and  assistance  in  the  useful  arts  de- 
partment, and  a  special  invitation  is  sent 
asking  them  to  borrow  books  and  maga- 
zines for  home  use.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  library  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  with  its  fiction,  books  of  travel 
and  literature  and  other  recreational  read- 
ing. 

The  letter  to  the  girls  refers  to  the 
books  on  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
on  kindergarten  work,  stenography,  busi- 
ness letter- writing  and  other  subjects  of 
practical  value.  Recreational  reading,  in 
addition  to  fiction,  interesting  books  of 
essays,  history,  travel  and  biography,  out- 
door life,  birds  and  flowers,  nature  stud- 
ies, are  mentioned,  also  books  on  house 
plans  and  decoration,  on  painting,  design- 
ing and  stenciling  and  other  subjects,  both 
interesting  and  useful.  The  invitation  to 
visit  the  library  was  repeated. 

Central 

Mrs  A.  J.  Barkley  of  Boone,  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
library  commission  of  Iowa,  to  succeed 
Capt.  W.  H.  Johnston,  who  recently  died. 

Jesse  Cunningham,  New  York,  '10,  has 
resigned  his  position  as  assistant  in  the 
New  York  state  law  library  to  become 
assistant  to  the  librarian  of  the  St  Louis 
public  library. 

Clement  W.  Andrews,  librarian  of  the 
John  Crerar  library,  Chicago,  Harvard, 
'79,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  at  the  convocation  in  Northwest- 
em  university,  Evanston,  June  14. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Champaign,  111.,  for  the  year  ending  May 
31,  191 1,  records  a  circulation  of  40,723, 
and  volumes  on  the  shelves  17,566.  The 
library  was  opened  307  days.  The  follow- 


ing expenditures  are  given:  Salaries, 
$2191;  books  and  periodicals,  $1115; 
binding,  $254.  Total  expense  of  the 
library  for  the  year  was  $5016.  Number 
of  visitors  or  patrons  during  the  year, 
63,610. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Joplin,  Mo.,  records  niunber  of  books 
on  shelves  20,012.  The  total  circulation 
for  the  year  was  64,542  V.  Number  of 
hours  open  each  week,  75.  A  strong  plea 
is  made  for  more  room,  as  both  the  read- 
ing room  for  the  adults  and  the  children's 
room  are  overcrowded.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  are  $12,801,  and  total  ex- 
penditures $10,081,  of  which  salaries  was 
$1982,  books  $2797,  periodicals  $306, 
binding  $242,  furniture  and  fixtures 
$3127. 

The  Hiram  Kelly  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library,  opened  to  the  public 
June  24,  is  the  first  library  branch  erected 
by  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  second 
building  acquired  for.such  use.  There  are 
now  17  such  buildings  for  this  purpose, 
six  of  them  in  park  houses,  six  in  rented 
quarters,  six  in  public  buildings  and  two 
in  institutional  buildings. 

The  accumulated  income  o  $200,000, 
received  from  the  late  Hiram  Kelly,  at 
one  time  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
Chicago,  enabled  the  board  of  directors  to 
plan  for  this  building,  its  equipment  and 
maintenance,  without  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city.  A  handsome  bronze 
tablet  expresses  appreciation  of  the  bene- 
faction. 

Captain  W.  H.  Johnston,  "the  father  of 
the  library  movement  in  Iowa,"  as  he  was 
known,  died  June  15.  Captain  Johnston 
died  as  he  would  have  liked,  being 
stricken  in  his  chair  in  his  office  and  dy- 
ing in  a  few  minutes.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Iowa  library  association 
and  its  honorary  president  for  the  past 
10  years.  He  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  Iowa  library  commission  in  1900 
and  was  always  keenly  and  sympathet- 
ically interested  in  everything  pertaining 
to  library  growth.  He  was  the  first  libra- 
rian at  Ft.  Dodge  and  was  president  of 
the  library  board  for  many  years.     He 
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was  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  thought, 
and  his  influer.ce  in  Ft  Dodge  and  Iowa 
was  always  on  the  side  of  progress.  He 
will  be  missed  greatly,  as  he  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  majority  of  the  libra- 
rians in  the  state. 

West 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  shows  39,344  V 
on  the  shelves,  of  which  5.000  were  added 
the  past  year;  177  periodicals  and  papers 
are  on  the  subscription  list;  193,933V 
were  circulated  during  the  year.  The  in- 
come for  the  year  was  $28,829 ;  disburse- 
ments, $19,877,  as  follows:  Salaries, 
$8685;  binding  and  repair,  $1230;  new 
books,  $4074,  which,  with  sundry  other 
expenditures,  leaves  a  balance  of  $8952. 
Thirty  bulletins  were  exhibited  during  the 
year.  Especially  effective  work  has  been 
done  with  the  schools ;  880  pupils  of  the 
high  school  have  been  instructed  in  the 
use  of  indexes,  reference  books  and  cata- 
log. The  Sunday  schools  of  the  city  have 
given  up  their  individual  libraries  and  are 
to  cooperate  v/ith  the  public  library  by 
lists  of  books  which  are  loaned  from  the 
latter  institution.  From  the  rental  col- 
lection 415  books  were  added  to  the  regu- 
lar fiction  shelves,  and  with  surplus  pro- 
ceeds 220  V  were  bought  for  the  chil- 
dren's rooms.  The  work  for  the  blind 
has  grown  under  the  direction  of  the  su- 
pervisor, assisted  by  a  teacher  of  type- 
writing and  raised  type. 

South 

The  legislature  of  Alabama  has  in- 
creased the  appropriation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library  extension  work  of 
that  state  $5000. 

Caroline  V.  Longworthy,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
has  resigned  her  position.  lone  Arm- 
strong, Illinois,  'II,  has  been  appointed 
her  successor. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  shows  6193  v.  on 
the  shelves,  6000  cardholders,  40  monthly 
and  16  weekly  magazines,  11  daily  and 
five  weekly  newspapers.  Circulation,  25,- 
642.     The  new   fiction   rental   has   been 


more  than  seli-sustaining,  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $1000  in  the  last  eight  years  hav- 
ing been  received  from  it. 

Sloan  D.  Watkins,  Pratt,  '06,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  In- 
sular library  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 
He  began  his  work  April  i. 

The  library  of  the  late  German  lin- 
guist, Franz  N.  Finck,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Hon.  Frank  Springer  of 
New  Mexico,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Archaeological  institute  of  America  at 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  Prof.  Finck  held  the 
chair  of  general  linguistics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  was  the  foremost 
linguistic  scholar  of  the  day.  Some  50 
different  languages  are  represented  in  his 
library  which  is  to  be  installed  in  the  his- 
toric palace  at  Santa  Fe,  where  the 
School  of  American  Archaeology  is  con- 
ducted. 

Paclflo  coast 

Whitman  college,  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
has  been  presented  with  the  library  of 
ex-Senator  Dawes  of  Massachusetts.  The 
collection  contains  6000  v. 

Marion  V.  Higgins,  for  the  last  three 
years  assistant  in  the  McClelland  public 
library,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  West  Seattle  branch  of 
the  Seattle  public  library,  succeeding 
Dorothy  Hurlbert,  who  resigned  her  posi- 
tion June  I. 

Annie  E.  Hall  (Wellesley,  '07),  who 
has  had  one  year  at  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh  training  school  for  chil- 
dren's librarians,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion as  children's  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity branch  of  the  Seattle  public  library 
and  began  her  duties  May  23. 

Mary  K.  McKnight  (Wellesley,  '10), 
who  is  just  completing  a  year  of  study 
at  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 
training  school  for  children's  librarians, 
has  been  appointed  children's  librarian  of 
the  Ballard  branch  of  the  Seattle  public 
library  and  will  begin  work  August  i. 

Canada 

The  Carnegie  gifts  for  the  past  year  in 
Ontario  are  reported  as  follows :  Beaver- 
ton,   $5000;  Dundas,  $2000  additional; 
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Elora,  $400  additional ;  Hespeler,  $9cxx> ; 
Leamington,  $10,000;  Midland,  $12,500; 
New  Liskeard,  $10,000;  Orilla,  $1000  ad- 
ditional ;  Owen  Sound,  $7500  additional ; 
Port  Arthur,  $10,000  additional;  Pres- 
ton, $2000  additional;  Simcoe,  $10,000; 
Grimsby,  $10,000. 

Foreign 

The  twenty-second  annual  report  of 
the  Public  library  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
shows  a  circulation  of  487,945  v,  an  in- 
crease of  30,371  V.  over  the  previous  year. 
Borrowers'  cards,  18,094,  an  increase  of 
nearly  4000.  A  steady  decrease  in  the 
use  of  fiction  1^  reported,  the  per  cent  for 
this  year,  61.45,  being  the  lowest  for  17 
years.  A  course  of  lectures  on  literary 
and  scientific  subjects  was  given  during 
the  winter  on  Wednesday  evenings ;  aver- 
age attendances  235.  In  the  reference 
room  35,438  readers  are  recorded  and  the 
use  of  62431  V.  The  stock  of  the  refer- 
ence room  is  30,859. 


Death  of  Dr  A.  B.  Meyer 

1840—1911 

The  death — occurring  February  5 — of 
Dr  A.  B.  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  the  nestor  of 
museum  officials  and  the  friendly  investi- 
gator of  American  librarier  and  museums, 
brings  a  sad  loss  into  our  circle  of  foreign 
friends. 

Dr  Meyer  will  be  most  kindly  remem- 
bered in  many  libraries  and  other  insti- 
tutions visited  by  him  during  his  Amer- 
ican tour.  Hardly  ever  did  a  scholar 
visit  us  with  a  mind  so  open  to  our  good 
sides  and  to  those  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  idea  that  reserve  universal 
recognition,  than  did  this  famous  scholar 
and  scientist.  In  his  quiet  way,  he  dug 
out  the  fundamental  thoughts  underlying 
our  public  library  system,  and  reproduced 
them  in  a  book  that  remains  as  yet  one  of 
the  very  best  general  handbooks  of 
American  library  service.  Unlike  many 
others,  he  judged  without  prejudice  and 
was  faithful  in  his  treatment  of  the  facts. 
For  this  reason,  also,  his  two  large  re- 
ports on  our  museums  and  libraries  arc 
of  lasting  value. 

Dr  Meyer's  contributions  to  science  in- 


clude a  number  of  large  and  exquisitely 
illustrated  works  on  ornithology,  anthro- 
pology, and  muscology.  His  friendly  at- 
titude toward  his  American  friends  is 
well  known,  and  has  been  further  empha- 
sized by  his  testimentary  bequest  of  a 
selected  collection  of  books  in  favor  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  B. 


We  need  a  committee  to  consider  and 
report  from  time  to  time  upon  standard- 
izing staff  qualifications,  staff  organiza- 
tion and  nomenclature. 

At  present  the  librarian,  head  of  the 
staff,  has  the  professional  rank  in  most 
collies.  Below  that  there  is  usually  no 
definite  relationship.  Assistant  librarian 
has  a  great  variety  of  meanings  in  dif- 
ferent libraries — anywhere  from  a  Ph.  D. 
to  a  page. 

There  is  no  established  organization  of 
a  college  library  staff  or  of  admission  to 
the  staff.  We  have  no  nomenclature, 
hence  do  not  speak  a  common  language. 

Harvard  and  Columbia  have  taken 
definite  action  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
library  assistant  to  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion and  these  may  serve  as  g^ide  to 
others. — Dr  W,  E.  Henny,  University  of 
Washington,  at  A,  L.  A.  191 1, 


A  brief  suggestive  list  for  summer 
reading  has  been  compiled  by  Jessie 
Black  and  Irene  Warren,  of  the  School 
of  education.  University  of  Chicago.  The 
list  contains  books  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren and  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Parents'  association  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 


A  "Little  Women"  Memorial 

The  Woman's  club  of  Concord,  Mass., 
has  started  a  movement  to  purchase  and 
maintain   as   a  permanent    memorial  to 
Louisa  M.  Alcott    the    Orchar^^ 
where  Miss  Alcott  wrote  "Little 
and  many  of  her  stories. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  the  donations 
will  all  be  voluntary,  it  is  necessary  to 
spread  the  news  of  the  movement.  Libra- 
rians of  children's  rooms  in  schools  and 
libraries,  as  well  as  the  children  them- 
selves, will  probably  be  interested. 


memorial  to 
rchar^^ilt^^^ 
Jttle  womeS^M 
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MUNICIPAL— RAILROAD— CORPORATION 

BONDS 

NETTING  FROM  4%  TO  6% 

Suitable  for  the  Investment  of  the  Funds  of  Individuals, 
Trustees  or  Bankers 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
small  investor  as  well  as  the  large, 
having  on  hand  at  all  times  bonds 
of  $10D  and  $500  denominations 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

CHICAGO  SAVINGS  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

STATE  AND  MADISON  STREETS 

CHICAGO 


INVESTMENTS  OF   PROVED  QUALITY 

Nettlnfl  from  6%  to  6% 

From  time  to  time  we  repurchase  from  our  clients  small  blocks  of 
First  Mortgage  Bond  Issues  originally  marketed  by  us  several  years 
ago.  In  aknost  every  instance  the  principal  has  been  materially  re- 
duced under  the  operation  of  our  serial  payment  plan,  the  margin  of 
security  has  been  correspondingly  increased  and  the  ability  of  the 
borrowing  ccmipany  to  take  care  of  its  obligations  has  been  proved. 

These  bonds  are  in  $500  and  $1,000  denominations,  are  available 
in  maturities  of  from  one  to  fifteen  years  and,  because  of  the  steady 
demand  for  seasoned  securities  paying  a  good  income  return,  are 
under  ordinary  conditions  readily  marketable. 

Our  present  offerings  of  these  seasoned  investments  include  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  secured  by  Railroads,  Water  Power,  Timber  Lands, 
C!oal  Lands,  Steel  Steamships,  Chicago  Real  Estate  and  the  plants  of 
well-known,  successful  Industrial  Corporations.  We  recommend 
these  bonds  to  investors  requiring  safety  of  principal,  attractive  in- 
terest return  and  marketability. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  743Bff. 

PeabodjP^Bbiighteliiig  &Go. 

(EsCablisliod  1808)  105  S.  La  SaUe  Street,  CMcago 
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The  Pleasures  of  Reading'*' 

Robert  M.  Wenly,  profeuor  of  philosophy,  Uni- 
versity of   Michigan,  Ann   Arbor,   Mich. 

The  pleasures  of  reading  are  a  record 
of  personal  experiences,  but  like  certain 
railroads,  they  do  not  always  succeed  for 
want  of  good  terminal  facilities.  All 
reading  divides  itself  into  three  classes: 
the  reading  of  literature  which  is  on  one's 
level;  reading  of  literature  which  is  be- 
low one's  level ;  and  reading  of  literature 
which  is  above  one's  level.  Although 
pleasure  may  be  obtained  from  all  kinds 
the  real  pleasure  which  lasts  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  third  class.  Reading 
on  one's  own  level  is  always  popular 
reading,  which  is  the  reading  that  makes 
money  for  those  who  provide  it.  It  is 
therefore  the  greatest  in  volume  and  is 
the  material  stuff  which  bothers  librarians 
most.  The  popularity  of  the  newspaper 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  read- 
ing matter  on  the  level  with  the  masses 
of  the  people.  In  comparing  the  news- 
papers of  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Italy  and  France  it  can  be  seen  how  each 
is  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  the  nation  it 
represents.  An  Englishman  would  not 
tolerate  the  theological  discussion  which 
appears  in  Scottish  papers  because  he  does 
not  understand  it.  An  American  is  on 
the  same  level,  judging  from  the  lack  of 
such  discussion  in  our  papers,  whose 
pages  are  devoted  mostly  to  sporting 
news.  America  has  no  papers  similar  to 
the  Sketch,  Black  and  White,  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  and  the  Graphic, 
The  London  Spectator  and  the  New  York 
Nation  are  somewhat  similar  in  character 

*Read  before  the  Joint  meetiner  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan  library  associations  at  Cedar  Point, 
0.,   Sept,  6,  1911.    From  the  -secretary's  report. 


but  the  popular  conception  of  these  is 
shown  in  the  titles  applied  to  them.  The 
Nation  is  termed  "Mugwump,"  which  de- 
fined means  **knocker,"  while  the  specta- 
tor is  defined  "Granny,"  because  it  talks 
constantly  about  what  happened  30  years 
ago.  It  represents  the  ideas  of  the  cathe- 
dral city  and  gives  its  readers  pleasure 
because  it  tells  them  what  they  think  they 
ought  to  think.  Such  a  pleasure,  how- 
ever, is  an  evanescent  one.  Nevertheless 
all  this  material  is  kept  and  filed  away 
because  in  the  future  it  may  provide  some 
important  fact  and  the  opinions  expressed 
therein  may  later  be  interesting  as  curi- 
osities. 

The  pleasure  furnished  to  some  by  the 
second  kind  of  reading,  that  on  a  lower 
level  than  one's  self,  is  not  only  evanes- 
cent in  nature  but  tends  to  pull  one  down. 
It  deals  with  trifling,  abnormal  and  im- 
moral matters.  The  most  reputable  ex- 
amples of  this  class  are  to  be  found  in  the 
English  restoration  drama,  so  one  may 
judge  what  the  worst  is.  Titles  of  some 
of  the  new  restoration  dramas — plays 
which  have  been  produced  on  the  boards 
of  English  speaking  people  during  the 
last  18  months,  can  give  no  pleasure  that 
will  last.  They  go  below  the  decent  level 
of  ordinary  life.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  men  and  women  are  all  bad. 
They  live  on  a  decent  level  or  society 
would  go  to  pieces.  Newspapers  are  in 
this  class  for  to  a  large  extent  they  are 
abnormal  and  so  are  in  measure  immoral. 
They  trace  the  abnormal  but  do  not  tell 
the  good  things  that  are  going  on  in  the 
city.  This  sort  of  literature  represents 
the  curve  away  from  the  truth.  Imagine 
the  effect  on  history  if  all  records  of  our 
times    but    these    seven    plays    and    the 
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newspapers  were  lost.  Literature  on 
one's  own  level  does  not  last  because  it 
does  not  challenge,  but  allows  one  to  drift 
with  it. 

Work  which  lasts  is  never  the  work  of 
a  single  individual  but  is  the  work  of  an 
enormous  social  complexity  speaking 
through  the  individual.  It  is  above  the 
ordinary  level  because  the  author  is  much 
more  complex  who  interprets  the  great 
whole  of  which  he  is  a  part.  What  he 
gives  comes  from  a  universal  whole  and 
always  remains.  Literature  of  that  kind 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  something 
of  the  same  sort  being  produced.  From 
this  kind  of  literature  alone  can  true 
pleasure  be  obtained.  In  speaking  of 
where  the  pleasure  comes  from  in  this 
kind  of  literature  George  Dawson  says: 
**It  keeps  out  the  seven  devils  of  bitter- 
ness, frivolity,  fashionableness,  scandal, 
slander,  gentility  and  the  chronicling  of 
small  beer."  Arnold  of  Rugby  says :  '*! 
hold  it  to  be  certain  that  the  truth  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  man  and  error  in 
the  little  man.'* 

Pleasure,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a 
full,  free  and  unimpeded  functioning  of 
the  soul  (or  self).  How  this  functions 
in  reading  is  understood  by  the  man  who 
assembles  books,  for  it  is  only  the  man 
who  knows  about  the  pleasures  of  read- 
ing who  does  father  books.  This  pleasure 
has  a  dialectic  movement,  a  movement 
which  involves  two  factors,  one  on  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other,  and  between 
them  is  a  pendulumlike  swinging.  One 
of  these  factors  is  the  self.  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  a  very  select  list  of  library 
patrons  who  have  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  good  books.  The  other  side  of  the 
pendulumlike  swing  is  the  culture,  the 
whole  stage  of  civilization  which  the  au- 
thor represents.  The  good  author  al- 
ways represents  some  of  the  spacious 
things  from  good  human  nature,  for 
which  he  speaks,  and  this  confers  pleas- 
ure because  it  deals  with  humanity  and 
reveals  something  to  the  reader,  some- 
thing hitherto  undiscovered  in  his  own 
nature  and  so  develops  his  ]X)ssibilities. 

Shakespeare  is  the  full  flower  of  the 
renaissance  movement.     Everything  was 


developing  slowly  towards  him  and  is  in 
a  less  complete  stage  until  it  reaches  him. 
The  renaissance  movement  grew  out  of 
the  end  of  the  mediaeval  period  and 
preserved  a  great  many  characteristics 
whkii  belonged  to  mediaeval  society. 
Just  as  the  individual  counts  for  a  lot 
to-day  it  counted  for  very  little  with 
mediaeval  men.  He  counted  only  in  so  far 
as  he  belonged  to  a  certain  class.  All 
men  and  women  dressed  according  to  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged.  His  dress 
indicated  the  status  of  his  class.  The 
lower  the  rank  of  society  the  fewer  pos- 
sibilities there  were  of  variegated  types. 
Shakespeare  quite  unconsciously  shared 
this  conviction.  Poetrv  cannot  be  found 
below  a  certain  rank  in  life.  There  is 
no  good  poetry  to-day  because  writers 
have  tried  to  make  it  about  the  ordinary 
man.  It  must  be  about  the  greater  man. 
Every  one  of  Shakespeare's  important 
characters  is  a  personage — a  man  who  is 
on  a  fairly  high  level  of  society.  Hamlet 
is  a  personage  because  he  is  a  prince. 
Shakespeare  asks  his  readers  to  step  up 
to  a  level  where  a  complete  life  is  pos- 
sible. Though  situations  differ  the  reader 
may  find  points  of  contact  in  experience 
between  himself  and  characters  in  fiction. 
If  these  characters  are  above  him  it  tends 
to  elevate  him,  for  when  one  finds  himself 
standing  on  a  level  with  a  man  who  ha<l 
greater  opportunities  it  reveals  to  him  an 
aspect  that  has  not  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore. 

Tennyron  is  criticized  by  certain  writ- 
ers of  to-day  because  he  is  conventional 
and  represents  the  middle  class,  but  this 
redounds  to  his  credit.  His  works  are 
the  most  complete  representation  of  the 
national  temper  during  the  Victorian 
period  that  any  nation  has  ever  had  writ- 
ten by  any  of  its  great  poets.  If  all  their 
records  were  destroyed  one  could  recon- 
struct the  temper  of  that  time  from  his 
works  alone.  Reading  of  this  sort  cannot 
help  but  broaden  one.  Lives  are  com- 
mon if  they  are  on  the  average. 

When  George  Eliot  first  began  to  write 
every  reader  asked  whether  this  writer 
was  a  disciple  of  Thackeray.  Dickens  is 
typical  of  one  group  and  Thackera}-  of 
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another,  and  the  man  in  each  instance 
stands  for  a  larger  thing  than  himself. 
People  to-day  are  disciples  of  one  author 
or  another  according  to  the  spirit  which 
leads  them.  Kipling  is  so  widely  read  in 
England  at  the  present  because  he  re- 
vealed to  the  English  people  for  the  first 
time,  a  dimension  of  their  own  Empire 
that  they  had  never  seen  before.  He  has 
revealed  to  them  a  whole  lot  of  ioeas 
which  were  part  and  parcel  of  themselves, 
but  which  they  had  never  discovered. 
When  Kipling  is  at  his  best  there  is  noth- 
ing in  modern  English  literature  com- 
parable to  him.  Kipling  lifts  people 
above  ordinary  life  and  this  it  is  that 
gives  the  sincerest  pleasure  in  reading 
and  because  this  is  the  quality  that  gives 
the  most  pleasure,  it  is  the  literature  that 
is  above  the  ordinary  person  that  stays 
longest  with  one  and  reveals  to  him  what 
he  may  be. 

.  Each  individual,  if  it  is  to  take  part  in 
this  movement  from  the  self  over  to  the 
larger  culture  and  from  the  larger  cul- 
ture back  to  the  self,  must  contribute  his 
distinctive  part.  In  reading  pleasure  is 
not  derived  from  what  the  author  says, 
but  in  the  individual  interpretation  of 
what  he  says.  Schlegel  says  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  individuals  in  the  sat- 
uration point  of  their  minds.  Some  peo- 
ple reach  this  point  more  quickly  than 
others  and  consequently  get  less  enjoy- 
ment from  reading  than  others,  or  inter- 
pret it  with  less  intelligent  interpretation. 
One  should  not  read  a  book  because 
he  thinks  that  it  is  the  thing  to  read. 
There  is  no  need  of  feeling  ashamed  of 
not  liking  the  things  others  like,  because 
the  affinity  of  each  person  is  different 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
one  can  be  equal  to  all  that  men  have 
contributed  to  the  great  things  of  litera- 
ture. Each  must  choose  his  own  works 
but  must  be  sure  that  his  choice  lies  in 
the  third  class  so  that  he  may  oBtain  the 
pleasure  that  is  given  by  the  author  who 
takes  one  into  the  larger  life, — who  takes 
one  into  the  .dark  holy  of  holies  and 
makes  him  an  inhabitant  and  so  gives 
.  him  the  pleasure  of  all  pleasures, — a  per- 
manent residence  there. 


Books  and  Classification* 

Mary  S.  Saxe,  Wettmount  public  library,  P.  Q., 
Canada 

Books  are  classified  by  bringing  to- 
gether those  that  have  the  same  char- 
acteristics. Of  course,  any  one  char- 
acteristic might  be  taken,  as  size,  or 
binding,  or  publisher,  or  the  author  of 
Ihe  work,  or  the  contents  of  the  pages. 
Among  librarians  classification  has 
come  to  mean  the  grouping  of  library 
books  on  their  shelves,  generally  ac- 
cording to  their  subject.  The  subject 
of  a  book  after  all,  is  what  interests 
everybody.  To  be  sure,  the  uninitiated 
sometimes  argue  that  all  the  works  of 
one  author  should  be  shelved  to- 
gether. They  are  listed  together  in  the 
catalog,  of  course.  But  why  should 
The  child's  history  of  England,  by 
Charles  Dickens,  be  put  among  his 
novels,  or  why  should  his  fairy  tale. 
"The  child's  dream  of  a  star,"  be 
placed  anywhere  except  among  the  chil- 
dren's books,  where  it  will  be  looked 
for  day  after  day. 

No  principle  of  library  economy  is 
brought  more  into  use  than  classifica- 
tion. A  good  subject  classification  is 
the  librarian's  first  aid.  It  unlocks 
almost  at  once  many  of  the  treasures 
that  a  library  may  contain.  In  this 
way  only  can  the  resources  of  a  great 
collection  of  books  become  known  to 
a  library  staff.  Accessioning,  shelf-list- 
ing, cataloging,  charging  systems,  all 
play  their  part.  They  help  in  the  giv- 
ing out  of  books,  and  in  the  calling  in 
of  books,  but,  like  the  recipe  for  Welsh 
rarebit,  which  says,  '^P'irst  catch  your 
rarebit,"  the  librarian's  first  duty  is  to 
class  her  book. 

When  a  library  has  been  carefully 
arranged  by  subject,  a  new  library 
assistant,  or  an  apprentice,  who  is 
really  interested  in  the  work  can  find 
her  way,  we  will  say,  to  the  history 
section.  She  has  been  asked  by  a  bor- 
rower to  get  him  Carlyle's  French 
revolution.  She  finds  the  history  sec- 
tion; first  come  the  Ancient  histories, 

•Read  at  the  Ontario  library  a.ssoclation 
meeting  held  in  Toronto,  Easter  week,  1911. 
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then  the  Middle  ages,  then  Greece, 
Rome,  Italy,  and  then — here  is  the  sub- 
ject, French  history,  Abbott  on  the 
French  revolution.  "No,  he  said,  Car- 
lyle.  Copy  one  out,  copy  two  is  in/' 
To  read  these  shelves  has  taken  but 
the  glance  of  an  eye,  and  the  book 
is  in  the  borrower's  hand  almost  at 
once.  If  this  borrower  happens  to  say, 
*'I  suppose  you  have  other  works  on 
this  subject,"  the  attendant  can  but 
remember  just  what  else  she  noticed, 
or  at  least  she  will  have  an  idea  of 
what  else  was  in  that  particular  sec- 
tion. Or  if  the  library  has  adopted  the 
open-shelf  system,  the  borrower  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  read  on  the  subject 
of  Political  economy.  He  is  directed 
at  once  to  the  section  of  the  stack 
where  this  subject  is  housed,  and  he 
knows  he  can  browse  there  by  himself. 
He  won't  have  to  worry  to  find  where 
such  and  such  an  author  is  kept,  who 
he  thinks  wrote  on  this  theme.  In- 
stead of  looking  for  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  lo,  here  he  finds 
the  subject  as  dealt  with  by  various  ' 
authors. 

Granted,  then,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  any  library,  great  or  small, 
the  reference,  the  university,  the 
public  library,  the  subject  classifica- 
tion of  books  is  the  correct  thing.  We 
come  to  the  question,  Whose  classifi- 
cation and  what  notation  shall  be  used? 

It  is  less  than  40  years  since  the 
first  really  good  arrangement  was 
worked  out,  and  35  years  ago  there 
was  no  published  scheme  for  sorting 
books  in  a  library  in  use  anywhere. 

The  oldest  and  largest  libraries  of 
the  world  had  their  own  arrangement, 
understood  by  a  very  wise  and  very 
ancient  librarian ;  all  the  valuable  in- 
formation was  locked  in  his  brain. 
When  he  died,  somebody  filled  his 
place  physically,  but  it  took  the  new 
man  many,  many  months  to  locate 
even  half  the  treasures  that  library  con- 
tained. 

In  recent  years  library  science  has 
come  to  our  aid,  and  owing  to  the  pub- 
lication of  certain  systems  of  classifica- 


tion with  minute  directions  for  their 
use,  text  books  on  the  subject,  library 
schools  to  direct  us  in  their  applica- 
tion, we  are  better  off.  We  find  all 
the  new  libraries  using  one  of  two  sys- 
tems, and  some  of  the  older  libraries 
gradually  changing  over  to  them.  I 
refer  to  the  Decimal  system  of  Mr 
Dewey,  and  the  Expansive  system,  so 
carefully  worked  out  by  Charles  A. 
Cutter.  Here  in  Ontario  some  of  you 
are  using  the  system  devised  by  Mr 
Dewey,  and  know  that  it  divides  the 
great  field  of  knowledge  into  ten 
classes,  using  the  numerals,  i  to  10, 
to  mark  them,  and  then  by  using 
decimals,  subdividing  and  sub-subdi- 
viding these  classes.  I  know  this 
Decimal  system  has  its  good  points, 
aside  from  its  decimal  points.  I  have 
had  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  it  for 
years,  but  the  spelling  of  its  text  book 
makes  me  nervous — my  own  spelling 
sometimes  has  this  tendency.  And  I 
feel  in  sympathy  with  that  early 
classifier  out  in  California,  named  Per- 
kins, "who  said  of  it,  as  he  looked  over 
the  first  edition,  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  classification  that 
spelled  God  with  a  little  G,  or  Perkins 
with  a  little  P. 

In  spite  of  these  little  failings,  one 
must  admit  it  suits  itself  excellently  to 
many  libraries.  It  is  a  splendidly  in- 
dexed system.  The  largest  medical 
library  in  Canada — in  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  medical  libraries  on  this 
continent — is  classed  by  the  Decimal 
system.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  funds,  the 
librarian  has  worked  along  with  only 
a  shelf-list  for  a  catalog,  but  so  well 
and  so  minutely  is  her  library  classed, 
down  to  the  smallest  pamphlet — 
spelled  "f-l-e-t"— that  she  is  able  to 
furnish  material  for  the  hurried  doctor 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Per- 
haps nt)  other  classification  could  be 
better  for  a  specialized  library.  And, 
after  all,  if  one  must  indulge  in  *'bad 
spells,"  mayhap  a  medical  library  is  the 
place  for  these. 

But  for  a  growing  public  library,  in 
Canada  especially,  it  must  be  difficult. 
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for  the  very  subject,  Canada,  is  tucked 
away  with  a  back  number,  as  it  were. 
There  is  little  chance  for  expansion. 
I  do  not  believe  its  inventor  at  all  con- 
sidered, when  he  worked  out  his  classi- 
fication in  1875,  that  Canada's  literature 
needed  any  more  room  to  grow,  than — 
we  will  say — that  of  Mexico. 

It  hjjs  seemed  to  me  the  reason  some 
of  our  libraries  have  started  in  with 
this  method  is  this:  A  library  board 
usually  consists  of  business  men. 
They  are  anxious  to  have  their  library 
brought  up  to  date.  Now  figures  al- 
ways appeal  to  the  masculine  mind. 
They  are  told  that  if  this  muss  of  books 
is  sorted  out  according  to  the  Dewey 
method,  books  on  Theology  will  be 
marked  230;  and  Political  economy, 
330;  Labor  and  wages,  331.  They  look 
interested.  It  is  10  to  i,  if  they  get  the 
idea;  but,  as  I  have  said,  figures  look 
like  friends  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  explains  that 
the  Expansive  classification  is  based 
on  the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet,  has 
therefore  26  main  divisions,  which  can 
"be  divided  26  more  times,  that  every 
country  on  this  globe  has  a  number, 
that  82  always  represents  Canada,  that 
the  geography  of  Canada  is  marked 
G82,  the  history  of  Canada  F82,  that 
the  plain  letter  A  can  be  put  on  all 
reference  books,  B  for  philosophy,  C 
for  Christianity.  But  it  is  little  use. 
These  same  trustees  try  to  look  pro- 
found, but  they  shy  at  the  alphabet, 
and  do  not  at  all  grasp  that  it  is  as 
•easy  as  A,  B,  C,  because  it  is  A,  B, 
C,  made  into  a  sort  of  short-hand  com- 
bination, designed  first  of  all  for  the 
librarian,  to  help  her  in  finding  her 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  telling  her, 
by  these  brief  marks,  the  subject  of 
the  book,  and  its  author.  And,  sec- 
ondly, it  is  a  combination  designed  to 
help  the  public  to  help  themselves. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  old  lady 
who  nlade  such  good  mince  pies  and 
such  fine  apple  pies.  When  she  was 
asked  by  someone,  who  saw  a  long 
row  of  them  on  a  pantry  shelf,  how  she 
told  them  apart,  answered,  with  pride. 


that  she  marked  them  all  *T.  M.,  'tis 
mince,  and  'taint  mince." 

Now  that  old  lady,  no  doubt,  made 
a  large  M  for  'tis  mince,  and  a  small 
m  and  large  T  for  the  other  kind.  She 
was  a  born  classifier,  and  knew  just 
how  to  Cutter  pies. 

But  to  the  ordinary  mind,  letters  are 
confusing  when  used  as  a  notation  for 
books;  so,  for  that  reason  alone,  the 
decimal  system  is  sometimes  adopted. 
Whichever  of  these  two  schemes  is 
selected  for  your  library,  very  much 
depends  upon  the  person  who  is  to  use 
it.  She  has  to  try  to  place  the  book, 
each  and  every  book,  in  the  class  where 
the  author  himself  intended  that  it 
should  go. 

A  good  classifier  needs  not  alone  an 
excellent  book  education,  but  a  very 
wide  general  knowledge.  One  must  not 
be  too  pedantic,  nor  take  too  narrow  a 
view  on  any  subject.  In  fact,  as  the  old 
man  said  about  sorting  potatoes,  ^*It 
isn't  that  it  is  such  terribly  hard  work, 
but  it  is  such  a  dreadful  strain  on  the 
judgment." 

The  story  is  told  of  an  assistant  in 
a  college  library,  some  20  years  ago, 
who  found  one  morning  on  her  table 
a  book  of  strange  aspect.  It  was  a  gift 
and  bore  this  title:  "Science  and 
health,  and  key  to  the  scriptures." 
Now,  she  intended  to  be  an  expert  at 
this  classifying  business.  Quick  and 
correct  was  her  motto,  so  she  read  the 
first  three  words  on  the  title  page, 
"Science  and  health" — remember  it 
was  a  first  edition,  and  almost  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  this  work  or  its 
author  at  that  time.  So,  when  she 
read  the  word  "health,"  she  marked 
the  book  610,  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
Medical  department.  Needless  to  say, 
it  proved  a  boomerang.  Next  time, 
after  reading  here  and  there,  she  be- 
came hypnotized  by  the  term,  "Mortal 
mind,"  which  repeated  itself  on  the 
pages  again  and  again ;  so  she  sent  it  to 
the  professor  of  Philosophy ;  it  was  re- 
turned, marked  "Philosophy  not 
sound."  She  tried  the  Theological  de- 
partment, with  no  better  result.     So 
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at  last,  with  a  little  sigh,  she  placed 
it  on  a  shelf  close  to  her  desk.  When 
she  was  asked  what  those  books  were 
doing  there — gradually  several  more 
collected — she  replied,  "Oh,  those  are 
just  other  books." 

Every  librarian  doubtless  has  some 
such  clearing  house  of  books  that  are 
waiting  until  she  can  find  a  quiet  spot 
from  whence  all  but  she  has  fled,  to  sit 
down  and  scan  them,  leaf  by  leaf,  title, 
sub-title,  preface,  contents,  opening 
sentences,  end  of  book — somewhere 
the  author  must  disclose  his  object  in 
writing  the  volume. 

It  is  usually  simple  enough  to  decide 
if  a  work  is  a  history  of  a  country, 
of  a  religious  history,  or  a  biography, 
or  a  traveler's  experience,  or  a  political 
science,  or  an  astronomy,  or  a  zoologi- 
cal treatise,  or,  easier  still,  to  place  a 
poem,  or  a  novel,  or  a  drama,  or  French 
literature,  or  a  German  classic.  But 
what  can  be  done  with  such  a  book  as 
"Out  west,"  by  Sec,  a  recent  book  our 
library  has  gratefully  received  as  a  gift 
from  Ottawa.  Here  are  headings  from 
its  chapters:  The  Indian,  The  home- 
steader. The  murderer,  The  sheriflf. 
The  Englishman,  The  mounted  police. 
The  prospector,  The  miner,  The  sailor, 
The  highwayman,  The  census  civil 
servant,  The  British  Columbian,  The 
explorer.  This  last  chapter  proves  to 
be  a  jingle  about  "Little  Doc.  Cook 
who  was  a  merry  little  crook."  The 
other  chapters  are  in  prose.  Is  this 
**Out  west"  a  history  of  Canada?  or 
is  it  travel  in  the  Northwest?  Is  it 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Literature  of 
Canada?  or  is  it  a  joke?  and  to  be 
placed  in  "Wit  and  humor"?  One 
person  might  consider  it  really  funny, 
and  the  next  reader  take  it  seriously. 

Where  are  you  going  to  place  that 
book  by  Arnold  Bennet,  "How  to  live 
on  24  hours  a  day"?  Here  is  a  quota- 
tion from  its  pages :  "You  have  to  live 
on  this  24  hours  of  daily  time.  Out  of 
it  you  have  to  spin  health,  pleasure, 
money,  content,  respect  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  your  immortal  soul.  Its  right 
use,  its  most  effective  use,  is  a  matter 


of  the  highest  urgency,  and  of  the  most 
thrilling  actuality." 

What  has  your  library  done  with 
"Ten  dollars  enough"?  a  book  on 
household  economics.  But  with  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  someone 
asked  us  if  it  was  not  fiction. 

Did  you  put  that  series,  "Famous 
women  of  the  French  Court,"  by  Im- 
bert  de  St  Amand,  into  biography,  or 
into  history?  and  did  you  discover  the 
last  three  volumes  were  devoted  to  the 
kings  of  France,  the  titles  being:  *'The 
court  of  Louis  XIV,"  "Court  of  Louis 
XV,"  and  "Last  years  of  Louis  XV"? 
These,  of  course,  belong  in  French  his- 
tory, and  it  seemed  to  us  the  place  for 
the  entire  set. 

Where  did  you  class  a  book  that  con- 
tained Macaulay's  letters,  bound  with 
a  memoir  of  Schiller,  the  German  poet? 

A  librarian  in  an  American  library, 
where  the  Decimal  system  is  used, 
wrote  me  he  found  it  hard  to  class  the 
following  two  books:  "Conflict  of 
color,"  by  Weale,  and  "In  our  convent 
days,"  by  Agnes  Repplier.  It  hap- 
pened we  owned  the  former  book,  and 
I  found  we  had  classed  it  in  Ethnog- 
raphy (Races  of  men),  as  the  sub-title 
reads  thus,  "Being  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  racial  problems  throughout 
the  world,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
English  speaking  peoples."  Of  the  lat- 
ter book  I  have  only  a  vague  idea,  and 
one  is  often  misled  by  a  title. 

I  also  was  told  that  a  good  many 
American  librarians  treated  seriously 
"The  old  librarian's  almanac,"  which 
was  published  in  1910,  and  they  put 
it  in  Library  economy.  It  was  really 
a  hoax,  and  so  was  put  by  others  in 
"Wit  and  humor."  The  last  class, 
"Wit  and  humor,"  often  bothers  me. 
So  many  libraries  use  it  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  books  that  are  trying 
to  be  funny — but  are  really  stupid. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  two  persons 
ever  classify  exactly  alike — and  if  you 
look  into  the  subject  you  will  find  such 
is  the  case. 

Classifying  books  is  not  a  science, 
but  an  art.    And  so  no  rules  can  take 
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the  place  of  experience  and  good  judg- 
ment. Much  of  the  former,  and  very 
much  of  the  latter,  is  found  in  the  Ex- 
pansive classification  of  Mr  Cutter,  of 
which,  frankly,  I  am  an  advocate.  First 
of  all,  it  is  expansive.  This  means  that 
it  can  be  adapted  to  a  library  of  very 
few  volumes,  such  as  a  W.  C.  T.  U. 
library,  which  will  never  grow  to  a 
great  collection.  The  first  classifica- 
tion suits  itself  here.  Then  the  second 
classification  broadens  out  a  little, 
meets  the  needs  of  the  village  library 
that  is  going  to  add  a  few  books  each 
year,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the 
seventh  classification,  but  recently 
finished,  and  so  complete  it  is  that  it 
covers  such  subjects  as  aeroplanes  and 
modern  electrical  developments.  In 
the  geographical  section.  Cutter's  local 
list  allows  for  26  subdivisions  of  this 
country,  even  books  on  the  St  Law- 
rence river  have  a  marking  all  their 
own,  so  that  all  literature  about  this 
great  river  will  be  found  together  on 
the  library  shelf. 

Holland  has  recently  had  the  Cutter 
table  translated  into  Dutch,  to  be  used 
in  its  great  library  at  Amsterdam.  The 
Redpath  library  of  McGill  university 
is  a  splendid  example  of  this  method 
expanded  to  its  fullest  bloom,  while 
the  Westmount  public  library  uses  the 
sixth  expansion,  which  gives  it  a  good 
working  basis  for  the  next  60  years  at 
least. 

Do  you  know  the  "Song  of  the  li- 
brary staflF/'  by  the  late  New  England 
poet,  and  librarian,  too,  Sam  Walter 
Foss?    It  goes  somewhat  like  this: 

Oh  joy   to   see   the   library   staff   perpetually 

vieing, 
To  help  the  classifier  in  the  act  of  classifying. 
Every  language  spoke  at  Babel,  in  the  books 

that  pile  her  table, 
Every  theme  discussed  since  Adam,  song  or 

story,  fact  or  fable. 
And  she  sweetly  takes  all  knowledge,  as  her 

province,  as  did  Bacon, 
All  the  fruits  that  dropped  and  mellowed  since 

the  knowledge  tree  was  shaken. 
All  the  ologies  of  the  colleges,  all  the  'isms 

of  the  schools, 
All  the  unassorted  knowledges,  she  assorts  by 

Cutter's   rules, 


Or  tags  upon  each  author  in  labels  that  are 
gluey. 

Their  place  in  Thought's  great  pantheon — in 
the  decimals  of  Dewey. 

Oh  joy  to  see  the  library  staff  perpetually 
jogging. 

And  to  see  the  cataloger — in  the  act  of  cata- 
loging. 


Apropos  of  Systems 

Three  little  Berkshire  maidens 
Just  from  the  Albany  school, 

All  in  their  Dewey  freshness, 
Followed  the  decimal  rule. 

Three  Sharp  youths  from  Urbana — 
In  the  "wild  and  woolly"  West, 

Where  all  is  expansive  save  dollars — 
Thought  the  Cutter  system  best. 

Good  St.  Peter  won't  ask  them. 

When  they  knock  at  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
"Do  you  label  this  place  *C.  H.  R.' 

Or  'two-thirty-four  point  seven?"* 


Omnivorous  readers  are  seldom  pro- 
ducers of  literature.  They  will  write  a 
dozen  lines  of  an  article,  then  lay  it  aside 
to  consult  some  book,  they  become  lost 
in  it,  and  the  time  for  writing  is  spent. 

Thackeray  tells  us  that  he  frequently 
horrified  people  by  confessing  ignorance 
of  popular  works — ^they  had  "best  sellers" 
in  his  day  also.  He  was  so  busy  writing 
books  that  he  had  no  time  to  read  the 
works  of  others  or  even  remember  his 
own.  The  same  with  Dickens  and  other 
voluminous  writers. 

Byron  complained  bitterly  at  having 
thrown  away  so  many  years  of  his  life 
on  books. 

Herbert  Spencer  read  all  the  philoso- 
phemes  of  the  philosophers  in  order  to 
synthesize  them  in  one  comprehensive 
unity — ^a  task  in  which  he  failed  because 
of  the  inherent  errors  in  the  elemental 
entities,  or  the  various  philosophers — and 
Tyndall  had  to  read  all  the  scientists  in 
order  to  see  how  far  they  had  gone,  what 
they  had  discovered  and  whether  or  not 
his  own  investigations  and  experiments 
were  original,  or  a  mere  repetition  of 
what  had  already  been  done;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  Spencer  or  Tyndall 
reading  a  popular  novel  or  an  epic  poem. 
— Memphis  Scimiter. 
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The  Charging  System  in  Use  at  Exeter 
Public  Library,  England 

H.  Tapley-Soper,   F.   L.  A.,  librarian  of  Exeter 
public  library 

The  charging  system  in  vogue  in  the 
lending  department  of  the  Exeter  public 
Hbrary  has  now  been  in  use  over  seven 

e  Qo^s 

B^eJ^eK/ 


TirlrW    tM^irr^ 

\fiia        III 


CuAn     iCfU 


■  fcMh^^>»ini 

Ticket  open 


years  and  has  given  every  satisfaction. 
Its  principal  feature  is  its  simplicity. 
Each  operation  for  the  registration  of 
books  **in"  or  ''out"  is  almost  wholly  me- 
chanical; there  is  no  writing  whatever 
for  the  assistant  to  do,  and  with  ordinary 
care  in  the  checking  of  the  book  number 
with  the  corresponding  number  on  the 
card,  errors  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
number  of  books  which  can  be  entered 
"in*'  or  "out"  by  a  single  assistant  in  a 
given  time  is  very  considerable.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  estimate  when  in  gen- 
eral practice  because  the  speed,  especi- 
ally in  libraries  with  a  limited  issue,  is 
determined  by  minor  interruptions  such 
as  the  taking  of  fines,  the  issuing  of  ticket 
renewals  and  other  minor  operations,  but 
provided  an  assistant  is  relieved  from 
these  duties  it  is  probable  that  an  issue 


of  at  least  loo  per  hour  could  be  easily 
recorded.  In  a  large  library  with  a  fast 
and  continuous  issue  this  could  be  ac- 
complished by  dividing  the  work  amongst 
several  assistants,  but  in  small  libraries, 
with,  say,  an  issue  up  to  about  100,000 
a  year,  one  or  two  assistants  usually  un- 
dertake all  the  various  operations  as  oc- 
casion arises. 

Each  borrower  is  registered  by  means 
of  a  voucher  form,  which,  in  the  case 
of  non-ratepayers  is  signed  by  a  rate- 
payer, who  thus  becomes  a  guarantor. 
Ratepayers  are  only  required  to  sign  tlie 
voucher  form,  no  guarantee  being  neces- 
sary.* Each  person  above  the  age  of  14 
is  entitled  to  three  tickets ;  those  between 
10  and  14  to  one  ticket,  which  is  called  a 
juvenile  ticket,  and  which  is  not  available 
after  6  p.  m.,  and  only  carries  books  be- 
longing to  the  juvenile  section.f 

The  tickets  issued  to  adults,  that  is 
persons  over  the  age  of  14  years,  are  of 
three  grades,  i)  A  general  ticket  witli 
which  any  book  in  the  lending  library, 
except  music,  may  be  borrowed;  2)  A 
non-fiction  ticket  which  is  available  for 
books  other  than  fiction,  magazines  and 
music,  and  a  music  ticket  with  which 
only  music  can  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  various 
tickets  different  colors  are  used,  e.  g.,  blue 
for  general,  red  for  juvenile,  green  for 
music  and  brown  for  non-fiction.  These 
tickets  are  in  the  form  of  small  cloth 


Closed,  for  carrsring  in  pocket  or  purae 

covered  pockets  into  which  the  charging 
card  is  slipped.  (Illustration  No.  i,) 
The  front  of  the  ticket  bears  the  bor- 
rower's name  and  address  and  the  date  of 
expiry.    (Illustration  No.  2.)   The  tickets. 

*In  some  towns  gruarantors  are  not  required 
in  any  case. 
tThe    juvenile    section    contains   books    in    all 
classes  of  literature  suitable  for  children. 
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which  are  made  of  cloth  or  buckram,  are 
35^X2  inches.     One  side  has  an  addi- 
tional piece  attached  to  it  rising  only  to 
one-half  of  the  total  height,  and  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  this  additional  piece  are 
closed,  the  top  being  left  open,  thus  form- 
ing a  mouth  or  pocket  into  which  the 
charging    card    is    slipped.       (Illustra- 
tion   No.   3.)      For   each   book    in   the 
library    a    charging    card    3x2    inches 
is  provided  bearing  a  progressive  num- 
ber, the  class  mark,  \he  author  mark, 
name  of  author  and  title  of  the  book 
which  it  represents.     Below  these  par- 
ticulars are  ruled  a  number  of  columns 
to  receive,  from  a  rubber  stamp,  an  im- 
pression of  the  date  on  which  the  book  is 
due  back.    The  modus  operandi  is  as  fol- 
lows.    A  registered  borrower,  provided 
with  a  ticket,  enters  the  library  vestibule, 
approaches  the  ingress  wicket,  is  chal- 
lenged by  the  assistant  in  charge,  the 
borrower's  ticket  is  shown,  whereupon 
the  assistant   releases  the  catch  of  the 
wicket  by  means  of  a  lever  operated  by 
the  foot,  the  borrower  passes  through  the 
wicket   and   finds   himself  in   the   stack 
room   which   accommodates   12,000  vol- 
uipes ;  he  selects  direct  from  the  shelves, 
or  by  means  of  the  card  catalog,  the  book 
which  suits  his  purpose  or  fancy.    Armed 
with  the  selected  book  he  proceeds  to  the 
issue  counter  and  presents  the  book  with 
his  ticket  to  an  assistant.    On  a  counter 
between  the  assistant  and  the  borrower 
are  arranged,  in  numerical  order,  con- 
tained in  trays,  the  charging  cards  de- 
scribed above.     From  the  inside  cover 
of  the  book  the  assistant  notes  the  pro- 
gressive  number   and    selects    from    the 
trays  the  corresponding  card.     With  a 
rubber  stamp,  which  is  altered  each  day, 
he  stamps  on  the  date  label  attached  to 
the  inside  cover  of  the  book,  and  also 
on  the  charging  card,  the  date  on  which 
the   book  is  due  hack   at  the  library — 
seven,  ten  or  fourteen  days  according  to 
the   rules.     The  charging  card   is  then 
placed   in  the  pocket  of  the  borrower's 
ticket,  the  lever  of  the  egress  wicket  is 
released    and    the   borrower   leaves   the 
stack  room  with  a  book  which  he  is  al- 
lowed to  return  either  on  the  following 


day,  or  which  he  can  retain  for  the  full 
period  allowed,  as  indicated  on  the 
stamped  date  label  inside  the  book. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  the  borrower  has  a  library 
book  which  he  knows  exactly  how  long 
he  is  entitled  to  keep  in  his  possession. 
The  rules  will  tell  him,  or  experience  will 
teach  him  if  he  has  not  read  the  rules, 
the  consequences  if  he  retains  the  book 
beyond  the  specified  time.    The  assistant 
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Borrower's  ticket  with  charging  card 

is  left  with  a  receipt  for  the  book  in  the 
form  of  the  borrower's  ticket,^  which 
bears  all  details  required  for  identifica- 
tion, attached  to  which,  by  means  of  the 
pocket,  is  the  charging  card  carrying  de- 
tails of  the  book  which  that  particular 

^Borrowers  are  charged  one  penny  for  each 
ticket  Isi^ued  to  them.  The  ticket,  therefore,  be- 
comes the  borrower's  property  and  is  handed  to 
the  library  authority  as  a  receipt  for  a  book 
borrowed.  When  a  borrewer  is  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  book  he  holds  his  ticket  In  proof  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  discharged  his  llabilltiee. 
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borrower  has  in  his  possession  and  the 
day  on  which  it  is  due  to  be  returned  to 
the  library. 

Now  to  prepare  for  the  return  of  the 
borrower.  Every  morning  before  the 
library  opens  the  borrower's  pockets  con- 
taining charging  cards  are  transferred 
from  the  charging  counter  to  the  dis- 
charging counter.  Here  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  numerical  order,  in  a  second 
set  of  trays,  according  to  the  progressive 
number.  At  the  end  of  the  batch  of 
each  day's  issue  is  placed  a  black  en- 
ameled metal  guide  which  projects  a 
little  above  the  tops  of  the  charging 
cards;  on  the  projection  is  printed  in 
white  figures  the  proper  date  of  return 
of  the  books  which  the  charging  cards  in 
front  of  it  represents.  In  due  course  the 
borrower  returns,  and  presents  his  book 
to  the  assistant,  who  ascertains  from  the 
label  inside  the  book  the  date  required  to 
find  the  charging  card  of  the  particular 
book  he  has  to  deal  with.  This  he  is 
easily  able  to  do  because  the  date  in  the 
book  directs  him  to  the  batch  of  cards 
representing  the  issue  of  that  particular 
day,  and  then  by  m^ans  of  the  progres- 
sive number  he  is  able  to  find  the  particu- 
lar charging  card  belonging  to  that  book 
and  knows  that  the  pocket  in  which  the 
card  is  contained  is  the  ticket  belonging  to 
the  borrower  to  whom  he  is  attending; 
but  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes  or 
misrepresentations  he  asks  for  the  bor- 
rower's name,  and  on  finding  that  the 
name  given  agrees  with  the  one  on  the 
ticket  which  he  has  found  by  means  of 
the  book  number,  he  presents  the  ticket 
to  the  borrower  and  the  latter  is  again 
admitted  to  the  stack  room  to  select  an- 
other book.  Fines  are  also  automatic- 
ally indicated  by  the  insertion  of  metal 
guides,  similar  to  those  used  to  indicate 
dates,  with  the  amount  incurred  marked 
on  the  top.  Statistics  of  issues  and  per- 
centages are  made  up  by  counting  the 
charging  cards  each  morning  before  they 
are  transferred  from  the  charging  to  the 
discharging  trays. 

The  books  on  the  shelves  are  classified 
by  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  and  a  card 
catalog  is  provided.    Works  of  fiction  in 


English  are  arranged  in  one  alphabetical 
sequence  under  the  author  and  are  kept 
in  order  by  means  of  the  "Cutter- San- 
bom"  author  mark  which  is  tooled  in 
gold  on  the  back  of  each  book.  Since 
the  system  superseded  the  indicator 
method  which  was  previously  in  use,  the 
issues  have  greatly  increased  and  the 
fiction  percentage  has  diminished.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  many  books  by  author* 
who  are  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
general  reader  now  get  a  proportionate 
share  of  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
works  of  those  writers  who  are  being 
continually  boomed  by  the  press.  We 
do  not  make  any  pretense  to  cater  for 
those  readers  who  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  any  but  the  latest  works  of  the  most 
popular  writers.  About  30  per  cent  of 
the  lending  library  stock  consists  of 
fiction. 

Undei-  the  rules  the  staff  have  power, 
at  exceptionally  busy  times,  to  limit  the 
period  borrowers  are  permitted  to  re- 
main within  the  stack  enclosure,  but  we 
seldom  have  occasion  to  put  this  rule  into 
operation. 


Canada  in  the  New  D.  C. 

Edition  7  of  the  Decimal  classifica- 
tion was  forced  to  omit  the  expansion 
of  Canada,  which  was  nearly  ready. 
Its  revision  will  be  completed  this  fall 
and  mailed  free  to  every  Canadian 
owner  of  edition  7  whose  address  is 
recorded.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
other  owners  specially  interested  in 
Canada  who  send  a  postal  request  to 
Forest  Press,  Lake  Placid  club,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.  M.  D. 


A  Loose  Screw  Somewhere 

Dear  Public  Libraries: 

Here  is  a  "true  story"  too  good  to 
keep,  told  by  a  teacher  in  our  public 
schools  to  one  of  our  assistants.  She 
had  given  a  class  in  her  school  the 
subject  of  moths  to  study,  telling  them 
to  go  to  the  library  for  books  and  re- 
port what  they  learned.  One  boy  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  to  the  library 
for  a  book,  but  the  one  he  got  did  not 
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help  him  much.  The  teacher  asked 
what  book  he  borrowed,  and  he  replied, 
**Hints  to  moth-ers !"  I  have  not  learned 
who  was  responsible  for  his  getting  this 
valuable  work.  Reader. 

Addenda 

The  name  of  Minnie  M.  Oakley,  super- 
intendent of  branches  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public  library,  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  list  of  members  of  the  council 
elected  in  Pasadena  last  May.  Miss  Oak- 
ley has  long  been  an  effective  library 
worker  in  various  lines,  and  her  election 
to  the  council  is  not  only  a  well-deserved 
honor  for  her,  but  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  council  membership. 

Supplementary  Material 

Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

The  Jersey  City  public  library  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  American  Flag. 
For  some  time  past  the  library  has  pre- 
pared short  abstracts  on  various  sub- 
jects of  historic  or  local  interest  or  for 
special  occasions,  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  the  public  in  general.  These  papers 
have  been  compiled  from  the  standard 
authorities,  from  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles  and  from  various  sources 
often  difficult  of  access.  Usually  these 
abstracts  are  accompanied  by  short  lists 
of  books  relating  to  the  subject.  This 
extension  of  the  library's  work  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  public  and  by 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  and  has  been 
highly  commended  by  a  number  of 
prominent  educators. 

The  preparation  of  these  papers  was 
begun  originally  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  many  cases  of  finding  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  books  to  supply  the  demand  and 
in  other  instances  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  material  that  was  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  The  idea  met  with 
such  favor  that  the  work  was  extended 
and  a  large  number  of  subjects  have  now 
been  covered.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds 
and  cost  of  printing,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions only  mimeograph  copies  have  been 
made,  usually  giving  but  sufficient  num- 
ber to  supply  three  or  four  copies  for 
each   school,    these   being   passed   along 


from  class  to  class,  and  several  dozen  for 
use  in  our  reference  department.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  time  we  can  afford  to  print 
these  papers  in  larger  numbers  so  they 
can  be  distributed  more  freely. 

Several  have  been  printed  in  limited 
editions  and  distributed  in  this  way,  the 
one  on  the  Flag  being  the  most  recent. 
The  preparation  of  these  abstracts  entails 
much  time  and  labor,  but  from  the  high 
praise  that  they  have  received,  we  feel 
that  we  are  well  repaid. 

E.  E.  BuRDiCK,  Librarian. 

A  Cud  for  Publishers 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

"Rotten  pictures  and  they  spoiled  the 
whole  story,  so  I  took  them  all  out."  The 
above  caustic  legend,  penciled  in  a  firm 
hand  over  the  'Tist  of  illustrations"  in  a 
popular  novel,  was  found  recently  in  a 
public  library  book.  True  to  his  word, 
the  censor  had  collated  the  book  faith- 
fully, and  knifed  all  the  13  plates 
with  perfect  precision.  However  repre- 
hensible, as  an  act  of  mutilation,  such  a 
method  of  criticism  may  be  deemed,  will 
not  its  utter  ingenuousness  set  the  think- 
ing publisher  to  thinking  again  about  the 
illustrations  which  he  puts  into  his  books, 
particularly  novels?  Whereas  the  mar- 
ring of  good  stories  by  needless  and  in- 
appropriate pictures  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day comment,  the  novel-reader  will  have 
to  cudgel  his  wits  to  produce  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  piece  of  fiction,  of  re- 
cent years,  has  been  distinctly  improved 
by  the  artist's  touch. 

Robert  K.  Shaw. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Circulation  in  the  Small  Library 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

In  the  June  number  of  Public  Libra- 
ries we  noticed  the  excellent  record  of 
the  library  at  Wellington,  Ohio,  which 
has  8090  V.  and  a  circulation  per  capita 
of  7.47  V. 

We  have  5593  v.  in  the  public  library 
in  Warwick,  Mass.,  and  the  circulation 
for  1910  was  9.76  V.  per  capita.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  477. 

Clara  A,  Jones,  Librarian. 
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Public  Libraries  choice  in,  the  matter.    It  is  the  fulfilling 

MOMTNkv .  ncocrr  auoust  and  ■cptkmbkii  of  the  law  of  sclf-preservation. 

Library  Bureau Publishers         ^he  public  as  a  body  is  Served  at  a  very 

— trifling  cost  to  each  member — at  an  in- 

M.B.AHBIUI Editor  ^    .^     .       ,        .^     r      i.   .  •.  u  i.  .u 

finitesimal  part  of  what  it  would  cost  the 

Subscription $2  a  year  individual  to  provide  the  same  service 

Five  copies  to  one  library    -       -  ^Ip^^l  for  himself.    The  very  injustice  of  the 

Single  number 25  cents      .     ^.  ...  -^,  /        .... 

Foreign  subscriptions     -      -    $2.25  a  year  situation  calls  for  careful  considerauon 
at  an  early  date  before  the  problem  grows 

■ntored  aa seooBd-olaM  matter  May  17,  1800,  at  the  Post-  ,  ,    ,  «.,./.« 

oflee  at  Ghioaco,  111., under  aot  of  Marohs.  1897.  larger  and  becomcs  SO  solidined  as  not 

By  the  role*  of  the  banks  of  Ghioago   an  Bxchange  tO  yield   easily  tO  cloSe  analysis, 
ehaive  of  10  cents  is  made  on  all  onirof-town   oheoks  for  rr^*       r     x      <•  ^i^      i  i  •  i. 

no    and    under.     In  remitting  sabsoriptions,  therefore,  ihe   lact  Of  the  lOW  Salary   IS   perhaps 

ebeoks  on  New  York  or  Chicago  baBka   or  -post^ffloe  .  «  /v  «  . 

money  orders  should  be  sent.  ouc  that  cannot  be  atiected  cxcept  in  a 

When  a  change  of  address  is  orderod.  both  the  new  and  prOCCSS  of  cducation  and  deeper  appreci- 
the  old  address  must  be  given.   The  notice  should  be  sent  ..  .«  _^      r   .«        I'l.  t.      i 

two  weeks  before  the  change  Is  to  take  effect.  atlOn   On   the   part   of  the   library   SChoolS 

If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magaslne  dlsoon-  ^^  j    4.u^:-    •^•.rv^««^4.    ^^    4.u^:..    ^..4.«    :^    4.u^ 

tinned  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  and    tlieir    prOQUCt    01    tneir    QUty'  in    the 
effect  should  be  sent.    OMierwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con-  ^  «     x^  i*      x*  ^i     . 

tinuanoe  of  the  subscription  is  desired.  matter,  a  better  realization  that  an  in- 

Ooples  failinf  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  in  the  ^^^^j:^^^^^  i:u..«^:^^    ^^^  :,,«4.  ^.•i.  ^t  *.u^ 

malls,  wui  bedupiicated  without  charge  If  request  to  do  so  expenencecl  liorarian,  One  JUSt  OUt  OI  the 

is  received  within  80  days  after  publication.    Later  than  ,.t  i.       «     i  .  ^  «   i^        i    .t       « 

that  duplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  regular  rates  library  SChOOl,  haS  tO  eat  and  be  clothed 

and  lead  the  life  of  a  rational  human 

Pensions  for  library  workers — A  libra-  being  just  the  same  as  other  people-  But 
rian  who  was  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  a  library  not  very  long  ago 'made  a  Council,  for  the  League  of  Library  Com- 
plea  to  be  retained  on  the  payrolls  for  missions,  for  each  and  every  formal  or- 
one  year  longer  in  order  that  the  period  ganization  of  those  interested  in  libraries 
of  service  usually  required  by  pension  to  begin  to  discuss  and  investigate  the 
boards  might  be  attained,  thereby  making  ways  and  means  by  which  a  sentiment 
the  librarian  eligible  to  a  librarian's  pen-  in  favor  of  an  old-age  pension  for  libra- 
sion  if  there  ever  should  be  one.  rians  might  be  cultivated  to  the  point  of 
This  foresight  is  admirable,  but  the  de-  some  sort  of  action  on  the  part  of  library 
plorable  fact  that  there  is  no  librarian's  boards  of  setting  aside  an  apportionment 
pension  in  sight  detracts  somewhat  from  for  the  .purpose — to  the  point  of  action 
its  value.  When  one  sees  here  and  there,  on  the  part  of  the  medium  and  high-sal- 
with  growing  frequency,  a  librarian  who  aried  librarians  of  paying  tithes  of  their 
has  honestly  and  effectively  spent  a  life  income,  and  of  state  and  national  bodies 
in  the  service  of  a  public  institution  at  a  of  librarians  of  levying  a  per  cent  on  the 
wage  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  current  fees  and  dues  of  membership  for  a  libra- 
necessities  of  life,  much  less  for  laying  by  rians'  pension  fund  ? 
against  a  day  of  helplessness,  one  can  All,  some,  or  none  of  these  ideas  might 
but  be  concerned  about  the  time  when  be  feasible.  Discussion  and  investigation 
mortal  strength  will  no  longer  permit  of  will  show.  The  thhig  to  be  avoided  is 
the  daily  task  imposed  by  the  demands  of  neglect  of  so  great  a  duty  on  the  part  of 
public  service.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  those  who  should  take  hold  of  the  situa- 
no  one  is  compelled  to  serve  unless  he  tion  and  shape  it  in  accordance  with  jus- 
chooses — there  is  generally  little  if  any  tice  and  mercy  before  the  problem  be- 
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conies  so  large  that  it  will  also  become 
difficult. 

Library  organizations — Groups  of  libra- 
rians banded  together  by  various  ties 
have  been  meeting  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  past  several  months. 
The  records  of  proceedings  of  all  of  them 
show  a  growth  in  intellectual  strength 
and  compass  in  the  work  of  librarians 
themselves  and  a  wider  reach  in  the  af- 
fairs touching  the  work  of  public  service. 
The  work  of  other  people  along  similar 
lines,  presented  by  experts  in  the  various 
meetings,  was  always  a  topic  of  special 
interest.  The  programs  of  the  New 
England  meetings,  of  the  meetings  held 
in  New  Jersey,  in  Wisconsin,  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  of 
course  at  Pasadena,  all  showed  the  in- 
clusion of  persons  engaged  in  civic,  phil- 
anthropic, literary  and  formal  educa- 
tional work,  and  reports  of  these  meet- 
ings show  that  the  librarians  heard  them 
gladly,  responded  to  their  appeals,  and 
correlated  the  theory  of  library  service 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  in- 
terests represented.  All  around  one  may 
see  results  of  interest  awakened  by  these 
discussions. 

It  is  urged  sometimes  that  there  is  too 
great  multiplication  of  library  organiza- 
tions and  there  is  room  for  caution  in 
considering  this  phase  of  activity.  But 
as  time  shows  the  splendid  results  from 
their  meetings,  one  is  tempted  sometimes 
to  conclude  that  in  this  instance  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  Steady,  unselfish 
contribution  to  the  good  of  a  cause  helps 
oneself  to  grow  as  well  as  the  cause,  and 
in  the  end  advancement  in  every  direc- 
tion is  plainly  discerned.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  work  done  by  the  Chicago  library 
club.  Many  times,  a  dozen  years  ago, 
the  effort  to  arouse  public  and  profes- 
sional interest  in  the  library  situation  of 


the  community  was  so  often  blocked  by 
sheer  indifference  that  discouragement 
again  and  again  fell  on  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  members.  But  here  and  there, 
one  and  another  took  firmer  hold,  reached 
out  for  new  and  other  interests  until  the 
time  cam.e  when  the  library  question  over- 
topped all  others  in  the  public  mind.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
subsidence  of  interest,  but  even  so,  it  will 
never  sink  as  low  as  it  was  before  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
never  again  go  below  the  normal. 

Here  and  there  stands  the  immovable, 
the  selfish,  the  pessimist,  the  querulous,  in 
the  eager  active  throngs  that  throughout 
the  country  are  making  more  and  more 
the  library  activities  an  important  factor 
in  the  betterment  of  civic,  social,  educa- 
tional and  material  conditions,  but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  who,  having  *'seen  the 
gleam,"  are  striving  to  keep  the  library 
in  its  place  with  the  church  and  the  school 
as  the  triangular  base  of  intellectual  and 
moral  progress. 

Newspaper  pubiicity— Xot  far  from  the 
stage  of  action  of  the  indefatigable 
apostle  of  publicity,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  editorial  relating  to  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  state  library 
association  in  New  York  City  appeared. 
Its  breath  of  cordiality  must  be  a  sweet 
balm  of  welcome  to  the  visitors : 

The  new  library  is  not  the  only  attrac- 
tion; in  fact,  attractions  for  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  reading,  the  buying 
and  the  circulation  of  books  are  numerous 
to  an  embarrassing  degree  in  New  York 
City.  For  each  of  the  six  days  of  the  con- 
vention different  meeting  places  have  been 
chosen.  Publishers  and  book  sellers  will 
do  their  part,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  make 
the  librarians  feel  at  home.  The  mayor  of 
the  city,  the  presidents  of  the  three  leading 
institutions  of  higher  learning  will  offef 
welcome.      Noted    book    producers,    critics 
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and  consumers  will  be  on  hand  with  stimu- 
lating suggestions.  Librarians  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  New  York — and  we  appre- 
hend that  most  librarians  aren't — will  be 
provided  with  guides.  One  whole  day  will 
be  devoted  to  Brooklyn,  as  seen  from  auto- 
mobiles. 

It  looks  like  a  big  week. 


A  Correction 


A  regrettable  error  was  made  in  the 
report  of  the  travels  of  the  members  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  California,  as  given  in  the 
June  number  of  Public  Libraries.  The 
statement  was  made  that  the  delightful 
ride  from  San  Jose  to  Palo  Alto  was  en- 
joyed through  the  courtesy  of  the  San 
Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  was 
incorrect,  as  the  travelers  were  the  guests 
of  the  Stanford  library  club,  who  con- 
tributed the  ride  as  a  mark  of  their  pleas- 
ure in  having  the  librarians  visit  the  Stan- 
ford library.  This  correction  is  made 
that  the  wrong  impression  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  gratitude  of  the  travelers 
be  exercised  in  the  right  direction.  The 
hospitality  of  the  Library  club  at  the  uni- 
versity was  most  bounteous  and  this  addi- 
tional courtesy  calls  for  additional  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
ride  through  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 


Best  Book  Cards 

American   association   for   international 

conciliation 

The  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation,  of  which  Dr  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler  is  president,  is  a 
branch  of  Conciliation  Internationale, 
founded  and  still  under  the  presidency  of 
Baron  D'Estournelles  de  Constant. 

All  librarians  are  familiar  with  the 
American  association  through  its  two 
publications  which  are  sent  gratuitously 
to  libraries,  schools  and  persons  specially 
interested.  The  first  of  these  publica- 
tions is  a  monthly  periodical  called  /«- 
ternational  Conciliation,  each  number  of 
which  consists  of  an  article  by  a  well- 
known  writer  on  some  subject  of  inter- 
national   interest.      The    second    is     a 


monthly  bulletin  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles  dealing  with  interna- 
tional relations. 

Since  January,  igii,  the  association  has 
been  extending  the  scope  of  its  biblio- 
graphical publications  to  include  "best 
book"  cards,  issued  at  intervals  and  sent 
free  to  all  libraries  which  will  agree  to 
insert  them  in  their  public  card  cata- 
logs. The  first  card  issued  was  on  the 
Hague  Peace  conferences.  Accompanied 
by  a  return  post  card,  and  the  following 
explanation,  it  was  sent  to  a  selected  list 
of  libraries  : 

To  the  Librarian:  The  accompanying  card 
is  one  of  a  series  which  the  American  asso- 
ciation for  international  conciliation  is  issuing 
for  distribution  to  libraries.  The  cards  are 
intended  for  filing  in  public  card  catalogs, 
whether  or  not  the  books  noted  are  in  the 
library.  A  space  has  been  left  for  the  inserta- 
tion  of  call  numbers.  The  cards  will  all  relate 
to  the  general  subject  uf  international  rela- 
tions, under  such  headings  as  diplomacy,  arbi- 
tration, etc.,  and  will  be  revised  from  time  to 
time. 

Kindly  indicate  whether  or  not  you  wish  to 
receive  these  cards  by  filling  out  and  mailing 
the  inclosed  postal  card. 

About  400  libraries  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  receive  these  cards,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  1000  cards  is  printed  monthly.  At 
the  top  of  each  card  printed  in  red  ink 
is  the  subject.  The  body  of  the  card  is 
filled  with  from  three  to  five  titles  of 
books  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  biblio- 
grapher are  the  best  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  titles  are  annotated. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  cards  is 
to  bring  into  prominence  books  which 
tend  to  create  a  friendly  feeling  between 
citizens  of  differejit  nations.  By  the 
mere  act  of  inserting  these  cards  in  its 
public  card  catalog,  it  is  hoped  that  each 
library  may  bring  to  the  notice  of  many 
readers  the  best  books  on  a  subject  which 
is  demanding  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the  cards 
will  be  of  bibliographical  value  to  libra- 
rians. Any  library  which  is  not  now  re- 
ceiving these  cards  may  be  put  upon  the 
mailing  list  by  addressing  the  American 
Association  for  International  Concilia- 
tion,    Postoffice     Sub-Station    84,   New 
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York  City.  Suggestions  concerning  im- 
provements in  the  cards  themselves 
should  be  sent  to  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  as- 
sistant librarian,  Columbia  university, 
New  York  City. 

Appropriations  for  New  York  State 
Library 

A  report  having  gone  abroad  that  the 
appropriations  of  the  New  York  state  li- 
brary had  been  reduced,  an  inquiry  sent 
to  Mr  Wyer  brought  the  following  re- 
sponse : 

Our  regular  appropriations  for  the 
State  library  were  continued  as  usual, 
the  sum  total  being  slightly  increased.  A 
bill  passed  by  the  legislature  carrying  a 
large  special  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Dix,  not  because  of  any  opposition  to  the 
plan  on  the  part  of  either  legislature, 
governor  or  people,  but  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  our  building  was  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  furnish  a  safe  place 
to  put  the  books  when  we  bought  them. 
This  appropriation  will  be  forthcoming, 
perhaps  during  the  present  month,  for 
the  legislature  is  still  in  session,  possiblv 
not  before  the  next  session  in  January. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  the  library 
will  be  rebuilt  in  a  way  worthy  of  the 
Empire  State. 

Milwaukee    Public    Library 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what 
new  things  were  being  done  in  Mil- 
waukee public  library,  Librarian  Mc- 
Lenegan  writes : 

First  of  all,  the  last  legislature 
amended  our  civil  service  law  so  that 
expert  help  may  now  be  secured  from 
any  source  which  can  supply  it.  By 
the  terms  of  the  law,  the  library  board 
may  specify  what  help  is  expert,  and 
may  request  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion to  hold  an  examination,  either 
competitive  or  non-competitive,  em- 
bodying the  subjects  deemed  impor- 
tant. This  puts  it  within  the  power  of 
the  library  board,  practically,  to  select 
its  own  expert  help. 

Second,  during  the  present  autumn, 
a  training  class   in   library  work  will 


be  started,  giving  free  instruction  to 
those  who  desire  to  take  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination will  be  held.  Of  course,  the 
civil  service  examination  will  be  open 
to  all  who  desire  to  take  it,  but  the 
character  of  the  examination  will  be 
such  that  no  one  who  has  had  no  li- 
brary training  can  reasonably  expect 
to  go  on  the  eligible  list.  The  civil 
service  board  is  in  hearty  sympathy. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Milwaukee  pub- 
lic library  work  is  the  municipal  refer- 
ence library,  recently  started  •  with 
quarters  in  the  City  hall.  This  library 
is  created  as  a  branch  of  the  public 
library,  and  comes  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice rules.  The  librarian  of  the  munici- 
pal reference  library  is  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  librarian  of  the  public 
library,  and  no  political  influence  can 
reach  him.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  keep  this  library  away  from  all 
political  influence,  and  to  make  it  a 
bureau  of  research.  This  branch  of 
the  public  library  work  is  new,  and 
starts  out  with  fine  prospects.  Appro- 
priation is  ample  for  its  maintenance. 
Dr  Tiefenthaler,  the  librarian  in  charge, 
is  thoroughly  equipped  with  university 
training  and  training  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  reference  library,  and  Milwaukee 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  as- 
sistant reference  librarian  the  services 
of  Miss  Merrill,  a  graduate  of  Wis- 
consin university  and  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  school,  and  last  year  assistant 
in  the  Legislative  reference  library  of 
California.  The  Public  library  has 
made  some  excellent  additions  to  its 
staff,  in  the  persons  of  Sylvester  J. 
Carter,  of  the  New  York  state  library 
school,  who  has  charge  of  the  reference 
work;  Polly  Fenton,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Wis- 
consin library  school,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  in  the  cataloging  department 
of  the  Cincinnati  public  library,  who 
will,  on  October  i,  join  the  cataloging 
staff ;  and  Katherine  Williams,  recently 
graduated  from  the  Carnegie  school  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  will  join  the  staff  of 
the  Young  people's  department. 
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Easy  Reading  Lessons  in  Ido 
The  new  International  language 

I 

Sentences  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
Note — The  parenthetical  numbers  refer  to  the 
verses  from  which  the  sentences  are  taken.    The 
index  figures  refer  to  "Remarks"  which  follow. 

i)  En  la  komenco^  Deo  kreis  la  cielo° 
e  la  tero.  3)  EDeodicis:°  Esezlumo; 
ed  esis  lumo.  5)  E  Deo  nomizis^  la  lumo 
jorno/  e  la  tenebron-  Lu^  nomizis  nokto. 
7)  E  Deo  dicis:  Esez  expanso  meze  la 
aqui,  e  Lu  dividis  la  aqui  qui*  esis  sub  la 
expanso  de  ti  qui  esis  super  la  expanso. 
12)  E  la  tero  partiiris  grameno  e  herbo 
produktanta  semino  segiin  liia^  speco,"  e 
la  fruktifanta®  arboro.  21)  E  Deo  kreis 
granda  baleni,  ed  omna  vivanta  kreajo 
qua*  movas,  quin*  la  aqui  partiiris  abunde 
segun  lia^  speci,^  ed  omna  alizita^  ucelo.^ 
25)  E  Deo  facis  la  bestii  di  la  tero,  ed 
omna  ento  qua*  reptas.  2y)  E  Deo  kreis 
la  homo  segun  Lua^  propra  imajo,  segun 
la  imajo  di  Deo  Lu  kreis  lu  '^  masla  e 
femina  Lu  kreis  li.^  28)  E  Deo  bene- 
dikis  li  29)  e  dicis,  Yen,  Me^  donas  a 
vi^  omna  seminifanta®  herbo  qua*  esas 
sur  la  facio^  di  la  tota  tero  por  nutrivo.** 
31)  P]  Deo  vidis  omno  quon*  Lu  facis,° 
e  yen,  oF  esis  tre  bona.  E  la  vcspero  e 
la  mateno  esis  la  sisesma  dio.^ 

I)  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  3)  And  God  said, 
Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light. 
S)  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  night.  7)  And  God 
said,  Let  there  be  an  expanse  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  He  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the  expanse 
from  those  which  were  above  the  ex- 
panse. 12)  And  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  its 
kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit.  21) 
And  God  created  great  whales  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after 
their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl.  25) 
And  God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
and  everything  that  crcepeth.  27)  And 
God  created  man  in  I  lis  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  created  He  him ;  male 
and  female  created  He  them.  28)  And 
(lod  blessed  them  29)  and  said,  Jjehold, 


I  give  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  for  meat. 
31)  and  God  saw  everything  that  He 
had  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  sixth  day. 

General  Remarks — In  the  above  text,  the 
stressed  syllables  are  marked  in  all  words  of 
three  or  more,  and  in  some  of  two  syllables, 
not  because  the  Ido  rule  of  accentuation  offers 
any  difficulty,  but  to  guard  English  learners 
against  the  tendency  which  is  common  with 
them  of  transferring  the  irregular  accentua- 
tion of  English  to  the  international  language. 

The  Ido  grammar  aims  at  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity that  is  consistent  with  clearness  and 
ease  of  pronunciation.  Terminations  which 
occur  in  well-known  languages  are  utilized  so 
far  as  these  general  principles  will  permit. 
Thus  all  nouns  end  in  -o  in  the  singular,  in 
-i  in  the  plural.  All  adjectives  end  in  -a 
(unchangeable  in  the  nlural,  same  as  in  Eng- 
lish, but  may  be  elided,  when  euphony  per- 
mits). The  article  is  la  (unchangeable). 
There  is  no  indefinite  article.  All  derived 
adverbs  end  in  -e.  All  verbs  end  in  -aj  in  the 
present,  in  -is  in  the  past,  in  -ez  in  the  im- 
perative. The  active  participle  of  the  pres- 
ent ends  in  -ania,  the  passive  participle  of  the 
past  in  'iia.  La  blua  cielo,  the  blue  sky.  La 
mikra  uceli  kantas  gaye,  "the  little  birds  sing 
gaily."  Bona  (or,  with  elision  of  the  ending, 
Bon)  amiko  donis  a  me  ta  kantanta  (or 
kantant)  ucelo,  "a  good  friend  gave  me  that 
singing  bird."  La  libro  esas  bone  komposita, 
the  book  is  well  written    (composed). 

Special  Remarks — ^Dio,  day  of  24  hours; 
jorno,  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

'Ordinarily,  the  logical  word-order  governs, 
same  as  in  English:  Subject,  vejb.  direct  ob- 
ject, indirect  object.  When,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  or  literal  translation  from  some 
natural  language,  it  is  desired  to  place  the 
direct  object  before  the  subject,  the  direct 
object  receives  the  special  accusative  termina- 
tion -«. 

"Personal  pronouns: 

me,  I ;  plural  «f,  we ; 

(familiar)  tu,  thou;  plural  71,  ye; 

(polite)       vu,  you;  plural  vi,  you  people; 
Ju,  he,  she,  or  it;  plural  /i,  they. 

Lu  and  It  specify  no  sex  whatever,  which 
obviates  the  embarrassing  necessity  that  ex- 
sists  in  English  and  the  other  great  European 
languages  of  choosing  between  "he"  and 
"she,"  even  in  cases  where  the  sex  is  un- 
known or  in  doubt.  It  will  be  seen  how  much 
more  appropriate  is,  in  this  very  text,  the 
sexless  pronoun  Lu,  when  referring  to  God. 
than  the  English  "He."  The  sex  may,  how- 
ever, be  indicated  by  saying  ilu  or  (ordinar- 
ily) il  for  "he,"  clu  or  el  for  "she,"  olu  or  ol 
for  "it;"  the  respective  plurals  arc  iVi,  eli,  oli 
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The  personal  pronouns  my,  our,  etc,  arc  mea, 
nia;  tua,  vua,  via;  lua,  lia;  ilua,  elua,  o!ua, — 
ilia,  elia,  olia. 

*Qua,  who  (sin^lar),  qui,  who  (plural), 
quo^  what;  accusative,  quan,  quin,  quon. 

*C  sounds  always  like  "ts;"  hence  komenco 
=  ko-men-tso,  ci^lo  =  tsi-c-lo,  dicis  =  di-tsis, 
speco,  sped  =  spe-tso,  spe-tsi,  ucelo  =  u-tse-lo, 
facts  =  fa-tsis,  facio  =  fa-tsi-o.  All  other 
consonants  have  the  sound  that  is  most  com- 
mon in  English  (g  always  hard,  as  in  *'go"). 
The  vowels  have  the  ordinary  continental 
European  sounds. 

•The  suffix  if  forms  verbs  which  signify  to 
produce  something:  frukto,  fruit;  frukt-if-ar, 
to  bring  fruit;  semino,  seed;  scmin-if-ar,  to 
produce  seeds. 

'The  suffix  ir  forms  verbs  which  signify  to 
proWde  with  something:  alo,  wing;  al-is-ar, 
to  provide  with  a  wing  or  with  wings ;  al-iz- 
iia,  provided  with  wings;  frukt-is-ar,  to  pro- 
vide with  fruit;  noma,  name;  nom-iii-ar,  to 
provide  with  a  name. 

•The  suffix  fi'  forms  nouns  and  adjectives 
which  signify  what  can:  nutrar,  to  nourish; 
nutr-iv-a,  nutritive:  nutr-it'-o,  nutriment; 
produkt-ar,  to  produce;  produkt-iv-a,  pro- 
ductive. 

(Literature  and  further  information  on  Ido 
may  be  obtained  by  sendlnp  a  2-cent  stamp  to 
K.  F.  McPike.  723  East  42d  St.,  Chicago.) 


The  Decimal  Classification 
Seventh  edition 

We  have  said  it  before,  and  now  re- 
peat it,  that  however  much  opinions 
may  differ  on  details,  Mr  Dewey's 
fundamental  invention  of  the  Decimal 
classification  and  relative  index  is  a 
master-stroke.  We  may  swear  at  it 
for  bad  spots  and  for  logics  counted 
out  by  time  and  usage,  but  whoever 
has  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  its 
"relativ"  feature  will  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  this  trait  in  other  systems. 
It  permits  the  user  of  remembering 
wide  vistas  of  book  localities,  and  of 
late  years  it  has  developed  into  a 
source  of  an  international  library 
speech. 

The  new  edition — the  seventh — has 
received  some  expansion  indicative  of 
the  tendency  of  an  even  more  close 
classification.  This  development  is 
owing  in  some  degree  to  the  rapid 
g^rowth  of  American  libraries,  which 
results  from  an  increasing  demand 
upon  the  reference  resources.    Nothing 


will  stop  this  development,  which  will 
continue  until  the  various  portions  of 
the  D.  C.  have  been  adequately  elab- 
orated. We  may  not  always  bear  in 
mind  that  this  elaboration  has  been  go- 
ing on  constantly,  while  the  use  of 
the  scheme  has  been  growing,  but  in 
criticizing,  as  well  as  in  appreciating, 
we  need  be  reminded  that  an  expan- 
sion and  an  adjustment  is  still  con- 
stantly going  on.  The  form  of  publi- 
cations changes  with  the  growth  of 
new  ideas  and  with  new  combinations 
of  subjects.  These  will  become  cry- 
stallized in  a  tentative  use,  afterwards 
in  a  definite  proposition.  We  think, 
however,  that  Mr  Dewey  is  justified 
in  regarding  the  ground  work  of  the 
schedules  as  fixed  forever. 

The  new  edition  contains  the  follow- 
ing important  expansions  and  altera- 
tions : 
013  (Bibliography  of  special  classes  of 

authors.) 
020  (Library  economy.) 
070  (Journalism.) 

136  (Mental  characteristics,  including 
a  very  useful  elaboration  of  the 
subject  of  child  study,) 
355-359  (Military  science.) 
370  (Education:   incl.    370-379,    Elab- 
orate    subdivision     for     special 
topics.) 
540-546  (Chemistry;  timely  expansion 
for  new   subjects,  especially  in 
theoretical  chemistry.) 
610-619  (Medicine;    particularly    610- 
612 — Generalities,    A  n  a  t  o  m  y, 
Physiology' — which      have      re- 
ceived a  very  elaborate  develop- 
ment.) 
620  (Engineering;    620-623    have    be- 
come elaborately  subdivided.) 
640  (Domestic  economy:  partly  recon- 
structed,  and   elaborated   in   all 
the  subdivisions.) 
800-890  (Literature;      minor      expan- 
sions.) 
The  900S  (History,  Geography;  minor 
expansions.) 
The  'index   has    been    completely    re- 
written.    Its   plan  remains  unaltered, 
but    its    scope    has    been    immensely 
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broadened.  As  an  index  of  subjects, 
even  apart  from  the  classification,  it  is 
important  for  numerous  purposes. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
much  co-operation  enters  into  the 
work  of  expanding  and  adjusting  these 
schedules.  The  revisions  of  special 
subjects  emanating  from  the  Brussels 
institute  have  been  utilized,  and  sug- 
gestions have  been  received  from  a 
number  of  general  and  special  libraries 
here  and  abroad. 

It  also  is  but  fitting  to  follow  Mr 
Dewey's  precedent  in  appreciating  with 
commendation  the  untiring  vigilance 
of  Miss  Seymour  as  managing  editor  of 
the  D.  C. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  repeat  the  often-heard  admonition: 
Read  the  introduction.  Read  it,  even 
though  you  may  be  a  real  or  a  func- 
tionating authority  on  classification! 
We  have  reread  it  over  again  with  de- 
cided profit  to  ourselves. 

The  seventh  edition  of  the  D.  C.  is 
published  by  the  Forest  press,  Lake 
Placid  club,  Essex  county,  New  York. 

The  constructive  work  in  many  de- 
partments of  the  classification  sched- 
ules is  steadily  continuing. 

Simplified  spelling  has  been  used 
throughout.  We  agree  with  Mr  Dewey 
that  the  antediluvian  spelling  of  the 
English  language  calls  for  an  adjust- 
ment, and  we  feel  already  that  the  key 
to  the  situation  lies  in  a  change  of 
nothing  but  habit.  It  may  still  be  a 
kind  of  Richard  Strauss  music  to  spell 
our  organ  of  joy  and  sorrow  thus: 
hart,  with  a  cross-reference:  •  Heart, 
see  hart,  but  ere  the  thing  is  accom- 
plished we  may  calmly  write  hlud  for 
blood.  Like  aeronautics,  it  is  a  matter 
of  adjustment.  J.  C.  B. 


Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with 
it  .  .  .  you  have  done  what  you 
could :  some  blunders  and  absurdities 
crept  in ;  forget  them  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Tomorrow  is  a  new  day;  you  shall  be- 
gin it  well  and  serenely  and  with  too  high 
a  spirit  to  be  encumbered  with  your  old 
nonsense. — Emerson. 


Conference  of  Law  Librarians  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

The  conference  of  law  librarians  at 
Pasadena,  though  smaller  than  usual,  was 
most  gratifying,  showing  an  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  association  on  the  part 
of  many  who  had  never  attended  the 
meetings  before. 

Among  the  valuable  papers  presented 
was  one  on  Ohio  Reports  by  ex-President 
Feazel  of  Cleveland ;  also  Vaseline  treat- 
ment of  leather  bindings,  by  Dr  Wire. 
O.  J.  Field,  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
made  two  contributions  to  the  program, 
one  being  the  history  and  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  other  a 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  Latin-American  laws.  There 
was  an  interesting  report  on  the  reprint- 
ing of  session  laws,  showing  what  states 
had  undertaken  the  work,  how  far  the 
work  had  been  completed,  and  what  states 
are  contemplating  reprinting.  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  association  that  such 
work  be  encouraged. 

The  National  Legislative  RefeYencc 
Service,  which  started  in  1910.  was  not 
continued  during  the  present  year  on  ac- 
count of  a  lack  of  subscribers.  The 
joint  committee  with  the  National  asso- 
ciation of  State  libraries  was  continued, 
with  instructions  to  do  what  is  possible 
to  make  the  service  permanent. 

Other  papers  and  reports  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Law  and  legislative  library  conditions 
in  Texas ;  The  use  of  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards  by  law  libraries;  Training  of 
law  librarians  in  library  work;  Bibliog- 
raphy of  bar  association  proceedings. 

The  association  recorded  a  protest 
against  the  custom  in  the  federal  courts 
of  charging  fees  for  copies  of  opinions. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  matter  later. 

The  resignation  of  Gilson  G.  Glasier  as 
editor  of  the  Index  was  reported.  Suit- 
able resolutions  were  passed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  George  S.  Godard,  State  li- 
brarian of  Connecticut;  vice-presidents, 
Frederick  W.  Schenck,  Law  librarian, 
L'nivcrsity    of    Chicago;    Gertrude    E. 
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Woodward,  Law  librarian,  University 
of  Michigan;  secretary,  Franklin  O. 
Poole,  librarian  of  the  Association  of  the 
bar  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  treasurer, 
E.  Lee  Whitney,  assistant  librarian,  Ver- 
mont state  library.  Members  of  execu- 
tive committee :  Gilson  G.  Glasier,  State 
librarian  of  Wisconsin;  Ethelbert  O.  S. 
Scholcfield,  Legislative  librarian  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia ;  Thomas  W.  Robinson,  li- 
brarian, Los  Angeles  county  law  library. 


A  Summer  Library  Conference 

The  Summer  library  conference, 
conducted  by  the  Wisconsin  free  li- 
brary commission  at  Madison,  July 
12-26,  attracted  widespread  interest. 
The  nature  of  the  conference  made  it 
the  first  of  its  kind.  It  diflfered  from 
a  summer  school  in  library  training, 
since  no  formal  technical  instruction 
was  offered,  and  also  from  library  as- 
sociation meetings,  because  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  program  extending  over 
two  weeks,  and  the  definitely  instruc- 
tional aim  of  many  of  the  lectures,  and 
because  of  the  absence  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  of  distracting  busi- 
ness and  reports.  The  success  of  the 
conference  was  assured  by  the  attend- 
ance and  interest  of  a  large  company 
of  library  workers  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  neighboring  states.  The  official 
registration  of  attendants  was  167. 
Twelve  states,  including  Wisconsin, 
were  represented,  and  56  of  Wiscon- 
sin's libraries  sent  delegates,  a  num- 
ber being  represented  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs. 

The  features  of  the  program  were 
g-rouped  around  four  main  topics,  upon 
which  the  discussions  centered — 
namely,  administration,  extension  and 
publicity,  children's  work,  and  book 
selection. 

A  series  of  talks  was  given  by  speak- 
ers of  note  on  questions  of  the  day, 
interpretative  of  modern  thought.  An 
effort  was  made  by  this  means  to  con- 
nect modern  living  thought  and  action 
with  the  librarian's  work  and  prove  the 
necessity  of  knowing  these  vital  things 
in  order  to  render    better    and    more 


efficient  service.  In  this  series  the  fol- 
'  lowing  addresses  were  given :  The 
Wisconsin  idea  in  economic  thought, 
Dr  Charles  McCarthy,  librarian  of  the 
Wisconsin  Legislative  reference  li- 
brary; Business  efficiency.  Prof.  Ste- 
phen W.  Gilman,  of  the  tjniversity  of 
Wisconsin,  who  treated  especially  of 
personal  efficiency  and  made  close  con- 
nection with  library  work;  Lectures 
for  libraries,  J.  J.  Pettijohn,  of  the 
University  extension  department;  Our 
debt  to  society,  T.  C.  Richmond  of 
Madison;  Labor  legislation,  emphasiz- 
ing recent  advances  and  especially  the 
enactments  of  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture on  workingmen's  compensation 
and  hours  for  women.  Prof.  John  R. 
Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; Meaning  of  social  service,  Hon. 
W.  H.  Hatton,  chairman  of  the  Wis- 
consin free  library  commission ;  In- 
itiative and  referendum,  Hon.  H.  L. 
Ekern,  Insurance  commissioner  for 
Wisconsin;  Taxation  problems  of  the 
20th  century,  Hon.  J.  B.  Winslow, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme court;  Civic  improvement, 
George  E.  Hooker,  secretary  of  the 
City  club  of  Chicago;  The  changing 
Chinese,  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin ;  The  social  evil, 
George  J.  Kneeland,  director  of  inves- 
tigation. Vice  commission  of  Chicago; 
Magazines  and  the  making  of  public 
opinion,  W.  H.  Kittle,  secretary,  board 
of  Normal  regents  of  Wisconsin,  and 
The  librarian's  opportunity.  Rev.  F. 
M.  Sheldon,  field  secretary  for  Wis- 
consin Congregational  churches. 

Problems  of  administration  were 
considered  during  the  opening  days. 
The  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
municipality  was  treated  by  Mr  Dud- 
geon, secretary  of  the  commission.  Li- 
brary finances  and  the  budget  were 
the  subjects  of  a  general  conference, 
which  was  opened  by  Louis  J.  Bailey 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
per  cent  of  taxation  needed  for  sup- 
port. A  lecture  on  the  government  and 
service  of  libraries,  outlining  the  rela- 
tion of  trustees,  librarian  and  assistants 
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was  given  by  Miss  McCollough,  of  the 
Wisconsin  commission,  and  followed 
by  a  general  discussion.  Miss  Stearns, 
of  the  commission,  gave  an  inspiring 
address  on  The  library  militant. 
A  paper  on  the  workingmen's  branch, 
by  Charles  E,  Rush  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
awakened  much  interested  discussion. 

One  day  in  this  group  was  devoted 
to  Civic  work.  Will  L.  Finch  of  Chi- 
cago, editor  of  Tozvn  Development,  ad- 
dressed the  conference  on  Civic  ad- 
vancement. Miss  van  Buren  of  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  described,  in  a  talk  on 
Children  as  civic  workers,  the  results 
that  could  be  accomplished  through 
the  children  to  further  this  cause. 

Saturday,  July  ij,  was  A.  L.  A.  day 
at  the  conference.  Mrs  Elmendorf  was 
present  and  spoke  briefly.  Mr  Utley 
gave  an  address  on  The  national  li- 
brary association  as  a  national  helper. 
Miss  Ahern's  paper  was  on  the  need 
of  balance  in  library  work,  and 
strongly  impressed  her  hearers.  Miss 
Baldwin,  of  the  Minnesota  commission, 
spoke  on  the  Commission  and  the 
local  library,  and  gave  a  broad  idea  of 
what  a  library  commission  stands  for. 

The  second  group,  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  Extension  and  publicity, 
opened  with  a  series  of  illustrated  lec- 
tures by  Mr  Legler  on  Social  signifi- 
cance of  the  modern  library  movement. 

Mrs  Elmendorf  gave  her  delightful 
paper  on  The  children's  right  to  poetry, 
and  also  spoke  on  the  Librarian's  place 
and  power.  Miss  Tyler,  of  the  Iowa 
Commission,  in  a  lecture  on  An  experi- 
ment in  extension,  described  the  new 
system  of  township  libraries  which  is 
proving  so  successful  in  that  state.  Miss 
van  Buren's  two  talks  on  The  library 
as  a  social  center  proved  most  sug- 
gestive. 

A  special  discussion  on  University 
extension  work  was  led  by  Frank  A. 
Hutchins,  of  that  department  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  Miss  Scott,  of  the  same  de- 
partment, and  Miss  Imhoff,  of  the  Leg- 
islative reference  library.  The  li- 
brarians   present    stated    freely    how 


they  had  been  able  to  use  these 
agencies  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
many  helps  and  hints  were  given  for 
the  future. 

Children's  work  formed  the  subject 
for  three  days'  study.  Mrs  Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen,  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  education,  was  secured  as 
leader.  Her  four  lectures  were  most 
enjoyable  and  suggestive  in  every  re- 
spect. The  lectures  were  on  Fairy 
tales — old  and  new.  Hero  tales,  Nature 
stories  and  myths,  and  The  realistic 
story.  Mrs  Thorne-Thomsen  also  con- 
ducted a  story-hour  symposium,  giv- 
ing hints  as  to  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  story  hour  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  selections  of  stories.  Stories 
were  told  by  a  number  of  children's  li- 
brarians, as  examples  of  different  types 
for  children  of  varying  ages. 

Work  with  clubs  and  reading  circles 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Dousman  of 
Milwaukee.  Hints  as  to  the  best  way 
to  organize  these  in  the  libraries  of 
the  state  were  given.  One  day  was 
especially  devoted  to  Library  work 
with  schools.  The  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  C.  P.  Cary,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  Wis- 
consin, who  made  the  point  of  neces- 
sity for  teaching  pupils  to  use  the  pub- 
lic library  during  their  school  course 
that  they  might  acquire  the  library 
habit  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  Prac- 
tical systems  of  library  instruction  in 
schools  were  described  by  Miss  Smith 
of  Madison  and  Mrs  Clough  of  Port- 
age. 

The  conference  closed  with  three 
days  devoted  to  Book  selection,  includ- 
ing lectures  by  Dr  Thwaites  on  His- 
torical publications  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  on  General  principles  of 
book  selection  by  Miss  McCollough, 
followed  by  a  conference  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  new  books.  One  day  was 
especially  devoted  to  selection  of  docu- 
ments, and  talks  were  given  by  Miss 
Imhoff,  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
library  on  Overlooked  material  in  pub- 
lic documents,  and  by  Miss  Carpenter, 
of  the  Commission  staff,  on  Wisconsin 
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dcxuments.  Exhibits  of  helpful  ma- 
terial were  shown  with  each  lecture. 
Selection  of  fiction  was  suggestively 
dealt  with  by  Miss  Bascom,  followed 
by  a  conference  on  the  fiction  problem 
in  libraries,  which  was  opened  by  Miss 
Turvill,  of  the  Commission  staff.  An- 
•other  day  was  devoted  to  selection  of 
periodicals,  with  lectures  by  Mr  Kittle 
and  Miss  Hazeltine.  Miss  Van  Valk- 
enburg  read  a  paper  on  Book  review- 
ing, and  made  a  plea  for  simplification 
of  technical  routine.  The  conference 
closed  with  Rev.  F.  M.  Sheldon's  ad- 
dress on  The  librarian's  opportunity. 

A  special  point  was  made  of  exhibits 
during  the  conference,  both  instruc- 
tional and  artistic.  Each  day  illustra- 
tive material  in  connection  with  the 
special  topics  discussed  was  posted  for 
examination.  A  special  exhibit  of  rep- 
resentative pictures  for  decorative  and 
educational  use  was  arranged  in  the 
school  rooms,  and  proved  most  sug- 
gestive and  helpful.  This  exhibit  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Carpenter,  of  the 
Commission  staff,  in  connection  with 
her  talk  on  the  use  of  pictures  in  li- 
braries. Exhibits  of  several  hundred 
new  books,  a  children's  model  library, 
fine  editions  of  standard  novels,  library 
work  with  school,  books  for  holidays 
and  for  debates,  and  a  clipping  collec- 
tion, attracted  special  attention.  Mimeo- 
graphed outlines  for  the  instructional 
lectures  and  lists  of  addresses  were 
furnished  to  save  the  listeners'  time. 

Special  conferences  were  a  feature 
of  the  meeting.  All  in  attendance  were 
requested  to  notify  the  instructors  in 
each  subject  should  they  desire  spe- 
cial help.  Many  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity,  and  help  was  given 
in  nearly  every  subject  covered  by  the 
curriculum  of  the  Library  school.  The 
afternoons  were  devoted  to  these  con- 
ferences, which  were  attended  by 
groups  numbering  from  one  or  two  to 
thirty  or  more.  The  hearty  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
Madison  free  library  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  meetings. 

The  social  side  was  not  neglected. 


but  efforts  were  made  that  all  might 
become  acquainted.  A  delightful  gar- 
den party  was  given  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Carpenter  on  one  evening.  Two 
picnics  were  planned  for  those  attend- 
ing the  sessions.  Dr  and  Mrs  Thwaites 
and  Mr  and  Mrs  Dudgeon  extended 
invitations  to  visit  their  country  homes 
for  these  gatherings.  A  happy  com- 
pany of  100  attendend  one,  and  60  an- 
other. On  one  evening  a  dramatic 
reading  of  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "The 
devil's  disciple,"  was  given  by  local 
readers.  It  was  greatly  enjoyed  and 
illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  possi- 
bilities that  the  librarian  has  of  using 
her  assembly  hall  for  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment. 

It  is  felt  that  the  unity  of  library 
work  in  Wisconsin  will  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  this  conference. 

M.  E.  H. 


Library  Week  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  and  Michigan  library  asso- 
ciations held  a  joint  meeting  September 
2-8,  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  with  Hotel 
Breakers  as  headquarters.  Situated  as  it 
is  in  a  beautifully  wooded  strip  of  land,  it 
forms  an  ideal  spot  for  the  blending  of 
rest  and  conference.  A  large  attendance 
from  both  states  and  outside  was  present. 

The  sessions  opened  on  Saturday  even- 
ing with  an  illustrated  lecture  by  T.  W. 
Koch,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  on  **The  modem  library  move- 
ment." Mr  Koch  gave  in  rapid  succes- 
sion views  of  some  of  the  old  world  li- 
braries like  the  Vatican,  the  Bodleian  and 
the  British  museum,  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  library  administration  from  the 
days  of  chained  books  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  lecture  was  followed  by  a 
reception,  with  about  100  librarians  in  at- 
tendance. On  Sunday  evening  the  mem- 
bers gathered  in  the  .music  room  of  the 
hotel  for  an  hour  of  song. 

The  session  reopened  Monday  morn- 
ing with  a  talk  by  Edward  L.  Tilton  of 
New  York  City  on 

The   architecture   of  the   small    library 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  of  what 
not  to  do  and  what  is  advisable  in  li- 
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brary  architecture.  Mr  Tilton  has  de- 
signed a  number  of  library  buildings 
throughout  the  country  and  has  acted  in 
an  advisory  capacity  in  planning  Carne- 
gie buildings.  In  referring  to  the  '*Dis- 
sertation  on  roast  pig,"  where  Charles 
Lamb  relates  that  the  Chinaman  deemed 
it  necessary  to  burn  down  his  house 
whenever  he  wanted  roast  pork,  Mr  Til- 
ton  remarked  that  he  might  recommend 
the  burning  down  of  some  library  build- 
ings without  thereby  intending  to  * 'roast" 
any  librarian,  since  the  structures  recom- 
mended for  destruction  are  mainly  those 
which  have  been  propagated  by  commit- 
tees who  have  failed  to  admit  a  librarian 
to  their  councils,  but  have  conspired  with 
an  architect  to  glorify  themselves.  To 
succeed,  he  maintains,  it  is  necessary  to 
start  with  a  competent  librarian  and 
evolve  through  him  and  the  architect  a 
building  planned  for  its  destination,  to 
hold  books  and  readers.  The  building 
should  be  graceful,  but  expressive  of  its 
functions  and  explanatory  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

The  following  computations  have  been 
made  of  the  cost  of  a  building  in  rela- 
tion to  its  seating  capacity  for  readers 
and  to  its  volume  capacity:  Allowing 
30  sq.  ft.  floor  space  to  each  reader  as 
full  capacity  in  rooms  allotted  to  reading 
and  reference  purposes,  then  $500  per 
reader  should  easily  cover  the  cost  of  an 
average  suitable  building  and  permit  the 
inclusion  of  a  lecture  room  and  all  the 
necessary  elements  and  accessories.  The 
cost  of  housing  books  varies  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  volume,  the  former  where 
stack  construction  and  wall  shelving  in 
reading  room  is  used,  the  latter  if  the 
open  shelf  and  wall  shelving  is  adopted. 
The  first  type  of  shelving  brings  the  book 
to  the  reader;  the  second,  the  reader  to 
the  book. 

In  its  new  public  library  building.  New 
York  pays  for  a  monument  as  well  as  a 
library,  for  •these  nine  million  dollar 
houses,  all  told  in  stacks  and  rooms,  only 
four  and  one-half  million  volumes  That 
is,  four  and  one-half  million  dollap  might 
have  suflSced  for  a  good  working  library, 
the  other  four  and  one-half  million  dol- 


lars  having   been    spent   on   the   monu- 
mental features  of  the  building. 

When,  therefore,  a  building  costs  $2 
for  every  volume  housed  therein  the  cost 
of  maintenance  averages  about  40c  per 
volume,  making  a  total  of  $240,  on  which 
the  interest  per  annum  at  5  per  cent  is 
I2C,  which  represents  the  minimum  aver- 
age annual  expense  of  each  book  upon 
the  shelves.  In  other  words,  25,000  v. 
will  require  a  $50,000  building.  Add  for 
expenses  of  land,  maintenance  and  sala- 
ries $10,000,  making  a  total  of  $60,000, 
the  interest  on  which  is  $300  or  12c  per 
volume  as  a  minimum. 

The  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  a  building 
thoroughly  fireproofed  throughout,  in- 
cluding floors  and  roofs  and  faced  with 
stone  or  even  marble,  can  be  brought  to 
30C,  and  including  stacks  and  equipment 
to  35c.  A  non-fireproof  brick  and  terra 
cotta  building  well  furnished  would  be 
20C  to  25c  and  in  some  cases  a  little  im- 
der  20c.  Of  the  total  appropriation  it  is 
well  to  allow  about  80  per  cent  for  the 
building  and  20  per  cent  for  equipment, 
fees,  etc.   . 

The  location  of  branch  buildings  is  best 
determined  by  conditions  geographical, 
topographical  or  racial,  and  the  cost  of 
the  building  may  be  reckoned  at  $2  per 
capita.  A  city  of  about  300,000  popula- 
tion and  covering  an  area  of  30  sq.  miles 
would  require  a  total  of  seven  branches. 

Mr  Tilton  then  elaborated  a  few  prin- 
ciples of  design,  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  for  an  artistic  result  the  parts  of  the 
plan  as  well  as  the  facade  should  be  ar- 
ranged to  produce  charm  and  **scale."  A 
large  room  should  be  preceded  by  a 
smaller  compartment  or  one  of  differing 
shape  and  proportions  and  the  direction 
of  the  axes  of  two  connecting  rooms  may 
well  be  differently  orientated.  The  es- 
sence of  architectural  art  consists  in  good 
planning.  In  design  one  part  should  pre- 
dominate or  be  made  to  appear  to  do  so. 
Simplicity,  the  most  difficult  quality  to 
attain,  gives  the  best  result.  Flowers, 
around  the  base  of  a  building  soften  the 
hard  line  produced  by  the  intersection  of 
the  horizontal  plane  of  the  ground  with 
the  vertical  plane  of  the  building.     This 
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idea  is  admirably  exemplified  by  the 
Woodland  branch  at  Cleveland.  The  ar- 
chitecture should  grow  richer  as  it  goes 
upward,  blossoming  into  the  frieze  and 
cornice.  The  planning  should  be  done 
from  within  outward,  arranging  the  in- 
terior to  satisfy  the  librarian's  needs  first 
and  finishing  the  exterior  to  suit  the 
purse. 

In  order  to  eliminate  objectionable 
radiators  from  the  reading  rooms  it  is 
pof'ble  to  arrange  the  pipe  coils  back  of 
wall  shelving  with  the  registers  at  the 
bottom  of  cases.  In  lighting  the  library 
the  area  of  window  glass  should  equal 
20  per  cent  of  the  floor  area.  Skylights 
may  be  used  to  help  in  reaching  this  per- 
centage. They  should  be  in  the  north 
slope  of  the  roof  or,  if  roof  be  flat,  should 
be  of  the  saw-tooth  form  to  prevent  the 
sun  striking  directly  in  and  to  avoid 
shadows.    Reflected  light  is  the  best. 

Mr  Tilton  felt  that  the  ideal  to  strive 
for  is  to  make  the  building,  its  setting  and 
its  decoration  all  serve  as  educational  fac- 
tors, to  instruct  by  beauty  of  line,  form 
and  color,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
hooks  on  the  shelves  to  develop  receptive 
ininds. 

Henry  M.  Utley  of  Detroit,  "father  of 
Michigan  libraries,"  opened  the  discus- 
sion of  this  paper.  He  said  that  there 
was  a  fashion  in  library  buildings  as  well 
as  in  other  matters.  What  meets  the 
needs  of  present-day  library  requirements 
may  be  entirely  inadequate  10  or  15  years 
hence,  and  so  he  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  using  money  for  monumental  libraries. 
He  advocated  more  modest  expenditures 
for  small  library  buildings.  The  present 
fashion  of  small  library  buildings  is 
stereotyped.  Certain  things  are  expected 
and  planned  for.  The  buildings  are  usu- 
ally rectangular  in  shape,  with  a  lecture 
room  in  the  basement,  adult  reading  room 
on  one  side  and  reading  room  for  chil- 
dren on  the  other,  while  the  stack  room 
occupies  the  rear.  Shelving  along  the 
walls  makes  the  books  accessible  to  the 
readers :  hence  there  is  very  little  chance 
for  originality  or  variation  in  planning. 
He  urged  the  librarian,  however,  to  assert 
herself  in  planning  the  arrangements  of 


the  interior  of  the  building.  She  should 
insist  upon  having  suitable  rooms  for  her 
own  convenience  and  use,  and  proper 
work  rooms.  There  should  also  be  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  the  library 
staff,  such  as  rest  rooms,  lunch  rooms 
and  lockers. 

Mrs  Anna  M.  McDonnell  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  warned  librarians  and  trustees 
against  accepting  gifts  of  memorial  li- 
braries, where  they  are  memorials  and 
little  else.  It  is  also  advisable  to  refuse 
gifts  of  books  which  cannot  be  made  use 
of. 

Anna  L.  Morse  of  Youngstown,  O., 
who  claims  to  have  the  greatest  little  li- 
brary in  the  United  States,  then  spoke  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  had  been  met 
and  overcome  in  the  building  of  the 
Youngstown  public  library. 
The  A.  L.  A. 

George  B.  Utley,  secretary  of  the 
American  library  association,  spoke  in- 
formally on  "What  the  A.  L.  A.  stands 
for."  By  working  together  duplication 
of  work  is  avoided  and  all  effort  counts 
for  something.  The  A.  L.'  A.  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It  lives  only  to  serve  li- 
brarians. It  does  not  care  to  do  inde- 
pendent work,  but  to  make  the  work  of 
librarians  more  efficient.  Although  the 
headquarters  are  in  Chicago,  that  does  not 
represent  the  field  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  for 
every  library  is  a  branch  and  every  mem- 
ber a  part  of  the  association.  The  of- 
ficers are  merely  the  mouthpieces.  The 
larger  the  association  the  more  beneficial 
it  can  be  to  its  members  and  the  more  it 
can  accomplish  in  forward  movements. 
It  is  a  growing  organization.  Its  aim 
is  to  advance  library  work  steadily  and 
keep  it  on  a  firm  foundation  which  will 
not  have  to  be  remade  in  the  future. 

The  most  important  question  now  be- 
fore the  association  is  the  affiliation  of 
state  library  associations.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to 
consider  such  an  affiliation  and  to  make 
inquiries  among  the  various  state  asso- 
ciations reported  at  the  midwinter  meet- 
ing of  ig:o  held  in  Chicago  that  every 
state  whic'i  had  reported  was  in  favor  of 
this  movement. 
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The  association  is  anxious  to  increase 
its  membership  and  the  dues  are  so  low 
as  not  to  bar  anyone  from  joining.  The 
funds  thus  secured  are  used  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  national  work.  The 
association  aims  especially  to  help  the 
small  library,  as  the  larger  libraries  have 
greater  facilities  for  helping  themselves. 
One  of  the  principal  things  the  associa- 
tion stands  for  is  professional  dignity. 
By  adding  dignitv  to  the  office  the  li- 
brarian acquires  influence  and  a  feeling 
of  responsibility. 

Monday  evening  a  paper  by  Elizabeth 
R.  Kellogg  on  the  "Function  of  the  spe- 
cialized art  museum  library"  was  read. 
As  librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  art  museum 
Miss  Kellogg  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
museum  and  it  is  her  experience  that  the 
former  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  library  shapes  and  interprets 
the  collections  and  aids  in  classifying  and 
cataloging  them.  As  prompt  and  free 
access  is  necessary  the  library  must  be 
for  reference  only. 

Library  equipment 

Linda  A.  Eastman,  vice-librarian  of 
the  Cleveland  public  library,  gave  a 
stereopticon  lecture  on  "Library  equip- 
ment." She  first  discussed  the  fitting  up 
of  temporary  quarters,  where  the  equip- 
ment should  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible. 
In  fitting  up  a  new  building  the  floor  and 
its  covering  are  of  great  importance.  The 
three  essential  qualities  are  that  they  may 
be  easily  cleaned,  are  sanitary  and  noise- 
less.  Marble,  tile  and  cement  are  good 
for  vestibules  and  toilet  rooms,  while 
rubber  tile,  cork  tile  and  cork  carpet  are 
good  for  the  other  rooms.  A  telephone 
booth  should  be  in  every  library.  Turn- 
stiles should  be  omitted  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

In  library  fittings,  permanence,  service 
and  beauty  are  to  be  considered.  Oak  is 
the  most  satisfactory  wood  to  use,  while 
mahogany  is  to  be  avoided.  The  placing 
of  the  furniture  is  an  important  question. 
The  delivery  desk  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  allow  supervision  of  the  entire 
room.  In  a  small  library  stacks  are  un- 
desirable, although  it  is  well  to  plan  for 


extension.  Wall  shelving  is  almost  indis- 
pensable in  a  reference  department  or  an 
open  access  room. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  heat- 
ing is  to  have  the  pipes  behind  the  wall 
cases  and  under  window  seats. 

Miss  Eastman  showed  views  of  various 
types  of  furniture  desirable  for  libraries 
and  gave  many  helpful  suggestions  as  to 
what  kinds  are  suitable  for  specific  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Miss 
Eastman  recommended  that  delivery 
desks  be  higher  than  the  surrounding 
tables,  in  order  to  afford  better  super- 
vision. 

When  asked  as  to  what  sort  of  a  build- 
ing could  be  erected  with  $10,000,  Mr 
Tilton  said  it  would  be  a  one-room  struc- 
ture measuring  about  twenty-five  by  fifty 
feet.  A  small  screen  would  serve  to  form 
a  vestibule,  while  librarian's  office,  work 
rooms,  reading  room,  etc.,  could  be  made 
by  properly  placing  the  shelving. 

Mr  Brett  emphasized  the  fact  that 
other  conveniences  in  the  library  should 
not  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  have  a  good 
lecture  room. 

Library  institutes 

Miss  G.  M.  Walton,  of  the  Ypsilanti 
normal  college  library,  opened  the  Tues- 
day morning  meeting  with  a  report  on 
Michigan  institutes.  She  gave  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  library  institutes, 
beginning  with  the  first  one  held  in  In- 
dianapolis in  1896,  at  the  instance  of  Miss 
Ahem,  followed  by  institutes  held  in 
Wisconsin  in  1897,  Massachusetts  in 
1900,  New  York  in  1901,  Pennsylvania 
in  1902  and  Michigan  in  1904  at  Port 
Huron.  The  Michigan  library  commis- 
sion arranged  two  elaborate  institutes 
and  invited  speakers  from  outside  the 
state.  Since  then  the  institute  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  Round  Table,  the  first 
of  which  was  held  in  Ionia  with  12  li- 
brarians from  adjoining  libraries  in  at- 
tendance. Miss  Walton  defined  an  Insti- 
tute as  a  meeting  which  lasted  two  days 
or  more,  while  a  Round  Table  finished 
its  business  in  one. 

In  Round  Table  work  in  Michigan  it  is 
planned  to  have  the  place  of  meeting  lo- 
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cated  where  there  is  most  need  of  such  a 
gathering,  and  in  places  convenient  of 
access.  Set  papers  are  used  as  little  as 
possible  since  topics  are  introduced  sim- 
ply to  start  questions. 

Librarians  in  small  towns  have  a  feel- 
ing of  isolaticm  as  few  are  interested  in 
their  particular  work.  Round  Tables  give 
them  a  chance  to  give  and  receive  in- 
formation, thus  keeping  their  faculties 
and  interests  alive.  The  object  of  a  li- 
brary Round  Table  is  to  bring  together 
a  small  group  of  librarians  in  some  con^ 
venient  center,  where  they  may  meet  sucn 
citizens,  club  members,  school  teachers 
and  students  as  are  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  books,  and  the  in- 
fluence and  administration  of  libraries. 

Librarians  ^eed  the  personal  inter- 
course with  those  whom  they  wish  to 
serve  and  with  each  other,  and  find  in 
the  Round  Table  one  solution  of  this 
problem.  The  keynote  of  library  work  is 
hospitality  and  friendliness. 

Mrs  Elmendorf  said  a  few  words  in 
r^ard  to  the  Round  Table  meetings  held 
in  New  York.  Such  an  institute  is  held 
annually  in  Buffalo.  The  state  is  so  dis- 
tricted that  some  i6  or  i8  meetings  are 
held  annually.  These  institutes  were  orig- 
inally cared  for  by  the  State  library  as- 
sociation, but  as  the  financial  burden  was 
somewhat  heavy  it  is  now  taken  in  charge 
by  the  Higher  education  department  of 
the  State  library. 

Mary  E.  Downey  reported  on  the  work 
of  the  Ohio  library  organizer.  In  addi- 
tion to  meeting  special  requests  for  aid, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  visit  libraries  in 
the  state,  encourage  keeping  of  proper 
records,  to  install  standard  charging  sys- 
tems, to  classify  libraries  needing  help, 
assist  in  cataloging,  stimulate  use  of  li- 
braries, hold  district  meetings,  develop 
extension  and  encourage  library  training 
courses;  to  study  conditions  in  the  state 
institutions  and  to  issue  a  series  of  bul- 
letins. 

The  exchange  of  periodicals  has  been 
furthered  by  making  a  list  of  libraries 
wishing  to  exchange  duplicates  and  an 
outline    explaining   the    method    of    ex- 


change and  mailing  them  to  libraries  in- 
terested. 

Traveling  libraries  have  been  much  in 
demand  and  the  question  of  county  li- 
braries is  being  actively  considered. 
Thirty  communities  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  provision  for  township  libraries. 
Sixteen  district  library  meetings  have 
been  held  and  have  been  most  beneficial. 
Addresses  on  library  extension  have  also 
been  given  at  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  library  organizer  has  taken  part  in 
the  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  Ohio  li- 
brary association.  League  of  library  com- 
missioners, Ohio  Federation  of  women's 
clubs  and  the  General  Federation  of 
women's  clubs. 

A  constant  effort  is  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  state  library  laws. 

The  Ohio  commission  has  already  ac- 
complished much,  but  there  are  still  wide 
fields   of   activity   which   are   to  be   at- 
tempted during  the  coming  year. 
Problems  of  small    libraries 

The  Round  Table  on  problems  of  small 
libraries,  with  Miss  Downey  and  Miss 
Walton  as  leaders,  was  opened  by  a  paper 
written  by  Miss  Pollard  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  read  by  Miss  Walton.  She  said  that 
Round  Tables  are  useful  for  two  things ; 
first  fof*  boom  work  in  starting  new  libra- 
ries; and  secondly,  in  the  encouragement 
of  librarians.  Round  Tables  are  usually 
composed  of  one  strong  library  and  a 
number  of  smaller  ones.  It  was  designed 
that  these  districts  should  keep  in  touch 
with  the  smaller  libraries  in  their  vicinity 
and  reach  out  to  them  a  helping  hand. 
Round  Tables  are  preferably  held  in 
places  where  public  interest  in  the  library 
is  weak.  Instead  of  a  program  it  is 
planned  to  have  discussion  provoked  by 
suggestive  papers  or  talks  informal  in 
nature.  There  should  be  a  leader  from 
the  State  association  or  State  library  and 
one  or  two  others  from  the  vicinity  who 
should  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  and 
be  teachable  as  well  as  helpful  to  others. 
The  mutual  exchange  of  experiences 
must  thus  be  invaluable.  A  Round  Table 
held  in  a  small  town  at  which  people  of 
standing  and  dignity  from  larger  com- 
munities attend,  gives  that  small  library 
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an  added  importance  and  dignity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community  and  this  import- 
ance may  be  of  practical  value  when  more 
funds  and  a  larger  policy  for  the  library 
are  in  question.  Then,  too,  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  encouragement  a  disheartened 
worker  can  get  from  meeting  enthusias- 
tic workers. 

Miss  Kountz  of  the  Toledo  public  li- 
brary stated  the  means  employed  in  that 
library  for  making  itself  felt  in  the  city. 

As  a  suggestion  for  ways  of  raising 
money  for  the  library  Miss  Rankin  of 
Newark  told  how  their  library  had  made 
a  success  of  a  loan  exhibit.  By  interest- 
ing all  the  city  organizations  of  women 
and  advertising  the  plan  by  posters  de- 
signed by  school  children  they  collected 
a  large  exhibit  of  rare  china,  Sheffield 
plate,  Indian  baskets,  rugs  and  curios  of 
all  sorts.  Large  crowds  were  drawn  by 
special  attractions,  such  as  children's  day 
with  a  doll  carnival,  a  district  school  in 
which  the  prominent  men  and  women  of 
the  town  took  part,  and  the  like. 

Miss  Graham  of  Sidney  related  her 
methods  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  library. 

Miss  Jewell  of  Adrian  was  in  favor  of 
beginning  this  instruction  in  the  eighth 
grade  instead  of  the  high  school.  She 
said  that  she  had  used  as  her  motto: 
'*You  can  do  anything  if  you  will  forego 
the  credit,"  and  found  that  it  accom- 
plished much.  Her  two  methods  of 
teaching  the  use  of  the  library  she  called 
the  indirect  and  direct.  The  former  she 
had  used  by  joining  the  High  School 
Athletic  association  and  found  that  by 
rooting  sufficiently  at  the  high  school 
games  she  could  win  sufficient  friends  to 
bring  the  greater  part  of  the  boys  to  the 
library,  also,  by  allowing  the  girls  club  to 
coax  and  finally  persuade  her  to  give 
them  a  talk  at  one  of  their  meetings  and 
then  returning  the  courtesy  by  inviting 
them  to  the  library  for  an  "answers  to 
questions"  game,  she  had  won  the  girls. 
The  direct  method  was  the  class  in  li- 
brary instruction. 

Miss  Hawley's  paper  on  "Work  with 
schools  in  county  library  systems" 
sketched  the  work  of  the  Brumback 
county  library. 


In  speaking  of  cooperation  between 
the  library  and  the  country  teachers  Miss 
Wilder  urged  greater  liberality  in  the 
matter  of  loan  privileges.  The  extent  to 
which  libraries  are  used  by  town  schools 
shows  how  much  more  this  sort  of  help  is 
needed  by  country  communities.  School 
requirements  are  constantly  increasing 
and  traveling  libraries  cannot  entirely 
meet  the  demands  for  reading  material. 
The  local  library  can  do  much  to  supply 
this  demand.  Even  if  it  cannot  increase 
its  circulation  on  account  of  a  limited 
number  of  books,  it  can  encourage  the 
use  of  its  reference  collection.  The  li- 
brary might  undertake  the  management 
of  the  traveling  library  sent  out  by  the 
state  library  to  the  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  a  list  of 
the  teachers  in  the  county,  find  the  re- 
sources at  their  command  and  show  them 
how  to  make  the  most  of  such  things. 

The  morning's  session  closed  with  a 
paper  on  "The  uses  of  periodicals,"  by 
Miss  Vougfit  of  the  State  library.  She 
described  the  records  necessary  for  the 
proper  care  of  periodicals,  the  guides  to 
their  use,  and  advised  buying  foreign 
periodicals  from  reliable  foreign  agents. 

Tuesday  evening  was  given  up  to  an 
address  by  Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  the 
president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  on  *7oy  read- 
ing— Coveting,  an  abandoned  field,"  and 
another  by  Dr  J.  W.  Perrin,  librarian  of 
the  Case  library.  Dr  Perrin  considered 
his  theme  as  synonymous  with  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  history  and  his  paper  was 
an  answer  to  the  question,  *'What  is  his- 
tory ?"  by  showing  that  history  is  life. 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to 
business  by  both  associations  in  separate 
sessions.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
Sandusky,  as  guests  of  the  Public  librar>'. 

Wednesday  p.  m.  Mr  Koch  introduced 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Prof.  R.  M. 
Wenlcy  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
as  an  intellectual  tonic,  a  title  fully  justi- 
fied bv  the  address  which  followed.* 


*See  page  321. 
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Thursday  morning  was  devoted  to 
Cooperation    from    the    library    side,    with 
schools 

Mabel  C.  True,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  extension  work  of  the  Michigan 
state  library,  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the 
work  of  that  department.  A  novel  idea 
of  interesting  the  farmer  was  a  special 
agricultural  exhibit  which  traveled  by 
train  from  one  place  to  another.  One 
car  was  devoted  to  a  library  exhibit. 
That  the  work  is  constantly  growing  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  from  July  i,  1908, 
to  July  I,  191 1,  1063  libraries  were 
shipped  throughout  the  state. 

Theodore  W.  Koch,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  reported  on  the 
course  in  library  methods  given  during 
the  summer  session  of  the  University. 
The  course  offered  this  year  was  the  most 
successful  of  the  three  sessions  so  far 
held. 

Prof  A.  S.  Root  spoke  of  the  library 
course  conducted  at  Oberlin  and  of 
the  attempt  which  he  as  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  library  association  has  made  to  in- 
terest the  school  superintendents  through- 
out the  state.  His  work  has  been  cen- 
tered in  correspondence  with  superin- 
tendents in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
troducing into  the  public  school  work  of 
the  state  instruction  in  library  methods 
in  the  use  of  books.  This  correspondence 
was  worth  while  in  that  it  showed  just 
how  the  public  school  men  stood  on  the 
question.  Efforts  should,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  pushing  this  instruction  into 
the  normal  schools  rather  than  to  teach- 
ing the  librarians. 

Miss  Josephine  OTlynn  reported  on 
the  apprentice  class  of  the  Detroit  public 
library,  which  is  still  in  an  experimential 
state. 

Gilbert  O.  Ward,  supervisor  of  the  li- 
brary work  with  schools,  reviewed  briefly 
elementary  library  instruction.  He 
treated  the  reasons  for  giving  such  in- 
struction; subjects  and  some  methods 
suitable  for  grade  and  high  schools ;  and 
the  part  of  the  public  library  in  giving 
such  instruction.  The  reason  for  giving 
such  instruction  is  that  schools  now  place 
much  less   reliance  than   formerly  upon 


text  books  but  require  more  collateral 
reading. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  that  in  the  grade  schools  and  that 
in  the  high  schools.  In  elementary  classes 
the  subjects  treated  are:  the  physical 
care  of  the  book ;  printed  parts  of  a  book ; 
the  dictionary;  and  the  public  library. 
The  instructor  is  logically  the  teacher,  be- 
cause subjects  must  be  introduced  as  oc- 
casion arises.  In  high  school  the  instruc- 
tion is  pursued  along  the  same  line  but  is 
more  advanced  in  character.  The 
method  of  instruction  depends  upon  the 
subject,  the  age  of  the  student  and  the 
time  available.*  If  the  high  school  pos- 
sesses a  library  the  instruction  should  be 
given  there. 

Esther  Strauss,  chief  of  the  children's 
department  of  the  Cincinnati  public  li- 
brary, gave  an  account  of  how  their  li- 
brary had  been  co-operating  with  the 
schools.  The  instruction  which  they  have 
been  giving  has  been  divided  into  two 
classes :  First,  the  course  of  25  lectures, 
running  from  October  to  May,  which 
they  have  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers;  and  secondly,  the  talks  to 
pupils. 

The  average  attendance  was  16  teach- 
ers the  first  year  and  30  last  year. 
The  course  consists  of  an  introductory 
talk  on  the  general  use  and  work  of  the 
library;  four  talks  on  cataloging  and 
classification  with  practice  work;  nine 
lectures  on  reference  work,  including 
period  work  with  public  documents,  talk 
on  make-up  of  books,  etc. 

Six  lectures  on  children's  work  are 
also  given.  Members  of  the  library  staff 
went  to  the  schools  to  register  readers 
and  incidentally  to  say  a  word  about  the 
library.  The  pupils  were  also  invited  to 
the  library  where  the  children's  librarian 
gave  them  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  books 
and  means  of  securing  them.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  compilation  of  an  outline 
to  be  used  in  work  with  the  grades  from 
the  second  to  the  eighth.  By  following 
this  outline  the  librarian  who  visits  the 
schools  can  give  a  different  talk  to  each 
grade  and  have  something  new  to  present 
to  the  children  each  year.    Lists  already 
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prepared  by  other  librarians  are  used  in 
dealing  with  the  high  school  students. 
In  order  to  get  the  children  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  school  work  and 
do  individual  work  with  the  children. 

Mary  L.  Ely,  chief  of  the  children's  de- 
partment at  Dayton,  spoke  on  what  the 
teacher  needs  in  distinction  to  the  high 
school  needs.  The  Dayton  normal  school 
gives  a  two  years'  course.  The  girls  are 
usually  17  or  18  years  old  when  they  en- 
ter the  school  and  are  consequently  some- 
what undeveloped.  The  first  year  is 
therefore  spent  in  helping  them  to  find 
out  what  they  know  and  what  they  want 
to  know.  At  the  end  of 'this  year  they 
are  women  and  ready  to  learn  how  to 
teach  school.  The  same  principle  is 
adopted  in  the  library  work  and  the 
course  is  divided  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.  They  are  first  given  juvenile  litera- 
ture, which  is  read  to  them  and  which 
they  read.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
consists  in  teaching  them  how  to  teach 
children  the  use  of  the  library,  for  it  is 
the  teacher's  duty  to  give  children  this  in- 
struction and  not  that  of  the  librarian. 
It  is  not  wise  to  teach  generalties ;  specific 
instruction  is  worth  much  more. 

When  offering  a  library  course  in  a 
ndrmal  school  it  is  well  to  have  it  on  the 
list  of  accredited  subjects,  as  otherwise 
the  library  work  will  be  neglected.  In 
preparing  a  course  of  instruction,  care 
should  be  taken  to  find  out  what  problems 
confront  the  teacher  so  as  to  make  the 
instruction  solve  them,  and  to  avoid 
crowding  the  course  with  information 
which  will  not  be  used.  The  aim  of  such 
a  course  is  to  teach  the  students  to  be 
intelligent  citizens  and  intelligent  users 
of  the  library.  Be  sure  that  what  is  given 
is  good  and  that  it  is  given  in  the  best 
way  possible. 

Professor  Root  sketched  the  work  he  is 
doing  w^ith  college  students  at  Oberlin. 
He  gives  an  elective  course  (with  credits) 
during  the  second  semester  which  usu- 
ally enrolls  about  seventy-five  students. 
The  work  is  aimed  to  show  them  how  to 
use  any  library.  The  first  lecture  deals 
with  the  public  library  and  the  different 
phases   of  a   large  library.     Later  they 


must  study  plans  of  library  buildings  so 
as  to  become  familiar  with  the  purposes 
of  the  adult  rooms,  children's  rooms,  etc. 
They  are  given  instruction  in  classifica- 
tion and  cataloging,  with  practice  work  in 
each,  together  with  many  other  branches 
of  library  work.  This  instruction  has 
simplified  the  work  of  the  staff  in  aiding 
students  to  use  the  library.  The  course 
as  given  covers  twenty-six  lectures. 

Thursday  evening  Mr  Ranck  read  a 
paper  on  **Books  for  the  citizen."  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  in  selecting 
books  for  the  citizen  the  human  side  of 
life  should  not  be  overlooked.  Books 
should  be  read  because  they  contain  the 
records  of  human  experiences  of  all  times 
and  places  and  because  they  increase 
knowledge.  Books  selected  for  busy  men 
should  be  short.  Mr  Ranck  then 
analyzed  the  Trial  and  death  of  Socrates, 
Herbert  Spencer's  ''Study  of  sociology," 
John  Fiske's  "Civil  government,"  Bryce's 
"American  commonwealth,"  John 
Dewey's  "The  school  and  society,"  "The 
city  the  hope  of  democracy,"  by  Mr 
Frederick  C.  Howe,  and  "New  worlds 
for  old,"  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  making  of  the  citizen 

Rev  Alfred  Wishart  of  Grand  Rapids 
spoke  on  the  topic :  "The  making  of  the 
citizen."  He  said  that  the  expenditures 
for  public  Hbraries  could  not  be  justified 
unless  the  people  who  use  them  became 
more  efficient  citizens.  EflSciency  is  a 
word  much  in  vogue  to-day,  for  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  what  an  im- 
portant quality  it  is.  Citizens  are  made, 
not  born.  Every  man  has  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  good  citizen  within  him  if  prop- 
erly trained.  Too  much  attention  is  paid 
nowadays  to  machinery  of  government 
and  not  enough  to  character  as  the  chief 
element  in  government.  One  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  the  making^  of 
good  citizens  is  to  get  them  to  make  in- 
telligent use  of  public  institutions.  It  is 
of  no  avail  to  be  surrounded  by  public 
institutions  unless  use  is  made  of  them. 
The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  a  city 
will  not  reach  an  ideal  condition  by 
changing  its  form  of  government  unless 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  active  public 
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opinion  behind  it.  Unless  there  is  a 
radical  reform  in  the  nature  and  ethics 
of  public  opinion  in  this  country  it  can- 
not reach  the  heights  of  political  adminis- 
tration that  Europe  enjoys.  Consecutive 
and  positive  work  is  the  thing  that  needs 
to  be  done.  Most  ministers  preach  on  the 
negative  side  more  than  they  do  on  the 
positive  and  tell  men  what  they  must  not 
do  rather  than  what  they  may.  It  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  beneficial  alterna- 
tive before  it  is  possible  to  successfully 
take  away  a  harmful  practice.  That  is 
where  the  average  scheme  for  reform 
fails.  A  fence  at  the  top  of  a  precipice  is 
better  than  an  ambulance  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  better  to  do  consecutive  educa- 
tional work  and  give  men  new  desires 
and  new  kinds  of  recreation.  Then  the 
evils  will  die.  Much  of  the  condition  of 
civic  affairs  to-day  is  due  to  indifference 
arising  from  selfishness.  Many  **good*' 
citizens  are  good  for  nothing  in  a  civic 
sense.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple that  private  moralitv  is  not  enough. 
College  round-table 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  de- 
voted to  a  college  round-table  meeting, 
led  by  Prof  R.  B.  Miller,  librarian  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Although 
the  work  of  the  college  and  public  libra- 
ries are  very  much  the  same  in  routine 
matters  they  approach  the  work  with  the 
public  from  different  points  of  view. 
Prof  A.  S.  Root  of  Oberlin  suggested 
some  ways  in  which  the  college  library 
might  be  of  service  to  the  community. 
He  first  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  work 
at  Oberlin.  In  Ohio  there  are  88  coun- 
ties and  44  colleges,  making  one  college 
to  every  50  square  miles.  Although  in 
most  of  these  cases  the  college  libraries 
are  the  largest,  if  not  the  only  one  in  the 
town,  the  work  of  the  college  library  has 
usually  been  absolutely  divorced  from 
public  library  work.  When  Professor 
Root  first  went  to  Oberlin,  25  years  ago, 
although  the  college  library  was  the  only 
library  in  the  town  it  had  not  been  open 
to  the  use  of  the  townspeople.  His  first 
move  was  to  invite  the  townspeople  to 
use  the  library,  at  least  for  reference, 
reaching    them    especially    through    the 


women*s  clubs.  Then  he  began  to  col- 
lect every  bit  of  literature  of  interest  to 
the  community  and  had  exhibits  illustrat- 
ing current  events  in  the  town.  He  tried 
to  make  people  feel  that  it  was  a  com- 
munity library  as  well  as  a  college  li- 
brary. The  board  of  education  co-oper- 
ated with  the  library  in  getting  a  new 
building  by  giving  the  library  the  benefit 
of  a  mill  tax  which  they  were  empowered 
to  levy,  in  return  for  making  the  library 
available  for  public  use.  In  planning  the 
library  special  thought  was  given  to  chil- 
dren's rooms,  open  shelves,  and  other 
things  which  would  particularly  serve 
community  interest  as  well  as  the  col- 
lege library.  So  the  building  contains 
rooms  for  all  classes,  from  the  children's 
room  to  seminary  rooms,  where  advanced 
college  work  is  done.  This  resulted  in  a 
good  feeling  between  the  town  and  gown. 
The  institution  is  not  called  the  **town" 
library  or  the  ^'college"  library,  but  is 
always  spoken  of  as  'The  library." 

Where  there  is  a  college  library  and  a 
city  library  in  the  same  town  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of  exchang- 
ing of  material  and  inter-library  loans,  so 
that  the  two  libraries  may  supplement 
each  other.  It  is  better  to  have  the  book 
brought  to  the  reader  rather  than  to  send 
the  reader  to  the  book.  If  the  library 
has  an  auditorium  it  is  a  good  place  to 
have  small  organizations  meet.  The  li- 
brary also  has  an  opportunity  of  helping 
retired  men  by  interesting  them  in  local 
history. 

Mr  Brett  spoke  in  hearty  commenda- 
tion of  the  work  which  Professor  Root 
has  done. 

Mr  Ranck  felt  that  most  colleges  have 
no  idea  of  the  function  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  a  democratic  society.  Colleges 
are  essentially  aristocratic.  They  do  not 
feel  their  responsibility  toward  demo- 
cratic institutions.  This  causes  a  feeling 
of  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  community. 
This  is  the  feeling  in  the  east  which  has 
started  the  question  of  taxing  college 
property,.  The  college  library  is  the  eas- 
iest way  to  tie  the  college  to  the  town. 

C.  W.  Reeder,  of  the  library  of  Ohio 
state  university,  has  been  doing  a  great 
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work  along  the  line  of  the  use  of  public 
documents.  In  his  absence  his  paper  on 
"Reference  values  in  public  documents" 
was  read  by  Mr  Goodrich,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Mr  Reeder  said 
that  the  best  use  to  which  public  docu- 
ments are  put  is  as  reference  material  in 
public  libraries.  He  said  that  in  Ohio 
state  university  they  were  used  mostly  in 
the  courses  in-  economics  and  sociology. 
For  this  the  following  series  is  used: 
Congressional  Record,  committee  re- 
ports, committee  hearings,  and  the  docu- 
ments ordered  printed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Great 
use  is  also  made  of  the  publications  issued 
by  the  bureaus  of  the  different  depart- 
ments. Public  documents  issued  by  the 
states  are  also  sometimes  used.  A  special 
feature  of  these  publications  is  the  effort 
to  make  available  the  reports  of  the  spe- 
cial commissions  appointed  by  the  state. 

At  the  last  business  session  of  the  Ohio 
library  association  the  by-laws  as  revised 
were  adopted,  as  was  the  report  of  the 
auditing  committee.  The  important 
question  of  state  affiliation  with  the 
American  library  association  was  opened 
by  Mr  Brett  and  after  thorough  discus- 
sion the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Ohio  library  association 
recognizes  the  great  value  and  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  American  library  as-  . 
sociation,  and  believes  that  library 
progress  throughout  this  continent  may 
best  be  promoted  by  an  organization 
which  shall  unite  all  library  interests  for 
cooperative  work.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  library  as- 
sociation desires  to  affiliate  with  the 
American  library  association ;  that  it  au- 
thorizes its  officers  to  express  this  desire 
to  the  committee  of  the  American  library 
association  on  relations  of  the  American 
library  association  with  state  associations, 
and  further  that  by  this  resolution  the 
Ohio  library  association  pledges  itself  to 
affiliation  upon  a  per  capita  assessment 
into  the  treasury  of  the  American  library 
association  of  lo  cents  per  capita,  and 
such  other  conditions  as  may  mutually 
be  agreed  upon. 


The  report  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee resulted  in  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers :  President,  Caroline  Burnite ; 
vice-presidents,  W.  F.  Sewall,  Esther 
Straus,  Mary  E.  Downey;  secretary, 
Louisa  K.  Fast ;  treasurer,  Mirpah  Blair. 

In  the  Michigan,  business,  session  the 
regular  reports  and  business  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  affiliation  with 
the  A.  L.  A.,  as  well  as  proposed  changes 
in  the  constitution.  A  resolution  con- 
cerning affiliation  similar  to  the  one 
drafted  by  the  O.  L.  A.  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected :  President,  Mrs  Anna 
F.  MacDonnell;  vice-presidents,  M. 
Louise  Converse  and  Anna  S.  Duncan; 
secretary,  Annie  A.  Pollard;  treasurer, 
John  S.  Cleavinger,  Jackson,  Mich. 

[Acknowledgment  is  due  the  respective  sec- 
retaries of  the  two  associations,  Miss  Downey 
of  Ohio  and  Miss  Lathrop  of  Michigan,  and 
to  Mr  Koch  as  well,  for  full  and  interesting 
reports  of  proceedings.] 


A  Deserved  Recognitioii 

Considerable  library  advertising  ac- 
crued to  the  St.  Louis  public  library 
through  a  local  paper  advertising  a  con- 
test for  a  prize  of  $50  for  an  inscription 
for  the  new  library  building,  meritorious 
enough  to  be  accepted  by  the  board.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  manifested  through 
all  the  newspapers  and  by  the  public  gen- 
erally. A  committee  of  the  board  finally 
made  choice  of  the  inscription  from  the 
writings  of  F.  M.  Crunden,  former  li- 
brarian. Mr.  Crunden's  name  will  ap- 
pear under  the  quotation,  carved  in  the 
granite  pediment  above  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  building.  The  full  inscrip- 
tion reads: 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  St  Louis. 

Erected  for  the  Free  Use  of  All  Her  Citi- 
zens. 

Recorded  thought  is  our  chief  heritage  from 
the  past,  the  most  lasting  legacy  we  can  leave 
to  the  future.  Books  are  the  most  enduring 
monument  of  man's  achievements.  Only 
through  books  can  civilization  become  cumu- 
lative. Frederick  M.  Crunden. 
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Library  Meetings 

Massachusetts— The  seventy-fifth  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  library  club  was 
held  at  Gloucester,  June  15-17,  with  an 
attendance  of  135.  An  address  of  wel- 
come was  responded  to  by  President 
Shaw  of  Worcester. 

Miss  Merchant  gave  an  address  at  the 
opening  meeting  on  "Gloucester  in  fact 
and  fiction."  It  was  a  sketch  of  Glou- 
cester's discovery  and  settlement  with 
interesting  anecdotes  of  the  early  days 
and  of  Gloucester  in  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, finally  contrasting  old  Gloucester 
and  its  quaint  surroundings  now  lost, 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  new  city. 

The  second  session  was  opened  with 
a  discussion  of  "Trustees,  their  duties 
and  opportunities."  Prof  Z.  W.  Coombs 
of  Worcester  said  that  trustees  should  be 
responsible,  interested,  free  from  preju- 
dice or  favoritism,  political  or  religious 
bias,  and  should  regard  public  office  as 
a  public  trust.  He  did  not  believe  in  self- 
perpetuating  boards  nor  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. Their  duty  is  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  hear  complaints,  pass  on 
iiiiatters  of  public  concern,  repairs  in 
buildings,  etc.  Their  chief  duty  is  to  se- 
lect an  expert  librarian  and  look  to  him 
to  shape  the  general  policy,  give  him  free 
swing  in.  minor  details  of  administration 
and  hold  him  for  results. 

Miss  Chandler  of  Lancaster  confined 
her  remarks  to  towns  where  the  income 
was  $100  a  year  or  less.  The  room 
should  be  kept  clean  and  attractive  and 
the  trustees  will  have  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  trend  of  library  affairs  to  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  librarian 
and  see  that  everybody  in  the  town  is 
interested  in  the  library.  They  should 
also  keep  a  careful  list  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  town  who  have  moved 
away,  and  encourage  them  to  remember 
the  home  library  with  books  or  magazines 
or  pictures.  The  trustees  should  visit  the 
library  as  often  as  possible  and  attend 
library  club  meetings,  above  all  keep  in 
touch  with  the  State  library  commission. 

Gardner  M.  Jones  of  Salem  spoke  for 
the  librarian  and  said  that  the  tnistees 
should  get  as  good  a  librarian  as  pos- 


sible, refer  to  his  judgment  in  book  pur- 
chases and  back  him  up  against  the  pub- 
lic. Disagreement  between  the  librarian 
and  assistant  is  sufficient  reason  for  dis- 
charging the  assistant,  if  the  librarian  be 
efficient.  Trustees  should  visit  the  li- 
brary often  to  give  the  librarian  a  chance 
to  talk  things  over  with  them,  should 
visit  other  libraries  often  and  should  re- 
sign when  unable  to  attend  to  trustees' 
duties  properly.  There  should  not  be  too 
many  meetings  of  the  trustees  if  there  be 
a  good  librarian,  and  these  meetings  will 
be  well  attended  if  the  librarian  keeps 
up  the  interest  of  the  trustees. 

Harold  T.  Dougherty  of  Pawtucket 
said  the  general  criticism  that  can  be 
made  of  trustees  is  that  as  a  class  they 
lack  live,  stirring,  working  enthusiasm, 
and  seem  to  be  controlled  by  a  strong 
tendency  toward  conservatism.  He 
urged  greater  enthusiasm  and  co-opera- 
tion among  the  trustees  and  showed  that 
generous  library  appropriation  means 
civic  economy.  Mr  Bolton  of  Boston  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  a  trustee  should 
resign  when  his  period  of  usefulness  is 
over. 

Leslie  Hayford,  field  secretary  of  the 
North  American  civic  league  for  immi- 
grants, pointed  out  the  great  opportunity 
for  service  open  to  librarians  in  teaching 
adult  foreigners  civic  usefulness.  State 
Librarian  Brigham  of  Rhode  Island  of- 
fered to  send  the  list  of  the  Rhode  Island 
club  on  foreign  books  to  any  applicant. 

Mr  Huntting  of  Springfield  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  library  bindings  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  of  special  bindings  for  libraries. 

Dr  Eva  March  Tappan  of  Worcester, 
in  discussing 

Reading  for  children 

said:  "If  I  were  really  driven  to  select- 
ing a  limited  number  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, I  believe  that  I  should  begin  with 
poetry.  Of  course  that  ignis  fatuus,  the 
average  child,  would  seldom  read  it. 
Why  should  he?  Poetry  was  not  meant 
to  be  read  to  one's  self.  It  must  be  read 
aloud.  There  are  story-telling  hours  in 
the  libraries :  might  there  not  be  also 
jxDctry-reading  or  poetry- reciting  hours? 
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My  ideal  library  would  have  stories  upon 
stories,  and  then  some  more  stories. 
Children  like  anything  if  only  it  is  put 
into  narrative  form.  I  have  seen  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls  listen  with  breathless 
interest  to  a  little  discourse  on  the  fourth 
dimension  of  space,  just  because  it  was 
put  into  the  form  of  a  story.  There  must 
be  books  on  science  in  the  children's  li- 
brary, books  about  stars,  plants,  animals, 
and  minerals,  books  on  physics  and  chem- 
istry. Children  ought  to  read  history, 
but  it  is  the  story-telling  element  in  his- 
tory that  appeals  to  little  folks.  Here 
as  in  every  story,  whatever  does  not  add 
something  subtracts  something,  whatever 
does  not  help  to  sweep  the  story  along 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end  is  worse 
than  useless.  Myths  and  legends  must 
come  into  the  children's  library,  of 
course,  and  such  old  favorites  as  Red 
Riding  Hood,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  the 
tales  of  Grimm  and  of  Andersen,  and 
others.  The  stories  of  heroes  are  full  of 
blood  and  battle,  but  the  fighting  is  done 
to  help  someone  in  distress,  to  win  gifts 
for  faithful  followers,  or  to  free  a  people 
from  disaster,  almost  never  for  the  cham- 
pion's own  selfish  ends  or  for  his  own 
pleasure. 

'*It  is  a  bit  humiliating  perhaps,  but  one 
prominent  reason  why  the  stories  of 
such  writers  as  Miss  Edge  worth,  Mrs 
Barbauld,  John  Aiken  and  others,  seem 
old  fashioned  is  because  of  their  atmos- 
phere of  obedience  and  of  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  older  folk.  Another  rea- 
son is  because  the  children  in  these  tales 
are  expected  to  think,  while  it  is  the  pres- 
ent fashion  to  make  everything  easy  for 
the  child  and  even  to  do  his  thinking  for 
him. 

"There  are  several  species  of  books  that 
seem  to  me  distinctly  pernicious.  One  is 
of  course  the  'cheap  dreadful,'  the  vol- 
ume of  wild  and  lurid  adventures  under- 
taken purely  for  foolhardiness.  Another 
is  the  sort  of  book  in  which  the  misun- 
derstood child  is  hero  or  heroine.  And 
yet  another  is  the  kind  in  which  the  child  . 
sees  the  errors  of  its  parents'  behavior 
and  either  delivers  moral  lectures  against 
it  or  endures  it  with  a  most  exasperating 


patience  and  sweetness,  until  the  parent 
sees  the  error  of  his  ways  and  bows 
humbly  for  instruction  at  the  feet  of  the 
infant." 

A  letter  from  Miss  Hooper  of  the 
Brookline  public  library  suggested  two 
amendments  to  the  constitution : 

i)  That  the  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts free  library  commission,  and  the 
state  organizer,  be  made  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  of  the  club. 

2)  A  revision  limiting  the  member- 
ship of  the  club  to  those  for  whom  and 
by  whom  it  was  originally  formed,  that 
is  to  the  library  profession,  excluding 
persons  whose  only  interest  in  library 
matters  is  of  a  commercial  nature. 

Mr  Bolton  said  a  good  deal  was  de- 
batable in  the  letter  and  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  suggest 
amendments.  Mr  Bolton's  motion  was 
carried. 

The  afternoon  was  given  up  to  an  ex- 
cursion and  trolley  trip  around  the  Cape. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  by  the 
reading  of  a  tribute  to  Sam  Walter  Foss 
of  Somerville: 

The  Massachusetts  Library  club  mourns  the 
loss  of  a  former  president,  and  a  man  for 
many  years  an  active  member,  whose  sunny 
nature  and  hearty  good-fellowship  enlivened 
the  meetings,  and  whose  good  sense  and  fund 
of  knowledge,  deeper  than  book-lore,  made  his 
counsel  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  associa- 
tion. His  advice  was  always  sane,  his  happy 
optimism  and  friendly  disposition  endeared 
him  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  Sam 
Walter  Foss. 

As  he  aptly  expressed  it  in  his  own  verse, 
he  so  lived 

That  other  travelers  following  on 
May  find  a  gleam,  and  not  a  gloom, 

May  find  their  path  a  *^leasant  way, 
A  trail  of  music  and  of  bloom. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  James  B.  Con- 
nolly spun  many  delightful  sea  yams 
about  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  relating 
many  incidents  of  pathos,  tenderness  and 
courage. 

Frederick  N.  Cooke  spoke  on  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  and  in  closing  warned 
librarians  against  so-called  Boy  Scout 
magazines,  as  there  is  as  yet  no  official 
publication  of  that  sort. 

Saturday  morning  the  general  subject 
was  the  "Great  Out-of-Doors."     Helen 
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A.  Ball  of  Worcester  spoke  upon  "Two 
aspects  of  bird  study/*  Burton  N.  Gates 
talked  upon  "Possibilities  in  bee  keeping, 
with  suggestions  for  librarians."  Dr 
Gates  has  made  a  classification  of  agri- 
cultural literature,  which  is  an  adapta- 
tion from  Dewey.  Xenophon  D.  Tingley 
of  Gloucester  spoke  upon  the  "Flora  of 
the  sea  and  sands  of  the  seashore,'*  illus- 
.trating  his  talk  with  beautiful  specimens 
of  sea-moss  and  sands. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  State 
librarian  and  chairman  of  the  free  public 
library  commission,  Boston;  vice-presi- 
dents, J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  trustee 
of  the  Boston  athenaeum;  Harriet  L. 
Matthews,  librarian,  public  library, 
Lynn;  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  librarian 
American  antiquarian  society,  Worcester ; 
secretary,  John  Grant  Moulton,  librarian 
public  library,  Haverhill;  treasurer,  Etta 
L.  Rabardy,  Boston  athenaeum ;  recorder, 
Louise  Prouty,  West  End  branch,  public 
library,  Boston;  ex-president,  Robert  K. 
Shaw,  librarian.  Public  library,  Worces- 
ter. 

Committee  on  reinforced  bindings : 
Clarence  W.  Ayer,  chairman,  Ida  F. 
Farrar,    Alice    M.    Jordan,    Louisa    M. 
Hooper,  Lyman  P.  Osbom. 

Committee  on  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion : 

Charles  K.  Bolton,  Gardner  M.  Jones, 
Harriet  B.  Sornborger. 

Penntylvania— The  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  li- 
brary association  was  held  at  Meadville, 
June  8-9,  the  members  being  the  guests 
of  the  Library  of  Allegheny  college.  Dr 
Crawford,  president  of  the  college,  gave 
a  cordial  welcome.  The  president  of  the 
association,  Miss  Sherman,  responded. 

Miss  Monchow  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  gave 
a  talk  on  the  Circulating  department  in 
small  libraries.  Mrs  Hard  of  Erie  gave 
a  paper  full  of  practical  suggestions  actu- 
ally carried  out  in  Erie,  her  subject  being 
the  "Library  and  the  community."  An 
especially  fine  address  was  that  by  Dr 
F.  C.  Southworth,  president  of  Mead- 
ville theological  school,  on  "Henrik  Ibsen 
and  his  message."     At  the  close  of  the 


meeting  the  librarians  were  entertained 
by  Miss  Rowley,  the  librarian  of  Alle- 
gheny college,  and  Miss  McCracken,  li- 
brarian of  the  Meadville  city  library. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  held 
at  the  Meadville  Theological  school, 
where  Librarian  Walter  C.  Green  was 
the  host.  He  read  the  first  paper,  on  the 
"Reference  department."  It  contained 
many  helpful  suggestions  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  interesting  discussion.  Miss 
Mcjunkin  of  Butler  showed  what  could 
be  done  in  supplying  material  in  a  small 
library  where  they  cannot  aflFord  to  bind 
their  periodicals,  in  her  address,  "Care 
and  use  of  clippings."  Dr  William  A. 
Elliott  of  Allegheny  college  gave  an  in- 
spiring address  on  ''Helping  students  use 
the  library." 

A  book  symposium,  conducted  by  Miss 
MacDonald,  consulting  librarian  of  the 
Pennsylvania  free  library  commission, 
was  opened  by  Miss  Bacon's  paper  on 
"What  makes  a  novel  immoral?"  The 
following  novels  were  then  discussed : 

Works  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  by  Miss  Weiss 
of  Warren. 

Works  of  Eden  Phillpotts,  Miss  Williams  of 
Corry. 

Thomas  Hardy's  Tess,  Miss  Steele  of  Brad- 
ford. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Miss  Patterson  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Jack  London's  Call  of  the  Wild  and  Iron 
Heel,  Miss  Griest  of  Erie. 

Daudet's  Works,  Miss  Grumbine  of  Titus- 
ville. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Hackett  of  New 
Castle  outlined  the  work  and  growth  of 
the  public  library  of  that  city,  which  had 
been  open  six  months. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Susan  Williams  of  Corry; 
vice-president,  Carrie  Monchow  of  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y. 

Vermont— The  Vermont  library  as- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting,  and 
the  State  board  of  library  commis- 
sioners held  its  quarterly  meeting  in 
Montpelier,  at  the  Kellogg-Hubbard 
library,  on  July  11-12. 

At  the  association's  business  meet- 
ing, the  reports  of  special  interest  were 
those  from  the  second  vice-presidents, 
who   told   how  the   libraries   in    their 
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counties  were  progressing  and  what 
were  their  successes  and  problems. 

The  round  table  with  discussions 
considered  "The  library  as  a  factor  in 
education,"  ''What  the  library  means  to 
men,"  "Library  work  of  the  Vermont 
State  federation  of  women's  clubs,"  led 
by  the  president  of  that  body,  and 
"Good  books  for  libraries";  all  with 
very  interesting  papers  and  talks.  Of- 
ficers elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were:  President,  Miss  E.  S.  Lease, 
Montpelier;  vice-president.  Miss  L.  D. 
Cheney,  Rutland;  secretary-treasurer, 
Miss  E.  C  Hills,  Lyndonville,  and  six 
second  vice-presidents,  each  of  whom 
have  two  or  three  counties  in  charge." 

The  Ladies'  library  league  enter- 
tained the  visitors  with  a  delicious 
luncheon  at  the  Country  club,  and 
generous  hospitality  through  the  two 
days'  meeting.  The  library  trustees 
and  other  citizens  provided  an  auto- 
mobile ride. 

In  the  evening  P.  M.  Meldon  of  Rut- 
land gave  an  excellent  address  on  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  illustrating  with  finely 
delivered  quotations. 

Wednesday  morning  the  Board  of 
library  commissioners  held  a  meeting, 
and  considered  these  subjects:  "Cul- 
tivating a  taste  for  something  besides 
fiction,"  "Liberal  rules  for  borrowers," 
"Removing  material  no  longer  useful," 
"Vermont  libraries  and  the  State  li- 
brary," reports  from  the  two  Ver- 
monters  who  attended  the  recent  A. 
L.  A.  meeting,  and  '^Commission  work, 
old  and  new." 

In  the  afternoon  many  visited  the 
state  house,  and  the  State  and  Vermont 
historical  society  libraries,  finishing  the 
day  with  a  picnic  on  the  highest  spot 
in  the  city,  with  a  fine  view. 

A  committee  of  five  to  answer  tech- 
nical questions  were  available  before 
and  after  the  meetings,  thus  serving 
partially  in  place  of  the  omitted  insti- 
tute. In  this  omission  Vermont  and 
Wisconsin  agreed. 

The  usual  exhibit  of  the  commis- 
sion attracted  many  people  on  both 
days. 


The  35  librarians,  and  as  many  more 
of  the  ''general  public"  who  attended, 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  intel- 
lectual (and  other)  entertainment. 
R.  W.  Wright, 
Secy,  of  the  commission. 


Coming  Meetings 

There  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  library  trustees'  association 
and  the  Indiana  library  association, 
November  8-9.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar business  of  the  meeting,  there  will 
be  a  college  and  reference  librarians* 
round  table,  conducted  by  State  Li- 
brarian Brown,  a  round  table  on  library 
extension  by  Miss  Swezey  of  East  Chi- 
cago. The  A.  L.  A.  representative  will 
be  Secretary  Utley.  An  address  on 
"What  librarians  may  do  for  the 
schools"  will  be  given  by  Supervisor 
Himelick  of  Indianapolis.  "What  the 
schools  can  do  for  the  library"  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  talk  by  Miss  Ahem, 
editor  of  Public  Libraries. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees'  section 
the  following  subject  will  be  discussed: 

The  legal  and  moral  requirements, 
restrictions  and  privileges  of  a  trustee. 

A  round  table  discussion  of  the  busi- 
ness side  of  library  administration  will 
treat  of  library  hours,  vacation,  janitor 
service,  fines,  making  library  tax  popu- 
lar, secretary's  duties,  the  librarian's 
part,  board  meetings,  sending  delegates 
to  library  meetings,  library  bids  on  or- 
ders. 

A  special  address  will  be  given  on 
the  "Comparative  value  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  librarian  and  the  school 
teacher." 

IHinoiB 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  library  association  will  be  held  at 
Joliet,  Wednesday  to  Friday,  Oct.  n 
to  13,  191 1.  The  association  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  Joliet  public  library,  where 
the  meetings  will  be  held.  The  head- 
quarters will  be  the  Hobbs  hotel,  where 
early  reservations  should  be  made. 

The  program  is  being  prepared  and  an 
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interesting  meeting  is  promised.  The 
A.  L.  A.  representative  will  be  J.  I. 
Wyer,  jr,  ex-president,  who  will  deliver 
an  address  on  Thursday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 12. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Secy. 

Kentucky 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ken- 
tucky library  association  will  be  held  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  October  5-6.  The  following 
outline  of  proceedings  is  announced: 

Helps  for  librarians,  Fannie  C.  Rawson, 
secretary  Kentucky  library  commission. 

The  Creed  of  the  children's  librarian, 
Adeline  B.  Zachert,  Louisville. 

The  librarian  and  the  poet,  Prof.  James 
W.  Raine. 

The  library  needs  of  the  public  school 
system,  Prof  McHenry  Rhoads. 

Book  selection,  Julia  A.  Robinson. 

There  will  be  a  round  table  discussion 
of  various  library  problems. 

Entertainment  features,  including  a  re- 
ception and  a  climb  of  Indian  Fort  moun- 
tain, will  be  furnished  by  Berea  college. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  from  Louisville 
•will  be  $10. 

California 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
librarians  of  the  California  county  free 
libraries  will  be  held  at  the  State  li- 
brary, Sacramento,  Oct.  10-14,  191 1.. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  10  of 
the  County  free  library  law. 

Iowa 

The  Iowa  library  association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Mason  City,  Oc- 
tober 10- 1.2,  191 1. 


A    Call    for    a    Meeting    of    Illinois 
Trustees 

Harry  Ainsworth  of  Moline,  111.,- has 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  li- 
brary trustees  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  library  association  of  Illi- 
nois at  Joliet,  October  11-13.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  there  be  an  organization 
of  library  trustees  of  Illinois  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  more  uniform  laws 
touching  library  matters  in  the  state. 
A  full  attendance  of  trustees  is  urged. 


American  Library  Institute 

At  least  two  meetings  of  the  Institute 
annually  are  required  by  its  constitution. 
The  first  one  for  191 1  was  held  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  during  the  recent  A.  L.  A. 
conference,  with  one  session  only.  This 
was  attended  by  14  Fellows  and  4  visit- 
ors ;  while  8  other  Fellows  and  7  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  council  who  were  present  at 
Pasadena  (the  latter  having  cx-ofUcio 
rights  in  the  Institute)  did  not  attend  the 
session  in  question. 

The  general  subject  for  discussion  at 
this  meeting,  as  previously  announced, 
was  "The  efficient  business  management 
of  public  libraries."  President  Bostwick 
presented  an  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  containing  summaries  and  statis- 
tical comparison  of  varying  practices 
relative  to  the  support  and  operation  of 
many  public  libraries  in  this  country. 
The  paper  was  followed  by  general  dis- 
cussion, directed  more  particularly  to  the 
question  of  some  possible  plan  for  stand- 
ardization of  the  statistics  and  work  of 
libraries.  The  need  of  such  was  strongly 
felt. 

A  paper  by  Samuel  H.  Ranck  made 
comparison  of  average  volume  cost  of 
books  bought  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  public  library  in  1910,  and  that 
for  the  10  prior  years  as  a  whole ;  show- 
ing but  a  slight  increase  per  volume  in 
recent  years.  Librarians  of  the  Buffalo, 
St  Louis  and  Scranton  public  libraries, 
present  at  the  meeting,  expressed  willing- 
ness to  ascertain  and  report  similar  com- 
parisons from  the  book  purchases  of 
their  respective  libraries. 

Some  informal  discussion  followed  re- 
specting the  handling  and  keeping  account 
of  petit  cash  in  libraries,  and  safeguards 
thereon,  with  mutual  exchange  of  views 
and  practice  relative  to  same. 

It  did  not  prove  practicable  to  hold  an- 
other session  of  the  Institute  during  the 
Pasadena  conference,  owing  to  conflict- 
ing demands  of  other  bodies. 

Henry  J.  Carr,  Secy. 

A  meeting  is  called  for  September  27- 
28  in  New  York  City. 
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A  Library  Lecture  Course 

The  St  Louis  public  library  has  an- 
nounced a  series  of  free  lectures  to  be 
given  in  branch  library  assembly  rooms 
by  members  of  the  library  staff  during 
the  coming  season.  The  speakers  with 
their  subjects  are: 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian,  The  making 
of  a  dictionary. 

.    Paul    Blackwelder,    assistant    librarian,    An 
American  patriot. 

K  J.  Moody,  reference  librarian,  The  art 
impulse. 

Effic  L.  Power,  supervisor  of  work  with 
children,  The  fight  against  yellow  literature. 

A.  Diephuis,  librarian  of  the  Crunden 
branch,  Evolution  a  half  truth. 

Mrs  Harriet  P.  Sawyer,  chief  of  instruction 
department,  subject  not  yet  chosen. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  of 
September  3  contains  an  extended  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  libraries 
of  North  Carolina,  by  Louis  R.  Wil- 


son. 


The  Library  and  its  facilities,  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet,  prepared  by  G.  W. 
Lee,  librarian  of  Stone  &  Webster  Co., 
Boston,  explaining  the  activities  of  his 
library. 

A  new  feature  in  library  reports  is  the 
fascinating  drawings  which  are  used  to 
illustrate  and  decorate  the  report  of  an 
effective  year's  work,  by  Charles  E.  Rush, 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  public  library. 

"Book  buying  and  book  circulation 
in  state  institutions,"  by  Miriam  E. 
Carey,  of  the  Minnesota  library  com- 
mission, is  the  last  and  best  word  on 
the  subject.  Miss  Carey  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  authority  in  the  country  on 
library  work  in   state   institutions. 

The  Century  company  announce 
that  among  the  additional  material  to 
appear  in  the  new  revision  of  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary,  Cyclopedia  and  Atlas, 
which  is  coming  out  this  autumn,  are 
charts  showing  wages  and  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  also  the  immigration  into  the 
United  States.  Many  novelties  in  the 
way  of  new  illustrations  and  new  de- 
partments are  also  promised. 


Library  Schools 

Carnegie    library    of   Pittsburgh    training 

school 

Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle  has  succeeded 
Frances  J.  Olcott  as  chief  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  and  director  of  the 
training  school.  Miss  Bogle  prepared 
for  Bryn  Mawr  at  Miss  Stevens's 
school  in  Germantown  and  taught  in 
the  school  a  short  time.  She  spent  a 
year  in  special  work  in  the  college  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  was  a 
student  in  the  Drexel  institute  library 
school,  1903-04.  She  organized  and 
built  the  library  of  Juniata  college  at 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  and  was  afterwards 
in  charge  of  a  branch  of  the  Queens 
Borough  public  library.  Since  August, 
1909,  she  has  been  librarian  of  the 
East  Liberty  branch  of  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh. 

University  of  Chicago 

The  School  of  education.  University 
of  Chicago,  offers  a  course  in  school 
library  economics.  It  has  been  made 
a  senior  college  course  and  admission 
to  it  is  by  completion  of  junior  college 
work,  graduation  from  normal  school, 
two  years  of  teaching  in  a  well-organ- 
ized graded  or  high  school,  or  two 
years'  service  on  the  staff  of  an  or- 
ganized library.  Credits  are  accepted 
from  those  institutions  which  are  on 
the  approved  list  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  school  year  begins  the 
first  of  October,  and  is  ma'de  up  of 
three  quarters  of  12  weeks  each.  The 
autumn  quarter  provides  for 

i)  School  library  economics.  In- 
structor, Irene  Warren. 

2)  Elementary   genetic   psychology. 

Dr  F.  M.  Freeman. 

3)  Literature    for    children.     Jessie 

Black. 
Winter  quarter: 

i)  School  library  economics.     Miss 

Warren. 
2)  Children's   literature   and  art   of 
story    telling.       Mrs     Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen. 
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3)  Practical  work. 

(This  work  is  done  in  the 
branches  of  the  Chicago  public 
library,  Scliool  of  education  li- 
brary, and  settlement  libraries 
on  the  South  Side.) 
Spring  quarter: 

i)  School  library  economics.     Miss 
Warren. 

2)  Marginal    educational    activities. 

Dr  J.  F.  Bobbitt. 

3)  Practice  work. 

In  addition,  there  are  special  lectures 
from  members  of  the  faculty  on  various 
phases  of  children's  literature.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  li- 
brarians to  supervise  public  library 
work  with  schools,  organize  and  con- 
duct children's  rooms,  organize  and 
conduct  high  school  libraries  and  nor- 
mal school  libraries.  For  further  in- 
formation concerning  the  work,  in- 
quiries should  be  sent  to  Irene  War- 
ren, librarian,  School  of  education, 
University  of  Chicago. 

New  York  public  library 

The  vacancy  in  the  faculty  has  now 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mary 
L.  Sutliff  as  instructor  in  reference 
work,  classification  and  bibliography. 
Miss  Sutliflf  has  been  connected  with  the 
California  state  library  and  the  New  York 
state  library  school,  and  is  well  known 
as  an  excellent  teacher.  Miss  Van  Val- 
kenburgh  will  conduct  the  fiction  semin- 
ars. 

The  following  have  been  secured  as 
lecturers  for  the  coming  year,  from  the 
library  staff: 

Dr  John  S.  Billings,  director,  on  the 
History  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary. 

Wilberforce  Fames,  on  Early  printed 
books,  and  on  the  Use,  value  and  han- 
dling^ of  mss.  in  libraries. 

Frank  Weitenkampf,  on  Prints  and 
on  Book-illustration. 

Adelaide  Hasse,  on  U.  S.  documents, 
and  on  the  Document  series  of  foreign 
governments. 

Dr  C.  C.  Williamson,  on  the  Litera- 
ture of  economics  and  sociology. 


Axel  Moth,  on  Danish  and  on  Nor- 
wegian literature. 

Herman  Rosenthal,  on  Slavonic  lit- 
eratures. 

E.  H.  Anderson,  two  lectures  on  Li- 
brary administration,  and  one  on  Large 
library  buildings. 

Benjamin  Adams,  on  Branch  library 
buildings. 

E.  R.  Perry,  on  the  Classifications 
used  in  the  reference  department  of 
the  New  York  public  library. 

Harry  Lydenburg,  on  the  Special 
collections  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary. 

Annie  Carroll  Moore,  on  The  Christ- 
mas spirit  in  libraries. 

Anna  Tyler,  on  Thanksgiving  stories 
and  bulletins. 

The  lectures  on  buildings  and  on  for- 
eign literatures  will  be  supplemented 
by  several  from  visiting  lecturers,  to 
be  announced  later. 

Mary  W.  Plummer. 

St    Louis    school 

The  summer  school,  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Missouri  library  com- 
mission and  the  St  Louis  public  li- 
brary, completed  its  first  six  weeks' 
course,  July  28.  The  course  was  in- 
tended primarily  for  Missouri  librari- 
ans, six  of  whom  besides  18  assistants 
in  St  Louis  public  library  were  ad- 
mitted to  it  free  of  tuition.  No  effort 
was  made  to  inform  librarians  in  ad- 
joining states  of  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  class,  but  one  such  librarian 
was  admitted  to  it  on  special  applica- 
tion. The  class  was  conducted  by 
Mrs  Harriet  P.  Sawyer,  chief  of  the 
instructional  department  of  the  St 
Louis  public  library,  and  by  Miss 
Wales,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  li- 
brary commission,  assisted  by  members 
of  the  St  Louis  public  library  staff. 
A  special  feature  was  made  of  instruc- 
tion on  children's  books  by  Miss 
Power,  of  the  St  Louis  staff,  who  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 
The  forenoons  were  generally  devoted 
to  the  technique  of  library  work,  and 
the  afternoons  to  practice.    On  Satur- 
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clay  afternoons  the  class  visited  the 
various  libraries  of  St  Louis,  under 
competent  guidance.  The  sessions  of 
the  class  were  held  in  the  Cabanne 
branch  of  the  library  on  Union  blvd. 
There  were  no  examinations  for  en- 
trance ?nd  the  class  was  open  only 
to  librarians  or  library  assistants  hold- 
ing paid  positions,  or  definitely  ap- 
pointed to  such.  To  those  doing  satis- 
factory work  and  passing  the  final 
tests,  a  certificate  of  progress  has  been 
given. 

New    York    state    library 

The  following  appointments  to  posi- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  sum- 
mer: 

Adams,  Leta  E..  '09,  head  cataloger.  Uni- 
versity  of   Missouri  library. 

Benedict,  Georgia,  '12,  assistant.  Book 
selection  section.  New  York  state  library. 

Brown,  Helen  D.,  '11,  assistant  cataloger, 
John  Crerar  library,  Chicago. 

Carnegie,  Elza  K.,  'lo-'ii,  assistant, 
Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carter,  Sylvester  J.,  B.L.S.,  '11,  refer- 
ence librarian,  Milwaukee  public  library. 

Coulter,  Edith  M.,  B.L.S.,  *07,  senior  as- 
sistant in  the  reference  department  of  the 
California  university  library. 

Eliot,  Ruth  F.,  B.L.S..  '11,  assistant  cata- 
loger. University  of  Minnesota  library. 

Enright.  Daisy  M.,  'lO-'ii,  librarian,  Nut- 
ley  (N.  J.)  public  library. 

Foote,  Elizabeth  L.,  B.L.S.,  '92,  librarian 
in  charge  of  the  125th  St.  branch  of  the 
New  York  public  library. 

Fordice,  Frances,  B.L.S.,  '11,  organizer, 
St  Albans  (Vt.)  public  library. 

Gamble,  William  B.,  'lO-'ii.  chief,  technol- 
ogy division,  New  York  public  library. 

Johnsen,  Marie  E.,  'lo-'ii,  assistant  in 
cataloging  department  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library. 

Jones,  Mildred  K.,  'lo-'ii,  assistant,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  public  library. 

Kelly,  Frances  K..  'lo-'ii,  assistant  in  the 
loan  department,  Carnegie  library,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Krausnick,  Gertrude,  *io-*ii,  assistant, 
Washington  university  library,  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

Leonard,  Miriam  E.,  'lo-'ii,  .  assistant 
cataloger,  Minneapolis  public  library. 

Lewis,  Margaret  MacD.,  'lo-'ii,  cataloger, 
Bishop  Doane's  private  library,  Albany. 

McCauley,  Pauline,  'lo-'ii,  first  assistant, 
Wiley  Ave.  branch,  Carnegie  library,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Miller,  Emily  V.  D.,  'lO-'ii,  assistant,  Min- 
neapolis public  library. 


Mitchell,  Sydney  B.,  'o3-*04,  chief,  order 
section,  California  university  library,  Berk- 
eley. 

Moore,  Dora  P.,  'o6-'o7,  librarian's  assist- 
ant Colgate  university  library,  Hamilton. 

Mumford,  Rosalie,  '04,  cataloger,  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  public  library. 

Rhodes,  Isabella  K.,  B.L.S.,  '09,  assistant, 
reference  section.  New  York  state  library. 

Rice,  Paul  N.,  'lo-'ii,  assistant,  reference 
department,   Ohio   state   university  library. 

Smith,  Bessie  Sargeant,  B.L.S.,  '97,  act- 
ing director,  Western  Reserve  university 
library  school,  Cleveland. 

Tinkham,  Mabel,  'lo-'ii,  cataloger  and 
reference  librarian,  Gary  (Ind.)  public  li- 
brary. 

Tompkins,  Helen  W.,  'lo-'ii,  assistant, 
New  York  state  library  school. 

Topping,  Elizabeth  R,,  'o9-'io,  assistant, 
library  association,  Portland,  Ore. 

Waterman,  Lucy  D.,  '97,  cataloger,  Carne- 
gie library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pratt  Institute 

For  the  first  lo  years  of  its  existence 
as  a  school  with  a  regular  faculty,  the 
Pratt  institute  library  school  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Pratt  institute  free  li- 
brary, with  Miss  Plummer  as  librarian 
and  director  of  the  school.  When  Miss 
Plummer  resigned  from  the  librarianship 
in  1904,  she  retained  the  directorship  of 
the  library  school,  which  was  organized 
as  an  entirely  independent  department 
of  the  institute,  in  every  way  distinct 
from  the  library.  This  arrangement, 
while  inevitable  under  the  circumstances, 
the  trustees  felt  would  not  be  of  perma- 
nent benefit,  either  to  the  school  or  to  the 
library,  and  when  recent  events  necessi- 
tated a  change  they  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  reunite  the  school  and  the 
library.  The  organization  thus  effected, 
with  Edward  F.  Stevens  as  librarian  and 
director  of  the  library  department,  and 
Josephine  A.  Rathbone  as  vice-director  of 
the  library  school,  brings  the  school  into 
the  same  relation  with  the  library  as  is 
found  in  the  case  of  a  majority  of  the 
library  schools  in  the  country.  This  new 
arrangement  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  faculty  of  the  school  and  to  the  staff 
of  the  library,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
a  source  of  strength  to  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  work  which 
the  students  have  in  the  several  depart- 
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ments  of  our  own  library,  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  by  which  the  stu- 
dents are  to  have  the  benefit  of  experi- 
ence in  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library.  The  school 
hopes  also  to  have  some  lectures  on 
branch  and  department  administration 
from  members  of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary staff. 

The  school  is  glad  to  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  Harriet  B.  Gooch,  Pratt 
'98,  head  of  the  catalog  department  and 
director  of  the  training  class  of  the 
Louisville  public  library,  as  instructor  in 
cataloging,  indexing  and  library  records 
for  the  coming  year. 

Graduates 

Katharine  Dame,  '00,  in  consequence 
of  the  New  York  State  library  fire, 
has  been  transferred  from  the  schobl 
to  the  library  staff,  where  she  will  have 
charge  of  the  subject  headings  in  the 
catalog.  Miss  Dame  will  retain  only  a 
short  senior  course  in  the  school. 

Ruth  M.  Wright,  '03,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Normal  school  at 
Tempe,  Ariz. 

Clara  Bragg,  '04,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Davenport  memorial  li- 
brar>%  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Mrs  Karen  M.  Jacobson,  '05,  has  been 
made  librarian  of  the  State  normal 
school,  Monmouth,  Ore.,  where  she  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  starting  a  regu- 
lar library  course  for  teachers. 

Ethelwyn  Gaston,  '09,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  catalog  the  library  of  the  Nezv 
York  Times  and  to  be  reference  librarian 
to  the  staff. 

Class  of  1911 

Commencement  exercises  were  held 
June  15,  when  a  class  of  25  received  their 
certificates.  With  the  exception  of  two 
students  who  did  not  care  for  positions 
until  the  fall,  the  members  of  the  class 
have  all  started  work. 

Effie  A.  Rieber  of  Bergen,  Norway, 
who  left  at  the  end  of  the  second  term 
on  account  of  the  death  of  her  father  last 
year,  was  married  in  June  to  Dermot 
Slack  of  Bergen..    Mrs  Mack  is  to  do 


part  time,  work  in  the  Public  library  at 
Bergen  this  year. 

Josephine  A.  Rath  bone, 

Vice-Director. 

Western   Reserve  university 

Commencement  week  at  the  West- 
ern Reserve  university  w-as  the  week 
of  June  II.  On  Monday,  June  12,  the 
faculty  gave  their  annual  luncheon  to 
the  class  of  '11  and  the  graduates.  An 
unusually  large  number  were  present,, 
including  many  of  the  out-of-town 
alumni  and  lecturers.  It  was  a  matter 
of  much  regret  that  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, Miss  Whittlesey  was  unable  to 
be  present.  In  her  absence  IVesident 
Thwing  acted  as  toastmaster  of  the 
occasion,  and  introduced  in  turn  Miss 
Mackenzie,  '11,  the  president  of  the 
class;  Miss  Steele,  '09,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Alumni  asso- 
ciation; Mr  Reese.  '05,  home  on  a  visit 
from  his  library  in  Honolulu;  Pro- 
fessor Root  of  Oberlin,  a  lecturer  at 
the  school ;  Dr  Koch,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  library,  and  Dean 
Brett.  The  president  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  Miss  Whittlesey  had 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for 
the  coming  year,  it  being  her  Sab- 
batical year. 

Preceding  the  luncheon  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  association  was 
held.  Heretofore  this  meeting  has 
been  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  conference,  but  this  year  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  change  it  to 
commencement  week  in  Cleveland,  and 
the  change  was  found  to  be  very  satis- 
factory, for  it  brought  many  more  of 
the  alumni.  The  class  were  given 
their  certificates  of  graduation  at  the 
general  university  commencement  ex- 
ercises, held  on  Thursday,  June  15. 
The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Rollo 
Ogden,  editor  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post.  The  very  much  appreciated 
gift  of  the  class  of  '11  to  the  school 
was  a  further  addition  to  the  tea  serv- 
ice, originally  presented  by  the  class 
of    '09.      Examinations    for    entrance 
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were  held  Friday  and  Saturday,  June 
16-17. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Ohio  li- 
brary association  and  the  Michigan  li- 
brary association,  held  this  year  at 
Cedar  Point  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, was  well  attended  by  both  the 
faculty  and  alumni  of  Western  Re- 
serve. One  of  the  features  of  par- 
ticular interest  was  a  Reserve  dinner, 
,  at  which  33  were  present,  including 
members  from  every  class  except  one, 
many  of  the  faculty  and  four  guests, 
Professor  Root,  Miss  Ahern,  Miss  Clat- 
worthy  and  Bessie  Sargeant  Smith. 
Miss  Steele,  '09,  president  of  the 
Alumni  association,  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Dean  Brett, 
who  announced  the  appointment  of 
Bessie  Sargeant  Smith,  librarian  of 
Carnegie  West  branch  of  the  Cleve- 
land public  library,  as  acting  director 
of  the  library  school  for  the  coming 
year  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Whit- 
tlesey. In  a  most  pleasing  way  Miss 
Smith  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
was  given  a  very  warm  and  enthusias- 
tic reception  by  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  school  present. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  ap- 
plicants took  the  entrance  examina- 
tions in  June,  and  the  school  will  open 
on  September  19  with  as  large  an  en- 
rollment of  students  as  the  capacity 
allows. 

Alumni   notes 

Martha  Wilson,  '05,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  Minnesota  state  library 
commission,  to  become  supervisor  of  the  school 
libraries,  Minnesota  department  of  public  in- 
struction, St  Paul. 

Helen  Stearns,  '05,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  catalogcr  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
library,  to  become  the  librarian  of  the  Minne- 
sota  state   library  commission. 

Richard  Lavell,  '05,  superintendent  of 
branches  and  stations  of  the  Minneapolis  pub- 
lic library,  has  been  promoted  to  the  assistant 
librarianship  of  that  library. 

Mary  Wallis,  '06,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  librarian  in  the  Department  of  legislative 
reference  at  Baltimore,  to  become  the  librarian 
of  the  Western  high  school  of  that  city. 

Wilda  Strong,  '08,  first  assistant  at  the  Alli- 
ance sub-branch  of  the  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary, has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  in 


order  to  spend  the  coming  year  in  study  at 
Simmons  college. 

Alice  Morris,  '10,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  assistant  cataloger  in  the  State  library  at 
Columbus,  to  become  cataloger  at  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university  library. 

Helen  Beale,  '10,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
assistant  at  the  St  Clair  branch  of  the  Cleve- 
land public  library,  to  become  an  assistant  in 
the  Adelbert  college  and  College  for  women 
libraries  of  the  Western  Reserve  university. 

Mabel  Hawthorne,  '11,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  University  of  Washington  li- 
brary at   Seattle. 

Vivien  Mackenzie,  *ii,  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  records  of  the  Housing  and  Tenement  de- 
partments of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Health. 

Elizabeth  Richards,  '11,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  reference  and  cataloging  de- 
partments of  the  Cincinnati  public  library. 

Marion  Warner  ,*ii,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  children's  department  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati public  library. 

Grace  Windsor,  '11,  has  been  appointed  first 
assistant  in  the  Lawrenceville  branch  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth  Cumings,  '11,  has  been  appointed 
temporary  assistant  at  the  Edgewater  sub- 
branch  of  the  Cleveland  public  library. 

Emelia  Wefel,  '11,  Marie  Cahill,  *ii,  and 
Helen  Prouty,  '11,  of  the  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary staff,  have  returned  to  their  libraries. 


Summer  Library  Schools 
Columbia  university 

The  courses  in  library  economy  of- 
fered in  the  Columbia  university  sum- 
mer session,  July  5-16,  were  attended  by 
29  librarians.  The  three  courses  were 
as  follows: 

i)  Bibliography;  lectures  and  prob- 
lems on  reference  books  were  given  by 
Miss  Mudge,  reference  librarian,  Co- 
lumbia university;  lectures  and  prob- 
lems on  general  and  national  bibli- 
ography, and  on  government  docu- 
ments, by  Helen  Rex  Keller,  Colum- 
bia university  library ;  bibliographies  of 
special  subjects  by  professors  of  Co- 
lumbia university,  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dings,  George  W.  Botsford,  Maurice  A. 
Bigelow,  Harold  C.  Brown,  Paul  Mon- 
roe, James  Sullivan,  Ashley  H.  Thorn- 
dike,  R.  L.  Schuyler. 

2)  Administration;  the  administra- 
tion of  university  and  college  libraries 
was  given  by  Andrew  Keogh,  reference 
librarian,  Yale  university;  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  departments  of  a  univer- 
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sity  library  by  supervisors  of  depart- 
ments of  Columbia  university  library; 
the  order  department,  by  Ethel  H.  Bud- 
ington;  the  catalog  department,  by 
Harriet  B.  Prescott;  the  book  and  the 
reader,  by  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  assistant 
librarian;  the  administration  of  school 
libraries,  by  Gilbert  O.  Ward,  super- 
visor of  high  school  libraries,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Visits  were  made  to  libraries,  pub- 
lishing houses  and  bindery. 

3)  Cataloging;  classification,  Miss 
Keller,  instructor;  Sara  L.  Kellogg,  Co- 
lumbia university  library,  reviser. 

Special  lectures  were  given  on  "The 
American  publishers,"  "The  bookseller 
and  the  librarian,"  by  Frederick  W. 
Jenkins,  librarian  to  the  School  of 
philanthropy,  New  York  city;  "The 
publisher  and  the  child's  book,"  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses;  Library  architec- 
ture, by  Edward  R.  Smith,  librarian  of 
the  Avery  library,  Columbia  univer- 
sity; Binding,  by  W.  E.  Rademaeker; 
Mending,  by  Miss  Murray,  supervisor 
of  binding,  New  York  public  library; 
Maps,  by  Frederick  C.  Hicks ;  Colonial 
libraries,  by  Dr  A.  B.  Keep. 

Indiana 

The  summer  school  for  librarians,  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  library  commission 
of  Indiana,  was  held  at  Earlham  college, 
Richmond,  June  28-August  8.  A  special 
feature  of  this  year's  course  was  a  rural 
library  extension  symposium  to  which  all 
the  librarians  of  the  state  were  invited. 
The  speakers  for  that  meeting  were: 
W.  M.  Hepburn  of  Purdue  university, 
who  stated  the  problem  and  explained  the 
library's  relation  to  other  country  life 
movements;  Carl  H.  Milam,  of  the  In- 
diana commission,  who  summarized  the 
work  of  rural  library  extension  as  it  is 
being  carried  on  in  the  different  states ; 
Julia  W.  Merrill,  supervisor  of  branches 
in  the  Cincinnati  public  library,  spoke  of 
the  extension  work  that  is  being  done 
throughout  Hamilton  county  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati library ;  Mary  N.  Baker,  Elwood ; 
Nannie  W.  Jayne,  Alexandria,  and  iMrs. 
Klva  T.  Carter,  Plainficld ;  all  spoke  of 


the  library  extension  work  with  the  town- 
ships as  the  unit. 

Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  president  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  gave  three  addresses  to  the 
summer  school.  The  children's  right  to 
poetry.  Book  elimination  and  The  li- 
brarian's place  and  power. 

Other  special  lecturers  were  Miss 
Ahem,  editor  Public  Libraries,  Chica- 
go ;  L.  J.  Bailey,  librarian,  public  library, 
Gary;  Demarchus  C.  Brown,  Indiana 
state  librarian ;  Miss  Browning,  librarian, 
public  library,  Indianapolis;  Helen 
Davis,  Indiana  public  library  commission ; 
J.  P.  Dunn,  Indianapolis ;  Chalmers  Had- 
iey,  librarian,  public  library,  Denver, 
Colo. :  Harlow  Lindley,  Earlham  college, 
and  Theresa  Walter,  Public  library,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The  regular  instructors  were  Carl  H. 
Milam  and  Miss  Scott  of  the  Public  li- 
brary commission;  Miss  F.  R.  Curtis, 
Illinois  library  school,  and  W.  M.  Hep- 
bum,  Purdue  university. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  all  mem- 
bers of  the  class  read,  before  entering, 
Dana's  Library  primer,  Bostwick's  The 
American  public  library,  and  twelve  chil- 
dren's books  that  are  discussed  in  the 
course  on  work  with  children. 

Ninety-three  lectures  were  given  dur- 
ing the  six  weeks:  20  on  cataloging;  13 
on  administration ;  12  on  classification ; 
10  each  on  children's  work,  reference, 
and  book  selection;  12  on  other  technical 
subjects  and  six  miscellaneous. 
Michigan 

Courses  in  library  training  were 
given  in  three  of  the  state  schools  in 
Michigan,  June- August,  1911.  The 
one  at  Western  State  normal  school, 
Kalamazoo,  was  made  up  of  22  stu- 
dents, the  majority  of  whom  were 
rural  teachers,  with  one  school  super- 
intendent and  several  grade  teachers. 
The  work  was  divided  into  two 
courses,  the  first  including  the  use  of 
books  as  tools,  book  selection,  and  re- 
views and  discussions  of  the  books  in 
the  children's  library.  The  second  was 
a  technical  course,  including  simple 
accessioning,  classification  and  catalog- 
ing, adapted  to  school  libraries.     Spe- 
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cial  lectures  on  children's  books  and 
reading  were  given  by  Miss  Massee, 
of  the  Buffalo  public  library.  Talks 
on  the  use  of  pictures,  illustrated  by  a 
set  from  the  State  library,  were  given 
by  Miss  Balch,  of  the  Art  department 
of  the  Normal  school. 

There  were  41  in  the  library  class  at 
Ferris  institute,  23  of  whom  took  the 
technical  course.  Special  collections 
on  nature  study,  school  management, 
school  hygiene,  fairy  tales  and  folk- 
lore were  closely  studied.  Miss  Massee 
gave  a  week  of  instruction  in  chil- 
dren's books  and  story  telling,  which 
was  greatly  appreciated.  A  collection 
of  books  and  pictures  was  sent  from 
the  State  library. 

The  six  weeks'  course  in  library 
methods,  given  in  the  Northern  State 
normal  school  at  Marquette,  was  taken 
by  a  class  of  20.  A  number  of  collec- 
tions were  available,  and  complete 
lists  of  these  collections  w^ere  made 
and  supplied  to  those  not  taking  the 
course. 

Framed  pictures  from  the  State  li- 
brary and  also  portfolios  of  unframed 
pictures  were  at  the  service  of  the  stu- 
dents. Miss  Massee,  the  children's  li- 
brarian in  the  Buffalo  public  library, 
gave  a  course  on  children's  literature, 
which  was  open  to  the  Normal  school 
as  well  as  the  class.  Miss  Spaulding, 
of  the  Art  department,  gave  two  lec- 
tures on  pictures. 

A  considerably  increased  interest  in 
this  work  among  faculty  and  students 
is  manifest  from  year  to  year. 

Minnesota 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Min- 
nesota summer  library  school  was  held 
at  the  State  university  June  19- July  28, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commission,  who  also  gave  the  lec- 
tures on  administration  and  general 
topics  of  library  interest.  The  instruction 
in  cataloging,  classification  and  allied  sub- 
jects was  given  by  Miss  Carey,  the  com- 
mission organizer,  and  continued  through- 
out the  course.  Miss  Wilson,  librarian  of 
the  commission,  gave  the  lectures  on 
book  selection,  reference  work  and  bind- 


ing and  a  talk  on  the  school  library.  All 
instruction  was  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice work,  which  was  carefully  revised. 
To  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  various 
libraries  represented,  attention  was  given 
to  the  individual  problems  of  each  stu- 
dent, and  the  practice  work  in  book  select 
tion  and  reference  work  included  prepa- 
ration of  lists  which  will  be  immediately 
useful  to  the  Hbrarians  in  their  own  li- 
braries. Special  lectures  were  given  by 
Miss  Evans,  chairman  of  the  iMinnesota 
commission  on  **Self-culturc  of  the  li- 
brarian;" by  Miss  van  Buren,  of  the 
Mankato  public  library,  on  "Practical 
books  for  boys  and  girls,"  and  the  *'\Vork 
of  the  library  for  civic  improvement ;" 
by  Miss  Ahern,  editor  of  Public  Libra- 
ries, on  **Some  demands  of  librarianship" 
and  "Business  and  personal  relations." 

Visits  were  made  to  the  libraries  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  a  Saturday 
excursion  to  Northfield  on  the  Dan  Patch 
electric  line  combined  business  with 
pleasure. 

The  Delta  Gamma  sorority  house  pro- 
vided a  home  for  instructors  and  stu- 
dents, and  was  the  headquarters  for  social 
gatherings. 

There  were  22  students  in  attendance, 
including  6  librarians  of  small  public  li- 
braries, 8  assistants  in  large  libraries,  3 
school  librarians,  4  assistants  in  college 
libraries  and  one  librarian  of  a  special 
collection. 

Ontario 

A  summer  library  school  was  held 
in  Toronto,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  education  of  On- 
tario, and  under  the  direction  of  Wal- 
ter R.  Nursey,  inspectoi-  of  libraries. 
The  instructor  in  charge  was  Miss 
B.  AI.  Dunham,  A.  B.  The  session 
lasted  June  14-July  12,  and  covered 
the  different  phases  of  library  work 
for  small  libraries,  particularly  wor^ 
with  children.  Traveling  libraries,  li- 
brary institutes,  etc.,  received  special 
attention. 

Pennsylvania 

A  six  weeks'  course  in  library  work 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
library  commission  at  the  Pennsylvania 
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State  college.  Anna  A.  MacDonald  was 
the  instructor  in  charge.  Julia  A.  Hop- 
kins of  the  Drexel  institute  library  school 
and  Helen  G.  Betterly,  Children's  li- 
brarian of  the  Osterhout  library,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  assisted.  Special  lectures  were 
given  by  Dr  E.  W.  Runkle,  librarian  of 
State  college ;  Gilbert  D.  Emerson,  Phila- 
delphia; State  Librarian.  Montgomery; 
Robert  P.  Bliss,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
commission;  Alary  A.  True,  Foxburg; 
Caroline  Burnite  of  Cleveland,  and  Mrs 
H.  L.  Elmendorf  of  Buffalo.  Fifteen 
students  were  enrolled. 

Wisconsin 

,      The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  school  association  was  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  library  conference,  con- 
ducted by  the  Wisconsin  commission.    A 
dinner  was  given  July  18  by  the  associa- 
tion to  the  members  present  and  their 
guests,  to  the  number  of  35.    Each  of  the 
five  classes,  since  the  school  was  organ- 
ized,  was  represented  by  a  number  of 
the  members.    The  association  had  as  its 
guests:    Mrs    Elmendorf,    Miss    Ahern, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Syracuse,  Mr. 
Legler,  Mr.  Rush  of  Missouri  and  mem- 
.  bers  of  the  commission  and  library  school 
staflfs.    Hon.  W.  H.  Hatton,  chairman  of 
the   Wisconsin   commission,  presided  as 
toastmaster.    The  toast  list  was  presented 
as  an  imitation  of  an  A.  L,  A.  Booklist 
page.    The  assigned  titles  were  annotated 
by  the  speakers,  after  some  very  clever 
editing  on  the  part  of  the  toastmaster. 
The  list  was  as  follows : 

Annotated  titles  from  the  W.  L.  S.  Classlist 
Edited   by  Senator  W.   H.   Hatton 

Legler,  Henry  Eduard.  The  pilot-  ed  with 
notes  1906-09.  Chic.  Public  library  "  icoo- 
aate.  '      ^^ 

Excellent,   as   are   all   his   works— from   the 
Leader. 

Kinsley.   Lydia   E,    The   pathfinder;   drama- 
tized dunng  1907.     Janesville,  Wis.,  pub- 
lic library,    1910-date. 
Short,   in   the   usual   style   of   this   writer— 
fro^'i  Daily  Critic. 

Darling,  Mrs  Grace  Rathbone.     The  blazed 
trail;  traveled  in  1908.     Menomonie,  Wis. 
Stout  institute,   1908-date. 
Much  food  for  thought  and  consideration — 

from  the  Journal. 


Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold.    Through   five  ad- 
ministrations.    Madison,   Wis.,   Historical 
society,  1907- 11. 
Inspiring  autobiographical  treatise— from  the 
Scientific  News. 

Hahn,  Mrs.  Katharine  (Ames).    Third  de- 
gree.    Menomonie,   Wis.,    Stout   institute, 
1909-date. 
Clever,    witty    and    entertaining— from    the 
Dramatic  Times. 

Dudgeon,  Matthew  Simpson.    Great  expecta- 
tions [for  1912].    Madison,  Wis.,  Free  li- 
brary commissoin,  1909-date. 
Scholarly     articles,      containing     ambitious 

hopes  for  the  future— from  the  Daily  Capitol. 

Minton,    Marie.    Broad    highway;    followed 
since   1910.     Chic,   extension   work,   1910- 
II. 
Bright  and  popular  bit  of  fiction— from  the 

Social  Mirror. 

Cobb,  Ger/rude.    Turn  of  the  road  [for  191 1]. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Free  library,  July,   191 1. 
A  pleasing  tale  from  a  new  author — from 
the  Class  Ledger. 

Elmendorf,  Mrs  Theresa   (West).  Counsels 
by  the  way.     President  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
1912. 
Sane  and  logical  throughout — from  the  Li- 
brary Review. 
18  July,  1911. 

At  the  busines.s  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion the  following  were  elected  and  will 
act  as  officers  for  1912:  Hannah  M. 
Lawrence,  '10,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  presi- 
dent; Katherine  A.  Hahn,  *og,  of  Me- 
nomonie, Wis.,  vice-president;  Lucy  L. 
Morgan,  '11,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  secre- 
tary ;  Helen  D.  Gorton,  '07,  of  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  treasurer. 

The  reports  of  the  various  classes 
show  an  unusual  number  of  successful 
workers  in  various  parts  of  the  library 
field  and  so  far  the  record  is  without 
a  single  case  of  a  failure. 

The  following  graduates  visited  the 
school  during  the  conference  week :  Class 
of  1907,  Misses  Allen,  Angell,  Gorton, 
Gregory,  Hutchinson,  Kinsley,  Miner, 
Reynolds  and  Weil;  Class  of  1908,  Mrs 
Darling,  Misses  Cully,  Hyslop  and  Tur- 
vill;  Class  of  1909,  Mrs  Hahn,  Misses 
Jones,  Kndwlton,  and  Watkins ;  Class  of 
1910,  Misses  Flower,  Poland,  Jackson 
and  Minton,  and  Class  of  191 1,  Misses 
Cobb,  Dexter  and  Martin. 

Helen  Turvill,  Secy. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

Joseph  L.  Harrison,  for  some  time 
librarian  of  the  Athenaeum  library, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  elected  li- 
brarian of  the  Forbes  library,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Mrs  Kate  Barney,  for  several  years 
librarian  of  the  public  library  of 
Springfield,  Vt.,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion, to  take  up  work  in  the  City  li- 
brary at  Springfield,  Mass. 

Louise  M.  Carrington,  for  37  years 
connected  with  the  Beardsley  library 
of  Winsted,  Conn.,  has  resigned  her 
position.  She  has  filled  every  office 
of  the  Connecticut  library  association, 
except  that  of  president. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  to  build  a  me- 
morial library  in  Bridgeton,  Me.,  was 
a  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Nathan 
J.  Davis  of  Somerville.  He  gave  his 
books,  also,  to  the  library,  and  an  en- 
dowment of  several  thousand  dollars, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to 
maintain  a  memorial  library. 

The  Public  library  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  of  50,000  v.,  is  being  reorganized 
and  recataloged  under  a  force  of  as- 
sistants furnished  by  the  Library  Bu- 
reau. The  rearrangement  of  the  li- 
brary, rebinding,  classification,  etc.,  are 
receiving  special  attention.  The  library 
has  an  exceedingly  fine  collection  of 
technical  books  and  a  special  catalog 
devoted  to  them  will  be  issued  shortly. 
The  Burnham  fund,  a  bequest  to  the 
library,  renders  it  possible  to  make  val- 
uable additions  to  technical  literature. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Silas  Bron- 
son  library  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  shows 
a  circulation  of  208,624  v.,  of  which 
68,975  were  sent  through  schools  and 
branches.  Of  the  expenditure  of  $19,- 
070,  $4200  was  for  books  and  periodi- 
cals, and  $9459  for  salaries.  A  slight 
decrease  in  the  use  of  books  for  home 
reading  is  noted,  but  it  is  probably  due 
to  the  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
new  study  room,  which  is  provided 
with   special   shelves  for    the    use    of 


clubs  and  societies.  There  has  been 
a  three-fold  increase  in  the  use  of 
technical  books  in  the  past  eight  years. 
An  information  desk  with  a  trained 
assistant  in  charge  has  been  placed 
near  the  entrance  to  the  open  shelves. 

The  recent  death  of  Nicholas  Sheldon 
of  Providence,  R.  L,  for  several  years  a 
trustee  of  the  public  library  of  that  city, 
has  caused  the  announcement  of  a  gift  to 
the  library  of  $10,000,  quietly  made  by 
Mr  Sheldon  several  weeks  before  his 
death.  The  donation,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  securities,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
uses  of  the  children's  department,  in 
which  Mr  Sheldon  had  long  been  greatly 
interested  on  account  of  the  wide  scope 
and  admirable  quality  of  its  work,  and 
will  doubtless  make  possible  a  still  greater 
extension  of  its  privileges  and  usefulness. 

Central  Atlantic 

The  first  five  annual  reports  of  the 
Normal  school  library  of  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  have  been  issued  in  one  pamphlet, 
handsomely  illustrated  by  exterior  and 
interior  views  of  the  library. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks  was  appointed  as- 
sistant librarian  at  Columbia  university 
July  I.  Mr  Hicks  was  formerly  con- 
nected, at  various  times,  with  the 
Brooklyn  public  library,  United  States 
Naval  War  college  library  and  with  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Last  year  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  reading  rooms  of 
Columbia  university. 

Mary  L.  SutlifF,  head  of  the  catalog-  ' 
ing  department  of  the  State  library  of 
California,  has  resigned,  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Library  school  of  New  York 
state.  Ida  G.  Munson  will  take  charge 
of  the  cataloging  for  the  present.  Rob- 
ert A.  Campbell,  Legislative  reference 
librarian,  has  assumed  the  title  of 
Deputy  state  librarian.  This  position  , 
was  also  held  by  Miss  Sutliff.  \ 

The  Wilmington  Institute  free  li-  ! 
brary  had  an  exhibit  at  the  county  fair 
which  was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
mington recently.  A  number  of  special 
lists  were  prepared  and  distributed  at 
the  fair,  giving  titles  of  books  and  mag- 
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azines  in  the  Wilmington  Institute  free 
library.  The  following  subjects  were 
covered : 

Textile  fabrics,  roads,  painting,  deco- 
rating and  paper  han^^ing,  aer,  canning 
and  preserving,  farming,  poultry. 

The  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 
has  issued  a  debate  index.  This  is 
taken  from  a  card  index  kept  in  the 
reference   department   of   the   library'. 

A  medallion  portrait  of  C:  Alex. 
Nelson,  lately  retired  from  the  staff  of 
the  Columbia  university  library,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  library  June  2.  The  me- 
dallion was  modeled  hf  E.  R.  Smith,  of 
the  Avery  library.  It  was  presented  by 
Professor  Hamlin  and  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent Butler  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

Central 

Mary  Lucas  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  library  of  the  Wesleyan 
university  at  Bloomington,  111. 

Ruth  Knowlton,  formerly  assistant 
libirarian  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  at  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Lydia  E.  Dexter,  for  some  time  in 
charge  of  Park  Branch  No.  3,  is  no 
longer  connected  with  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library. 

A  list  of  2800  titles  of  books  in  the  St 
Louis  public  library  by  Catholic  authors 
has  been  compiled  bv  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus of  that  city. 

Isabelle  Dubois,  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  the  Normal  school  library 
at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  at  Bluffton,  Ind. 

More  than  7,000  v.,  comprising 
complete  histories  of  all  world's  fairs 
and  expositions,  were  presented  to  the 
Chicago  public  library  by  Harlow  N. 
Higinbotham,  who  was  president  of 
the  World's  Columbian  exposition. 

Stella  Lucas,  well  known  in  the  li- 
brary circles  of  Wisconsin  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mabel  Tainter  memorial 
library  at  Menomonie  for  the  past  20 
years,  died  July  28.  For  several  years 
Miss  Lucas  was  inspector  of  the. Stout 


system  of  traveling  libraries  in  Wis- 
consin. She  was  highly  esteemed  as 
an  efficient  worker  and  a  fine  char- 
acter. 

The  following  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  Ryerson  library  of  the  Art 
institute  of  Chicago  in  the  past  year: 
Books,  773 ;  lantern  slides,  1295 ;  photo- 
graphs, 16,058;  pamphlets,  976;  clipping 
file  envelopes,  146.  The  circulation  of 
books  reached  7149,  of  lantern  slides 
13429,  photographs  2665. 

Mary  Ora  Williams,  librarian  of  the 
Cumminsville  branch,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  resigned  her  position  there  to  become 
assistant  organizer  for  the  Public  library 
commission  of  Indiana.  Miss  Williams 
was  a  student  at  Ohio  Weslyan  uni- 
versity, and  Butler  college ;  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Wisconsin  library  school  and  has 
had  experience  in  the  Madison  (Wis.), 
and  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  public  libraries. 

Martha  Wilson,  who  has  for  the  last 
three  years  been  in  charge  of  the 
traveling  libraries  for  the  Minnesota 
commission,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Supervisor  of  school  libraries,  un- 
der the  Department  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  position  was  created  by  the 
last  legislature,  and  its  duties  will  com- 
prise, first,  the  compilation  of  the  cata- 
log for  school  libraries,  from  which 
books  purchased  through  state  aid 
must  be  selected,  and  further,  giving 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  better  de- 
velopment and  use  of  school  libraries. 

Fortunately,  Miss  Wilson  has  not 
entirely  severed  her  connection  with 
the  commission,  but  will  still  be  con- 
nected with  its  staff  as  library  visitor, 
and  will  visit  public  and  traveling  li- 
braries in  connection  with  her  work 
for  school  libraries.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  affiliation  will  promote  closer  co- 
operation between  school  and  public 
library  systems  throughout  the  state. 

During  her  three  years  of  service  for 
the  commission,  the  reorganization  of 
the  traveling  library  department  has 
been  completed,  and  its  reference  work 
for  study  clubs  and  individual  students 
has  been  greatly  enlarged.  She  has 
also  rendered  most  efficient  service  in 
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the  summer  school,  and  contributed 
much  to  all  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion through  her  original  personality 
and  fine  enthusiasm. 

Helen  J.  Stearns,  Western  Reserve 
library  school,  '05,  whose  library  ex- 
perience has  included  reference  work  in 
the  Cleveland  public  library,  and  in  the 
Legislative  reference  department  of 
the  Wisconsin  library  commission, 
and  cataloging  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  library,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  traveling  libraries,  to' 
succeed  Miss  Wilson,  and  began  work 
with  the  commission  August  i. 

The  thirty-third  annual  report  of  the 
Stephenson  public  library  of  Marinette, 
Wis.,  shows  an  increase  of  900  in  the 
number  of  borrowers,  and  an  increase  of 
3704  in  the  number  of  books  circulated. 
Nine  hundred  and  thirty- two  books  were 
added,    the    entire    number    now    being 

12,531. 

The  librarian  made  43  vjsits  to  schools. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-three  eighth 
grade  pupils  were  instructed  in  the  use 
of  the  card  catalog,  periodical  indexes 
and  reference  books. 

A  branch  was  established  which  cir- 
culated 1600  books. 

A  new  children's  room  has  been  partly 
fitted  up,  the  shelving  and  cork  carpet 
being  in  place.  This  is  due  to  the  gener- 
osity of  a  friend  of  the  library. 

The  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  re- 
cords a  circulation  of  306,935  v.,  with 
1 1 5,050  V.  on  the  shelves.  Visitors  to 
exhibits,  64,089.  Attendance  at  lectures, 
13*968.  Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  was  spent  for  books  and 
$1923  for  current  periodicals.  Nearly  all 
the  receipts  for  the  library's  book  fund 
are  from  penal  and  other  fines.  Last 
year  the  library  received  $2000  from  the 
general  tax  fund,  this  being  only  the 
second  or  third  time  in  the  history  of  the 
library  that  such  money  was  received. 
The  number  of  books  added  to  the  library 
was  8727,  and  5889  borrowers'  cards  were 
issued  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
cards  in  force  is  21,551.  Receipts  for  the 
year,  $35,719-    Expenditures,  $34,215. 


South 

Florence  Dillard,  for  several  years 
assistant  in  the  Public  library  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  has  been  elected  librarian 
of  that  institution,  to  succeed  the  late 
Mary  K.  Bullitt. 

Harriet  B.  Gooch,  head  of  the  cata- 
loging department  of  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  public  library  since  its  organiza- 
tipn,  has  resigned  her  position  to  join 
the  faculty  of  the  Pratt  institute  library 
school,  where  she  will  give  instruction 
in  cataloging. 

Rosalie  Munford  has  been  appointed 
Miss  Gooch's  successor  at  Louisville. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Talladega,  Alabama,  records 
a  circulation  of  17,025  v.,  with  3808  v.  on 
the  shelves,  exclusive  of  government 
documents  and  pamphlets.  There  are 
n8o  card  numbers.  The  library  has  ex- 
tended its  services  to  the  county  and  finds 
the  interest  has  increased  so  largely  that 
it  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
means  to  carry  on  its  work. 

The  governor  of  Texas  vetoed  an 
appropriation  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  Texas  library  and  historical 
commission  for  1911-13,  thereby  seri- 
ously crippling  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. It  entirely  prevents  the  com- 
mission from  carrying  out  its  most 
important  function,  that  is,  giving  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  the  libraries  over 
the  state.  The  law  is  mandatory  in 
directing  the  commission  to  give  such 
advice,  but  there  are  no  funds  for  car- 
rying on  the  work.  The  veto  of  the 
funds  for  extending  the  quarters  of 
the  library  is  also  a  serious  blow. 

Julia  T.  Rankin,  for  12  years  con- 
nected with  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  its  librarian,  has  resigned  her 
position,  and  will  be  married  in  No- 
vember to  Frank  O.  Foster. 

Miss  Rankin  will  be  succeeded  by 
Katherine  H.  Wooten,  who  has  been 
assistant  librarian  under  Miss  Rankin 
and  has  been  in  the  library  12  years. 
As  librarian.  Miss  Wooten  will  be  ex- 
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officio  director  of  the  Atlanta  library 
school.  Eloise  Alexander  will  be  as- 
sistant librarian  and  chief  instructor 
in  the  library  school.  Mrs.  Percival 
Sneed  will  be  principal  in  charge  oi 
the  school.  Florence  Bradley,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  school  at  present  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  public  library, 
has  been  added  to  the  library  staff. 

Wcit 

C.  W.  Sumner  has  been  elected  li- 
brarian of  the  State  library  of  North 
Dakota. 

Arthur  B.  Smith  of  the  University  of 
California  library  has  been  elected  li- 
brarian of  the  Kansas  state  agricultural 
college,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

^Prof.  William  Everett  Jillson,  for  19 
years  librarian  of  Doane  college,  Crete, 
Neb.,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence.  He  expects  to  study  li- 
brary economy  next  year  in  Wisconsin 
university.  Mr  Jillson  was  for  three 
terms  president  of  the  Nebraska  li- 
brary association,  and  for  12  years  pres- 
ident of  the  Library  board  of  Crete. 

Pacific  coast 

Alta  L.  Stansbury  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  Spokane  public 
library,  September  i.  Her  marriage  to 
F.  A.  Sager  of  Chicago  took  place  before 
her  departure  from  Spokane. 

George  W.  Fuller,  who  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Spokane  library  board 
for  three  years,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  her. 

Ernest  R.  Perry,  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  the  Astor  library  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
public  library  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Perry 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  also  of  the 
New  York  state  library  school.  He 
formerly  lived  in  St.  Louis.  He  was 
highly  recommended  by  those  who  knew 
of  his  work. 

The  new  library  building  at  Ho- 
quiam.  Wash.,  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic August  25,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. Prof.  W.  E.  Henry,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  was 


the  principal  speaker.  The  building 
cost  $20,000,  a  gift  of  Mr  Carnegie,  and 
is  architecturally  beautiful  and  at  the 
same  time  admirably -suited  to  library 
purposes.  It  is  fitted  throughout  with 
the  best  Library  Bureau  fittings  and 
furniture.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
decorated  to  match  in  a  tasteful  man- 
ner. A  bronze  plate,  acknowledging 
the  gift  of  Mr  Carnegie,  is  placed  on 
the  wall  of  the  main  room.  Many 
costly  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  li- 
brary by  various  clubs  of  the  city — 
a  beautiful  mahogany  clock,  the  gift 
of  the  Women's  club,  and  a  handsome 
brass  jardiniere,  presented  by  the 
Women's  progressive  club.  A  pair  of 
handsome  torch  lights  were  presented 
by  the  Ladies'  musical  club,  and  two 
handsome  pictures  by  the  high  school 
of  the  city. 

The  Provincial  library  of  British 
Columbia  is  rejoicing  over  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  collection  of  some  1800  v.,  in 
addition  to  priceless  manuscripts, 
maps,  charts  and  engravings,  many  of 
them  of  exceeding  rarity,  relating  to 
the  exploration  of  Canada  west  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  collection  is  the 
result  of  23  years*  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  collector,  Hon.  Justice 
Martin.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  ma- 
terial, relating  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  Oregon  territory.  It  con- 
tains the  original  log  of  the  ship,  Im- 
perial Eagle,  which  voyaged  to  the 
Northwest  in  1787.  The  collection  will 
be  placed  in  a  hall,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided for  it  in  the  fine  new  fireproof 
library  which  is  to  be  added .  to  the 
parliament  buildings  at  Victoria.  This 
acquisition  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Li- 
brarian Scholefield,  who  carried  on 
negotiations  tirelessly  and  persistently 
until  the  collection  was  acquired. 

The  twenty-first  annual  report  of 
the  Public  library  of  Pomona,  Cal., 
shows  an  addition  of  2591  v.  during 
the  past  year,  a  circulation  of  92,707, 
receipts  $10,373,  and  expenditures 
$7198,  of  which  $1965  went  for  books 
and  periodicals,  $571  for  binding,  and 
$3815  for  salaries.     About  70  per  cent 
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of  the  total  population  of  Pomona  are 
active  members  of  the  library. 

During  the  year  the  California  state 
documents  have  been  cataloged,  a  col- 
lection of  city  charters  has  been  made, 
and  also  a  reference  collection  of  early 
examples  of  children's  books.  Clip- 
pings have  been  gathered  and  arranged 
by  subject  in  a  vertical  file.  Under 
the  superintendency  of  the  librarian  the 
high  school  library  has  been  organized. 
The  form  of  the  monthly  bulletin  has 
been  altered  from  that  of  an  annotated 
catalog  to  that  of  a  miniature  literary 
magazine,  composed  of  informal  dis- 
cussions of  late  acquisitions.  With 
such  evidences  of  life  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  library  has  outgrown  its 
building,  and  is  hoping  for  larger 
quarters  with  increased  accommoda- 
tions in  the  near  future. 

Canada 

A  branch  of  the  Toronto  public  li- 
brary has  been  installed  at  the  City 
hall.  Its  work  will  be  to  render  avail- 
able records  and  reports  of  city  offi- 
cials of  Toronto  and  other  cities,  as 
well  as  the  latest  reports  of  municipal 
experts  and  specialists  concerning 
problems  similar  to  those  with  which 
Toronto  is  now  occupied. 

E.  A.  Hardy,  secretary  of  the  Ontario 
library  association  since  its  formation,  has 
been  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Peda- 
gogy by  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  On- 
tario. The  thesis  submitted  was  '*The 
Public  library;  its  place  in  our  educa- 
tional system."  Mr  Hardy  has  had  sev- 
eral years'  experience  as  a  high  school 
teacher  and  college  principal  and  is  at 
present  master  of  history  in  Jarvis  col- 
legiate institue.  Mr  Hardy's  thesis  will 
be  issued  in  book  form. 

Foreign 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Waterloo  -  with  -  Seaforth  (England) 
public  libraries  records  a  circulation  of 
57,386  adult  and  22,340  juvenile  books  ; 
total,  79,726.  Number  of  borrowers 
enrolled  during  the  year,  1495;  total 
number  of  borrowers,  2696.     Approxi- 


mate number  of  attendances  in  the 
reading  rooms,  126,840;  537  v.  were 
added ;  940  soiled  and  worn  books  with- 
drawn; two  books,  value  one  shilling 
each,  lost. 

An  exhibition  of  holiday  literature 
was  arranged  for  the  summer  months. 

Ten  popular  lectures,  including  two 
for  children,  were  given  during  the 
winter  months ;  reading  lists  were  com- 
piled for  each  lecture;  aggregate  at- 
tendance, 3282 ;  average,  328.  Balance 
in  hand  lecture  account,  £29,  17s, 

Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  powers 
to  extend  the  branch  library. 

A  cabinet  of  nests  and  eggs  of 
British  birds  was  presented  to  the 
museum  by  the  donor  of  the  ornitho- 
logical collection,  Lieut-Col.  C.  T. 
Echalaz.  Classes  from  public  and 
private  schools  have  visited  the  mu- 
seum for  object  lessons. 

Expenditure:  Salaries,  £268,  15s.; 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  £86,  i6s. ; 
books,  £122,  19s.;  bookbinding,  £20, 
3s.;  lectures,  £26,  5s.;  establishment 
charges,   £269,  13s.;  total,  £794,  12s. 

The  Cardiff  public  libraries  held  an 
exhibition  of  Bibles  in  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  King  James  version. 
There  was  a  complete  exhibit  of  all  the 
English  versions,  including  many  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and.  some  unique  volumes. 
The  exhibition  proved  exceedingly  popu- 
lar and  attracted  large  numbers  of 
visitors. 

The  annual  report  of  the  public  li- 
brary of  Osaka,  Japan,  records:  Addi- 
tions to  the  library,  by  purchase,  4375 
v.;  by  gift,  1064  v.,  making  a  total  of 
80,427  v.  now  in  the  library.  The 
largest  class  is  that  of  literature,  15,191, 
followed  by  general  works,  11,420; 
history,  9819;  philosophy,  6240;  geog- 
raphy, 3588;  biography,  3554. 


The  Woman's  club  of  Concord,  Mass., 
has  started  a  movement  to  purchase  and 
maintain  as  a  permanent  memorial  to 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  the  Orchard  house, 
where  Miss  Alcott  wrote  "Little  women" 
and  many  of  her  stories. 
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MUNICIPAL-  RAILROAD— CORPORATION 

BONDS 

NETTING  FROM  4%  TO  6% 

Suitable  for  the  Investment  of  the  Funds  of  IndividualSy 
Trustees  or  Bankers 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
small  investor  as  well  as  the  large, 
having  on  hand  at  all  times  bonds 
of  $100  and  $500  denominations 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

CHICAGO  SAVINGS  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

STATE  AND  MADISON  STREETS 

CHICAGO 


We  supply  ANY  books  required  in  a  Public  Library  in  iftrong*  flexible, 
laslmg  bindings,  at  prices  which  make  CHIVERS*  books  cheaper  to  loan  than 
books  in  any  other  binding. 

We  can  promptly  fill  orders  for  juveniles,  replacements,  new  fiction,  standard 
reference  boob,  etc,  either  in  leather  binding,  DURO-FLEXILE,  or  in  pub- 
bhen*  covers  with  CHIVERS'  sewing. 

We  advise  leather  binding  where  the  book  is  likely  to  get  very  hard  usage. 

We  are  at  the  service  of  librarians  to  advise  them  in  the  matter  of  book* 
binding  and  book  preservation. 

Our  experience  has  been  a  lengthy  and  a  wide  one.  We  can  serve  your 
books  better  than  they  can  be  treated  elsewhere,  at  prices,  and  with  transport 
facilities,  which  are  worth  your  inquiry. 

Write  to  us  for  quotations  on  rebinding,  new  boob,  and  magazine  cases. 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  CO.. 

91 1-91 3  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brookfam.  N.  Y. 
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Library     Associations     and     Library 
Meetings* 

Or    Frank    P.    Hill,    librarian    Brooklyn    public 
library 

They're  off!  They're  off!  In  racing 
parlance  this  means  that  the  horses 
have  started,  the  race  has  begun ;  with 
the  "fans,"  that  the  ''Cubs"  and  the 
"Giants"  and  even  the  "Dodgers"  are 
battling  for  the  baseball  pennant; 
among  librarians,  that  the  library 
meeting  season  is  "on.'* 

From  early  September  until  late 
June  there  will  be  one  mad  rush  to 
attend  these  library  meetings. 

Ohio,  ahead  in  so  many  vital  things, 
started  the  ball  rolling  this  year  by 
holding  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Mich- 
igan association  early  in  the  month, 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  association 
was  a  close  second,  with  a  meeting 
from  the  fourth  to  seventh.  Clubs  and 
associations  will  follow  each  other  in 
rapid   succession. 

The  library  movement  in  America 
undoubtedly  owes  much  of  its  success 
to  the  splendid  meetings  which  have 
been  held  in  the  past,  not  forgetting 
the  progressive  and  far-sighted  librari- 
ans who  generously  shared  the  results 
of  their  labors  with  their  fellow  work- 
ers, making  it  unnecessary  for  any 
large  number  of  libraries  to  duplicate 
experiments. 

The  value  and  possibilities  of  co- 
operative work  were  early  learned, 
while  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  li- 
brarians as  exhibited  at  conferences 
extended  to  sections  of  the  country 
far  removed  from  library  centers. 

•The  address  of  President  Hill  at  New  York 
State  library  meeting,  Sept.  26,   1911. 


The  tacit  adoption  of  a  standard  of 
efficiency  has  resulted  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  hundreds  of  institutions  on 
a  higher  plane,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  libraries  with  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  all  the  good  which  has 
resulted  both  directly  and  indirectly 
from  these  conferences,  it  is  possible 
to  have  too  many  associations  and  too 
many  meetings. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  re- 
cent years,  amone  those  interested  in 
special  phases  of  library  work,  to  draw 
apart  from  the  general  organization, 
form  their  own  association  or  section, 
and  discuss  their  own  problems.  We 
have  an  association  of  state  librarians, 
another  of  law  librarians,  the  Special 
libraries  association.  Association  of 
colleg^e  and  reference  librarians  of  the 
Central  West,  a  League  of  library  com- 
missions and  a  number  of  A.  L.  A. 
sections,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  catalog,  children's  and 
trustees'  sections. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  in  a  large 
measure  the  outgrowth  of  the  national 
association,  there  are  local  clubs, 
county  and  state  associations  and 
other  organizations  based  on  geo- 
graphical divisions.  In  some  states, 
as  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania, 
there  are  two  state  clubs,  and  soon 
there  will  be  a  northern  and  southern 
California  association,  to  be  followed 
eventually,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by 
a  North  and  a  South  Jersey  club. 

Certainly  librarians  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  city  have 
too  many  meetings  they  feel  they 
ought  to  attend,  or  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  attending.  First,  there  is 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  state  meeting — 
a  week  each — then  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  of  three  days,  and  the  New 
York  library  club  and  the  Long  Island 
club,  to  which  we  owe  allegiance. 
And  some  of  us  attend  meetings  of 
the  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  associations.  At  least  a 
month  of  good  library  time  per  indi- 
vidual is  consumed  in  attending  only 
those  meetings  which  are,  though 
beneficial,  making  the  loss  to  the  li- 
brary not  inconsiderable. 

Nor  is  the  duplication  confined  to 
associations.  Looking  back  over  the 
35  years  of  the  history  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
we  find  the  same  old  topics  on  the 
programs,  discussed  not  only  year 
after  year,  but  by  one  association  after 
another,  until  we  can  almost  tell  be- 
forehand just  what  will  be  found  on 
the  program  for  a  library  meeting. 

What  does  this  mean?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  suggestions  offered  at 
one  meeting  are  not  followed  up — that 
the  results  of  individual  experiments 
have  not  been  noted,  reported,  or  made 
public  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
the  practicability  of  the  experiment  or 
suggestion  has  been  duly  weighted  and 
tested;  or  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  finally  thrashed  out  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion? 

Someone  may  suggest  that  the  sub- 
jects derive  perennial  interest  because 
of  new  recruits,  but  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  journals  of  our  profession 
publish  the  best  papers  presented  at 
conferences,  and  for  that  reason  there 
is  no  real  necessity  for  the  discussion 
of  the  same  subjects  year  after  year. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  programs  are  repeated,  take  the 
book  symposium,  introduced  by  Mrs 
Fairchild  at  the  Minnetonka  meeting 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  It  was  a  new  idea 
and  spread  like  wildfire.  It  was  taken 
up  at  a  meeting  of  this  association  in 
the  following  fall,  as  well  as  at  the 
next  year's  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
State  associations  and  local  clubs  fol- 
lowed like  a  flock  of  sheep  until  we 


had  book  symposium  after  book  sym- 
posium. The  original  idea  was  an 
excellent  one,  but  there  was  certainly 
no  originality  shown  after  the  first 
production. 

No  wonder  meetings  lose  their  zest 
and  that  enthusiasm  flags. 

Is  it  not  time  to  ask  ourselves  seri- 
ously whether  the  perplexities  of  our 
calling  now  merit  so  much  discussion? 
Fortunately  for  library  interests  there 
has  developed  practically  no  spirit  of 
competition  or  rivalry  among  libraries, 
but  will  not  the  general  and  special 
libraries  alike  gain  more  by  continued 
cooperation  than  by  a  separation  of 
interests?  And  after  all,  what  are  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  special  asso- 
ciations? Have  they  no  bearing  on 
the  work  of  the  average  librarian? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  program 
arranged  by  the  college  librarians  for 
this  meeting.  Every  topic  is  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  yet  the  program  was 
especially  arranged  for  those  engaged 
in  college  or  university  library  work. 

The  discussions  of  the  Special  li- 
braries association  would  also  be  of 
general  interest  if  one  could  attend, 
but  even  at  the  comparatively  small 
meeting  we  are  holding  this  week  it 
has  been  impossible  to  avoid  a  con- 
flict in  the  time  of  meetings,  while  at 
the  meetings  of  the  A.  L,  A.  we  fre- 
quently have  three  sessions  going  on 
at  one  and  the  same  time;  a  veritable 
three-ring  circus,  but  not  under  one 
canvass  or  for  one  price  of  admission. 
This  is  too  much.  There  are  too  many 
associations  and  clubs  doing  the  same 
sort  of  work  and  there  are  too  many 
meetings.  I  do  not  advocate  the  dis- 
solution of  a  large  number  of  our 
associations,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
consolidation  of  the  present  ones  and 
the  justification  for  their  existence  by 
such  an  arrangement  of  program  as 
will  produce  the  best  results  to  the  largest  I 
number  of  libraries.  | 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  multipli* 
cation  of  associations  will  cease.  I 

Neighborhood  or  district  meetings, 
as  well  as  staff  meetings^  should  con- 
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tinue,  but  cannot  there  be  a  combina- 
tion which  will  obviate  the  necessity 
for  attendance  upon  so  many  meet- 
ings? Libraries  in  cities  like  Boston, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  etc., 
hold  regular  staff  meetings  where  local 
problems  are  discussed  and  settled, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  every  library 
no  matter  how  small  a  staff  it  carries. 
For  a  concrete  example  of  possible 
consolidation,  take  the  New  York 
library  club  and  the  Long  Island  li- 
brary club.  What  work  is  to  be  done 
that  couldn't  be  accomplished  by  one 
instead  of  two  clubs? 

In  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
Borough  monthly  staff  meetings  arc 
held,  and  as  the  New  York  and  Long 
Island  clubs  are  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  members  of  these  library  sys- 
tems, why  shouldn't  the  two  clubs 
unite,  and  at  their  meetings  take  up 
literary  rather  than  technical  subjects, 
providing  speakers  who  will  give 
librarians  something  to  think  about 
and  talk  about  besides  their  own  affairs? 
Why  should  these  people  who  are 
obliged  to  attend  these  monthly  meet- 
ings in  their  own  library  be  called 
upon,  or  even  invited,  to  attend  at 
least  six  or  eight  other  meetings  in  the 
same  community  in  the  same  year,  where 
the  same  subjects  are  considered? 

These  questions  seem  pertinent  at 
this  particular  time  because,  first,  at 
this  conference  we  are  asked  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
an  affiliation  of  the  state  with  the  na- 
tional association ;  further,  because  the 
college,  university  and  reference  li- 
brarians in  attendance  at  this  meeting 
are  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
separate  organization;  and  finally,  be- 
cause trustees  are  asking  if  library 
meetings  don't  come  too  often. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a  library 
conference  is,  really,  only  a  season  for 
seed  sowing.  Months  of  patient  toil 
must  follow,  and  the  seed  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  germinate;  it  must 
be  watched  and  cared  for,  and  allowed 
to  grow  and  mature  if  we  expect  to 
reap  a  harvest. 


Dr.  Crothers  and  the  Librarian* 
Harry  demons,  reference  librarian,  Prince- 
ton university 

Dr  Samuel  McChord  Crothers  is  a 
clergyman  and  an  essayist.  At  the 
present  moment  he  is  probably  medi- 
tating on  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  in 
preparation  for  his  Sunday  discourse. 
He  was  born  in  Illinois,  graduated 
from  Princeton,  studied  theology  at 
Union  seminary  and  the  Harvard  div- 
inity school,  was  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  Nevada  and  California,  and  now 
serves  the  First  Unitarian  parish  in 
Cambridge,  is  preacher  to  Harvard  uni- 
versity, and  contributes  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  His  writing  is  the  product  of 
his  maturitv.  He  has  Produced  one  or 
two  volumes  on  practical  theology  and 
seven  little  books  which  are  chiefly  of 
the  type  sometimes  described,  with 
varying  emphasis,  as  "mere  literature." 
They  are  delightful  reading — and  once 
read,  as  difficult  to  analyze  critically  as 
the  Essays  of  Elia.  Indeed,  when  I  dis- 
covered the  other  day  that  I  had  con- 
tracted to  give  "something  critical  and 
comparative  with  special  reference  to 
public  library  circulation"  about  Dr 
Crothers'  essays,  I  realized  that  Puck's 
mocking  comment  on  mortals  applied 
with  unusual  emphasis  to  me.  I  may 
as  well  confess  frankly  that  I  have 
broken  the  contract.  Instead  I  am  go- 
ing to  attempt  the  rather  curious  vari- 
ation of  endeavoring  to  indicate  one 
or  two  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
books  with  special  reference  to  their 
circulation  among  librarians. 

This  is  a  pleasant  task.  But  it  has 
led  me  first  of  all  to  another  curious 
procedure:  to  formulate  some  definite 
idea  of  what  a  librarian  is.  With  much 
diffidence,  I  venture  to  define  a  librar- 
ian as  a  temper-tested  workman  who 
believes  in  class  distinctions  among 
books  and  in  a  democracy  of  readers; 
whose  vocation  is  the  systematic  train- 
ing of  the  printed  page  for  easy  intro- 
duction to  the  reading  public,  and 
whose   avocation   is   the   endeavor  to 

•Read  at  the  AUantIo  city  meeUns  of  the 
New  Jersey  library  association,  March  9.  1911. 
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fabricate  some  basis  for  the  reputation 
of  general  knowledge  under  which  he 
labors.  My  purpose  by  necessity  con- 
nects itself  primarily  with  the  last  ele- 
ment of  the  definition;  and  I  shall 
attempt  to  indicate  that  here  may  fitly 
be  a  place  for  the  companionship  of 
Dr  Crothers  in  his  avocation  as  an 
essayist. 

The  governor  of  our  state  once  re- 
marked in  an  address  to  this  associa- 
tion that,  when  possible,  he  preferred 
to  talk  with  an  author  directly  rather 
than  to  learn  his  processes  of  thought 
through  the  intermediary  of  his  books. 
I  have  met  Dr  Crothers  only  once.  As 
I  remember  it,  on  that  occasion  I  had 
to  do  most  of  the  talking.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  the  conversation  was 
brief.  But  Dr  Crothers  is  of  the  group 
of  personal  essayists,  of  whom  Charles 
Lamb  is  chief,  who,  though  men  of 
extreme  modesty  perhaps,  begin  their 
observation  of  life  at  home.  The 
upper  case  I  is  their  chief  capital. 
There  are  no  writers  whose  books  are 
a  better  substitute  for  their  own 
speech.  An  acquaintance  with  Dr 
Crothers'  essays  is  ^n  acquaintance 
with  Dr  Crothers  himself. 

The  author  of  "The  gentle  reader" 
is  a  fitting  friend  for  the  librarian  be- 
cause he  is  a  bookish  writer.  The 
range  of  his  knowledge  of  literature  is 
extraordinary.  In  "The  convention  of 
books"  no  less  than  75  volumes, 
"classic"  or  "classy,"  are  recognized 
with  a  familiarity  that  shows  them  to 
be  old  friends.  In  **Miss  MuflFet's 
Christmas  party,"  the  children's  li- 
brarian may  greet  a  like  assemblage  of 
intimate  acquaintances.  It  is  a  catho- 
lic taste.  In  one  essay  we  may  ramble 
from  Benvento  Cellini  to  Humpty- 
Dumpty,  from  Boswell's  Johnson  to 
the  Kansas  City  directory.  Moreover, 
Dr  Crothers'  language  is  a  benevolent 
assimilation  of  all  that  he  has  read.  In 
the  55  small  pages  of  "The  endless 
life"  there  are  well  nigh  two  score 
quotations.  And  a  beauty  of  all  this 
for  the  temper-tried  librarian  is  that 
Dr    Crothers    never    embarrasses    one 


with  the  maddening  query,  "Have 
you  read  so-and-so?"  He  simply  tells 
you,  with  unassuming  delight,  his  own 
enjoyable  experiences.  The  reader 
has  a  comfortable  opportunity  for  cul- 
tural progress ;  but  it  is  progress  with- 
out pain. 

Yet  Dr  Crothers  is  not  merely  a 
bookworm.  He  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion with  equally  appreciative  obser- 
vation on  life.  He  knows  the  world 
of  literature  as  if  his  boyhood  period 
of  unfettered  time  and  unconvention- 
alized  appreciation  had  never  been 
terminated ;  and  the  varying  course  of 
his  own  life  has  enabled  him  to  acquire 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  of  men 
and  events.  Much  of  the  suggestive- 
ness  in  Dr  Crothers'  writing  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  able  to  merge 
these  two  worlds  into  one.  He  shows 
us  John  Milton,  the  Faerie  Queene,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  through  a  glass  of 
the  twentieth  century ;  and  he  some- 
how turns  the  illumination  of  old 
thought,  with  kindly  directness,  onto 
our  modern  politicians  and  reformers, 
on  to  the  development  of  science  and 
the  transitions  of  education,  on  to  na- 
tional narrowness  and  the  spirit  of 
our  West.  To  the  librarian,  who  has 
inherited  the  reputation  of  a  scholarly 
recluse,  while  his  modern  profession 
has  borne  him  into  the  cross  currents 
of  daily  life,  there  may  be  a  whole- 
somely steadying  influence  in  this 
quiet  ability  to  look  both  forward  and 
backward  and  at  the  center  of  things. 

This  same  power  of  putting  one  and 
one  together  begets  much  of  Dr  Croth- 
ers' delightful  humor.  It  bubbles  out 
of  his  words  and  runs  deep  in  his 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
startingly  fanciful  statements,  but 
rather  an  unexpected  use  of  old  phrases 
in  novel  environments,  which  suddenly 
frees  the  associative  imagination.  In 
his  well  known  ramble  among  "Fal- 
lacies" he  turns  up  an  "argumentum 
ad  Pennsylvaniam,  or  tariif-bearing 
argument."  Some  of  us  will  agree 
that  "no  book  is  a  hero  to  his  own 
proof-reader."     And  there  are  others 
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of  us  who  will  sadly  admit  that  "if 
the  youthful  mind  is  to  be  induced 
to  love  Nature,  Nature  must  do  her 
prettiest  for  the  youthful  mind.  Other- 
wise it  will  be  found  that  the  mental 
vacuum  abhors  Nature."  These  well 
known  phrases  that  unexpectedly  make 
their  bow  in  unfamiliar  company  are 
not  always  of  bookish  descent.  Dr 
Crothers  has  a  very  effective,  though 
equally  dangerous,  facility  in  slang. 
In  commenting  on  certain  of  the  poets 
laureate  he  says:  "The  honest  poet 
does  his  best  to  give  his  patrons  their 
money's  worth.  But  something  hap- 
pens to  him.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  deliver  the  goods."  And  those  of 
you  who  were  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
conference  will  already  have  recalled 
how  in  the  "Old  librarian's  dream"  a 
certain  collection  of  books  was  ob- 
served to  be  seated  together  on  a  five- 
foot  divan. 

*' 'Rather  a  tight  squeeze,'  said 
Plutarch's  'Lives.' 

"  'Yes,'  said  Bacon's  'Essays,'  'read- 
ing maketh  a  full  man.' 

"  'Where's  Shakespeare's  works?'  in- 
quired Marlowe's  'Dr,  Faustus.' 

"And  Bacon's  'Essays'  responded, 
'You  may  search  me.'" 

But  much  of  the  charm  of  Dr  Croth- 
ers' humor  is  not  of  the  quality  that 
can  be  exhibited  by  quotation.  It  de- 
pends on  his  characteristic  point  of 
view.  He  sees  life  with  the  direct- 
ness and  detachment  and  optimism  of 
a  child ;  he  describes  what  he  sees  with 
the  clearness  that  comes  from  matured 
mastery  of  expression.  "The  ignominy 
of  being  grown-up"  is  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate text  for  him.  Living  in  Cam- 
bridge he  is  nevertheless  able  to  uphold 
"The  honorable  points  of  ignorance"; 
an  American  who  knows  his  Boston 
and  his  Nevada,  he  can  rise  to  the  in- 
ternational conception  of  "The  Anglo- 
American  school  of  polite  unlearning." 
Though  a  clergyman,  in  this  "mere 
literature"  he  is  never  a  doctrinaire. 
Indeed  his  work  might  be  much  greater 
if  he  were  not  so  consistently  an 
amateur.    It  ought  to  be  safe  to  cata- 


log "The  endless  life"  under  his 
literary  number,  instead  of  relegating 
it  to  the  well-preserved  tomes  on  im- 
mortality. And  I  remember  my  sur- 
prise, when  inspecting  a  certain  li- 
brary several  years  ae^o,  to  run  across 
"The  Pardoner's  wallet"  classed  in  the- 
ology. If  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  there  are  dogmatics  in 
these  essays,  they  sleep  quietly  in  a 
sunny  corner.  Someone  has  recently 
defined  a  pessimist  as  a  person  who 
has  to  live  with  an  optimist.  But  this 
definition  takes  little  account  of  an 
optimist  who  has  a  friendly  sense  of 
humor.  And  such  is  the  author  of 
"The  Pardoner's  wallet."  His  cheer- 
fulness does  not  drive  one  along  the 
road  to  neurasthenia.  He  is  never  "sad- 
dest when  he  writes" ;  his  lines  fall  in 
pleasant  places  for  the  work-jaded 
reader. 

In  my  enthusiasm  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  words  of  Dr  Crothers 
can  suffice  to  furnish  all  the  cultural 
recreation  which  the  wise  librarian  re- 
quires ;  nor  am  I  willing  to  admit  that 
the  librarian  is  so  distinct  a  species 
that  these  essays  have  an  appeal  for 
him  alone.  But  the  few  characteristics 
which  I  have  tried  to  suggest  do 
possess  some  special  appeal  to  one  who 
is  thrown  much  with  the  printed  page 
and  the  reading  public.  They  are  char- 
acteristics which  fasten  themselves  in 
our  memory  by  the  very  titles  of  Dr 
Crothers'  best  known  books.  He  is 
the  "Gentle  Reader"  among  gentle 
readers.  He  also  has  a  seeing  eye  for 
life  about  him;  but  when  its  feverish- 
ness  and  convention  and  crudeness  are 
revealed,  his  "Pardoner's  wallet"  is 
found  bretful.  He  knows  how  to 
laugh.  But  it  is  the  laughter  with, 
not  at,  men;  it  is  laughter  "Among 
friends."  Altogether  it  is  the  placid, 
childlike,  optimistic  view  of  one  who, 
with  his  "Bayonet  poker,"  saved  from 
the  strife  of  war  for  the  service  of 
peace,  sits  by  his  always  seasonable 
"Christmas  fire." 
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The  Need  of  Bibliographic  Equipment 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  state  library  meeting,  Prof. 
Keogh,  of  Yale  university,  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  the  need  of  biblographic  equip- 
ment in  colleges  and  universities  for 
greater  efficiency.    He  began  by  sa)ring: 

"There  is  one  feature  of  the  sci- 
ence of  management  that  is  appli- 
cable to  every  field  of  activity,  viz., 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the 
elimination  of  wasted  energy.  My 
point,  this  afternoon,  is  that  bibliog- 
raphies are  labor-saving  devices;  that 
they  should  be  provided  in  a  university 
library  as  generously  as  possible,  that 
they  should  be  commonlv  know  a, 
easily  accessible  and  constantly  used; 
and  that  the  result  of  this  provision, 
knowledge  and  use  will  be  the  accom- 
plishing of  given  results  in  literary 
work  with  less  expenditure  of  time, 
strength  and  monev." 

He  emphasized  the  idea  that  one 
result  of  a  college  course  should  be  to 
get  a  man  into  the  habit  of  seeking  for 
and  using  the  best  tools,  for  it  is  in  the 
abilit^*^  to  look  up  any  ouestion  that 
may  arise  that  a  student  will  derive  the 
greatest  advantage  from  his  education. 
Consequently,  there  should  be  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  books  in  every  univer- 
sity, not  a  culture  course  in  historical 
bibliography,  but  a  practical  course  in 
the  use  of  the  library. 

The  need  and  use  of  bibliographic 
equipment  reaches  its  maximum  in  th^ 
professional  and  graduate  schools. 
There  should  be  distinct  instruction  in 
every  course  of  graduate  or  profes- 
sional work  in  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject  until  the  student  acquires  a 
working  familiarity  with  the  tools  in 
the  field. 

Mr  Keogh  then  dwelt  on  the  special 
need  of  bibliographies  in  the  Order  and 
Catalog  departments  of  a  library,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  bibliography 
finds  its  highest  efficiency  only  when 
interpreted  by  the  reference  librarian. 

To  him,  bibliography  is  the  light  of 
day,  the  breath  of  life,  his  efficiency 


can  rarely  be  greater  than  the  biblio- 
graphic resources  at  his  command. 
With  proper  equipment,  he  can  do 
more  work  with  less  effort,  and,  in  the 
doing,  can  help  others  to  acquire  what- 
ever special  skill  he  may  himself 
possess. 

Choosing  a  Librarian 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent 
to  the  trustees  of  the  various  libraries 
of  Indiana  by  the  Public  library  commis- 
sion of  that  state: 

The  choosing  of  a  librarian  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  one  who  occupies 
this  position  has  it  in  her  power  to  make 
the  public  library  a  success  or  a  failure, 
for  it  is  she  alone  who  is  expected  to 
devote  her  whole  time  and  energy  to  li- 
brary affairs.  If  she  is  well  chosen,  and 
does  her  work  satisfactorily,  the  seem- 
ingly complex  management  of  library  af- 
fairs will  be  an  easy  matter  and  the  li- 
brary, as  an  institution,  will  prove  itself 
a  strong  educational  force  in  the  com- 
munity. 

A  librarian  will  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  books  both  scholarly  and  popular, 
and  she  will  have  to  work  with  the  best 
educated  people  of  her  community  as  well 
as  with  those  who  have  little  book  knowl- 
edge. A  good  general  education  is  there- 
fore essential.  No  library,  no  matter 
how  small,  should  ever  employ  a  libra- 
rian or  an  assistant  who  has  not  had  a 
four  years'  high  school  course  or  its 
equivalent.  In  large  libraries  and  when- 
ever possible  in  small  ones,  a  much  higher 
standard  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Library  work  is  a  profession.  Cata- 
loging, classification,  and  many  other  li- 
brary processes,  are,  and  must  be,  even 
in  a  small  library,  highly  technical.  A 
knowledge  of  those  processes,  and  a  fa- 
miliarity with  books,  bibliographies,  dis- 
counts, importation  methods,  magazine 
subscription  agencies,  etc.,  are  not  gained 
by  experience  except  at  great  loss  of  time 
and  money.  People  are  now  taught  these 
things  in  library  schools  and  a  wise  board 
will  readily  see  the  advisability  of  se- 
curing a  librarian  who  has  had  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  such  a  school.  A  library 
that  pays  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  or  more 
should  employ  a  librarian  who  has  had 
one  or  two  years*  training  in  a  regular 
library  school ;  one  who  has  had  training 
in  a  short  summer  library  school  and 
some  experience;  or,  one  who  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience. 

Even  when  the  salary  is  less  than  fifty 
dollars  a  month,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  secure  a  librarian  who  has  had 
a  six  weeks'  course  in  a  summer  library 
school  and  some  experience.  But  this  is 
unusual.  If  the  salary  must  be  below 
fifty  dollars,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
choose  some  young  woman  who  has  a 
pleasing  personality,  a  good  education, 
and  an  interest  in  library  work;  and  to 
have  her  go  to  a  summer  school  for  li- 
brarians before  she  takes  up  her  duties. 
If  she  can  also  spend  some  weeks  or 
months  in  some  other  good  small  library, 
before  taking  charge  of  her  own,  it  will 
be  an  added  advantage. 

The  librarian  is  also  an  administra- 
tive officer,  and  must  direct,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  activities  of  the  library. 
The  library  board  should,  therefore, 
choose  for  this  position  someone  who 
has  ideas,  someone  who  will  know  how 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  librar)' 
as  well  as  to  manage  its  internal  affairs. 
Executive  ability,  progressive  ideas,  and 
a  strong  personality  are  essential  quali- 
fications. 

Do  not  choose  a  woman  for  librarian 
because  she  needs  a  position,  nor  because 
she  lives  in  the  home  town ;  this  is  un- 
fair to  the  public  generally  and  espe- 
cially unfortunate  for  the  young  peo- 
ple who  need  the  advice  of  an  efficient 
librarian. 

Do  not  let  politics,  personal  friendship, 
or  religious  prejudice  have  an  influence 
in  the  selection. 

Beware  of  the  sentimental  young  lady 
who  "just  loves  books :''  she  usually  lacks 
the  most  inportant  qualifications. 

Remember  that  the  librarian  is  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  library  and  that  she 
she  must  know  enough  to  do  her  part 
of  managing  the  library  in  a  business- 
like manner. 


Analytic  Catalog  Cards 

The  value  of  catalog  cards  analyz- 
ing books,  for  use  in  small  libraries, 
is  emphasized  by  Miss  Hawkins  of  the 
Buffalo  public  library  in  a  recent 
address. 

She  says:  "I  suppose  we  are  all 
willing  to  grant  the  value  of  this  work, 
but  perhaps  some  may  think  that  for 
them  it  is  simply  impossible.  Perhaps 
yours  is  a  good-sized  library  for  which 
nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been 
done.  Of  course,  you  are  too  busy  to 
go  all  over  it  at  once  and  write  some 
thousands  of  cards  in  a  beautiful  li- 
brary hand.  Buf  would  it  be  impossi- 
ble to  go  over  the  new  books  as  they 
come  in  and  make  hasty  but  legible 
notes  of  their  resources  in  your  natural 
handwriting?  Would  you  not  like  to 
preserve  the  value  of  some  hard  search 
by  putting  a  few  cards  in  your  catalog? 
Then  it  may  be  possible  to  analyze 
some  few  bocks  that  you  know  will 
prove  specially  useful?  All  the  time 
you  can  spend  on  this  work  leaves  you 
so  much  the  better  acquainted  with 
your  books,  so  much  the  better  pro- 
vided for  that  moment  when  the  rush 
is  on. 

"It  is  well  to  go  over  the  big  stand- 
ard works  carefully.  There  is  prob- 
ably all  you  need  to  know  about 
Roman  law  in  Gibbon's  'Decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  There  is 
an  account  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Michelet's  'France,'  another  in  Hugo's 
'Notre  Dame' ;  a  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  that  you 
might  hunt  a  long  time  for,  in  Mc- 
Auley's  'History  of  England.' 

"Then  there  is  the  less  valuable 
material  which  nevertheless  may  be 
wanted  some  day  and  which  has  hidden 
itself  in  a  quite  unexpected  place. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  common  sense  in 
Carpenter's  'Mental  physiology,'  a  nice 
little  annotated  bibliography  of  the 
sources  of  Icelandic  history  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  sixth  volume  of  Mann's 
'History  of  the  popes  in  the  early 
middle  ages.'     It  is  well  to  look  out 
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for  appendixes  and  bibliographies. 
Bibliographies  are  valuable  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  pages  they  cover. 
Appendixes  frequently  contains  laws, 
treaties,  etc.,  difficult  to  find  elsewhere. 
The  encyclical  of  Led  XIII  on  labor, 
in  the  *Condition  of  labor*  by  Henry 
George,  is  a  case  in  point." — Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial. 

Important   Discoveries   on   Fly-leaves 

of  Old  Books  in  American 

Libraries 

Two  recent  discoveries  on  fly-leaves  of 
old  books  in  Americgfi  libraries  prove 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  American  li- 
brarians, book-lovers  and  historians. 
Both  discoveries  relate  to  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther,  the  great  reformer.  The 
first  was  made  by  the  late  Prof.  A. 
Spaeth  of  Philadelphia,  who  found  writ- 
ten upon  the  final  fly-leaf  of  an  old  vol- 
ume of  Luther's  ''Sommerpostille"  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1544)  the  account  of  an  eye- 
v/itness  who  narrates  both  the  death  of 
Luther  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  at 
Eisleben.  Modern  Luther  authorities 
recognize  this  account  as  the  work  of 
Hans  Albrecht,  the  town  clerk  of  Eis- 
leben, in  whose  house  Luther  died.  The 
volume  in  which  this  important  and  hith- 
erto unknown  record  was  found,  which 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  leading 
Luther  scholars  in  the  world,  has  long 
been  in  the  possession  of  a  Philadelphia 
family.  Only  when  it  was  given  to  the 
Krauth  memorial  library  at  Mt  Airy, 
Pa.,  did  its  true  value  become  known. 
(Cf.  Dr  Spaeth's  account  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  Review  for  April,  1910.) 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Professor 
Spaeth  made  this  important  discovery. 
Prof.  G.  L.  Burr  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity found  a  new  fragment  on  Luther's 
death.  It  is  written  in  Latin  on  a  blank 
page  of  a  copy  of  Luther's  version  of 
the  Bible,  printed  at  Wittenberg  by  Hans 
Luflft  in  1546,  the  year  of  Luther's  death. 
This  copy  belongs  to  the  Cornell  uni- 
versity and  was  bought  in  1895  by  the  de- 
partment of  German  for  its  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  German  language.     The 


ancient  volume  is  bound  in  hogskin  and 
has  seen  hard  usage.  The  missing  title 
page  was  carefully  copied  by  a  later  hand 
and  many  of  the  leaves  were  patched  or 
mounted.  A  careless  binder  had  cut 
away  a  considerable  part  of  the  mai^n, 
whereby  the  interesting  marginal  anno- 
tations, all  in  the  sixteenth  century  script, 
were  mutilated. 

The  narrative  discovered  at  Cornell 
seems  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
from  Wittenberg  directly  after  the  sad 
news  had  been  received  of  Luther's 
death.  (Cf.  article  by  G.  L.  Burr  in  The 
American  Historical  Review,  July,  191 1.) 

Both  of  these  remarkable  finds  go  to 
show  what  important  material  for  the 
first-hand  study  of  European  history  may 
be  found  written  on  the  covers,  fly-leaves 
or  margins  of  our  old  books.  Several 
of  our  universities  and  college  libraries 
have,  in  recent  years,  acquired  the  pri- 
vate libraries  of  European  scholars,  viz, 
the  University  of  Chicago  library  bought 
the  library  of  the  famous  Berlin  scholar, 
E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Johns  Hopkins 
that  of  Dillman,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  that  of  Pott. 

Many  of  our  public  and  private  libra- 
ries also  contain  old  books,  frequently 
stored  away  as  being  of  little  or  no  value 
outside  of  their  age.  And  yet  a  careful 
inspection  of  these  books  might  produce 
results  of  equal  historical  importance  to 
the  above  mentioned  discoveries  of  Pro- 
fessors Spaeth  and  Burr. 

The  Cornell  find  also  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  guarding  the  bescribbled 
margins,  covers,  and  fly-leaves  of  such 
ancient  and  mutilated  tomes  against  the 
knife  of  a  careless  and  ignorant  binder, 
for  a  single  word  or  line,  written  on  the 
margin  of  an  old  book,  may  be  of  price- 
less value  and  become  a  most  valuable 
clue  to  the  trained  historian. 

William  Notz,  Ph.  D. 

Watertown,  Wis. 


The  library  rhymes  which  from  time 
to  time  have  appeared  in  Public  Libra- 
ries are  excerpts  from  "Little  lyrics  for 
librarians,"  the  work  of  a  Cleveland 
writer. 
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The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
A  nou 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  The 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
published,  and  a  report  of  progress  is 
given  which  has  justly  filled  the  trustees 
and  officers  of  the  library  with  much 
pride  and  pleasure.  The  library  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  March,  1894,  in 
three  rooms  in  the  City  hall.  It  was 
moved,  early  in  the  following  year,  to 
the  old  Concert  hall  on  Chestnut  st.  These 
premises  were  the  best  then  available, 
but  very  unsatisfactory.  The  buildings 
were  old,  and  the  danger  of  fire  was  very 
great.  Fortimately,  in  October  last  a 
building  belonging  to  the  College  of  phy- 
sicians, and  formerly  used  by  them  as 
their  headquarters,  fell  vacant  and  the 
trustees  secured  a  lease  of  their  premises, 
and,  after  much  alteration  and  improve- 
ment, moved  to  their  present  location 
at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  sts. 

The  city,  by  ordinance  dated  April, 
191 1,  set  aside  a  plot  of  ground  contain- 
ing a  little  more  than  two  acres  of  land 
as  a  site  for  the  main  building  of  the  li- 
brary. It  is  on  the  Parkway  (from  the 
City  hall  to  Fairmount  park),  and  is 
nearly  opposite  the  well-known  buildings 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
The  city  also  authorized  a  loan  of  one 
million  dollars  to  be  floated,  which  had 
been  authorized  by  popular  vote  as  long 
since  as  June,  1898.  There  were,  on  the 
new  site,  some  50  small  houses  and  prop- 
erties, and  these  have  all  been  purchased 
out  of  that  loan,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  premises  will  be  torn  down  during 
October,  to  make  room  for  the  new  li- 
brary. The  trustees  have  appointed  Hor- 
ace Trumbauer,  architect,  and  he  is  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  sketches  and  plans 
for  the  new  building. 

The  library  has  progressed,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  this  main  building,  but 
has  completed  12  new  branch  library 
buildings  erected  out  of  monies  provided 
by  Mr  Carnegie,  and  has  secured  sites 
for  SIX  other  branch  buildings,  the  land 
for  which,  in  three  instances,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  city.     Tt  is  not  unrea- 


sonable to  expect  that  in  the  course  of 
two  years  the  number  of  new  branches 
open  to  the  public  will  be  increased  from 
12  to  19,  one  being  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion and  now  carried  up  to  the  roof.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  trustees  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount  park  to  take  charge  of  an  ex- 
cellent branch  and  museum  on  the  north- 
ern outskirts  of  the  city,  founded  by 
Robert  W.  Ryerss,  whose  widow  has 
taken  great  interest  in  the  matter  and  en- 
ables this  library  to  be  undertaken  at  the 
present  time.  Several  subsidiary  deposi- 
tory stations  have  6een  opened  and  the 
children's  department  has  been  removed 
to  admirable  premises  on  Locust  St.,  two 
doors  below  the  main  library,  and  the 
department  for  the  blind  in  premises  on 
Thirteenth  St.,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
headquarters.  The  work  of  the  library 
amongst  the  children  and  blind  has  been 
increasingly  large,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  library  has  been  improved  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  principal  branches  of 
the  library.  The  circulation  of  books 
throughout  the  library,  notwithstanding 
the  hindrance  occasioned  by  having  some 
of  the  branches,  and  also  the  main  library, 
closed  during  removal,  reached,  for  the 
year  1910,  the  sum  of  1,863,007. 


Municipal     Reference     Libraries    and 
Archives 

That  there  is  need  for  an  organization 
or  department  for  the  collecting,  collating 
and  filing  of  information  on  municipal, 
social,  political  and  economic  questions,  is 
apparent  to  everyone  who  has  ever  given 
any  thought  to  such  questions  or  has 
tried  to  find  out  anything  about  his  own 
or  any  other  city  government. 

The  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis,  in 
recommending  such  a  bureau  to  the 
Board  of  Freeholders,  made  the  following 
statement : 

"The  value  of  comparative  data  in 
dealing  with  municipal  questions  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  especially  when 
so  many  new  problems  are  constantly 
arising.     A    department    of    this    kind 
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would  prevent  many  ill-advised  measures 
now  advanced  from  becoming  laws  and 
would  often  save  the  city  an  actual  loss 
by  preventing  the  passage  of  ordinances 
which  have  proven  unsatisfactory  in  other 
cities. 

"An  officer  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
keep  in  touch  with  municipal  movements 
everywhere  and  be  ready  to  supply  the 
information  to  those  who  are  charged 
with  making  the  law  and  administering 
them  should,  we  believe,  be  provided  for 
in  the  new  Charter." 

Speaking  at  a  conference  of  city  of- 
ficials and  others  soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  bureau,  President 
Remsen  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university, 
made  the  following  statement  apropos  of 
the  work  inaugurated  by  that  bureau : 

"It  may  fairly  be  said  that  that  nation 
which  makes  most  use  of  the  scientific 
method  is  the  most  advanced  nation,  tak- 
ing eveiything  into  consideration,  and  in 
the  long  run  that  nation  will  outstrip  the 
others. 

*That  the  industries  are  dependent 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  is 
well  known.  Innumerable  striking  ex- 
amples of  this  could  be  given.  It  can 
also  be  shown  that  in  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  government,  whether  these 
problems  be  those  of  a  municipality,  of  a 
state  or  of  a  nation,  the  scientific  method 
is  of  vital  importance.  What  this  method 
is  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  It 
is  that  method  which  proceeds  in  the  most 
sensible  way  to  solve  problems.  When- 
ever a  wise  man  has  a  problem  to  deal 
with  he  first  endeavors  to  find  out  what 
the  facts  arc,  and  after  he  has  learned 
the  facts,  he  proceeds  to  action ;  his  con- 
clusions are  drawn  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  That  is  the  scientific 
method ;  that  is  the  only  sensible  metho^l 
of  going  to  work  in  any  field,  whether 
it  be  the  field  of  nature,  of  business  or  of 
government.  Progress  in  its  broadest 
sense  is  due  to  the  use  of  this  method." 

Recognizing  this  condition,  and  im- 
pressed by  the  good  results  following 
the  establishment  of  legislative  reference 
bureaus  in  several  of  the  states,  the  Na- 
tional   Municipal    League    in    1909   ap- 


pointed a  committee  to  report  upon  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  municipal 
reference  libraries.  The  first  work  of 
the  committee  was,  of  course,  to  learn 
what  was  being  done  along  this  line, 
either  by  special  legislative  reference  or 
municipal  reference  libraries,  and  in- 
quiries were  made  of  the  librarians  ot 
the  public  libraries  in  all  cities  having 
a  population  of  50,000  or  over.  The  re- 
plies indicate  that  there  is  almost  complete 
unanimity  as  to  the  great  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  municipal  reference  libra- 
ries, but  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity 
as  to  how  this  should  be  done.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  these  replies  are  strong 
evidence  of  the  need  of  such  libraries. 
This  committee,  of  which  Dr  Horace  E. 
Flack,  librarian  of  the  Baltimore  depart- 
ment of  legislative  reference,  is  chairman, 
has  made  a  striking  report  on  the  whole 
question,  which  has  been  widely  distribu- 
ted among  librarians  with  the  result  that 
an  extended  interest  in  the  subject  has 
been  aroused. 

In  1910  the  committee  was  continued 
with  Dr.  Flack  as  chairman  and  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Hon.  Thomas  L. 
Montgomery,  State  librarian  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Edith  Tobitt,  librarian  of  the 
Omaha  public  library ;  Hon.  Oscar  Leser, 
of  Baltimore,  and  Clarence  B.  Lester,  of 
the  Legislative  reference  division  of  the 
New  York  State  library. 

To  this  committee  has  also  been  as- 
signed the  question  of  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  municipal  archives. 


Index-making  as  a  field  for  prison  la- 
bor is  a  somewhat  startling  suggestion, 
especially  when  appearing  in  a  publica- 
tion for  and  by  librarians.  In  the  sub- 
stantial and  well-prepared  Report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  of  Ameri- 
can librarians,  held  last  May  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  we  find  the  surprising  state- 
ment (page  234)  that  *'Dr.  W.  F.  Poole 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  indexing  is  a 
task  that  is  only  fit  for  prison  convicts/  " 
If  Dr.  Poole  has  even  been  quoted  as 
authority  for  such  a  saying,  let  him  be 
quoted  no  more.    Of  all  men  in  America, 
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he  was  precisely  the  least  likely  to  utter 
such  a  sentiment.  A  man  who  spent 
many  years  in  the  honorable  and  difliailt 
work  of  indexing,  and  whose  great  In- 
dex to  periodical  literature  perpetuates 
his  name  and  remains  the  chief  monu- 
ment of  his  active  and  useful  life,  would 
hardly  speak  of  the  task  of  index-mak- 
ing in  terms  of  contemptuous  disparage- 
ment. The  queer  saying:  for  which  he  is 
made  responsible  is  easily  traceable  to 
something  he  once  wrote  for  The  Dial, 
in  which,  in  his  playfully  sarcastic  way, 
he  spoke  of  the  belief  of  the  uninitiated 
that  "anyone  can  do  indexing,"  the  quali- 
fications therefor  being  supposed  to  be 
about  one  degree  above  those  of  a  day 
laborer,  and  suggested  that  such  work 
might,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  be 
farmed  out  among  contractors  for  prison 
labor.  No  one  knew  better  than  Dr. 
Poole  that  good  indexing  requires  rare 
qualities  of  scholarship,  intelligence,  and 
aptitude;  and  that  a  really  good  index 
is  as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing  to  those  who 
know  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad.— F.  F.  B.  in  The  Dial,  Oct.  16, 
1911. 

Classification  of  the   Old   Librarian's 
Almanack 

Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

Your  October  number  contained  an 
article  on  "Books  and  classification," 
by  Mary  S.  Saxe  of  the  Westmount 
public  library,  Quebec.  I  was  reading 
the  article  with  much  interest,  when 
I  was  surprised  to  find  in  it  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"I  also  was  told  that  a  good  many 
American  librarians  treated  seriously 
'The  old  librarian's  almanack,'  which 
was  published  in  1910,  and  they  put  it 
in  Library  economy.  It  was  really  a 
hoax,  and  so  was  put  by  others  in 
Wit  and  humor.  The  last  class,  Wit 
and  humor,  often  bothers  me.  So  many 
libraries  use  it  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  books  that  are  trying  to  be  funny — 
but  are  really  stupid." 

Now,  so  many  persons  insist  on  re- 
garding with  suspicion  any  utterance 


of  mine  in  regard  to  "The  old  li- 
brarian's almanack"  that  what  I  have 
to  say  is  expressed  only  with  great 
caution.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for 
me  to  hope  that  any  librarians,  if  such 
there  were,  who  classed  the  book  as 
Wit  and  humor  did  not  do  so  because 
they  thought  it  was  trying  to  be 
''funny,"  but  was  really  "stupid."  Any 
such  decision  on  their  part  would,  I 
am  certain,  cause  the  very  keenest 
anguish  in  the  bosom  of  the  late  Jared 
Bean. 

The  correct  classification  of  the 
"almanack"  is  a  matter  in  which  I  am 
interested.  I  have  studied  it  with 
care.  Of  what  librarians  in  general 
have  done  about  it  I  am  lamentably 
ignorant — except  in  one  case.  The 
printed  catalog  card  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  indicates  that  the  book 
stands  on  the  shelves  of  that  library 
with  the  volumes  on  Library  economy 
— with  Mr  Dana's  "Library  primer" 
and  Mr  Bostwick's  "American  public 
library."  It  is  in  good  company,  though 
I  have  often  thought  that  any  one 
of  the  Congressmen  who  frequent  that 
library  and  haunt  its  book-stacks  might 
be  confused  to  see  the  varying  notions 
of  matters  bibliothecal  expressed  by 
Messrs  Dana  and  Bostwick  on  one 
hand,  and  by  Mr  Bean  on  the  other. 

As  I  possess  a  certificate  showing 
that  I  have  passed  a  course  in  classifi- 
cation, perhaps  I  am  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  about  "The  old 
librarian's  almanack."  It  belongs 
neither  with  Wit  and  humor  (real 
or  attempted)  nor  with  Library  econ- 
omy. It  is  an  almanac  and  should  be 
classed  as  such.  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  perfectly  accurate  informa- 
tion about  the  movements  of  heavenly 
bodies,  the  tides,  and  other  matters 
for  the  year  1774.  Its  number  in  the 
decimal  classification,  therefore,  would 
be  529.5.  A  library  having  a  classed 
subject  catalog  would  also,  perhaps, 
make  a  subject  analytic  under  615.94 
for  the  appended  recipe  for  rattlesnake 
bite  by  Abel  Puifer. 

Edmund  L.  Pearson. 
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Public  Libraries  as  his  address  would  seem  to  indicate 

•■owTHtr  -  woKPT  AUttWT  AND  ■KFTKMSKii  OH  tlic  part  of  tHc  board  of  health  of 

Library  Bureau Publishers  New    York    city,    but    if    many    should 

M.  E.  AHERH      -     -      '"      '-      -      ~-      Editor  ^^^  along  the  Hnes  of  his  address,  the 

— - — : — ; distribution    of   books,    or    any   other 

IS^'S&on.-nbn.r,    :    '-  UH^,  "■""»'   ""   '"'  "»  »'   '-  """'r' 

Single  number 25  cents  would  cease.     Dr  Hubbard  not  only 

Foreiijn  subscriptions     -      -    $2.25  a  year  pointed   out  what   he   considered   the 

Entered  as  m^oond-cIasB  matter  Ma,  17.  im,  at  the  Post-  S^Cat     danger     Of     COUtagion     in     bOOks 

oiiice  at  Chicago.  Ill,  under  act  of  March  8. 1897. ^^j^j^^h    circulate    among    the    general 

By   the  roles  of  the  banks  of  Chicago   an  Exchange  pubHc,      but     alsO     Stated     that     a     like 

eharge  of  10  cents  Is  made  on  all  out-of-town    checks  for  '  ' 

no    and    under.     In   remitting  8ub^orlption8.   therefore,  Hnncr^r    llirkpH     in    the    manilfartlire    of 

checks  on    New    Y«irk   or   Chicago   banks    or    post^fflco  ^angCF    lUFKCU     in    inc    Illdnuia^-iurc    ui 

money  orders  should  be  sent.  hook^ 

When  aohanve  of  address  Is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  Tlipnrpl-irJillv    T)r  TTnhharH'^  arlHrp*;^ 

the  old  address  mast  be  glyen.    The  notice  should  be  sent  ^  ncoreiicaiiy,  XJT  xauuudru  b  auurcbi 

two  weeks  before  the  change  Is  to  take  effect.  .^^..   u^   ^^^^^^4-     K,-*-    l^m    4.Vi^   Aw>A«-;<>n/<A 

If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magasinediscon-  "^^y  be  correct,  but  in  the  experience 

tinned  at  the  expiration  of  his  BUtiBcription, notice  tu  that  _r     -^,,ui:^     l.'Kfof^r     umt-L'^rc      fVi«»r^     U^^ 

effect  should  be  sent.    Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  eon-  Ot     pUDilC     UDrary    WOrKCrS,     mere     UaS 
tlnaanoe  of  the  subscrip  Ion  is  desired.  -  r    ^i.        j"  4.I.* 

c  pies  failing  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  In  the  Hot  appeared  any  Ot   the  dire  ttiings 

mailo.  will  be  duplicated  without  charge  if  request  to  do  so  «  •    «     •  •    ^     «  ^        t.    • 

is  reoelyed  within  8u  days  after  pabll«aiion.    Later  than  whlch  he  pointed  OUt.      It  IS  a  COmmOH 

thatdupllcihte  copies  can  be  sapplled  only  at  regular  rates 

-  belief  that  there  is  not  a  single  au- 

jjQ^j^g  thentic  case  of  contaeious  disease  on 

Special    attention    is   called   to   the  [^^^'"^  .*^^^f^^^   ^^.  ^^e    handling   of 

fact  that,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  ^"""^^^    ^"    ^^^^    P"^^^^    '^'^^^^^      ^J"" 

numbering  of  the  streets  by  the  city  were  a  contagious  case  to  appear,  there 

council    of    Chicago,    the    address    of  would   always   be   ample   opportunity 

Public  Libraries  at  present  is  37  S.  for  contagion  to  act  in  the  use  of  street 

Wabash  av.,  instead  of  156  as  formerly,  cars,    balustrades,    elevators,    crowded 

Contributors,    subscribers   and    others  rooms,  assemblies  and  in  a  dozen  dif- 

writing    to    Public    Libraries    will  f^.^^^  ^^^^ 

avoid  delay  in  the  receipt  of  their  com-  t  •  ,  ,  .-  r  i-t  • 
munications  by  using  this  new  ad-  It  is  the  general  practice  of  libraries 
dress.  The  mailing  lists  of  the  ex-  to  discard  the  books  that  unknowingly 
changes  of  Public  Libraries  should  have  been  subjected  to  contagion,  and, 
be  changed,  by  all  means,  since  the  with  the  general  practice  of  close  coop- 
change   of   address   means   delay   and  ^^ation    with    boards    of    health,    there 

non-receipt    of    second    class    matter  .    ..^^,  ^     .^    ^      a  ^   ^      c 

sometimes.  ^^  '^"'^  opportunity  for  danger  of  con- 
tagion  in  handling  library  books.    The 

Contagion    In    books- It     seemed     to  majority    of    Dr    Hubbard's    audience 

many  who  heard  Dr  Hubbard  of  the  thought  he  was  needlessly  aroused  on 

board   of   health   of   New    York    city,  ^is  subject.    With  the  assurance  from 

speaking  on   disinfection  of  books  at  ^^e  health  officers  that  the  books  have 

the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  been  destroyed,  the  librarian  may  dis- 

state  library  association,  that  the  hands  "^^^s  all  fear  in  the  matter, 
of   the   clock    had   moved   back   many         Words  of  appreciation— A  hopeful  sign 

degrees  for  the  time  being.     One  can  cf  progress  in  the  development  of  li- 

but  commend  such  watchful  oversight  brary  work  is  the  growing  apprecia- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  municipal  and 
other  officers  of  the  part  the  library 
supports  in  the  advancement  of  the 
community's  interests.  In  the  recent 
meeting  in  New  York  city,  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  of  Mayor  Gaynor 
was  a  most  apt  summing  up  of  the 
library's  place  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment. He  grouped  the  libraries  with 
the  schools  and  with  juries  as  the 
great  agencies  by  which  English- 
speaking  society  grows  in  knowledge 
and  by  means  of  which  "the  whole 
intellectual  world  has  changed"  by 
making  accessible  to  the  many  what 
was  once  restricted  to  the  few.  He 
bade  the  librarians  be  patient  with  the 
growth  of  libraries,  for  if  it  is  slow 
it  is  very  sure,  adding  that  nothing 
good  is  grown  in  a  hurry.  The  New 
York  library  circle  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  a  mind  to  consider  its  work, 
and  to  present  such  an  appreciation 
of  its  work  to  the  public. 

On  assuming  the  presidency  of  the 
Library  association  (English)  at  its 
recent  meeting  at  Perth,  Sir  John 
Dewar,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  spoke  of  the  need 
of  library  extension  and  the  value  of 
circulating  good  literature.  He  paid 
the  librarian  a  great  compliment  which 
ought  to  stir  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  of  them  to  greater  effort  to  de- 
serve it. 

After  referring  to  the  value  of  periodical 
conferences  as  a  means  of  improving  library 
administration,  the  president  concluded:  "But 
librarians  who  are  worthy  of  their  office 
arc  here  as  something  better  than  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  dry  mechanism  and 
technique  that  are  inseparable  from  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  any  craft  or  organization. 
They  stand  on  higher  ground  and  command 
a  loftier  view.  They  may  look  for  inspira- 
tion across  the  ages  to  an  order  of  men  who, 
century  after  century,  have  acted  as  faithful 


guardians  of  the  accumulating  wisdom  of 
mankind.  They  may  add  nothing  of  their 
own  to  this  priceless  treasure;  and  lay  no 
claim  to  eminence  in  the  spheres  of  science, 
of  literature  or  of  statecraft;  yet  it  is  true 
that  they  stand  between  the  world's  master 
minds  and  the  people  who  have  inherited 
and  profited  by  the  fruits  of  tlieir  genius. 
In  disbursing  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
are  now  rightly  being  spent  upon  public  li- 
braries, they  may  create  great  stores  of  learn- 
ing, invaluable  to  the  people  of  today,  and 
a  splendid  legacy  to  posterity,  or  they  may 
accumulate  mere  literary  rubbish  heaps,  the 
greater  part  fit  only  for  the  city  destructor. 
Every  librarian  who  rightly  appreciates  his 
office  must  feel  that  he  is  weighted  with  a 
grave  responsibility.  No  amount  of  fretting 
over  details  of  administration  should  obscure 
this  view  of  the  essential  nobility  of  his 
calling.  Removed  from  the  whirr  of  city 
life,  in  the  quiet  of  his  room,  uncheercd  by 
the  public  plaudits,  yet  conscious  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  task,  he  stands  among  municipal 
administrators  as  the  one  whose  labors  will 
aflPect  future  generations  for  good  or  ill  in 
larger  measure,  perhaps,  than  the  work  done 
by  any  other  civic  officer. 

Processes  In  library  reading-^An  exam- 
ination of  the  programs  and  the  ad- 
dresses presented  at  library  meetings  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  show  a 
similarity  in  the  problems  presented 
everywhere.  There  seems  to  be  little 
variety  in  the  problems  to  be  solved  and 
less  in  the  manner  of  solving  them. 
Sometimes  it  would  seem  as  if  original- 
ity was  at  a  low  ebb  among  those  deal- 
ing with  the  every-day  problems  of  book 
distribution.  Perhaps  after  all,  this  is  in- 
evitable and  the  process  calls  for  little 
outside  the  beaten  tracks. 

"There  are  oft-repeated  statements 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  investi- 
gate," said  a  librarian  in  speaking  of  this 
matter  not  long  since.  "We  hear  persons 
at  library  meetings,  time  after  time,  tell 
of  the  rapid  regeneration  brought  about 
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by  the  reading  of  one  book.  My  experi- 
ence of  several  years  leads  me  to  say 
that  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  for  the  process  of  interesting  people 
generally  in  good  books  is  a  slow  and 
painstaking^  one.  To  be  sure,  when  peo- 
ple are  wide  awake  and  interested  in  the 
process  of  human  activity,  it  might  be  an 
easy  thing  to  get  them  to  read  good 
books,  but  the  general  level  does  not 
offer  very  fruitful  soil  for  such  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  that  some  librarians 
by  introducing  good  books  through  the 
children  may  interest  the  father  and 
mother  in  these  books,  and  afterwards 
replace  them  with  the  classics  and  more 
real  literature,  but  it  doesn't  happen  often 
enough  to  make  it  a  general  truth.  I 
should  like  to  ask  some  of  the  speakers 
at  library  meetings  for  concrete  instances. 
A  speaker  at  a  national  library  meeting 
a  few  years  ago  detailed  a  very  interest- 
ing plan  for  an  intermediate  realm  of 
reading  for  young  people  between  the 
children's  room  and  the  adult's  reading 
room,  but  when  I  talked  with  the  speaker 
afterwards,  I  found  that  the  plan  had  not 
been  tried  though  the  speaker  felt  sure 
it  would  work.  I  wonder  how  often  this 
happens  in  the  case  of  these  readers  of 
papers." 

While  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
conversation  of  the  speaker  quoted,  after 
all  human  nature  is  much  alike  the  world 
over  and  the  processes  of  developing  it 
are  confined  to  a  few  lines.  A  library 
which  works  on  the  theory  laid  down  by 
Mr  Dewey  years  ago,  that  the  public  li- 
brary ought  to  furnish  inspiration,  edu- 
cation and  recreation,  and  really  accom- 
plishes these  purposes  is  not  being  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  processes  by  which  these 
objects  are  attained. 


E^sy  Reading  Lessons  in  Ido 

The  new  international  language 

II 

8«nt«ncM  from   th«  23d   Psalm   and  from  tha 
fifth  chaptar  of  St    Matthaw 

Note— The  parenthetical  numbers  refer  to  the 

verses  from  which  the  sentences  are  taken. 
The  Index  figures  refer  to  the  "Remarks"  which 
follow. 

i)    La    Sinioro^  i)  The  Lord  is 

esas  mea  pastoro;  my  shepherd;   I 

me  mankos   nulo.*  shall  not  want. 

2)  En  h  e  r  b  6  z  a'  2)    In  pastures  of 

pastureyi*  II  ripo-  herbs    He    maketh 

zigas^**  me ;  a  kalma  me    rest ;    to    still 

aqui  II  duktas  me.  waters  He  leadeth 

4)  Mem  kande  me  me.  4)  Yea,  though 
iras  tra  la  valo  di  I  walk  through  the 
ombro,  me  ne  ti-  valley  of  shadow,  I 
mos  malajo,^®  nam  will  fear  no  evil, 
Tu  esas  che  me;  for  Thou  art  with 
Tiia  vergo  e  bast6-  me ;  Thy  rod  and 
no     konsolas     me.  staff   comfort   me. 

5)  Tu  prontigas^®  5)  Thou  preparest 
tablo  por  me  dvan"  a  table  for  me  be- 
m  e  a     des-amiki  ;•  fore   my   enemies ; 

6)  bonajo*®  e  mise-  6)  Goodness  and 
rik6rdio  sequos  me  mercy  shall  follow 
dum  omna*  dii  di  me  during  all  the 
mea  vivo.  days  of  my  life. 

i)  Ed  il  acensis  i)  And  he  went 

la  monto,  e  kande  up  into  a  mountain, 

il    sideskis,*®    ilua  and   when  he  had 

discipuli    venis    ad  seated  himself,  his 

il ;  2)  Ed  il  apertis  disciples    came    to 

Ilia  boko  e  docis  li,  him ;    2)    And    he 

dicatnte:    3)  Beata  opened   his  mouth 

esas  la  povri,^  spi-  and    taught    them, 

rite,  nam  lia  esas  saying:  3)  Blessed 

la  regno  di  la  cielo.  are    the    poor    in 

4)  Beata  esas  la  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
trauranti,^  nam  li  the  kingdom  of 
esos  konsolata.  heaven.  4)  Blessed 

5)  Beata  esas  la  are  the  mourners, 
humili,'  nam  li  he-  for  they  shall  be 
redos  la  tero.  comforted. 

6)  Beata  esas  ti  qui  5)  Blessed  are  the 
hungras  e  durstas  meek,  for  they  shall 
pro  yusteso,*  nam  inherit  the  earth, 
li  6sos  kontenti-  6)  Blessed  are  they 
gata.*®  11)  Beata  which  do  hunger 
vi  esas,  kande  li  and  thirst  after 
riprochos  vi  e  righteousness,  for 
persequos  vi  e  di-  they  shall  be  satis- 
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cos  omna*  mala  fied.  11)  Blessed 
vorto  kontre  vi,  are  ye,  when  they 
false,  pro  me.  shall  revile  you  and 

persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  every  evil 
word  against  you, 
falsely,  for  my 
sake. 

General  Remaks.  The  future  tense  ends 
in  'OS,  the  conditional  in  -us:  sequo  venos, 
continuation  will  come,  i.  e.,  to  be  continued 
(said  of  an  article  that  is  published  in  install- 
ments) ;  me  ne  kredus  il,  se  il  facus  juro,  I 
would  not  believe  him  if  he  took  an  oath, 
i.  e.,  would  not  believe  him  under  oath. 

Three  infinitive  forms  are  provided,  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  main  tenses  in 
form:  inf.  present,  -ar;  inf.  past,  -*>;  inf. 
fut.,  -or.  These  brief  forms  obviate  some  of 
the  paraphrases  which  are  met  with  in  the 
natural  languages.  Esas  homala  erorar,  it 
is  human  to  err.  Me  joyas  renkontrir  vu,  I 
am  glad  to  have  met  you.  La  aviaco  semblas 
divenor  omna-die  uttla,  it  seems  that  avia- 
tion will  become  of  every-day  utility  (Ger- 
man:    .    .    .  scheint  werden  zu  wollen). 

Special  Remarks.  ^Sinioro,  Lord,  Seign- 
eur; Sioro,  Mr.,  sir,  gentleman. 

'Omnu  (used  as  a  substantive,  of  persons, 
ex.,  omnu  savas,  everyone  knows;  plural, 
omni  savas,  all  know),  omna  (adj.:  omna 
vorto,  every  word;  omna  dii,  all  days),  omno 
(neuter  subst. :  ne  omno  quo  brilas  esas  oro,  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters).  In  the  same  way 
the  other  indefinite  pronouns  ulu  (some  one), 
ula,  ulo;  nulu  (no  one),  nula,  nulo;  unu 
(one),  una,  uno;  altru  (another  one),  altra, 
altro,  etc. 

•The  suffix  -or-  expresses  the  notion  "full 
of :"  popul'O,  people ;  popul-os-a,  populous ; 
kuraj-o,  courage;  kuraj-os-a,  courageous. 

*Thc  suffix  -ey-  expresses  the  notion  "place 
for  .  .  . ,"  or  "place  where  something  occurs ;" 
fair-o,  fire;  fair-ey-o,  fire-place,  hearth;  in- 
cendi'O,  conflagration;  incendi-ey^o,  scene  of 
a  conflagration;  restor-ar  su,  to  take  refresh- 
ments; restor-ey-o,  restaurant.  It  is  advised 
to  use  this  suffix  (and  indeed  the  suffixes 
generally)  with  moderation.  It  should  be 
avoided  where  long  complex  words  would  re- 
sult, and  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  derivatives  with  this  suffix  are  often 
vague  in  meaning.  Thus,  preg-ey-o  (from 
Preg-ar,  to  pray)  properly  expresses  the  no- 
tion, "place  of  prayer,  oratory,"  but  not 
"church."  For  the  latter,  the  fairly  interna- 
tional word  kirk'O  should  be  used.  Lern^ey-o, 
"learning  place,"  is  too  long  a  word  for 
"school,''  on  account  of  the  many  derivatives, 
like  "scholar,**  "school-room,"  and  com- 
pound and  metaphoric  expressions,  like  "sec- 
ondary school,"  "Pre-Raphaelite  school."   The 


word  skolo  meets  all  these  wants  and  is  en- 
tirely international. 

*Avan,  before,  in  front  of  (place),  contrary, 
dop;  ante,  before  (time),  contrary,  pos, 

*Des-  forms  contraries:  des-amiko,  foe; 
des-utila,  harmful;  des-infektar,  to  disinfect; 
des'frostar,  to  thaw  (from  frostar,  to  freeze)  ; 
des-skrub'iz-ar,  to  "dis-provide-with-a-screw," 
i.  e.,  to  unscrew.  There  is  also  a  word, 
enemiko,  which  designates  the  military  ene- 
my in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word;  an 
"enemiko"  is  not  necessarily  a  personal  enemy, 
but  might,  through  the  force  of  circumstances, 
be  among  our  "amiki."  This  example  shows 
again  that  words  formed  with  suffixes  should 
only  be  used  in  their  true  sense,  and  in  mod- 
eration. In  a  number  of  the  commonest  roots, 
the  forced  employment  of  the  suffix  des- 
would  result  in  stilted  and  puzzling  expres- 
sions, hence  no  should  be  used  instead  of 
des-yes;  nigra,  black,  instead  of  des-hlanka; 
sudo,  south,  instead  of  des-nordo;  mala,  bad. 
instead  of  des-bona;  mikra,  small,  instead  of 
des-granda;  kolda,  cold,  instead  of  des-varma; 
harda,  hard,  instead  of  des-mola;  kurta,  short, 
instead  of  des-longa;  olda,  old,  in  years,  in- 
stead of  des^yuna;  anciena^  old,  i.  e.,  what 
has  been  long  in  use,  instead  of  des-nuva; 
klosar,  to  close,  instead  of  des-apertar,  etc. 
It  is  also  better  to  say  simply  ne-facila  for 
difficult,  ne-obediar  for  to  disobey,  etc.,  be- 
cause these  words  involve  rather  simple  ne- 
gation than  contrariness.  It  is  not  necessary, 
of  course,  that  the  ordinary  learner  be  ac- 
quainted in  detail  with  the  reasons  that  guided 
the  selection  of  the  Ido  vocabulary  in  each 
and  every  case;  but  it  should  be  understood 
at  least  in  a  general  way  how  carefully  this 
work  has  been  done,  through  the  joint  labors 
of  a  body  of  competent  -men.  Logical  correct- 
ness, ease  of  comprehensibility  and  practical 
convenience  co<^perate  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  corrupting  influence  of  those  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  language  is  never  likely 
to  have  a  lasting  effect  on  it,  and  that  there 
should  always  be  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  persons  who  will  use  it  well  enough  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  correctness. 

'Any  noun  may.  by  changing  the  termination 
-o  into  -a,  be  turned  into  an  adjective:  chef-o. 
chief;  chcf-a,  what  has  the  quality  of  a  chief. 
And  any  adjective  may  be  turned  into  a  noun 
by  reversing  the  process ;  povr-a,  poor ;  povro, 
a  unit  or  individual  that  is  poor,  i.  e.,  a  poor 
person  (plural  poir-i,  the  poor) ;  desert-a, 
barren,  desert-o,  a  barren  unit  i.  e.,  a  desert; 
futur-a,  future;  futur-o,  the  future  (time  or 
tense).  Both  the  inherent  meaning  of  the  root 
and  the  context  suffice  to  indicate  whether  a 
live  being  or  a  lifeless  object  is  referred  to; 
this  distinction  is  not  ordinarily  expressed 
It  should  be  specially  noted  that  the  meaning 
is  not  arbitrarily  assigned,  but  always  remains 
analogous,  though  the  context  is  allowed  to 
bring  it  out  more  precisely. 
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•The  root  traur-ar  has  been  chosen  for  "to 
mourn,"  rather  than  some  derivative  from 
Latin,  because  it  has  passed  from  German 
("trauer")  into  Russian  and  is  therefore  com- 
mon to  more  persons  than  any  other  avail- 
able root  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
how  the  principle  of  maximum  intemationality 
is  applied  to  Ido.  The  prevailing  neo-Latin 
aspect  of  Ido  is  not  due  to  any  arbitrary  pref- 
erence for  these  elements,  but  to  the  fact 
that  in  every  given  instance,  where  they  arc 
found,  these  roots  are  the  most  international 
ones.  Quite  frequently,  they  are  common  not 
only  to  the  Romance  languages  and  English, 
but  also  to  the  other  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
languages.  According  to  a  conservative  com- 
putation, 91  per  cent  of  the  Ido  roots  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  French,  83  in  Italian, 
79  in  Spanish  and  English,  61  in  German, 
and  52  in  Russian.  Counting  the  number  of 
persons  that  use  every  one  of  these  six  great 
languages,  it  appears  that  the  coefficient  of 
intemationality  for  Ido  is  .715. 

•Kiii'/-^jo=r:ghteousness.  Abstract  nouns, 
are  formed  by  the  suffix  -eso  (English  -ess, 
French  -esse,  Italian  -ezza,  Spanish,  -eza), 
which  expresses  in  Ido  at  the  same  time  "the 
state  of  being  such  and  such."  Thus  esar  apta 
or  apt-esar,  to  be  apt;  apt-eso,  the  state  of 
being  apt,  aptitude,  fitness. 

^*R%poz-igas=igas  riposar,  causes  to  repose: 
pront'igas=igas  pronta,  makes  ready ;  kontent- 
igar=igar  kontcnta,  to  satisfy;  /o  hon^jo, 
the  good  (thing)  ;  la  mal-afo,  the  evil ;  sid-ar, 
to  sit;  sid-eskar,  to  start  to  sit,  to  sit  down. 


Library  Exhibits  at  Fairs  in  Vermont 

Fairgoers  at  eight  Vermont  fairs  have 
seen  the  exhibit  of  books  and  pictures 
loaned  by  the  State  Board  of  library 
commissioners ;  have  learned  what  they 
can  borrow  of  the  state,  and  what  help 
the  state  gives  to  town  libraries  and 
to  towns  without  libraries. 

Sightseers,  especially,  enjoyed  the 
pictures,  and  many  adults  and  children 
spent  much  time  looking  through  the 
set  of  Spanish  views,  the  government 
pictures  of  the  Panama  canal,  the 
photographs  of  Boutwell,  Milne  &  Var- 
num  (To.'s  big  granite  quarries,  and  of 
the  Proctor  marble  quarries. 

Many  people  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  was  such  a  commis- 
sion, and  it  was  for  these  people  that 
the  exhibits  were  made.  When  the 
commission's  aims  and  work  were  ex- 
plained, they  said  that  it  was  **2l  fine 
thing!" 


Several  school  superintendents  and 
school  teachers  asked  for  details,  and 
took  lists  and  applications  for  traveling 
libraries. 

A  goodly  number  of  farmers  showed 
interest  in  the  15  agricultural  books 
loaned  by  Orange  Judd  Co.  The 
commission  made  arrangements  with 
this  company  to  take  orders  at  the  fairs, 
and  so  save  men  the  bother  of  ordering 
for  themselves.  Many  men,  who  gave 
no  orders,  examined  the  books  and 
made  notes  about  them.  People  from 
outside  the  state  were  also  interested. 

A  sign,  '^Nothing  for  sale,"  attracted 
many  persons  who  otherwise  would 
have  avoided  the  booth.  Some,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  wanted  stereopticon 
views,  were  disappointed  at  being 
unable  to  buy  them  there. 

The  exhibitors  gave  away  2500 
copies  of  "The  horse's  prayer,"  and  of 
"The  good  citizen"  leaflets;  maps  of 
Vermont;  a  finely  illustrated  pam- 
phlet, "The  Green  Mountain  state"; 
book-marks,  traveling  library  lists, 
bulletins,  etc. 

Several  people  told  exhibitors  that 
they  had  seen  the  collection  at  a  pre- 
vious fair  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that 
they  took  pains  to  hunt  it  up  again. 
And  some  said,  "This  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  whole  fair!" 

Several  librarians  in  the  towns  where 
the  fairs  were  held,  helped  the  commis- 
sion by  taking  complete  charge  of  the 
exhibit  or  by  relieving  a  commission 
member   or   its   secretary. 

The  commission  feels  that  this  cam- 
paign, advertising  to  Vermonters  the 
help  that  they  may  obtain  in  library 
and  school  matters,  has  aroused  much 
interest,  and  already  has  repaid  the 
exhibitors  /for  their  spent  time  and 
energy. 

The  children  were  particularly  inter- 
ested, and  every  day  groups  of  them 
carefully  examined  the  books  and  were 
hardly  persuaded  that  it  was  not  their 
privilege  to  sit  and  read  them,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everything  and  everybody  else. 
R.  W.  Wright,  Secy. 
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American   Library   Institute 

The  second  meeting  of  the  American 
library  institute  for  191 1  was  held  in 
New  York  with  two  sessions,  both 
fairly  well  attended. 

The  first  session  was  held  Wednes- 
day evening,  September  27,  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Grolier  club,  29 
East  Thirty-second  street,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  club.  President  Bost- 
wick  presided,  and  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  21  other  Fellows  together  with 
a  number  from  the  A.  L.  A.  council. 
Most  of  the  papers  for  discussion  at 
both  sessions  were  previously  printed 
and  distributed,  thus  saving  the  time 
otherwise  needed  for  their  reading 
there.  Because  of  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  Mr  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia, 
however,  the  expected  presentation  of 
details  of  his  selected  subject,  "On 
looking  at  old  books,"  was  necessarily 
omitted. 

"A  method  for  the  more  compact 
storage  of  books,"  paper  by  Prof. 
George  T.  Little,  librarian  of  Bowdoin 
college,  as  printed  and  illustrated,  re- 
ceived earnest  attention  and  would 
have  had  even  more  consideration 
could  he  have  been  present  to  explain 
certain  points  of  the  construction  de- 
scribed. 

Mary  Eileen  Ahern's  article  on  "Li- 
brary relations:  equipment,  hours  of 
work,  salaries  of  librarians  and  assist- 
ants," aroused  no  small  interest  and 
received  the  chief  discussion  of  the 
evening. 

After  adjournment,  those  present 
were  favored  with  a  view  of  the  Grolier 
club  library,  while  many  early  and 
later  prints  and  portraits  of  librarians 
and  others  of  note  were  displayed  on 
the  club  walls  and  tables  for  this 
occasion. 

A  second  session  was  held  Thursday 
evening,  September  28,  in  the  directors' 
room  of  the  Mercantile  library,  Astor 
place,  by  their  courtesy.  President 
Bostwicic  was  in  the  chair  and  16 
others  of  the  Fellows  were  present. 

"Printed  catalog  cards,  present  stat- 
us, anticipations  and  suggestions,"  by 


Clement  W.  Andrews,  librarian  John 
Crerar  library,  Chicago,  was  the  first 
paper  for  discussion.  Following  the 
previously  printed  abstract  of  his 
paper,  Dr  Andrews  presented  other 
interesting  features  of  the  subject;  and 
various  suggestions  and  views  in  the 
same  connection  were  given  by  others 
present.  "Library  efficiency,"  by  Dr 
Melvil  Dewey  (read  toeether  with  a 
personal  letter  from  him,  in  his  absence 
because  of  health  conditions),  was  a 
strong  and  stimulating  expression  of 
encouraging  beliefs,  which  made  all 
who  heard  it  have  greater  faith  in  the 
work  already  done  and  yet  to  be  done 
by  libraries.  Those  who  discussed  the 
paper  appeared  to  be  very  much  of 
like  mind  with  it. 

Two  papers  on  "Branch  libraries  in 
school  houses,"  the  first  by  John  Cot- 
ton Dana,  librarian  Newark  free  public 
library,  and  the  second  (in  the  nature 
of  a  reply  and  contrary  views)  by 
Henry  M.  Utley,  librarian  Detroit  pub- 
lic library,  also  brought  out  a  variety 
of  opinions  respecting  the  changing 
trend  of  the  times  in  those  library  re- 
lations. 

It  is  planned  to  issue  a  printed  vol- 
ume of  proceedings,  etc.,  for  all  the 
Fellows  and  other  distribution. 

Henry  J.  Carr,  Secy. 


A  Newspaper  Report  in  Error 

E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  librarian  of  the 
Provincial  library  at  British  Columbia, 
calls  attention  to  an  error  in  the  press 
report  in  regard  to  his  expression  of 
opinion  concerning  the  Library  act  of 
Ontario.  Mr  Scholefield  says:  "The 
Library  act  of  Ontario  is  an  advanced 
and  most  beneficent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which,  I  believe  works  admirably. 
Ontario,  in  library  legislation,  as  in 
educational  matters  generally,  has 
taken  the  lead.  The  point  I  wished 
to  make  was  that  if  the  Ontario  act 
were  adopted  in  this  province  it  would 
be  necessary  to  modify  it  to  suit  our 
peculiar  local  conditions." 
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Illinois  Library  Association 

Proceedings    of    the    sixteenth    annual 

meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
library  association  was  held  at  Joliet, 
October  11-13,  191 1.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Public  library. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Henry  E.  Leeler,  at  3  p.  m., 
on  Wednesday.  J.  L.  O  Donnell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Joliet  library  board,  gave 
the  address  of  welcome. 

President  Legler  acknowledged  the 
greeting  and  introduced  Judge  Benja- 
min Olin,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Joliet 
public  library  when  it  was  organized 
September  3,  1875.  He  called  the  roll 
of  deceased  members  and  especially 
commended  the  appointment  by  Mayor 
Steele  in  first  organizing  the  library, 
of  three  business  men,  two  judges,  one 
physician,  two  ladies  and  one  layman. 

The  secretary's  report  was  read  on 
Friday  morning.  He  reported  133 
members  with  dues  paid,  and  the  min- 
utes of  the  1910  meeting  as  they  ap- 
peared in  Public  Libraries  for  No. 
vember,  19 10.    The  report  was  approved. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  presented 
on  Friday  morning  as  follows : 

Receipts 

Cash  on  hand  October, 

1910 $151.15 

Additional  receipts  dur- 
ing current  year 149.00 

Total  $300.15 

Disbursements 

Expense  of  annual 
meeting  at  Rock 
Island  and  expenses 
for  the  current  year.$  87.24 

October,  191 1,  cash  on 

hand   212.91  $300.15 

The  auditing  committee  found  the 
report  correct. 

Miscellaneous  business  was  trans- 
acted Friday  morning  as  follows : 

i)  Affiliation  of  the  I.  L.  A.  with  the 
American     library     association:      This 

•Official  report. 


was  presented  in  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations from  the  A.  L.  A.  commit- 
tee, which,  after  reading,  was  dis- 
cussed and  passed  upon  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Illinois  library  association  that  affilia- 
tion on  such  a  reasonable  basis  as  may 
be  worked  out  by  the  A.  L.  A.  commit- 
tee is  desirable. 

2)  The  trustees' meeting:  This  was 
held  on  Thursday  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  its  sessions  were  reported 
to  the  association  through  its  newly 
elected  officers  as  the  largest  meeting 
of  trustees  ever  held ;  that  the  feeling 
was  good,  the  outlook  hopeful,  the  re- 
sult the  formation  of  a  trustees'  or- 
ganization. Those  present  included 
representatives  of  the  following  20 
towns : 

Lexington,  East  St.  Louis,  Gales- 
burg,  Salem,  Belleville,  Des  Plaines, 
Winnetka,  Rockford,  Aurora  (2), 
Petersburg,  Fulton,  Lombard,  St  Charles 
(2),  Mendota,  Decatur,  Havana,  River 
Forest,  Joliet,  Chicago,  De  Kalb. 

By-laws  were  adopted  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  organization. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  James  L.  O'Donnell,  Joliet ; 
vice-president,  Jos.  H.  Freeman, 
Aurora ;  secretary-treasurer,  Eugenia 
Allin,  Decatur.  Additional  members 
of  the  executive  board :  A.  Zittel,  East 
St.  Louis;  Harry  Ainsworth,  Moline; 
Albert  J.  Perry,  Galesburg;  Samuel  S. 
Greeley,  Winnetka. 

After  the  presentation  of  this  report 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Illinois  library 
association  welcome  the  trustees'  or- 
ganization as  an  affiliated  body,  and 
recognize  it  as  a  section  of  the  I.  L.  A. 

3)  Library  legislation :  This  was  in- 
troduced by  S.  S.  Greeley  of  Win- 
netka, who  presented  the  need  of  a 
codification  of  the  Illinois  library  laws, 
pointing  out  their  merits  and  defects 
under  the  following  heads: 

Maximum  rate  of  library  tax 

This  is  usually  one  to  two  mills  on 
the  dollar  of  assessed  value.  Iowa  al- 
lows three  mills ;  Oregon  sets  no  limit ; 
Illinois  allows,  in  cities  of  under  100,- 
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OCX)  population,  one  and  two-tenths 
mills  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  one- 
third  the  full  cash  value;  in  cities  of 
over  100,000  population,  not  over  six- 
tenths  mills,  and  in  towns  and  villages, 
two  mills. 

Appointment   of   pubiio   library   boards 

In  most  of  the  states  the  public  li- 
brary boards  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor  or  president  of  the  municipal- 
ity. In  Illinois  directors  of  city  li- 
braries are  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
those  of  town  and  village  libraries  are 
elected  by  the  people,  a  very  important 
distinction  as  the  courts  seem  to  hold. 
Annual   report 

In  practically  all  the  states  the  local 
libraries  are  required  to  report  an- 
nually to  their  respective  councils.  In 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  perhaps  other  states,  these 
libraries  are  required  to  send  copies 
of  their  reports  to  the  state  commis- 
sion, which  makes  an  annual  report  of 
general  conditions  to  the  governor  or 
the  legislature. 

In  most  of  the  states  it  is  made  the 
specific  duty  of  the  commission  to  visit 
the  local  libraries,  to  advise  their  of- 
ficers as  to  methods  of  increased  effi- 
ciency or  administration  and  service, 
and  to  encourage  the  founding  of  li- 
braries in  communities  having  none, 
and  especially  to  maintain  and  circulate 
traveling  libraries  wherever  needed. 
By  an  amendment,  approved  June  14, 
1909,  Illinois  commits  these  functions 
to  a  new  body  formed  especially  ad 
hoc — "the  Illinois  library  extension 
commission,"  which  appoints  a  "Li- 
brary organizer"  as  its  active  agent. 
The  organizer  is  likely  to  prove  a  use- 
ful and  efficient  officer.  So  far  as  I 
know  Illinois  and  Ohio  are  the  only 
states  which  have  created  the  office. 
The  act  requires  the  organizer  to  re- 
port annually  "the  general  library  con- 
ditions in  the  state,"  to  the  extension 
commission,  but  I  find  no  provision 
for  reports  from  either  of  the  two 
commissions.  It  would  seem  that 
these  two  bodies  should  justify  their 


existence  by  making  such  reports  as 
would  keep  the  public  and  especially 
the  officers  of  public  libraries  informed 
as  to  general  library  conditions. 

In  New  York  the  educational  in- 
terests are  largely  controlled  by  the 
Regents  of  the  state  university.  They 
grant  state  aid,  not  to  exceed  $100  an- 
nually, to  public  libraries,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  buying  books  from  an  ap- 
proved list ;  but  no  library  can  receive 
this  state  aid  whose  annual  report  for 
the  last  year  is  not  on  file  with  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  State  education 
department.  It  must  also  appropriate 
for  the  purchase  of  books  from  the  ap- 
proved list  a  sum  equal  to  that  given 
by  the  state. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  all  the 
public  libraries  of  the  state  should  be 
brought  into  some  relation  with  each 
other,  at  least  in  a  mutual  knowledge 
of  each  other's  existence  and  methods 
of  work.  At  present  I  think  nobody 
knows  how  many  libraries  there  are. 
Between  1903  and  1908  Miss  Sharp, 
director  of  the  Illinois  library  school, 
sent  questionaires  regarding  libraries 
to  several  hundred  libraries  and  in- 
dividuals, and  in  1905  was  able  to  re- 
port information  from  only  146  li- 
braries. 

The  state  library  organizer  is  no 
doubt  doing  her  best  to  remedy  these 
conditions,  but  she  would  be  much 
strengthened  in  her  work  by  a  statute 
requiring  all  public  libraries  to  report 
to  the  extension  board. 

State   library  commission 

In  nearly  all  the  states  the  members 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  in  many 
the  chief  officers  of  the  state  are  mem- 
bers ex  officio;  in  some  the  president 
of  the  university,  and  the  librarian  or 
secretary  of  some  learned  body  be- 
come ex  officio  members.  In  Iowa  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  court  are  added. 
In  New  York  the  State  library  is  di- 
rected by  the  Regents  of  the  university. 
In  Illinois,  by  the  act  of  February  25, 
1873,  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  stat^ 
and  the  superir.tendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion were  constituted  a  commission  to 
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manage  the  state  library,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  state  was  made  ex  officio  the 
state  librarian.  This  was  37  years  ago ; 
the  library  business  was  then  an  in- 
fant industry,  and  its  requirements  not 
as  well  understood  as  they  are  to-day. 
Of  the  ten  states  above  mentioned,  Il- 
linois is  the  only  one  in  which  a  li- 
brarian is  appointed,  not  for  his  pro- 
fessional fitness,  but  becomes  a  li- 
brarian by  election  to  another  office. 

The  office  of  librarian  is  an  exacting 
one,  and  it  may  well  exhaust  all  the 
time  and  strength  of  its  occupant,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests.  It 
requires  peculiar  personal  qualities  and 
a  special  education.  In  a  word,  the 
librarian  should  have  as  thorough 
academic  and  practical  training  in  his 
specialty  as  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  and 
the  engineer  have  in  theirs.  Politicians 
sometimes  play  strange  antics,  and  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  future  elections 
will  give  us  as  accomplished  secre- 
taries as  the  present  incumbent. 

The  program  assigns  as  the  topic  for 
this  hour — the  defects  in  the  Illinois 
library  law.  A  diagnosis  generally 
implies  a  prescription.  I  therefore  feel 
at  liberty  to  offer  the  following : 

i)  That  the  State  library  commis- 
sion be  enlarged  to  seven  members  by 
the  addition  to  the  present  board  of 
two  librarians  from  prominent  libraries 
and  two  citizens  at  large.  I  think  this 
would  tend  to  extend  and  increase  the 
influence  of  the  commission  through- 
out the  state,  and  it  would  give  a  more 
t»^fective  force  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. 

2)  That  the  state  librarian  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  library  commission  from 
outside  its  own  membership. 

3)  That  greater  publicity  be  given 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  commission 
and  those  of  the  Library  extension 
commission  by  the  circulation  of  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  upon  the  gen- 
eral library  conditions  in  the  state  and 
elsewhere. 

4)  That  the  statute  relating  to  li- 
braries, approved  March  7,  1872,  with 
the  amendments  thereto  be  codified 
and  re-written,  with  such  further  addi- 


tions and  changes  as  may  seem  ap- 
proved by  the  latest  experience  in  this 
and  other  states. 

5)  That  the  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation appoint  a  committee  of  mem- 
bers who  shall  draft  a  bill  for  a  new 
law  relating  to  libraries  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  articles  and  who 
shall  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  this  association. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  E.  S. 
Willcox  of  Peoria  after  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  present  president 
appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  three 
from  the  I.  L.  A.,  three  from  the 
trustees  section,  together  with  the 
president  of  the  trustees  section  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  in  Mr  Gree- 
ley's paper  and  other  defects  in  the 
Illinois  library  laws  and  to  report  to 
the  I.  L.  A.  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1912. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  President 
Legler  appointed :  James  L.  O'Donnell, 
chairman;  H.  M.  Pindell,  Peoria;  Mrs 
R.  B.  Farson,  St  Charles;  J.  H.  Free- 
man, Aurora;  Mary  Eileen  Ahem,* 
Chicago ;  Ange  V.  Milner,  Normal ;  Anna 
F.  Hoover,  Galesburg. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  J.  C.  M.  Hanson, 
Chicago;  vice-president,  Mrs  Rena  M. 
Barickman,  Joliet;  secretary,  F.  K.  W. 
Drury,  Urbana;  treasurer,  Minnie  A. 
Dill,  Decatur;  members  of  the  council, 
terms  to  expire  1914,  J.  Lyon  Wood- 
ruff, East  St  Louis;  Harriet  Lane, 
Freeport. 

A  rising  vote  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  was  tendered  Miss  Hubbell,  the 
retiring  treasurer. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  offered 

a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  hosts  of  the 

occasion  for  many  courtesies  bestowed. 

The  vote  was  received  unanimously. 

Social    features 

A  reception  was  tendered  the  asso- 
ciation on  Wednesday  evening  by  the 
warden  of  the  Illinois   state  peniten- 

•Later  Miss  Ahern  asked  President  Hanson  to 
excuse  her  from  serving  on  the  committee  and 
to  appoint  Librarian  I^gler  of  Chicago  in  her 
place,  which  was  done. 
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tiary,  assisted  by  the  women's  clubs  of 
the  city  and  the  staflf  of  the  library, 
which  was  well  attended  and  greatly 
enjoyed. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  after  the  last 
session,  an  auto  ride  about  the  city  was 
given  the  librarians  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  directors  of  the  Joliet  public 
library. 

The  attendance  register  shows  125 
interested  persons,  recording  the  lar- 
gest number  ever  signing.  The  Thurs- 
day meetings  attracted  over  200  people, 
making  this  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  by  the  Illinois  library  association. 

The  Illinois  library  school  alumni 
enjoyed  a  dinner  together  on  Thursday 
evening.  Twenty  covers  were  laid 
with  three  guests  in  attendance. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day noon,  the  members  gathered 
around  the  statue  of  Joliet  on  the  pub- 
lic library  grounds  and  were  passed 
upon  by  the  camera.  (The  picture  is 
the  frontispiece  to  this  number.) 
Papers  presented 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  first 
paper  entitled 

Books  for  self  culture 
read  by  Edward  D.  Tweedell,  John 
Crerar  library,  Chicago.  The  speaker 
said  he  would  prefer  the  topic  to  have 
read  "Books  for  self-development"  or 
"Self  education."  He  quoted  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie  from  his  "Books  and  cul- 
ture" that  "culture  is  never  quantity, 
it  is  always  quality  of  knowledge;  it 
is  never  an  extension  from  without,  it 
is  always  an  enlargement  of  ourselves 
by  development  from  within ;  it  is  never 
a  result  of  accumulation,  it  is  always 
a  result  of  growth." 

Mr  Tweedell  referred  to  his  college 
course  in  comparative  literature  where 
Dante's  "Divine  comedy"  was  the 
center  of  study,  but  the  class  also  read 
the  "Iliad,"  the  "Odyssey,"  the 
"iEneid,"  the  "Book  of  Job,"  "Faust," 
"The  ring  and  the  book,"  "Paradise 
lost,"  "Hamlet"  and  "King  Lear." 

Again  he  referred  to  W.  E.  Foster's 
"Standard  library  of  the  literary 
classics   of  the   entire  world,"   lightly 


spoken  of  as  the  "Power  house,"  with 
its  motto  "The  books  invite  you  not  to 
study,  but  to  taste  and  read,"  its  pleas- 
ant surroundings  and  excellent  edi- 
tions. 

Continuing  he  said:  "There  is  an 
abundance  of  books  which  are  reliable 
guides  for  good  reading  and  so  well 
written  that  they  inspire  one  with  a 
desire  for  further  study  of  the  subjects 
touched  upon.  First  perhaps  is  the 
work  by  Mr  Mabie,  already  spoken  of, 
'Books  and  culture,'  and  J.  N.  Lar- 
ned's  'Books,  culture  and  character,' 
Millar's  'Books,  a  guide  to  good  read- 
ing' and  numerous  more  of  similar 
type.  There  are  others  which  are  per- 
haps more  applicable  to  library  condi- 
tions, having  been  wfitten  by  librar- 
ians, Mr  Spofford's  'Book  for  all  read- 
ers,' Koopman's  'Mastery  of  books,' 
Mr  Foster's  'Libraries  and  readers' 
and  another  by  an  Englishman,  A.  C. 
Shaw  of  Birmingham,  which  is  a  small 
pamphlet  attempting  to  be  a  guide  to 
readers,  suggesting  titles  in  all 
branches  and  presents  a  running  com- 
ment upon  them. 

"A  book  which  suggests  other  fields 
of  knowledge  and  stimulates  one  to  in- 
vestigate them  can  surely  be  considered 
cultural.  A  class  of  books  of  this  sort 
is  suggested  in  Arnold  Bennett's  recent 
interesting  essay,  'How  to  live  on  24 
hours  a  day.'  Among  these  are 
Krehbiel's  'How  to  listen  to  music,' 
Elson's  'Orchestral  instruments  and 
their  use.' 

"Mr  Bennett  says  a  study  of  these 
books  would  cause  one  to  live  at  a 
promenade  concert,  whereas  previously 
you  had  merely  existed. 

"In  the  field  of  art  there  is  Clemont 
Witt's  'How  to  look  at  pictures,'  and  in 
architecture  Russell  Sturgis'  'How  to 
judge  architecture'  and  a  recent  book 
'How  to  know  architecture,  the  human 
elements  in  the  development  of  styles' 
by  Frank  E.  Wallis. 

"Howell's  'Heroines  of  fiction'  pre- 
sents vivid  portraits  of  notable  char- 
acters in  literature  and  stimulates  a  de- 
sire  for   more   intimate   acquaintance. 
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His  'Literary  friends  and  acquain- 
tances' is  another  book  of  this  sort. 

"You  would  scarce  expect  a  worker 
in  a  scientific  library  to  refrain  from 
noting  one  or  two  books  of  science, 
even  though  it  may  be  considered  a 
stretching  of  imagination  to  call  them 
cultural. 

"Professor  Wm.  A.  Locy  of  North- 
western university  some  two  years  ago 
issued  a  book  entitled  ^Biology  and  its 
makers/  In  this  work  he  gives  a  short 
history  of  biological  science  and  then 
develops  his  subject  by  biographically 
considering  the  discoveries  of  indi- 
viduals. 

"Prof.  Duncan  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  has  a  very  interesting  book 
on  modern  chemical  topics  in  his 
'Chemistry  of  commerce.'  He  dis- 
cusses the  applications  of  rare  earths, 
industrial  alcohol,  the  making  of  medi- 
cine, etc.  The  book  is  quite  scientific, 
yet  written  so  that  the  layman  can 
fully  comprehend. 

"I  realize  that  I  have  failed  to  touch 
upon  the  fields  of  history  and  biogra- 
phy and  also  that  everyone  of  you  will 
recall  books  which  should  have  been 
included  and  I  also  realize  that  a  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  such  a  topic 
could  not  be  given  by  one  of  my  ex- 
perience or  in  a  paper  of  this  length. 

"After  all,  culture  is  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  books  and  it  is  probably  true 
that  each  of  us  have  at  hand  the  stand- 
ard works  which  are  the  beginnings  of 
all  knowledge." 

The  second  paper  was  by  Miss  A. 
V.  Milner  of  the  Illinois  state  normal 
university  entitled 

Book  problems:  (a)  The  best  encyclopaedia, 
(b)  What  shall  we  do  with  book  agents? 

For  the  encyclopaedias,  Miss  Milner 
spoke  of  five : 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth 
edition;  complete,  deep,  ponderous, 
scholarly,  ranking  with  the  great  Ger- 
man encyclopaedias ;  not  of  use  for  high 
schools  and  popular  works. 

New  International;  evenly  balanced 
with  signed  articles  and  good  biblio- 
graphies. 


Encyclopaedia  Americana;  not  so 
well  balanced,  stronger  on  North  Am- 
erican subjects,  science  and  biography. 
Either  is  good  for  popular,  high  school 
and  family  use. 

Nelson's  encyclopaedia,  with  its  in- 
genious loose  leaf  system,  keeping  it 
up  to  date  and  having  many  valuable 
features. 

Appleton's  new  practical  cyclopaedia, 
advertised  as  a  "high  class  cyclopaedia 
at  a  low  class  price."  Articles  are  clear 
and  concise,  but  with  no  bibliographies, 
good  for  quick  reference. 

For  annuals  there  are.  The  new  in- 
ternational at  $5.00,  The  American 
year-book  at  $3.50,  Statesman's  year- 
book at  $3.00,  World  almanac  at  6oc 
and  Chicago  News  almanac  at  40c. 

For  the  book  agents  Miss  Milner 
dwelt  on  the  different  kinds  from  the 
poor  college  student  and  pitiful  old 
lady,  who  work  on  our  sympathy,  to 
the  intelligent  and  skillful  agent  who 
hypnotizes  us  into  buying.  A  good 
rule  is  "Never  buy  at  the  first  inter- 
view." Look  further  to  see  if  the  li- 
brary really  needs  the  work.  Find 
protection  behind  a  large  list  of  books 
absolutely  needed.  Treat  book  agents 
as  any  other  business  men;  examine 
their  wares  and  consider  well  before 
buying. 

The  third  paper  was  presented  by 
Pearl  I.  Field  of  the  Chicago  public 
library  on 

Expanding  a  branch  system 

She  told  of  the  problem  in  Chicago, 
how  two  years  ago  there  were  many 
delivery  stations  and  only  one  branch 
library.  Since  then  15  new  branches 
have  been  established. 

The  extensions  of  the  main  library 
have  been  classified  into  three  groups : 

i)  The  circulating  branches  with 
separate  buildings. 

2)  The  store  branches  evolved  from 
the  old  delivery  stations. 

3)  The  park  branches  established 
at  recreation  centers. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  is  the 
library  located  in  a  business  house,  a 
kind  of  traveling  library. 
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On  Thursday  from  9:30  till  12,  and 
again  from  i  ."30  until  3,  the  sym- 
posium session  on  'Troblems  of  small 
libraries"  attracted  and  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laree  group  of  librarians 
under  the  skillful  leadership  of  Miss 
M.  E.  Ahern  of  Chicago.  The  problem 
of  book  selection  occupied  first  place; 
aids  were  dwelt  on,  such  as  the  A.  L. 
A.  book-list,  the  New  York  state  library 
bulletin  on  best  books,  the  Worcester 
and  Washington  and  other  library  lists. 
Public  documents  received  attention, 
as  well  as  juvenile  fiction;  technical 
questions,  fines,  work  with  schools 
and  clubs,  moving,  etc.,  were  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  round  table  was  well  sus- 
tained and  its  value  lay  in  the  personal 
touch  and  attendance. 

On  Thursday  at  3  o'clock  Prof. 
James  F.  Hosic  of  the  Teachers'  col- 
lege, Chicago  normal  school,  presented 
his  brief  for  the  teachers,  entitled 

What   teachers   expect    of  the    library 

Mr  Hosic  divided  his  subject  into 
two  heads:  *'How  the  teachers  might 
be  helped  to  help  themselves"  and 
**How  they  might  be  helped  to  help  the 
pupils." 

Mr  Hosic  declared  that  the  greatest 
problem  before  the  teacher  was  to  keep 
alive,  by  inspiration  and  energy,  his 
magnetism  and  class-room  spirit.  This 
demands  recreation,  it  may  be  by  walk- 
ing, by  listening  to  music,  but  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  recreation  is  the 
reading  of  a  good  book,  which  is  en- 
joyed simply  because  it  tends  toward 
resting  the  tired  pedagog.  Librarians 
should  think  of  tired  teachers  when 
they  prepare  their  lists. 

Another  great  need  is  culture.  Teach- 
ers should  know  books ;  librarians 
should  supply  books  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers  and  not  alone  the  books 
that  they  demand. 

Another  need  of  the  teacher  is  for 
general  information.  A  complaint 
commonly  made  is  that  class-room 
work  brings  the  teachers  to  a  lower 
level,  makes  them  bossy  and  supplies 
them  with  no  information  outside  of 
the    subject   they    are    teaching.      Li- 


brarians can  help  the  teachers  along 
these  three  lines. 

In  helping  the  teachers  to  help  the 
pupils,  the  librarian  can  get  material 
for  modern  methods  of  teaching,  can 
select  the  books  and  can  urge  that 
others  be  prepared.  Most  text  books 
are  too  mature  and  shoot  over  the 
heads  of  the  immature  minds.  The 
teacher  today  gets  the  pupils  to  pre- 
sent the  subjects  and  no  longer  sticks 
to  the  text  book.  The  librarian  must 
aid  in  providing  the  material  needed 
to  which  to  refer  the  pupils. 

Outside  of  the  school,  the  pupil 
has  need  of  voluntary  readings  and 
he  naturally  turns  to  the  teacher  for 
advice.  The  teacher  must  recommend 
and  the  librarian  must  provide,  and 
together  they  must  find  the  books  the 
pupils  ought  to  like  and  make  them 
like  them,  and  together  they  must  find 
the  standards  by  which  to  determine 
the  general  reading  of  pupils. 

In  conclusion  the  following  practical 
suggestions  were  offered : 

i)  Let  the  library  inform  the 
teacher  what  the  library  can  do  and 
keep  urging  and  pressing  it  upon  the 
teacher. 

2)  Forget  the  technique  of  library 
economy  and  the  things  learned  in 
school,  but  adapt  them  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  librarian  is 
working. 

3)  Enlist  the  services  of  the  teach- 
ers in  all  ways. 

4)  Exercise  discrimination  in  se- 
lecting editions  of  children's  books. 

5)  Do  not  duplicate  activities;  as 
for  example,  story  telling. 

Complementing  this  address  and  pre- 
senting the  other  side,  Anna  F.  Hoover 
of  Galesburg  read  a  paper  entitled 

What  the   library  expects  of  the  teachers 

Cooperation  is  expected  in  two  ways : 
Outside  the  library,  i.  e.  from  the  class 
room ;  and  in  the  library  itself. 

The  teacher  must  be  a  lover  of  books 
and  instill  into  her  pupils  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  care  and  use  of  a  book. 

The  teacher  also  is  expected  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  best  literature  and 
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to  give  the  child  a  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion for  good  books  and  to  instruct  in 
a  knowledge  of  authors  and  book  titles. 

The  teacher  may  also  prepare  lists 
of  good  books  and  recommend  them 
for  reading;  as  for  example,  recom- 
mending certain  historical  novels  in 
connection  with  the  history  lesson. 

In  this  cooperation  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  be  a  library  patron  herself 
and  acquainted  with  its  rules,  its  tools, 
its  resources,  its  limitations.  And 
among  the  first  things  the  librarian  ex- 
pects is  reasonableness  in  requests.  Yet 
the  selfish  view  is  too  often  taken  by 
the  teacher  and  the  college  professor. 

Another  thing  expected  is  considera- 
tion. If  a  book  must  be  purchased, 
at  least  the  library  should  be  notified 
long  enough  ahead  to  have  it  purchased 
and  ready  for  circulation.  An  early  re- 
quest shows  forethought  and  consid- 
eration. 

Again  in  the  matter  of  reference 
work,  has  not  the  librarian  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  teacher  will  find  out 
first  what  the  library  has,  and  furnish 
the  pupils  with  a  reference  list?  Or, 
failing  to  do  this,  at  least  notify  the 
librarian  definitely  in  ample  time  to  be 
prepared  for  the  entire  class? 

The  thoughtless  teacher  we  have 
with  us  always,  who  will  draw  out  all 
the  books  in  the  library  and  then  send 
the  pupils  to  look  up  that  subject  in 
the  very  same  books. 

"The  librarian's  millenium  will  come 
when  the  teacher  is  moderate  in  his 
demands  and  remembers  the  claims  of 
others;  when  he  does  not  expect  the 
librarian  to  make  an  exception  of  his 
case  and  keep  the  books  he  has  out  for 
his  personal  use,  renewed  unasked,  and 
to  remit  all  the  fines  he  incurs:  when 
he  remembers  that  the  library  likes  to 
preserve  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and 
orderliness  and  so  refrains  from  use- 
less conversation  which  he  himself 
would  not  permit  in  his  class  room ;  in 
short,  when  the  librarian  ceases  to  be 
the  slave  and  becomes  the  co-worker, 
working  not  for,  but  with,  the  teacher. 
Personally  I  am  glad  to  pay  a  tribute 


of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  those 
teachers  who  more  than  live  up  to  our 
expectations  of  them,  who  are  so 
courteous,  so  considerate,  so  helpful 
themselves  and  so  greatly  appreciative 
of  all  one  does  for  them,  that  it  is  only 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  them.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  librarian,  however, 
they  are  in  the  minority,  and  until  that 
happy  day  comes  when  all  emulate  the 
example  of  the  few,  for  your  own  peace 
of  mind  and  contentment,  just  remem- 
ber, 'Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  noth- 
ing, for  verily  he  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed.' " 

The  public  evening  address  before 
the  association  was  given  by  Director 
J.  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  of  the  New  York  state 
library  and  representative  and  ex-pres- 
ident of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion.   His  subject  was 

What  Americans  read 

"What  a  nation  reads  is  a  study  of 
public  opinion  in  the  making.  A  greater 
proportion  of  the  masses  read  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. The  billboard  is  a  mighty  instru- 
ment in  modern  life,  and  provides  the 
only  reading  for  thousands  who  liter- 
ally read  as  they  run.  The  number  of 
billboards  decreases,  however,  as  edu- 
cation spreads. 

"It  is  no  use  to  assume  that  we  do 
not  care  what  we  read.  We  of  the 
great  American  public  read  what  ap- 
peals to  us.  We  read  for  amusement, 
excitement,  intoxication  and  to  forget. 
The  American  people  do  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  reading  beyond 
the  walls  and  influence  of  the  library. 
Therefore  the  librarian  must  go  further 
than  her  library  walls. 

"The  American  people  read  news- 
papers above  and  before  anything  else, 
although  only  a  few  are  read  in  li- 
braries. Newspapers  form  the  bulk 
of  the  reading  done  by  the  average  man, 
and  in  them  lies  his  mentor,  bible, 
opiate  and  creed. 

"But  as  to  the  ones  who  'play  up' 
petty  low  crimes,  and  either  ignore 
serious  facts  or  treat  them  flippantly, 
I  would  rather  have  my  children  grow 
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up  in  illiteracy  than  to  learn  from  these 
papers. 

**The  yellow  journal  is  a  screaming 
monstrosity,  it  is  the  submerged  tenth 
of  journalism,  it  drags  its  slimy  finger 
through  the  garbage  boxes  and  gutters 
of  the  whole  earth  in  a  search  for 
scandal.  Still,  even  the  yellowest  and 
the  worst,  champion  the  people's  cause 
against  the  ice  trust,  impure  milk,  civic 
corruption  and  like  evils. 

"Arthur  Brisbane  of  the  New  York 
Journal  has  been  rightfully  termed  the 
shop  girl's  Addison. 

"The  press  on  the  whole  is  a  reason- 
able ally  of  public  opinion.  The  worst 
is  on  the  outside.  Away  from  the 
front-page  stories,  on  the  inside  we 
have  the  serious  editorials  and  reading 
matter.  Does  the  public  demand  fabri- 
cation, sensationalism,  crazy,  silly, 
grotesque  headlines?    No. 

"An  endowed  newspaper  would  be 
an  experiment  of  interest,  but  would 
be  little  more  than  an  experiment,  and 
a  short-lived  one  at  that.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  libraries  to  this  great  mass 
of  newspaper  readers  is  what  we  want. 
They  must  give  the  people  a  wider  and 
deeper  education  toward  a  better  taste. 

"There  are  over  24,000  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  in  all  of  Eurape.  Their  combined 
circulation  is  close  to  ten  billion.  The 
most  widely  circulated,  however,  are 
not  the  best.  Nor  is  their  influence 
greatest.  The  Amotion  and  Atlantic 
Monthly  have  exercised  a  far  greater 
influence  in  America  than  those  whose 
circulation  runs  in  the  hundred  thou- 
sands. 

"The  magazines  with  the  largest  cir- 
culations may  be  divided  into  six 
groups;  those  for  women,  for  the 
household,  literary,  religious,  agricul- 
tural and  juvenile. 

"The  cheap  magazines  are  horrible 
and  their  advertising  is  often  vile.  Iowa 
is  the  best  magazine  state,  as  it  has 
the  most  farmers  and  few,  if  any,  large 
cities.  The  rural  library  extension 
would  answer  the  demand  of  the  coun- 
try residents  for  good  reading  instead 
of  trash. 


"The  books  most  read  are  barely 
known  by  the  librarians.  Mary  J. 
Holmes  and  E.  P.  Roe  must  be  called 
the  most  popular  of  American  books 
if  sale  figures  are  taken  as  a  gauge. 
Nick  Carter  is  also  extensively  read  by 
young  and  old.  The  nickel  novels  are 
picked  up  by  the  boys  and  even  men 
with  avidity. 

"The  English  bible  also  has  a  large 
sale,  as  have  the  English  classics.  Last 
in  the  list  comes  the  novel  of  the  hour. 
Therefore  the  public  library  furnishes 
a  small  percentage  of  American  read- 
ing. It  spends  too  much  time  and  in- 
fluence in  circulating  the  book  of  the 
hour.  This  weakens  its  influence  to- 
ward proper  reading. 

"To  sum  up :  The  men  read  the  news- 
papers; the  women  read  magazines; 
books  are  read  by  women,  children  and 
a  few  men. 

"Still  I  can  see  a  good  future  for 
the  reading  public.  The  libraries  will 
in  time  educate  them  to  the  best  litera- 
ture and  keep  them  away  from  the 
undesirable.  Things  have  not  'gone 
to  pieces'  in  the  reading  world.  They 
will  come  out  all  right." 

By  everyone,  this  was  declared  to 
be  a  most  successful  meeting.  It  was 
important  in  the  advance  steps  taken, 
especially  in  the  formation  of  a  trustees 
section  and  in  the  legislative  committee 
appointed  to  recommend  the  better- 
ment of  Illinois  library  laws. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Secy. 


Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association 
Proceedings  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  third  annual  conference  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  library  association  was 
held  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  Sept.  4-6,  191 1. 

The  association  was  the  guest  of  the 
Provincial  library  of  British  Columbia, 
represented  by  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  li- 
brarian, whose  generous  hospitality  and 
thoughtful  provision  for  the  guests  and 
the  meetings  made  the  conference  a  de- 
lightful occasion. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  association 
was  officially  welcomed  in  behalf  of  the 
Government   by   His   Honor,   the   Lieu- 
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tenant-Governor  and  Mrs  Paterson,  who 
graciously  received  the  members  of  the 
association  at  a  garden  party  given  at 
Government  House. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  confer- 
ence was  held  Monday  evening,  Mary 
Frances  Isom,  president  and  librarian  of 
the  Library  association,  Portland,  pre- 
siding. The  meeting  was  opened  by  Miss 
Isom,  who  introduced  the  Honorable 
Henry  Esson  Young,  M.  D.,  LL.D.  and 
M.  P.  P.,  Provincial  secretary  and  Min- 
ister of  education,  by  a  few  fitting  re- 
marks on  the  close  cooperation  which 
must  ever  exist  between  the  library  and 
the  educational  departments  of  the  city, 
the  county,  the  state,  or  the  province. 
Dr  Young  then  welcomed  the  association 
in  the  name  of  his  government  and  of  the 
department  which  he  represents.  He 
spoke  appreciatively  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  library,  stating  that  the  li- 
brary was  the  post-graduate  course  of 
the  educational  system.  He  outlined  the 
plans  for  the  new  Provincial  university 
to  be  located  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  first  building 
should  be  the  library.  He  referred  to 
the  early  days  in  the  Province  and  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  which  had  sent 
books  to  its  trading  posts,  as  the  true  pio- 
neers in  the  establishment  of  traveling 
libraries,  a  work  carried  on  in  the  pres- 
ent day  by  the  traveling  library  depart- 
ment of  the  Provincial  library.  Dr 
Young  told  of  the  increased  equipment 
promised  to  the  Provincial  library  in  the 
plans  for  its  new  building,  which,  with  the 
prospective  library  of  the  Provincial  uni- 
versity, would  give  a  combined  book  ca- 
pacity for  1,000,000  V. 

A.  J.  Morley,  mayor  of  Victoria,  then 
extended  the  cordial  greetings  of  his  city 
to  the  association.  The  mayor  com- 
mended the  plan  of  holding  conventions 
interchangeably  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  it  was  only  by  such  an  inter- 
course of  neighborliness  and  social  inter- 
est that  the  great  problems  of  the  race 
could  be  solved.  He  further  said,  four 
years'  experience  as  mayor  had  convincerl 
him  that  the  library  had  more  to  do  with 
the  practical   solution  of  the  civic  evil 


and  with  the  making  of  the  right  type  of 
character  than  any  other  institution  in  the 
city. 

Mr  Scholefield  then  welcomed  the  as- 
sociation on  behalf  of  the  librarians  of 
the  Province. 

Miss  Isom  responded  to  the  addresses 
of  welcome  by  first  paying  a  tribute  to 
Canadian  hospitality,  adding  that  the  as- 
sociation was  not  meeting  in  Victoria  for 
this  alone,  nor  because  of  the  charm  of 
the  city,  but  also  because  the  time  seemed 
ripe  for  arousing  interest  in  a  more  ex- 
tended library  work  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia.  Continuing, 
Miss  Isom  said:  **If  we  librarians  be- 
lieve in  the  mission  of  the  book  .  .  . 
we  cannot  rest  until  every  country,  every 
people,  every  class,  every  age,  every 
group  has  the  opportunity  and  the  incen- 
tive for  self-education  and  improvement." 

Miss  Isom  then  presented  Mr  Hadley, 
librarian  of  the  Denver  public  librar>\ 
as  the  representative  of  the  American  li- 
brary association.  Mr  Hadley  contrasted 
the  status  of  the  American  public  library 
in  1876  with  the  position  it  now  occupies 
in  the  community  which  has  earned  for  it 
the  designation  of  "the  people's  univer- 
sity." He  said:  "The  time  is  coming 
when  taxpayers,  councilmen,  and  city 
treasurers  will  inquire  as  to  the  returns 
from  library  investments  and  will  be  in- 
clined not  to  be  satisfied  with  pleasant 
phrases  .  .  .  that  librarians  are  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  convince  officers  that 
false  ideas  of  economy  in  regard  to  tlie 
library  may  be  the  grossest  extrava- 
gance." After  pointing  out  the  unsuita- 
bility  of  the  standard  type  of  library 
building,  which  generally  follows  Grecian 
architecture,  he  said  "librarians  of  the 
northwest  should  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others,  and  in  the  buildings  substitute 
freedom  for  inflexibility,  hospitality  for 
formality,  and  especially  in  the  smaller 
buildings,  a  home  atmosphere  for  an  in- 
stitutional one.  Good  books,  a  home  at- 
tractive to  readers,  and  a  good  master 
or  mistress  of  that  home  are  essential  to 
success."  Mr  Hadley  paid  a  warm  trib- 
ute to  the  important  place  in  the  com- 
munity, filled  by  library  work  with  chil- 
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dren;  to  the  social  influence  which  it 
exerted  over  young  people  in  keeping 
them  from  the  streets  and  in  winning 
them  from  an  interest  in  vicious  books 
to  an  interest  in  wholesome  reading.  He 
concluded :  "A  chief  obstacle  to  compre- 
hensive activities  lies  in  the  failure  to 
provide  suitable  financial  support  to  a  li- 
brary after  its  work  is  well  under  way. 
With  an  efficient  librarian,  proper  finan- 
cial support,  and  a  loyal  public,  the  li- 
brary will  then  be  what  one  of  its  friends 
has  characterized  it  'not  a  luxury  but  a 
broad  universal  benefaction.' " 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  session,  fol- 
lowing a  brief  business  meeting,  two  sec- 
tional sessions  were  held  i)  on  children's 
work,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  An- 
drus,  superintendent  of  children's  de- 
partment, Seattle  public  library,  and  2) 
on  college  and  reference  work  conducted 
by  C.  W.  Smith,  assistant  librarian.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  library. 

Jessie  M.  Carson,  children's  librarian, 
Tacoma  public  library,  gave  a  compre- 
hensive paper  on  "The  children's  share 
in  a  public  library."  Briefly  tracing  the 
history  of  work  with  children,  Miss  Car- 
son described  its  chief  features  and  activi- 
ties, emphasizing  the  share  of  this  work 
in  public  education  rather  than  the  chil- 
dren's share  in  the  library. 

Mrs  Helen  H.  Dixon,  Public  library. 
South  Bend,  Wash.,  gave  an  enlivening 
description  of  what  she  was  doing  for  the 
children  of  South  Bend.  The  bracing 
quality  of  Mrs  Dixon's  work,  her  fervor 
and  resourcefulness,  were  inspiring  con- 
tributions to  the  program. 

"Book  selection  for  children,"  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Britton,  children's  librari- 
an, Public  library,  Spokane,  was  dis- 
cussed by  Augusta  Anderson,  children's 
librarian,  Seattle  public  library. 

Lucile  F.  Fargo,  librarian  North  cen- 
tral high  school  library,  Spokane,  read  an 
able  paper  on  "The  high  school  problem," 
in  which  she  stated  that  "The  ideal  solu- 
tion of  the  high  school  problem  is  the 
branch  library  in  the  high  school  build- 
ing .  .  .  such  a  library  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  economy,  it  would  serve 
the  whole  community."  Alice  A.  Blanch- 


ard,  head  of  schools  division,  Seattle  pub- 
lic library;  Harriet  A.  Wood,  head  of 
school  department,  Library  association, 
Portland,  and  Janet  H.  Nunn,  librarian, 
Lewis  and  Clark  high  school  library,  Spo- 
kane, took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
followed. 

At  the  round  table  for  representatives 
of  college  and  reference  libraries,  three 
topics  were  discussed:  i)  High  school 
debate  work;  2)  university  department 
libraries;  3)  reserve  books.  Mrs  Hess, 
assistant  reference  librarian  of  the  Seat- 
tle public  library,  leading  the  discussion 
of  "High  school  debate  work,"  told  what 
was  being  done  in  the  Seattle  library  for 
high  school  debaters.  She  spoke  of  a  num- 
ber of  useful  reference  helps  in  debate 
work,  calling  especial  attention  to  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.'s  "Debaters'  hand- 
books" and  to  the  "Index  of  debate  top- 
ics" issued  by  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  discussion  of  "Univer- 
sity department  libraries"  was  opened  by 
M.  H.  Douglass,  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Or^on,  who  commented  upon  the 
arguments  for  and  against  a  department 
system  as  summarized  by  J.  L  Wyer  in 
his  "The  college  and  university  library," 
chapter  4  of  the  "Manual  of  library  econ- 
omy." Miss  Sweet,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  led  the  discussion  of 
"Reserve  books,"  indicating  the  practice 
of  various  college  libraries  in  handling 
this  class  of  much  used  and  much  abused 
books.  At  the  close  of  the  session  it 
was  voted  not  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
of  the  college  and  reference  section  next 
year,  but,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  re- 
quest the  program  committee  to  place  on 
the  general  program  some  topics  of 
special  interest  to  college  and  reference 
librarians. 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  given  over  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  delightful  motor  ride. 

The  opening  address  of  the  evening 
session  was  delivered  by  W.  L.  Brew- 
ster, trustee.  Library  association,  Port- 
land, on  "The  responsibilities  of  library 
trustees."  Mr  Brewster  emphasized  li- 
brary school  training  as  an  essential 
preparation  for  expert  librarianship.  He 
lightly  ridiculed  the  librarian's  love  of  sta- 
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tistics  and  yet  hinted  that  it  might  be  well 
for  librarians  to  adopt  a  consistent  method 
of  computing  statistics  that  would  enable 
a  trustee  to  obtain,  for  instance,  the  com- 
parative cost  of  preparing  books  for  the 
shelves. 

R.  W.  Douglas,  librarian.  Public  li- 
brary, Vancouver,  B.  C,  next  outlined 
some  of  the  policies  which  should  pre- 
vail in  "Book  selection  for  public  libra- 
ries," which  was  followed  by  a  brisk  dis- 
cussion of  debatable  points. 

The  last  topic  of  the  evening's  program 
was  "Public  libraries  for  public  service," 
in  which  Judson  T.  Jennings,  librarian 
of  the  Seattle  public  library,  broadly  out- 
lined the  development  of  the  library  into 
an  institution  for  public  service,  which 
exists  not  for  the  benefit  it  may  be  to 
John  Smith  alone,  but  for  the  benefit  that 
benefiting  John  Smith  will  be  to  the  com- 
munity. The  typical  activities  of  the 
modern  public  library  were  suggested 
by  a  series  of  lantern  slides. 

The  last  session  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  i )  the  reports  on  the  progress 
of  libraries  in :  Oregon,  by  Miss  Marvin, 
secretary  Oregon  library  commission; 
Washington,  by  J.  M.'  Hitt,  librarian, 
Washington  state  library ;  British  Colum- 
bia, by  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  librarian. 
Provincial  library;  Alberta,  by  Alexan- 
der Calhoun,  librarian,  Public  library, 
Calgary.  2)  Discussion  of  how  state  as- 
sociations shall  affiliate  with  the  A.  L.  A. 
3)  A  paper  on  "Cooperation  among  the 
libraries  in  the  Northwest,"  by  Miss 
Stewart,  assistant  librarian,  Free  public 
city  library,  Victoria. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are :  president,  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield, 
Provincial  library  of  British  Columbia; 
first  vice-president,  W.  L.  Brewster, 
trustee,  Library  association,  Portland, 
Ore.;  second  vice-president,  Alice  A. 
Blanchard,  Seattle  public  library;  secre- 
tary, Lucile  F.  Fargo,  North  central  high 
school  library,  Spokane ;  treasurer,  M.  H. 
Douglass,  University  of  Oregon  library. 

There  were  65  members  present  at  the 
meetings.     The  membership  is  243. 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  Wallace, 

Secretary. 


British  Library  Association 
The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  at  Perth 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
association  of  Great  Britain  was  held 
at  Perth,  September  4-8.  The  meeting 
was  formally  opened  by  a  civic  recep- 
tion. In  his  presidential  address.  Sir 
John  Dewar  made  a  plea  for  the  ex- 
tension of  free  libraries  to  the  rural 
districts. 

In  the  rural  districts  a  great  deal 
more  might  be  done  on  these  lines.  It 
is  important  that  life  in  the  country 
districts  should  be  made  more  inter- 
esting and  more  attractive,  and  no 
more  powerful  influence  in  that  direc- 
tion exists  than  the  encouragement  of 
an  intelligent  love  of  books  among  the 
people. 

Sir  John  Dewar  thought  it  highly 
necessary  that  a  librarian  should  be 
properly  trained  and  helped  to  spe- 
cialize for  his  life's  work.  His  train- 
ing and  education  were  of  the  utmost 
public  importance,  since  the  control 
of  perhaps  the  main  supply  of  litera- 
ture at  the  command  of  the  community 
was  in  his  hands. 

Trained  librarians 

Too  many  library  committees  had 
made  the  mistake  of  appointing  ama- 
teur and  partially  trained  men  to  have 
charge  of  libraries.  When  one  realized 
the  highly  technical  nature  of  a  li- 
brarian's duties,  that  he  would  have 
the  control  of  the  literature  of  a  great 
part  of  the  community,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  advise  as  to  the  books  avail- 
able to  the  people,  that  he  must  sift 
and  select  these  books,  that  he  must 
have  a  great  knowledge  of  the  right 
kind  of  book — and  the  infinite  patience 
that  is  needed  to  discover  it,  as  well 
as  the  tact  and  experience  necessary 
to  manage  a  sometimes  not  very 
easily  managed  committee — one  could 
see  how  important  it  was  that  the 
librarian  should  be  a  picked  man  spe- 
cially and  carefully  trained  for  his 
profession. 

Non-professional  membership 

L.  Stanley  Jast,  honorary  secretary 
of   the   association,    read   a   paper   on 
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"The  immediate  future  of  the  Library 
association,"  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  the  association  had  reached  a 
stage  clearly  marked  out  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  professional  registration 
scheme,  and  the  formulation  of  branch 
associations,  properly  articulated  with 
the  main  body.  The  effect  of  these 
steps  had  rendered  it  certain  that  the 
lines  of  the  future  would  be  different 
from  the  lines  of  the  past.  The  scheme 
of  registration  as  it  now  stood  in  the 
by-laws  of  the  association  was  incom- 
plete. It  had  been  a  matter  of  common 
observation,  especially  among  the 
older  members,  that  the  non-profes- 
sional element  of  the  association  was 
decreasing  and  was  taking  a  less  im- 
portant share  in  their  activities  year 
by  year.  Mr  Jast  was  aware  that 
there  were  members  who  did  not  re- 
gard this  with  any  particular  concern, 
but  he  thought  that  he  was  justified 
in  his  concern  for  the  future,  for  men 
who  had  been  most  closely  bound  up 
with  the  work  of  the  association  and 
who  had  borne  the  lion's  share  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  upon  which  the 
association  was  built  had  been  prone 
to  look  upon  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  non-professional  element 
as  fraught  with  great  danger.  On 
such  matters  as  the  library  bill,  the 
presence  among  them  of  such  members 
was  of  vital  importance.  With  the 
growth  of  the  professional  spirit,  the 
tendency  had  been  more  and  more  to 
elect  to  the  council  librarians,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  members  and  the 
registration  scheme  would  inevitably 
tend  to  strengthen  that  development, 
unless  they  amended  the  scheme  so  as 
to  insure  to  the  council  a  certain  num- 
ber of  non-professional  members.  With 
a  view  to  widening  the  interest  in  the 
association,  Mr  Jast  suggested  that 
they  should  approach  other  bodies 
who  were  at  present  outside,  but  who 
had  kindred  interests,  with  a  view  to 
effecting  an  amalgamation  and  com- 
bination, for  example,  with  the 
museums.  He  thought  that  the  asso- 
ciation   should    be    reorganized    into 


sections.  There  might  be  a  municipal 
librarians'  section,  a  private  and  club 
section,  a  museum  section,  a  biblio- 
graphical section,  and  so  on.  Tech- 
nical questions  could  then  be  rele- 
gated to  the  particular  sections,  leaving 
the  general  meetings  of  the  association 
open  for  discussion  of  the  larger  ques- 
tions affecting  them. 

The  paper  called  forth  an  animated 
discussion.  Some  were  afraid  that  the 
museum  section  was  not  altogether 
feasible.  The  library  association,  in 
the  judgment  of  some,  ought  not  to 
be  a  professional  association.  It  em- 
braced all  cultures  and  the  best  type 
of  social  development.  Others  ques- 
tioned the  feasibility  of  combining 
museum  interests  with  those  of  li- 
braries, claiming  that  the  museum 
association  would  fight  hard  for  an 
independent  existence.  One  speaker 
felt  that  the  division  into  sections 
would  still  farther  tend  to  narrow  the 
interests  of  the  association,  and  others 
pointed  out  that  the  development  of 
the  provincial  district  associations 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  de- 
centralization ofi  activities  from  the 
London  office.  It  was  thought  that  if 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  council 
were  held  in  different  districts  it 
might  further  this  end. 

Cedric  Chivers  gave  his  interesting 
and  instructive  address  on  the  relative 
values  of  leather  and  other  binding 
materials,  which  he  had  previously 
presented  at  the  Pasadena  conference. 

James  Christison,  librarian  at  Mont- 
rose, read  a  paper  on  "Some  factors 
contributing  to  the  success  of  a  public 
library,"  in  which  he  advocated  closer 
cooperation  with  the  schools.  That 
important  phase  of  library  develop- 
ment had  been  greatly  retarded 
through  the  want  of  the  necessary 
funds,  and  he  gave  instances  within 
his  own  experience  where  the  educa- 
tion department  had  blocked  the 
proposal  to  provide  books  for  home 
reading.  Another  factor  which,  in  his 
opinion,  tended  toward  the  usefulness 
of  the  library  was  the  extension  of  its 
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privileges  to  country  readers,  but  here 
again  they  were  met  by  officialdom. 
The  Forfarshire  county  council  had 
agreed  to  give  a  grant  of  20  pounds 
per  annum  to  the  libraries  for  certain 
privileges,  but  the  secretary  for  Scot- 
land would  not  sanction  the  grant.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  the  libraries 
act  should  be  altered  to  cover  cases  of 
that  kind.  Mr  Christison  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  library  buildings 
being  used  as  art  centers.  He  em- 
phasized the  need  for  increased  co- 
operation between  the  church  and  the 
library. 

In  his  paper  on  the  projected  "Bib- 
liography of  national  history,"  H.  R. 
Tedder,  librarian  of  the  Athenaeum 
club,  London,  explained  what  had 
been  accomplished  since  his  proposal 
was  first  submitted  to  the  Library  asso- 
ciation 26  years  ago.  Part  of  the  work 
had  been  completed  by  the  late  Dr 
Charles  Gross  in  his  valuable  "Sources 
and  literature  of  English  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  1485,"  of  which 
a  new  edition  was  about  to  appear. 
The  historical  literature  from  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
day  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an  Anglo- 
American  committee  and  the  projected 
^^Bibliography  of  national  history 
since  1485"  will  be  a  guide  to  the 
principal  manuscript  authorities  as 
well  as  a  selected  list  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, dissertations,  articles  in  peri- 
odicals, dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  trans- 
actions of  societies  and  collected 
works.  Brief  notes  will  be  added  in- 
dicating the  scope  and  contents  of  the 
works  cited.  The  support  of  all 
librarians  was  asked  for  and  they  were 
urged  to  subscribe  to  the  work  in  ad- 
vance of  publication. 

In  the  absence  of  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
his  paper  on  Lord  Crawford's  Bibli- 
otheca  Lindesiana  was  read  by  Mr 
Sutton  of  Manchester.  Alderman  H. 
Plummer,  chairman   of  the   Manchester 


public  library  committee,  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on 
The  place  of  the  public  library  In  civic  life 

He  contended  that  there  was  one 
supreme  purpose  for  which  libraries 
exist,  a  trilogy  of  duties  and  obliga- 
tions toward  the  community,  imposed 
upon  library  committees  as  library 
administrators.  The  whole  scope  and 
aim  of  the  work  may  be  summed  up 
in  three  words:  recreation,  education, 
inspiration.  Alderman  Plummer  dis- 
cussed the  question  as  to  how  far 
library  authorities  were  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  critics  or 
censors  as  to  what  should  or  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic. After  pointing  out  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  was  practically 
forced  upon  them  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  revenues  of  the  public  libraries, 
and  affirming  that  the  line  between  se- 
lection and  censorship  was  indistinguish- 
able, he  said  that  the  whole  world 
was  at  present  in  a  state  of  flux,  seeth- 
ing with  discontent.  Everywhere, 
political,  economical,  industrial,  social 
and  moral  landmarks  were  being  up- 
rooted and  overthrown.  Naturally  all 
that  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
found  its  expression  in  literature,  and 
if  library  authorities  were  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  the  passive  agents 
of  any  and  every  type  of  propagandism 
they  were  bound  to  put  into  force  their 
faculty  of  selection.  No  library  could 
evade  that  obligation.  There  were  in 
circulation  certain  organs  of  opinion, 
ultra-socialistic,  anarchical,  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  existing  order,  advo- 
cating revolution,  no  matter  how  ruth- 
less and  extreme  the  methods  by  which 
it  was  brought  about.  To  all  such  the 
doors  of  their  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  were  effectually  barred.  But 
if  these  attacks  on  the  foundations  of 
society  by  brute  force  were  thus  rec- 
ognized was  the  obligation  any  less 
imperative  when  similarly  harmful 
assaults,  far  more  insidious  and  subtle, 
were  made  upon  those  moral  sanctions 
and  conventions  by  which  society  was 
held    together,    and    without    which    it 
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would  fall  back  into  a  state  of  savagery 
and  chaos? 

Modern  novels 

Mr  Plummer  then  took  up  and  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  Manchester 
library  committee  in  deciding  not  to 
put  into  circulation  the  latest  books 
of  H.  G.  Wells— first,  "Ann  Veronica," 
and  more  recently,  "The  new  Machia- 
velli" — and  after  analyzing  these 
works  he  maintained  that  no  amount 
of  wriggling  and  slimy  sophistries 
could  redeem  the  characters  of  the 
former  from  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
He  for  one  deeply  deplored  that  so 
striking  and  powerful  a  genius  as  Mr 
Wells  should  have  been  diverted  from 
those  original  and  brilliant  specula- 
tions, scientific  and  social,  by  which  he 
first  won  fame,  into  those  unwhole- 
some and  stifling  bypaths.  (Applause.) 
It  was,  he  trusted,  but  a  temporary 
aberration,  and  he  confidently  hoped 
for  his  return  to  saner  and  sounder 
themes.  They  would  agree  that  they 
could  not  evade  the  obligation  to  keep 
an  increasingly  strict  watch  upon  the 
class  of  literature  which  was  pernicious 
and  demoralizing  in  tone,  and  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  injurious  effects, 
particularly  upon  the  younger  life  of 
the  community.  In  the  library  world 
they  were  face  to  face  with  conditions 
which  were  unknown  to  their  prede- 
cessors. The  mid- Victorian  era,  so 
little  removed  in  point  of  years,  was 
worlds  away  from  them  in  thought 
and  ideals.  Its  art  was  dead;  its  aes- 
thetics excited  derision;  and  its  some- 
what stodgy  complacencies  were  des- 
pised; but  in  one  respect  at  least  it 
stood  forth  illustrious.  Its  fiction  was 
magnificently  pure  and  wholesome, 
and  the  great  masters — Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Anthony  TroUope,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
and  the  Brontes — rise  up  in  judgment 
against  our  generation.  Who  would 
deny  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
literary  degeneracy,  and  breathing  a 
polluted  and  miasma-laden  air?  Were 
there  any  such  things  left  as  truth, 
honor  and  duty,  self-restraint  and 
self-sacrifice?     The  social  contract  in 


all  its  bearings  was  being  violently  as- 
sailed, and  the  old  brutal  theory  was 
again  rampant  that  "they  should  take 
who  have  the  power,  and  they  should 
keep  who  can."  Whether  they  could 
make  headway  against  that  tendency 
he  did  not  know,  but  at  least  they 
could  try.    (Loud  applause.) 

Dr  A.  H.  Millar,  Dundee,  submitted 
some  ''Notes  on  library  administrative 
work  and  legislation,"  in  which  he  further 
discussed  the  fiction  problem.  Nearly 
every  librarian  had  had  to  decide 
whether  he  should  "black  list"  certain 
novels.  Some  moral  purists  main- 
tained that  the  librarian  ought  to  have 
plenary  powers  to  exclude  such  books, 
but  that  was  a  matter  not  so  easily 
settled.  On  the  one  hand,  it  might 
be  urged  that  the  librarian  had  no  right 
to  take  the  ratepayers'  money  to  cor- 
rupt the  ratepayers'  children,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  qualifications  of  a 
librarian  gave  him  no  sanction  to  act 
as  the  responsible  custodian  of  the 
people's  morals.  No  single  person  had 
any  right  to  compile  an  index  expurga- 
torious  relating  to  fiction,  and  further, 
it  would  be  cruel  to  compel  a  librarian 
to  wander  over  the  wide  field  of 
modern  fiction,  with  all  its  weeds  and 
blossoms,  so  that  he  might,  after  in- 
finite labor,  pick  out  the  white  flower 
of  a  blameless  novel.  The  name  of 
an  author  now  afforded  no  security 
that  his  latest  work  would  be  harm- 
less. Several  of  the  most  popular 
novelists  had  begun  their  careers  with 
irreproachable  works  and  degenerated 
unexpectedly  into  sex  problems  that 
were  both  risque  and  unedifying. 

The  needs  of  the  blind  were  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  E.  A.  Austin  and  G. 
E.  Roebuck  in  interesting  papers  on 
' 'Present  conditions  and  possibilities 
of  public  library  service  to  the  blind." 
Miss  Austin  appealed  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  public  libraries  in  making  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  blind.  The 
reading  blind  were  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  ask 
that  something  should  be  done  at  the 
libraries  to  put  them  on  an  equal  foot- 
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ing  with  their  more  fortunate  fellow- 
citizens.  The  two  great  difiiculties  in 
dealing  with  distribution  of  books 
among  the  blind  were  geographical 
and  financial  ones.  Some  organized 
scheme  might  be  devised  which  would 
lessen  the  geographical  difficulty,  and 
incidentally  the  financial.  She  strongly 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional library.  Mr  Roebuck  submitted 
a  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  association  it  was  desirable 
to  secure  a  systematized  circulation  of 
embossed  literature  among  the  blind 
through  the  medium  of  public  libraries 
and  that  the  coimcil  be  asked  to  ap- 
point a  special  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  best  means  to 
that  end. 

The  distribution  of  public  documents 
and  government  publications  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  H.  Tapley-Soper, 
of  Exeter,  who  called  attention  to  the 
government's  parsimony  in  the  distri- 
bution of  documents.  The  conven- 
ience of  the  public  or  the  demands  of 
public  libraries  did  not  apparently  en- 
ter into  the  calculations  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  Stationery  Office.  The  pur- 
chase of  government  publications  by 
public  libraries  under  the  present  sys- 
tem was  a  monstrous  imposition  on 
the  taxpayer,  for  he  was  actually  pay- 
ing for  these  goods  twice  over.  Sir 
John  Dewar  suggested  that  the  libra- 
rians should  worry  their  M.  P.'s  until 
they  got  such  documents  as  they 
wanted. 

The  last  of  the  papers  was  a  con- 
tribution by  R.  A.  Peddie,  of  the  St 
Bride's  Foundation  Institute,  London, 
on 

English  libraries;  a  study  in  administrative 
chaos 

Mr  Peddie  urged  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  better  condi- 
tions in  librarianship.  He  wanted 
every  small  boy  who  was  an  assistant 
in  a  village  library  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  even  to  the  position 
of  Director  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  his  appeal  to  them  was,  to  "edu- 


cate the  public,  agitate  for  professional 
recognition,  and  above  all,  to  organ- 
ize the  profession."  If  the  library  pro- 
fession was  to  be  a  real  profession  they 
must  so  organize  that  they  would  get  the 
prizes  of  tiie  profession  for  themselves, 
instead  of  allowing  these  appointments  to 
go  to  outsiders  as  consolation  prizes  for 
something  else.  Mr  Tapley-Soper  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  a  Royal  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  question  of  library 
service. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  Friday  afternoon, 
when  various  matters  of  more  special 
interest  were  discussed.  Liverpool 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  annual 
meeting  for  1912,  when  it  was  hoped 
to  have  more  foreign  visitors  in  at- 
tendance. In  the  evening  the  members 
dined  together  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  John  Dewar. 

Theodore  W.  Koch. 


New  York  Library  Association 
Library  week  in  New  York  city 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  library  association  was 
held  in  New  York  city,  September 
25-30.  It  was  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  by  the  association,  the  total 
attendance  being  about  700,  though  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate 
register,  because  the  members  were 
scattered  over  the  city  and  many  of 
them  did  not  visit  the  headquarters  at 
all.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
meetings  was  about  300  and  the  entire 
conference  had  the  character  and  ap- 
pearance of  an  A.  L.  A.  convention. 
The  meeting  of  the  publishing  board 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  on  Friday  and  of  the 
American  library  institute  on  the  even- 
ings of  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
brought  together  many  prominent  li- 
brarians from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  while  many  others  came  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  attend  the 
Pasadena  conference.    The  number  of 

•Mr  Hill's  paper  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere 
in  this  number. 
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librarians  from  the  small  up-state  li- 
braries was  unusually  large,  a  fact 
which  was  gratifying  to  the  executive 
committee,  as  the  meeting  in  New 
York  was  arranged  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  of  special  value  to  them. 

There  were  75  delegates  represent- 
ing 40  libraries  in  Ney^r  York  state 
outside  of  New  York  city.  There 
were  105  delegates  representing  65 
libraries  from  19  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Canada. 

The  conference  opened  on  Monday 
evening  with  a  reception  given  by  the 
New  York  library  club  to  the  visitors 
at  the  Park  Avenue  hotel.  There  were 
about  500  guests  present  and  President 
Virgin  of  the  New  York  library  club 
welcomed  the  New  York  library  asso- 
ciation. President  Hill  responded  for 
the  association  and  Vice-President 
Seward  for  the  up-state  delegates.  Af- 
ter the  speeches,  refreshments  were 
served,  and  with  music  and  dancing, 
the  evening  passed  delightfully. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention 
was  held  on  Tuesday  morning  at  the 
Engineering  Society  building.  Mayor 
Wm.  J.  Gaynor  of  New  York  city  gave 
the  opening  address,  welcoming  the 
association  to  New  York.  With  his 
usual  versatility,  he  pointed  out  the 
field  of  effective  work  occupied  by  li- 
braries, and  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
the  influence  and  practical  help  given 
by  reference  departments.  It  was  an 
unusually  fitting  speech  given  by  a 
mayor. 

President  Hill  responded  to  the  wel- 
come and  gave  an  address  on  "Library 
associations  and   library  meetings."* 

W.  P.  Cutter,  librarian  of  the  En- 
gineering societies,  extended  a  welcome 
to  the  association  and  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  library  with  which  he 
is  connected.  He  dwelt  especially 
upon  one  feature  of  the  work  in  his 
library,  that  of  hunting  up  information 
for  any  one,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
whether  a  member  of  the  societies  or 
not.  The  library  will  furnish  reference 
lists  of  literature  on  the  question  sub- 
mitted, copies  of  the  literature  if  nec- 


essary, including  photographs  and  dia- 
grams and,  if  the  work  is  not  too  ex- 
tensive, will  do  it  free.  He  added  that 
he  believed  that  the  coming  public  li- 
brary will  be  the  one  that  tries  to  get 
the  information  to  the  people  and  not 
the  books. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  rural 
communities  was  presented  by  Caro- 
line F.  Webster.  The  work  of  the 
year  had  been  done  on  state  lines  and 
cooperation  with  a  number  of  state 
organizations  had  been  obtained  with 
a  view  to  stimulating  and  guiding  the 
reading  in  rural  communities.  Work 
had  been  done  in  farmers'  institutes, 
at  state  experiment  stations  and  in 
other  state  agencies.  A  traveling  li- 
brary exhibit  was  given  at  all  the  agri- 
cultural meetings  in  the  state.  Coop- 
eration with  the  granges  had  been  with 
individual  organizations  rather  than 
with  the  grange  as  a  whole.  Miss  Web- 
ster thought  the  problem  of  state  aid  in 
giving  rural  population  library  facili- 
ties can  best  be  solved  along  county 
lines.  She  believed  that  paid,  trained 
library  workers  should  be  obtained  for 
this  particular  work. 

Chas.  H.  Tuck,  head  of  extension 
work  at  Cornell  university,  gave  a 
stirring  address  on  methods  of  dealing 
with  rural  communities,  in  which  he 
emphasized  strongly  that  much  effort 
was  futile  and  results  were  lost  be- 
cause the  library  workers  did  not  un- 
derstand the  conditions  of  country 
life  and  the  character  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  wished  to  cooperate. 
Mr  Tuck  thought  is  was  impossible 
to  do  effective  work  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  librarian.  The  viewpoint 
of  the  community  and  the  rural  people 
must  prevail  if  any  good  results  are 
accomplished. 

J.  L  Wyer,  jr,  discussed  the  lack  of 
information  concerning  rural  communi- 
ties as  illustrated  by  the  discovery  of 
the  number  of  people  in  New  York 
state  outside  the  reach  of  any  organ- 
ized library.  A  careful  survey  seemed 
to  show  that  there  was  at  least  a 
million  and  a  half  of  such  persons  in 
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the  state.  Mr  Wyer  said  the  associa- 
tion knew  less  about  this  field  than 
they  should,  before  attempting  to  reach 
it.  They  had  small  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  its  soil,  its  ingredients,  its 
promises  of  fertility  and  of  yield.  These 
it  would  seem  ought  to  be  known  be- 
fore attempting  to  sow  the  seed  of 
library  activities. 

H.  Ida  Curry,  superintendent  of  the 
State  charities  aid  association,  spoke 
on  ''Child  welfare  in  rural  communi- 
ties." Her  address  contained  a  realistic 
and  most  distressing  picture  of  the 
life  in  many  of  the  rural  communities  of 
New  York.  The  question  of  the  work  of 
rural  communities  was  interestingly  dis- 
cussed by  various  persons. 

Mr  Eastman  added  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  institutes,  already 
published,  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  asso- 
ciation commends  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  on  insti- 
tutes, the  importance  of  offering,  in 
connection  with  the  round-table  meet- 
ings, to  such  librarians  as  may  wish 
to  come  together  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  brief  course  of  study  in  sim- 
ple library  methods  under  competent  in- 
structors. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  associa- 
tion was  entertained  delightfully  by 
the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  at  a  tea  given 
at  the  Aldine  club.  It  afforded  an 
opportunity,  not  only  for  librarians  to 
meet  each  other,  but  the  greater  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  personally  many  of  the 
noted  writers,  artists,  reviewers  and 
literary  people  generally.  Among  those 
present  were  Miss  Gilder,  Mr  More, 
Mr  Ford,  Mr  Maurice,  Mr  Halsey,  Mrs 
Charlotte  sPerkins  Oilman,  Mary  G. 
Hay  and  others. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  con- 
ference was  held  in  the  beautiful  new 
building  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary. The  association  was  welcomed 
by  Dr  Billings  in  an  address  in  which 
he  traced  interestingly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  York  public  library. 
The  organization  of  the  library  is  quite 
unusual.     The  city   owns  the  building, 


but  has  received  large  bequests  from 
private  individuals  for  the  library.  The 
building  has  cost  over  nine  million 
dollars  and  the  books  are  worth  three 
millions.  The  library  has  an  income 
from  an  endowment  of  eight  million 
dollars  in  addition  to  the  appropriation 
based  on  the  number  of  books  circu- 
lated. Vice-Director  Anderson  gave  a 
description  of  the  building,  after  which 
the  members  were  invited  to  inspect 
the  same  under  his  escort  and  that  of 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments. 

The  third  session  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  the  College  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Dr  Finley,  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  welcomed  the  asso- 
ciation. He  facetiously  touched  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  card  catalog  and  said 
that  if  Maeterlinck  were  to  bring  li- 
brarians into  the  drama  of  the  search 
for  happiness,  the  librarian  would  be 
represented  as  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  section  of  a 
card  catalog.  Dr  Finley  naid  a  tribute 
to  the  service  rendered  in  the  distri- 
bution of  books  and  said  that  the  col- 
leges had  united  in  a  campaign  for 
better  care  of  public  books  which  have 
come  to  take  the  place  of  the  private 
book. 

Dr  Willard  Austin,  reference  libra- 
rian of  Cornell  university,  discussed 
"Efficiency  in  college  and  university 
library  work,"  and  said  that  libraries 
were  open  to  the  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  other  departments  of 
educational  institutions,  of  wasting 
time,  money  and  other  forms  of  energy 
through  the  use  of  antiquated  methods 
and  machinery.  Mr.  Austen  said  it 
was  very  important  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  students  should  be  trained 
in  the  expert  use  of  bibliographical 
materials,  and  he  added  that  he  did  not 
think  the  application  of  business 
methods  to  university  libraries  would 
tend  to  destroy  idealism.  Public  li- 
braries, he  said,  have  made  much 
greater  progress  in  efficiency  in  the 
last  25  years  than  have  the  libraries 
of  colleges. 

Mr.    Keogh   of   Yale   university    fol- 
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lowed  with  an  address  on  "Biblio- 
graphic equipment  of  a  university  li- 
brary for  its  greatest  efficiency."  (See 
P^e  374.)  Walter  B.  Briggs,  li- 
brarian of  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  in 
an  address  on  "Maps,  their  value  and 
availability,"  emphasized  two  points. 
First,  the  need  of  adding  to  our  cata- 
logs, under  the  subject  of  maps,  many 
more  cards  than  is  now  the  practice 
and  what  is  of  particular  importance, 
adopting  some  uniform  method  of 
more  fully  describing  the  maps.  Sec- 
ond, the  value  in  exhibiting  maps  of 
the  Jemkins  revolving  map  rack.  Where 
wall  space  is  scarce,  this  device  makes 
it  possible  to  exhibit  30  maps  or  150 
small  maps  of  the  size  of  the  sheets  of 
the  United  States  geological  survey.  Mr 
Briggs  believes  that  there  is  need  of  a 
fully  annotated  list  of  atlases  and  maps 
in  print,  together  with  an  index  of  the 
best  maps  in  recent  books  and  periodicals. 

Dr  Louis  N.  Wilson  of  Clark  uni- 
versity told  the  association  of  the 
work  of  the  New  England  college 
library  association  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  New  York  state  might  form 
a  similar  association.  A  motion  was 
carried  to  the  effect  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  with  authority  to  invite 
a  meeting  of  college  librarians  of  dif- 
ferent regions  with  special  reference  to 
forming  an  association. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  mem- 
bers were  delightfully  entertained  by 
an  organ  recital  by  Prof.  Samuel  Bald- 
win in  the  great  beautiful  chapel.  It 
was  a  most  delightful  hour. 

The  fourth  session  was  held  at  New 
York  university,  Dr  E.  E.  Brown,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, giving  the  address  of  welcome. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr  lies,  who  read 
a  paper  on  "Librarians  as  local  biog- 
raphers," in  which  he  urged  the  ad- 
visability of  libraries  keeping  up-to- 
date  clippings  and  portraits  of  well- 
known  people,  especially  those  who 
have  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  idea  in  the  community. 
Mr  Iles's  paper  has  been  printed  in 


pamphlet  form  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  author. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
"Mutual  relations  between  libraries  and 
social  organizations,"  Dr  John  M. 
Glenn  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
librarian  keeping  in  touch  with  social 
agencies,  finding  out  what  they  are 
doing  and  how  their  interests  can  be 
forwarded  by  the  right  sort  of  litera- 
ture. Frederick  W.  Jenkins,  librarian 
of  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  New 
York  city,  urged  strongly,  in  his  pa- 
per on  "The  social  worker  and  the 
library,"  the  necessity  of  cooperation 
with  the  social  worker.  Librarians  to 
do  this  must  know  the  meaning  of 
modern  social  work  and  the  needs  of 
the  social  worker  in  the  individual 
community.  This  information  can  be 
obtained  easily  for  the  asking,  from 
the  various  organizations  interested  in 
better  housing  conditions,  in  regula- 
tion of  hours  of  labor,  child  labor  or- 
ganizations and  the  like.  Valuable 
material  in  various  reports  on  all  these 
subjects  ought  to  be  on  the  library 
shelves  of  every  community. 

Dr  W.  M.  Stevenson,  of  the  sociology 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary, described  the  collection  of 
10,000  books  and  2000  pamphlets  on  so- 
ciology in  the  Brooklyn  library.  This 
material  is  in  a  separate  department 
in  charge  of  assistants  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  collecting  and  indexing 
material  and  assisting  readers. 

Dr  S.  Dana  Hubbard,  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York  city,  spoke  on 
"Disinfection  of  books." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  penal 
and  charitable  institutions  by  Mr  Wyn- 
koop,  suggested  drastic  changes  in  the 
organization,  collections  and  personal 
administration  of  these  libraries.  It 
was  recommended  that  they  should  be 
in  charge  of  persons  of  special  skill 
and  training  for  their  work.  They 
should  be  made  positive  and  direct 
agencies  for  the  education  of  prison 
populations.  A  buying  list  of  books  suit- 
able for  the  prison  libraries  is  now  being 
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prepared  by  the  League  of  library 
commissions. 

Dr  Lewis,  of  the  Prison  association, 
stated  that  anything  which  the  New 
York  Association  will  do  in  aid  of 
prison  libraries,  the  Prison  association 
will  be  glad  to  put  into  effect  as  far  as 
possible. 

During:  this  meeting  the  name  of 
an  opposition  candidate  for  the  office 
of  treasurer,  that  of  Edwin  White  Gail- 
lard,  was  anhounced. 

The  fifth  session  was  held  at  Colum- 
bia university,  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
President  Butler  delivering  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome. 

He  traced  briefly  the  history  of  the 
Columbia  library  since  its  beginning, 
and  emphasized  the  central  part  it 
plays  in  the  scheme  of  organization  of 
the  entire  university.  By  the  statutes 
of  the  university,  the  librarian  ranks  as 
full  professor,  the  assistant  librarian 
ranks  as  associate  professor,  the  super- 
visors as  assistant  professors,  the  bibli- 
ographers rank  as  instructors,  with 
all  the  privileges  which  attach  thereto. 

Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  president  of 
the  American  library  association,  was 
next  introduced  to  the  audience.  She 
received  a  most  hearty  and  prolonged 
applause  on  her  appearance,  at  the 
close  of  which  she  presented  her  paper 
on  "Joy  reading." 

George  B.  Utley,  secretary  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  told  what  the  American  li- 
brary association  stands  for,  and  urged 
all  present  to  become  members. 

The  question  of  the  affiliation  of  the 
state  with  the  national  body  was  dis- 
cussed. The  general  sentiment  was  in 
favor  of  such  an  affiliation  on  the  basis 
of  a  per  capita  assessment,  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  A.  L.  A.  This 
should  entitle  the  State  association  to 
name  a  representative  from  the  state 
as  a  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  council. 
The  association  thought  that  all  state 
associations,  regardless  of  membership, 
should  be  allowed  but  one  representa- 
tive on  the  council. 

Dr  E.  C.  Richardson,  of  Princeton, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Some  old  Egyp- 


tian librarians."  He  thought  the  old 
Egyptian  colleges  were  probably  con- 
ducted in  libraries  and  by  librarians. 
Dr  Richardson  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  21  librarians  who  lived  before 
the  Alexandrian  library  was  founded. 
At  that  time  the  office  of  librarian  was 
so  highly  esteemed  that  the  temple 
and  palace  librarians  were  ex-officio 
members  of  the  national  council.  The 
paper  ended  with  the  interesting  sug- 
gestion that  the  chief  librarian  of  Con- 
gress would  make  a  useful  member  of 
the  President's  cabinet  as  an  ex-officio 
minister  of  education. 

The  address  of  Dr  Johnston,  of 
Columbia  university,  and  that  of  Mr 
Bowker,  of  the  Library  Journal,  were 
omitted  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour. 

The  opening  address  of  the  sixth  ses- 
sion, Thursday  evening,  at  Columbia 
university,  also,  was  given  by  Dr  John 
Erskine,  professor  of  literature  at 
Columbia.  His  subject  was  "Reading 
for  young  people,"  and  formed  the  key- 
note of  the  brightest  and  most  enter- 
taining meeting  of  the  conference. 

Dr  Erskine  urged  the  necessity  of 
allowing  young  people  to  browse 
among  mature  books  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  read  books  which  are  too 
old  for  them.  To  withhold  books 
from  young  people  because  they  may 
not  understand  them,  he  considered  a 
ludicrous  kind  of  conceit,  because  if 
you  removed  all  the  other  books  from 
the  library  that  all  the  other  people  do 
not  understand,  you  would  have  very 
little  left  indeed.  An  objection  to 
browsing  which  seemed  to  him  very 
inadequate  is  that  the  child  may  read 
something  that  is  not  p-ood  for  it,  for 
in  his  opinion  ino  book  is  dangerous 
unless  it  is  vulgar. 

The  second  point  which  he  made  was 
that  young  readers  approach  books 
first  out  of  curiosity;  they  want  some- 
thing strange.  The  young  person  who 
has  a  live  love  of  books  ought  to  begin 
with  a  love  of  dime  novels  or  their 
equivalent.  The  boy  who  loves  dime 
novels  should  be  provided  with  plenty 
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of  dime  novels,  because  if  he  reads 
enough  he  will  come  to  have  a  critical 
taste  in  dime  novels  and  to  have  a 
critical  taste  in  anything  is  an  accom- 
plishment. A  third  point  which  he 
suggested  was  the  attraction  that  old 
books  usually  have  for  young  people, 
books  that  are  more  or  less  quaint 
simply  because  the  quaintness  of  the 
language,  which  is  merely  the  result 
of  time,  makes  the  book  seem  vivid  and 
unusual. 

Miss  Coult,  of  the  Barringer  high 
school,  Newark,  N.  J.,  told  of  the  work 
of  the  Barringer  school  and  spoke  most 
appreciatively  of  the  help  given  so 
freely  at  all  times  by  the  Public  library 
of  Newark.  Quite  an  animated  dis- 
cussion followed. 

The  committee  on  normal  schools 
reported  that  all  the  normal  schools  in 
New  York  state  are  now  doing  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  definite  instruction 
for  the  teachers  in  the  use  and  choice 
of  books  and  the  elements  of  library 
training.  The  principal  of  the  Gene- 
sec  normal  school,  where  there  is  a 
very  fully  developed  course,  writes, 
"There  has  never  been  any  work  in 
the  normal  schools  which  has  done  so 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship of  the  whole  student  body  as  has 
the  library  work.  I  do  not  think  a 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  can 
do  successful  work  if  it  does  not  make 
the  library  the  center  of  its  educational 
activities." 

On  Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  con- 
ference, the  meetings  were  held  in 
Brooklyn,  the  subject  being  "The  work 
of  museums  with  schools."  In  wel- 
coming the  association  to  Brooklyn, 
Hon.  David  A.  Boody  spoke  of  the 
plans  for  the  new  central  building  of 
the  Brooklyn  public  library.  Addi- 
tional words  of  welcome  were  given  by 
President  Healy,  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts,  and  by  Frederic  B. 
Pratt,  Pratt  institute. 

Dr  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  New  York 
city,  spoke  of  the  essential  differ- 
ence  between   museums   and   schools. 


the  museum  endeavoring  to  interest 
through  its  exhit\its  and  its  work  being 
done  mainly  by  what  is  seen  rather 
than  what  is  read.  Each  one  form? 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  work  of 
the  other,  and  in  small  towns  and 
cities  can  be  very  successfully  united. 
The  subject  was  elaborated  by  Henry 
W.  Kent,  of  the  Metropolitan  museum 
of  art.  He  set  forth  that  actual  travel 
and  the  seeine  of  rare  objects  in  nature 
and  art  were  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  books,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  time 
would  come  before  many  years  when 
books  would  not  have  nearly  so  much 
importance  as  at  present.  Miss  Gallop, 
curator  of  the  Children's  museum  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Mr  Howland,  of  the 
Buffalo  society  of  natural  history,  also 
discussed  the  subject.  Mr  Howland 
spoke  especially  of  the  cooperation  af- 
forded by  the  Buffalo  public  library. 

The  election  of  ofHcers  for  the  en- 
suing year  was  announced  as  follows : 

President,  William  F.  Seward,  li- 
brarian, Binghamton  public  library; 
vice-president,  Lucia  L.  Henderson, 
librarian,  James  Prendergast  librar>' 
Jamestown;  secretary,  Mrs  Kate  D. 
Andrew,  librarian,  Steele  memorial  li- 
brary, Elmira;  treasurer,  Frederic  W. 
Jenkins,  librarian,  New  York  school  of 
philanthropy. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
thanking  the  various  institutions,  so- 
cieties and  individuals  for  courtesies 
received,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Long  Island 
library  club,  a  luncheon  was  served  at 
the  Montauk  club,  Brooklyn,  after 
which  the  members  and  their  friends 
were  given  an  automobile  ride  about 
the  city,  including  visits  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  Brooklvn  library, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn 
citizens. 

In  the  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  about 
200  people  assembled  at  the  Brighton 
Beach  casino  to  celebrate  the  end  of 
the  twenty-first  conference. 

The  dinner  was  a  delightful  one, 
many  choice  spirits  being  present,  and 
the  after-dinner  speeches  of  the  guests 
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and  librarians  iumished  good  sauce  to 
the  bounteous  repast.  Librarian  Mon- 
roe Mackenzie,  of  Dumferline,  Scot- 
land, was  most  cordially  received  on 
Mr  Carnegie's  personal  introduction, 
and  was  heartily  welcomed  on  his  own 
account  by  the  company  after  listening 
to  his  capital  speech.  Everyone  pres- 
ent voted  the  meeting;-  a  success  from 
start  to  finish,  none  more  heartily  so 
than  those  present  who  were  there  as 
guests  of  the  meeting  and  not  as 
members. 

Harriett  B.  Prescott,  Sec'y. 


Library  Meetings 

Iowa — The  twenty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Iowa  library  association  was 
held  in  Mason  City,  October  10-12.  The 
registered  attendance  was  91,  of  these  17 
were  trustees,  68  librarians  and  others 
interested  in  library  work. 

The  association  was  welcomed  by  Hon. 
F.  M.  Norris,  mayor  of  Mason  City,  and 
Miss  A.  S.  Barton,  president  of  the  Li- 
brary board.  Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  presi- 
dent of  the  association  responded  to  these 
greetings  and  then  gave  an  address  on 
the  "Reading  habit."  He  emphasized  the 
following  points : 

This  is  the  age  of  reading  but  not  of 
literature.  Printed  material  has  become 
of  such  easy  access  that  people  read  what- 
ever is  placed  before  them  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  merit.  An  appreciation  of 
literature  is  a  vital  part  of  living  and 
should  be  carefully  fostered  in  the  young. 
Elementary  schools  should  teach  the  me- 
chanics of  reading  and  the  library  is  the 
natural  agency  to  continue  this  training. 
The  fundamental  points  for  library  work 
with  children  are:  to  give  more  careful 
thought  to  the  selection  of  the  books  and 
to  give  due  consideration  to  the  per- 
sonality, training  and  special  fitness  of 
the  children's  librarian. 

The  Library  commission  report  on  ex- 
tension work  was  given  by  Miss  Tyler. 
This  has  been  an  unusal  year  in  the  num- 
bers of  changes  in  positions  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  number  of  library 
school   graduates   who   have   come   into 


the  state  during  the  past  year.  There  are 
at  present  iii  public  libraries  in  Iowa. 
A  report  was  given  of  those  under  the 
commission  form  of  city  government  and 
the  effect  of  township  extension  on  those 
libraries  that  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  township  tax. 

Rev.  Otis  Halbert  Holmes  gave  a 
wholesome  talk  on  "What  the  librar>' 
ought  to  do  and  for  what  it  should 
stand."  He  believes  that  the  library 
should  be  made  the  social  and  recreative 
center  of  the  community.  The  cry  for 
amusement  should  be  met  by  having  the 
rooms  of  the  library  open  and  more 
freely  used  for  recreative  purposes.  The 
age  of  the  stereopticon  is  at  hand  and 
every  library  should  have  a  stereopticon 
machine  and  arrange  for  illustrated  talks 
on  travel,  inventions,  art,  science,  etc. 
Debating  clubs  should  be  invited  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  lecture-room.  The 
library  is  a  civilizing  force  and  the  libra- 
rian should  be  an  active  propagandist. 

Greetings  from  the  New  York  library 
association  were  extended  by  James  I. 
Wyer  jr,  whose  presence  at  this  meeting 
was  greatly  appreciated. 

A  reunion  of  the  Iowa  Summer  library 
school  students  was  held  in  the  library 
auditorium  directly  after  the  close  of  the 
session. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Baptist  church,  Miss  Tyler  presiding. 
After  some  delightful  music  given  by 
vocal  talent,  James  I.  Wyer  jr---director 
of  the  New  York  State  library  and  ex- 
president  of  A.  L.  A. — gave  a  very  inter- 
esting address  on  "What  Americans 
read." 

Mr  Wyer  has  gathered  his  statistics 
from  authorities  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  of  much  interest  to  librarians. 
He  showed  that  most  reading  is  of  an 
ephemeral  nature  and  is  done  outside  of 
the  influence  of  the  library.  The  maga- 
zines, newspares  and  books  having  the 
largest  circulation  and  sale  are  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  bookmen  and  li- 
brarians. The  influence  of  the  reading 
of  to-day  does  not  depend  upon  the  num- 
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ber  but  on  the  literary  standards  of 
readers. 

Mr  Wyer  takes  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  future  and  believes  that  libraries  will 
yet  guide  the  reading  of  the  public. 

On  Wednesday  morning  two  round- 
tables  were  held— one  on  College  and 
reference  libraries  and  the  other  on  Work 
with  children. 

Helen  M.  Lee  had  charge  of  the  refer- 
ence section  and  the  following  topics  were 
discussed:  The  New  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica — Miss  Stockham,  Drake  univer- 
sity ;  Some  useful  documents — Miss  Mar- 
pie,  Iowa  Historical  department;  Refer- 
ence books  of  special  value — L.  L.  Dick- 
erson,  Grinnel  college;  Miss  Akin,  Par- 
sons college;  Miss  Clark,  Iowa  State  col- 
lege ;  Miss  Dunham,  State  Teachers  col- 
lege, and  others. 

The  round-table  for  children's  work 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  Lilly,  of  Burling- 
ton. The  general  topics  were:  Recent 
fiction  for  children  under  high  school  age ; 
Reference  books  in  the  children's  room. 
Miss  Lilly  talked  on  *Ts  the  distinction 
between  stories  for  boys  and  stories  for 
girls  necessar)'?  If  so  at  how  early  an 
age?"  The  distinction  is  made  by  the 
boys  and  girls  at  about  the  fifth  grade  or 
at  the  age  of  10  and  the  demand  comes 
to  the  librarian  at  that  time.  Real  lit- 
erature interests  both  boys  and  girls  and 
it  is  much  better  for  the  librarian  to  ig- 
nore any  distinction  of  sex  and  try  to 
get  all  children  interested  in  the  best 
books. 

Miss  Yerington,  Waterloo,  gave  an 
evaluation  of  five  recent  stories  for  chil- 
dren between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age : 
M.  A.  Taggart's  Nut  Brown  Joan;  G. 
W.  Rankin's  Adopting  of  Rosa  Marie; 
F.  W.  Wheeler's  Boy  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey ;  J.  Finnemore's  The  Wolf 
patrol;  and  W.  M.  Morley's  Donkey 
John  of  Toy  Valley  . 

Miss  Manning,  Cedar  Rapids,  evalu- 
ated five  recent  stories  for  children  be- 
tween 10  and  12  years  of  age :  Capt.  P.  B. 
Malone's,  Winning  his  way  to  West 
Point:  John  Masefield's,  Martin  Hyde; 
E     Elliot's,    Patricia;    A.    C.    Haines', 


Cock-a-doodle  Hill ;  and  The  Luck  of  the 
Dudley  Grahams. 

Miss  Lyman  spoke  on — "Is  the  use  of 
mediocre  books  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
better  reading  justified  and  can  libraries 
aflford  the  experiment  ?"  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  begin  with  real  art  even  in  simple 
form  and  educate  by  association  with 
greatness.  Commonplaceness  never  holds 
for  more  than  the  moment. 

Recent  reference  books  for  grade  use 
in  the  schools  were  discussed  informally 
by  several  librarians.  M.  G.  Wyer 
recommended  Iton's  Cyclopedia  as  the 
very  best  for  young  people.  Redway's 
Geographical  readers  gotten  out  by  Scrib- 
ners  and  Winslow's  Geographical  read- 
ers published  by  Heath  were  recom- 
mended. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  program 
opening  with  reports  of  the  chairman 
of  the  district  meetings.  The  general 
theme  of  the  afternoon  was  Township 
library  extension.  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden, 
superintendent  of  Department  of  agri- 
cultural extension,  Iowa  State  college, 
was  the  first  speaker  and  his  address  was 
full  of  information  and  inspiration.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  library  campaign  in 
mral  communities  and  the  Extension  de- 
partment of  the  Iowa  State  college  is  wil- 
ling to  take  a  hand  in  this  work. 

Mrs  Alfred  Loranz  of  Clarinda  told 
of  what  had  been  accomplished  there  in 
extending  the  library  in  adjacent  town- 
ships and  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of 
the  state  law  so  that  the  tax  can  be 
levied  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

Miss  Milligan  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Tipton  li- 
brary. All  schools  in  the  township  have 
been  visited  and  branches  established  in 
14.  A  library  booth  at  the  county  fair 
did  much  towards  arousing  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  in  getting  books  into  their 
homes.  James  I.  Wyer  told  of  the  work 
in  this  direction  in  New  York  state  where 
the  county  is  used  as  the  unit  instead  of 
the  township. 

Following  the  afternoon  session  a  de- 
lightful automobile  ride  was  given  the 
members  of  the  association  through  the 
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courtesy  of  Mason  City  Commercial 
club. 

The  reception  of  the  Mason  city  li- 
brary board  to  the  association  was  held 
in  the  Elks*  hall  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  very  pleasant  social  side  of  the  occa- 
sion was  added  to  by  music  and  recita- 
tions by  local  talent.  Refreshments  were 
served. 

In  order  to  allow  the  members  of  the 
association  to  leave  on  the  afternoon 
trains  the  Thursday  morning  and  after- 
noon programs  were  combined.  After 
the  business  session  the  election  of  officers 
was  held  resulting  as  follows : 

President — Grace  D.  Rose,  Davenport 
public  library ;  first  vice-president — Helen 
M.  Lee,  State  library,  Des  Moines; 
second  vice-president — Addie  S.  Parton, 
trustee.  Mason  City  public  library ;  secre- 
tary— L.  L.  Dickerson,  Grinnell  college, 
Grinnell;  treasurer — N.  R.  Parvin,  Ma- 
sonic library,  Cedar  Rapids;  registrar — 
Sarah  Palmer,  Red  Oak  public  library; 
Honorary  president — W.  P.  Payne,  trus- 
tee, Nevada  public  library.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  in  regard  to  affiliation  of 
state  associations  with  A.  L.  A. 

In  a  paper  on  Our  Opportunities  to 
interest  young  people  in  better  things — 
Dr  Cora  Williams  Choate,  trustee  of  the 
Marshalltown  public  library,  gave  a  most 
interesting  review  of  the  work  being  done 
in  their  library.  Tlie  use  of  moving  pic- 
ture machines  in  public  libraries  was  em- 
phasized. The  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  works 
in  conjunction  with  the  library  in  Mar- 
shalltown in  arranging  for  stereopticon 
lectures  in  the  lecture  room.  The  library 
is  the  headquarters  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  High  School  debating  society. 
An  experiment  of  circulating  games  on 
certain  days  has  met  with  success.  A  Sat- 
urday afternoon  club  for  girls  has  rec- 
ently organized  and  the  time  spent  in 
reading  aloud,  travel  talks,  and  work 
with  the  hands. 

This  very  suggestive  paper  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  talk  on  Interesting  children 
in  the  civic  improvement  by  Miss  Nason 
of  Ft.  Dodge.  Her  experiment  was  tried 
in   the    Iron    Mountain    (Michigan)    li- 


brary. The  children  were  given  seeds  in 
return  for  work  done  in  clearing  up  al- 
leys and  vacant  lots.  The  Junior  Civic 
league  was  a  result. 

Miss  Bradley,  a  graduate  of  the  Wis- 
consin school  of  Agriculture,  explained  a 
chart  showing  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done  in  landscape  gardening  on  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  Marshalltown 
public  library. 

Miss  Wharton,  of  Burlington,  gave  a 
most  interesting  talk  on  'The  library  and 
the  foreign  atizen."  With  the  increase 
in  manufacturing  in  Iowa  this  subject  is 
one  that  will  have  to  be  met  in  many  of 
our  libraries  and  Miss  Wharton  gave 
some  excellent  suggestions  for  the  work. 

Even  the  smallest  libraries  are  now 
working  with  the  schools  in  the  eflFort 
to  get  the  best  books  to  the  children  and 
to  cultivate  the  reading  habit  in  the  boys 
and  girls.  Miss  Tarr,  of  Qinton,,  gave 
a  very  helpful  talk  on  this  subject. 

The  meeting  came  to  a  close  after  an 
address  by  Miss  Tyler,  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  library  commission  on  'The  effect 
of  commission  plan  of  government  on 
public  libraries."  As  the  law  now  stands 
there  is  no  need  of  more  attention  being 
given  to  the  control  of  educational  agen- 
cies. Different  interpretations  have  been 
put  on  the  part  of  the  law  that  relates 
to  the  appointment  of  library  trustees 
and  due  consideration  should  be  given 
to  this  question  by  the  libraries  in  those 
cities  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
commission  plan  of  government  being 
adopted. 

Lillian  B.  Arnold,  Secretary. 

Maine — The  seventeenth  meeting  of 
the  Maine  library  association  was 
held  Sept.  15,  191 1,  at  Bowdoin  col- 
lege library.  President  Hartshorn  in 
the  chair.  Nearly  50  were  present  dur- 
ing the  two  sessions  held  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  were  read  and  accepted.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of 
$79.40.  It  was  voted  that  the  next 
meeting    should    be    primarily    of    the 
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round   table   type   with   not   more  than 
two  prepared  papers  or  addresses. 

Among  the  questions  discussed  were 
the  following: 

Periodical  indexes. 

Work  with  women's  clubs. 

Increasing  the  circulation  of  non- 
fiction. 

A  central  exchange  for  superfluous 
books. 

Collating  and  plating  books. 

Teaching  the  users  of  the  library 
how  to  use  it  to  advantage. 

At  noon  all  the  visiting  librarians 
had  dinner  at  the  Eagle  hotel  as 
guests  of  the  college  library. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Prof.  William  H.  Harts- 
horn, Litt.  D.,  Bates  college;  vice- 
presidents,  J.  H.  Winchester,  Corinna 
public  library,  Mary  H.  Caswell,  Wat- 
erville  public  library;  secretary,  Ger- 
ald G.  Wilder,  Bowdoin  college  li- 
brary ;  treasurer,  Alice  C.  Furbish,  Port- 
land public  library. 

Gerald  G.  "Wilder,  Secy. 

Massachusetts  ^The  Southern  Wor- 
cester library  club  held  its  twelfth 
meeting  Oct.  10,  191 1,  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Bancroft,  chairman  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Hopedale  library,  and  member 
of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts library  commission.  Mr.  Bel- 
den,  state  librarian,  and  head  of  the 
Library  commission  of  Massachusetts, 
gave  a  valuable  description  of  the 
growth  and  usefulness  of  the  commis- 
sion As  the  meeting  was  especially 
designed  for  trustees,  Mr.  Belden  gave 
them  a  clear  account  of  their  duties  and 
privileges. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Miss  H.  B. 
Sornborger,  president ;  Beatrice  Put- 
nam, first  vice-president;  Julia  Dar- 
ling, second  vice-president ;  Miss  L.  E. 
Day,  secretary. 

Minnesota — The  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  St  Alban's  Beach, 
Minnetonka,  September  2022,  with  an 
attendance  of  98,  including  librarians, 


assistants,  members  of  library  commis- 
sions and  trustees. 

At  the  first  session  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Mrs  Helen  G.  McCaine. 
president  of  the  M.  L.  A.,  introduced 
the  speakers  of  the  evening.  Miss 
Countryman  gave  the  address  of  wel- 
come, followed  by  the  address  of  Mr 
Utley,  secretary  of  the  American 
library  association,  on  the  subject  of 
"Reaching  the  people." 

Mr  Utley  said  he  was  a  believer  in 
conventions  because  they  kept  the 
members  of  an  association  in  touch 
with  what  was  being  done  along  their 
line  of  work.  He  emphasized  the  need 
of  making  it  easy  for  people  to  get  the 
books  they  wanted  and  not  subject 
them  to  too  much  red  tape.  He  sug- 
gested that  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
be  taught  how  to  use  the  library  tools 
and  to  accompany  their  pupils  to  the 
library  and  show  them  how  to  use  the 
reference  books,  indices  and  card  cata- 
log. Librarians  were  urged  to  attend 
teachers'  meetings  and  to  labor,  not 
with  the  children  less,  but  teachers 
more. 

The  librarian  should  know  person- 
ally the  needs  of  her  clientele  and  en- 
deavor to  have  the  books  ready  for 
them  when  wanted.  Send  good  litera- 
ture to  the  farmers  through  traveling 
libraries  when  you  cannot  reach  them 
through  the  town  library.  It  is  not 
good  business  to  charge  a  fee.  Use 
every  effort  to  induce  people  to  come 
to  the  library  and  enlist  the  merchants 
and  other  business  men  of  the  town 
to  help  along  this  line  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  books  on  subjects  they  are 
known  to  be  interested  in,  and  to 
timely  books  on  any  current  topic  of 
discussion  that  are  known  to  be  on 
the  shelves  of  the  local  library. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent  informally  getting  acquainted. 
Book  selection 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  round 
table  discussion  on  "Book  selection" 
was  conducted  by  Lutie  E.  Stearns, 
of  the  Wisconsin  free  library  commis- 
sion.    In  her  talk.  Miss  Stearns  first 
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took  up  the  subject  as  to  the  one  li- 
brary that  made  the  selection.  She 
stated  that  in  many  cases  the  book 
committee  of  library  boards  took  full 
charge  of  the  matter,  the  librarian 
knowing  nothing  about  the  selection 
until  the  books  were  received  from  the 
booksellers.  Miss  Stearns  insisted  that 
no  one  should  be  employed  as  a  li- 
brarian who  was  not  competent  to  se- 
lect the  books,  as  the  librarian  should 
be  the  one  best  qualified  to  know  t\ie 
needs  of  her  community  from  her 
everyday  experience  with  the  readers. 

Untrustworthy  book  reviews  were 
next  dwelt  upon,  it  being  shown  that 
nearly  every  publishing  firm  had  some 
avenue  through  which  it  advertised 
its  books.  Librarians  should  guard 
against  reviews  published  in  periodi- 
cals owned  by  publishers,  and,  also, 
against  much  of  the  modern  advertis- 
ing of  books.  The  Nation,  the  Dial 
and  the  New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review  are  a  few  of  the  reviews  that 
are  independent  of  publishers.  The 
A.  L.  A.  book-list  is  the  safest  guide 
in  existence  today.  She  named  the 
A.  L.  A.  catalog,  the  "New  York  State 
Library  Best  Books  of  the  Year,"  the 
Publisher's  Weekly  or  the  Cumulative 
Book  Index  and  Book  Review  Digest 
as  other  valuable  helps. 

"The  selection  of  fiction  is  the  greatest 
problem,  especially  with  such  authors 
as  Robert  W.  Chambers,  who  alter- 
nates wholesome  Revolutionary  war 
stories  and  daringly  suggestive  studies 
in  sensualism.  The  solution  lies  in 
buying  only  that  which  you  can  read 
yourself,  or  from  reviews  upon  which 
you  can  absolutely  depend. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  the 
unused  book.  In  most  libraries  there 
are  many  books  that  are  not  read  at 
all.  Librarians  often  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  building  up  certain 
classes  irrespective  of  the  public  de- 
mand. When  a  library  is  started,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  best  of  the  popular 
things  in  each  class,  but  why,  when  the 
prevailing  taste  is  found  to  nin  pretty 
largely    to    certain    classes,    and    the 


original  purchases  in  some  other  classes 
do  not  circulate  to  any  extent,  why, 
with  a  small  book  fund,  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary  to  insist  on  including 
works  in  the  unused  classes?  And  this 
brings  up  the  question  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  book  fund  among  the 
various  classes.  We  recently  heard  it 
argued  that  the  librarian  should  deter- 
mine in  advance  of  each  purchase  just 
how  much  she  should  spend  for  each 
class. 

Now,  it  might  be  that  not  a  book  of 
science,  for  example,  would  be  pub- 
lished in  a  six-month  that  would  be 
worth  the  buying.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  such  a  plan,  religiously  carried 
out,  would  be  the  purchase  of  books 
we  would  not  want,  and  would  lead  to 
the  purchase  of  mediocre  material. 
Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  small 
library  should  never  buy  any  books 
costing  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  library  with 
a  limited  book  fund  should  buy  many 
expensive  volumes,  but  books  of  value, 
that  supply  a  real  need,  should  be 
purchased.  All  subscription  books 
should  be  avoided.  By  waiting,  they 
can  usually  be  picked  up  for  one-half 
the  original  cost.  Sets  and  series 
should  be  avoided  in  the  small  library."' 
Children's  books 

Flora  F.  Carr,  of  the  Mankato  pub- 
lic library,  in  speaking  on  the  topic, 
"Per  cent  of  children's  books  to  buy," 
said  that  in  many  libraries  books  are 
purchased  for  the  children's  depart- 
ment when  the  librarian  feels  that 
books  are  needed  or  when  the  demand 
comes.  But  regular  and  systematic 
buying  makes  far  steadier  growth,  and 
selections  are  apt  to  be  made  with  more 
care.  It  may  be  impossible  for  the 
average  library  to  decide  upon  a  certain 
per  cent  of  the  book  fund  to  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  children's  books 
and^  to  hold  always  to  the  amount. 
One-third  or  one-fourth  is  the  usual  per 
cenf  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The 
condition  that  the  children's  work  is 
in  *vill  help  to  determine  this  per  cent 
for  the  individual  library.    The  amount 
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to  be  spent  should  include  the  buying 
of  new  titles,  replacements  and  added 
copies.  Keeping  up  the  replacements 
and  buying  additional  copies  of  books 
worth  while  are  just  as  important  as 
the  placing  of  new  titles  on  the  shelves. 
The  Ginn  and  Heath  editions,  Grosset 
&  Dunlap  and  some  others  were  rec- 
ommended for  circulation  from  this  de- 
partment, and  copies  of  beautifully 
illustrated  and  more  expensive  edi- 
tions be  purchased  for  table  use  and 
reference. 

Miss  Wilson,  supervisor  of  school 
libraries,  in  speaking  on  "Correlation 
with  the  school  library,"  said  there  cer- 
tainly was  need  of  more  correlation. 
In  many  instances  there  is  duplication 
of  expensive  sets  when  one  would 
serve  the  community.  The  school  and 
public  libraries  serve  the  same  com- 
munity and  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
school  library  shelved  at  the  public  li- 
brary and  circulated  as  a  part  of  it. 
This  would  largely  reduce  the  duplica- 
tion and  facilitate  the  circulation 
among  pupils. 

Lilly  Borreson,  librarian  of  Two 
Harbors  public  library,  discussed  the 
topic,  "Foreign  books."  She  firmly  be- 
lieves that,  in  communities  where  there 
are  many  foreigners,  the  library  should 
provide  books  for  them  in  their  native 
language.  The  children  soon  learn  the 
English  and  do  not  care  for  the  foreign 
books,  but  adults  are  in  need  of  books 
in  their  native  tongue  for  recreational 
reading.  Modern  literature  does  not 
appeal  to  the  emigrant.  They  prefer 
translations  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Eliot 
and  Dumas.  The  Scandinavians,  Ger- 
mans, Finns  and  Yiddish  emigrants  are 
among  those  who  request  books  in  their 
own  language. 

"Book  ordering"  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Earhart,  librarian  of  the  Duluth 
public  library,  who  said  to  order  from 
the  dealer  where  you  could  get  the  best 
price,  the  cheapest  transportation  and 
the  quickest  service.  Miss  Earhart  ad- 
vocated the  ordering  of  books  often,  at 
least  once  a  month,  even  in  small  li- 
braries.   People  want  books  at  the  time 


their  interest  is  aroused.  It  is  worth 
while  to  buy  a  new  book  if  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  it.  Otherwise,  give  it 
the  test  of  time,  and  obtain  it  later 
through  remainder  catalogs,  etc. 

Rental  collections  came  up  at  this 
time  for  a  brief  discussion.  In  some  li- 
braries it  has  proved  a  successful 
means  of  providing  all  the  new  fiction 
required.  The  money  from  this  rental 
is  used  to  buy  more  books  for  the  col- 
lec:ion.  The  standard  of  the  library 
shpuld  not  be  lowered  by  putting 
questionable  books  in  this  collection. 

The  trustees'  round  table  was  con- 
ducted by  R.  C.  Pickering,  of  Virginia, 
Minn.  The  opening  topic  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  better  financial  support. 
Mr  Pickering  said  that  in  their  li- 
brary they  had  no  trouble  in  securing 
all  the  funds  needed  for  use  by  the 
library  board — but  he  understood  that 
conditions  were  not  so  favorable  in 
many  of  the  small  libraries  of  the  state. 
He  believed  the  library  fund  should 
increase  with  other  improvements  of 
the  city.  In  many  instances  the  per 
cent  of  taxation  was  not  large  enough. 
The  library,  in  order  to  enlarge  its  use- 
fulness, should  have  more  funds  at  its 
disposal.  The  cost  of  service  and  ad- 
ministration took  the  larger  part  of  the 
fund  and  little  was  left  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

Budgets 

It  was  the  opinion  that  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  should  be  available  for  the 
book  fund.  Trained  librarians  should 
be  paid  as  well  as  grade  teachers  in  the 
small  cities  and  be  entitled  to  a  vaca- 
tion on  full  pay  at  least  once  a  year. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  business-like 
budget  be  prepared  by  the  financial 
committee  of  the  library  board,  show- 
ing what  was  needed  for  books,  sal- 
aries, improvements  and  other  necessi- 
ties, and  presented  to  the  council  each 
year.  Several  librarians  reported  that 
their  boards  had  received  larger  appro- 
priations when  the  council  was  ap- 
proached in  this  way. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  several  pres- 
ent  that  few  library  board  members 
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knew  much  about  the  administration 
of  a  library  or  the  work  done  by  a  li- 
brarian, and  if  they  would  inform 
themselves  on  the  matter  they  might 
be  more  willing  to  pay  better  salaries, 
furnish  substitutes  occasionally,  and 
grant  vacations. 

Thursday  afternoon,  the  members  of 
the  association  were  given  a  trip  across 
the  lakes,  the  guests  of  the  Twin  City 
library  club.  The  day  was  perfect  and 
the  autumn  foliage  at  its  best.  A  din- 
ner served  in  the  St  Alban's  Beach 
hotel  concluded  the  day's  program. 
Miss  Martin,  of  Minneapolis  public  li- 
brary, acted  as  toast-mistress.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  evening  was  given  by 
President  George  E.  Vincent  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  on  "The 
social  memory."  C.  G.  Schulz,  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  re- 
sponded to  the  toast,  "The  library  and 
education,"  followed  by  Miss  Stearns 
on  "The  library  and  country  life."  Miss 
Kellogg,  of  Neighborhood  House,  St 
Paul,  gave  a  talk  on  "The  library  and 
the  little  citizens." 

The  Story  Hour 

On  Friday  morning,  Miss  Fernald, 
of  Rochester  public  library,  conducted 
the  Story  Hour  symposium.  Miss  Fer- 
nald stated  that  upon  inquiry  she  had 
learned  that  only  12  libraries  out  of 
the  78  in  the  state  were  now  conduct- 
ing story  hours.  Some  few  others  had 
tried  it,  but,  for  various  reasons,  had 
discontinued. 

The  aim  of  the  story  hour  is  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  good  literature,  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  children  books 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  read, 
and  to  train  the  ethical  side  of  the  chil- 
dren's nature.  The  good  telling  of 
stories  appeals  to  the  emotions,  giving 
impulse  toward  virtue,  honor  and  cour- 
tesy, making  for  the  enlargement  of  nar- 
row lives  by  bringing  joy  and  beauty  to 
the  individual. 

The  children's  librarian  seems  best 
adapted  for  the  work,  which  should  be 
conducted  at  regular  periods  and  after 
a  systematic  plan.  Nearly  all  the  li- 
brarians who  have  tried  the  story  hour 


think  the  results  justify  the  effort  in- 
volved. It  brings  new  patrons  to  the 
library,  teaches  concentration,  deepens 
impressions,  strengthens  memory,  cul- 
tivates the  imagination  and  generally 
elevates  the  taste  of  the  reader.  If  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  would 
follow  a  course  of  storv  hour  literature 
instead  of  reading  fiction  to  their  pupils 
at  odd  times,  they  could  greatly  aid  the 
librarian  in  leadine  the  children  to 
better  things. 

The  use  of  pictures 

Miss  Todd,  of  the  art  department, 
Minneapolis  public  library,  gave  a  talk 
on  "Use  of  pictures  in  libraries."  Miss 
Todd  said  she  believed  in  teaching  peo- 
ple to  look  for  beauty,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  current  magazines  as  a 
source  of  many  beautiful  pictures.  Dis- 
carded magazines  could  be  utilized  for 
making  collections  to  be  used  in  li- 
braries. The  cost  in  time  and  work 
in  the  cutting  of  these  pictures  for 
mounting  and  circulation  being  the 
largest  item  of  expense.  These  collec- 
tions to  be  used  by  the  public  school 
teachers  for  special  days,  study  of  his- 
tory and  geography,  literature  or  any 
phase  of  their  work.  A  great  deal  of 
material  may  be  found  along  all  these 
lines,  as  well  as  pictures  of  distinctly 
art  topics.  The  club  women  will  also 
be  glad  to  have  access  to  such  collec- 
tions, and  any  other  study  clubs  of  a 
community.  The  Perry  and  the  Brown 
pictures  can  also  be  used  in  this  col- 
lection, together  with  many  inex- 
pensive colored  prints.  Trade  catalogs 
and  railroad  folders  afford  another 
source  of  supply  and  can  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

Picture  post  cards  form  another  de- 
lightful addition  to  the  picture  collec- 
tion and,  when  mounted,  are  effective 
for  exhibition. 

The  mounting  and  storing  of  the  pic- 
tures are  next  considered.  Manila 
board  is  good  for  the  children's  collec- 
tion and  the  8-ply  Melton  board,  in 
brown  and  gray,  for  the  art  pictures 
and  colored  prints.  A  mount  that  is 
too  heavy  and  shows  soil  easily  should 
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be  avoided.  Two  good  sizes  for  the 
n^ounts  are  8  x  10  and  11  x  14,  which 
can  be  cut  from  the  gray  and  brown 
sheets  without  any  waste. 

The  mounted  pictures  are  best  cared 
for  in  cases,  while  the  unmounted 
prints  may  be  kept  in  folders  or  Manila 
envelopes.  A  simple  classification  is 
desirable.  Put  the  class  number  in 
one  corner,  front  or  back,  and  arrange 
by  it.  Mr  Dana  says  no  arrangement 
is  so  good  as  an  alphabetical  one  by 
subjects  with  guide  cards  for  each  sub- 
ject, the  pictures  standing  on  ends,  like 
cards  in  a  catalog.  Mr  Dana's  pam- 
phlet gives  an  excellent  list  of  subject 
headings  and  can  be  had  from  the  Wil- 
son Publishing  Company  for  35  cents. 
Miss  Todd  illustrated  her  talk  with 
beautiful  examples  of  the  pictures  from 
her  collection. 

A  short  business  session  followed, 
and  the  resolutions  calling  for  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  M.  L.  A.  with  the  A.  L.  A. 
were  read  and  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  following  officers: 
President,  Margaret  Palmer,  Hibbing; 
vice-president,  Frances  Earhart,  Du- 
luth;  secretary-treasurer,  Arabel  Mar- 
tin, Minneapolis;  executive  committee, 
Miriam  Carey,  St.  Paul,  and  Mrs  Alice 
Lamb,  Litchfield. 

Elizabeth  Conner,  Secy.-Treas. 

Coming   meetings 
Alabama 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ala- 
bama library  association  will  be  held  at 
Tuscaloosa  at  the  State  university,  No- 
vember 21-23. 

Colorado 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado 
library  association  will  be  held  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  Denver  public  library 
Monday,  November  2^,  at  g  a.  m.  An 
interesting  program  has  been  prepared. 

North  Carolina 
A  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  li- 
brary association  will  be  held  in  Dur- 
ham, Nov.  22-23. 


Library  Schools 

Library  training  school 

Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta 

The  Library  training  school  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta  opened  on 
Sept.  25,  191 1,  for  its  seventh  session 
with  10  students. 

The  enrollment  of  the  class  includes 
three  from  Alabama,  six  from  Georgia 
and  I  from  North  Carolina. 

The  practice  work  extended  from  Sept. 
25-30.  The  regular  schedule  of  the 
school  was  taken  up  Oct.  2. 

Delia  P.  Sneed, 
Principal. 
Drexei   institute 

The  members  of  the  Drexei  institute 
library  class  of  1911-12  registered  on 
Friday,  September  29,  as  follows : 

Conecticut  i,  Delaware  i,  Maryland  i, 
Ohio  I,  Pennsylvania  6,  New  Jersey  2, 
Oregon  i,  Michigan  i,  Minnesota  i. 
Schools  represented:  Swarthmore,  Wel- 
lesley.  University  of  California,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Ohio  State  University. 

The  class  held  a  class  meeting  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  and  elected  Margaret  Farr,  presi- 
dent, and  Elizabeth  J.  Amory  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Three  story  hour  courses  are  to  be  con- 
ducted in  various  settlements  of  the  city 
by  the  students  under  the  direction  of 
the  school.  Helen  G.  Betterly,  of  the 
Osterhout  free  library  will  give  the  first 
of  the  lectures  by  visiting  librarians  on 
October  26,  her  subject  being  "Story- 
telling." 

Graduate  notes 

The  appointments  and  changes  of  po- 
sitions of  graduates  during  the  summer 
are  as  follows: 

Frances  Hobart,  '04,  librarian,  Bixby 
Memorial  free  library,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Sarah  Bogle,  '04,  director  of  the  Carne- 
gie training  school  for  children's  libra- 
rians, Pittsbui^h. 

Miriam  Wharton,  '02,  librarian  of  the 
Burlington,  Ta.,  public  library. 

Ella  S.  Hitchcock,  '07,  Department  of 
municipal  legislative  reference  library, 
Baltimore. 
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Louise  P.  Heims,  'ii,  librarian  Wake 
Forest  collie  library,  Wake  Forest, 
N.  C. 

Helen  A.  Ganser,  'ii,  librarian  First 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  school,  Mil- 
lersville,  Pa. 

Margaret  McMichael,  'ii,  assistant. 
State  college  library,  State  college,  Pa. 

Elsie  Buckingham  and  Mildred  Subers, 
'ii,  catalogers,  Johns  Hopkins  library. 

Isabel  DuBois,  'ii,  librarian,  Bluffton, 
Ind. 

Marguerite  Connelly,  'ii,  assistant,  ref- 
erence department,  Free  library,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gladys  Love,  'ii,  assistant,  Re)molds 
library,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ida  Sloan,  assistant  librarian,  Sewick- 
ley  public  library,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Margaret  Whiteman,  'ii,  will  assist 
in  the  organizing  work  in  the  new  Potts- 
ville  free  public  library,  under  Miss  Sa- 
bin,  Drexel,  '04. 

Ida  Wolf,  '10,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Ohio  state  university  library 
to  assist  in  recataloging  the  library  of 
the  Academy  of  the  New  Church,  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa. 

Katharine  Rogers,  '10,  assistant,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  free  public  library. 

Helen  Subers,  '03,  is  cataloging  and 
arranging  the  document  collection  of  the 
Superior,  Wis.,  public  library. 

Susan  K.  Becker,  '03,  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  reference  librarian  at  State  col- 
lege in  June,  and  was  married  September 
14,  to  John  Arden  Ferguson. 

Elisabeth  Eggbert,  '05,  cataloger  in 
the  Documents  office,  Washington,  was 
recently  awarded  a  prize  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Washington 
college  of  law  for  the  best  thesis  on  Legal 
ethics.  J.  R.  Donnelly,  Director. 

University   of   Miinols 

Work  began  on  September  20  with 
the  same  faculty  as  last  year.  The 
registration  shows  11  seniors,  22  jun- 
iors and  5  part  time  students.  The 
size  of  the  junior  class  is  particularly 
gratifying  as  this  is  the  first  class  under 
the  new  rule  requiring  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree for  entrance.    The  38  students  rep- 


resent the  following  states:  Illinois,  15  ; 
Wisconsin,  5 ;  Ohio,  3 ;  Colorado,  3 ; 
Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  2  each; 
Kansas,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, California,  and  Pennsylvania,  i 
each.  The  following  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  represented:  Illinois  univer- 
sity, 8;  Wisconsin  university,  5;  Colo- 
rado university,  3;  Chicago,  Brown, 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  2  each;  Nebraska  uni- 
versity, Iowa  university,  Depauw,  West- 
ern college  for  women,  Indiana  uni- 
versity, Wilmington  college,  Nebraska 
Wesleyan,  Vassar,  Missouri  Valley, 
Washington  State  college.  Mount  Holy- 
oke.  Temple  university,  Hanover,  Illi- 
nois Wesleyan,  Moore's  Hill,  William 
Smith  college,  i  each. 

During  the  summer  Miss  Price,  of  the 
faculty,  was  instructor  in  library  econ- 
omy in  the  summer  session  of  the  Wis- 
consin normal  school.  Lacrosse;  Miss 
Curtis  was  instructor  in  the  Indiana 
summer  library  school;  Miss  Simpson 
was  principal  instructor  in  the  Illinois 
summer  library  school;  and  Mr  Wilson 
worked  seven  weeks  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  pub- 
lic library  in  order  to  obtain  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  that 
library. 

Alumni  notes 

Mary  E.  GoflF,  B.  L.  S.  191 1,  has  been 
appointed  cataloger  and  classifier  in  the 
University  of  Texas  library,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Opha  Pletcher,  1910-11,  has  been  made 
librarian  of  Rochester  (Ind.)  public 
library. 

Mrs  Bertha  S.  Baird,  B.  L.  S.  191 1, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Ma- 
son City  (la.)  public  library  to  succeed 
Meda  Holman,  B.  L.  S.  191 1,  who  has 
been  compelled,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
to  resign  her  position. 

Margaret  Herdman,  1909-10,  has  re- 
signed her  position  at  the  Illinois  state 
normal  university  to  become  general  as- 
sistant at  the  University  of  Illinois  li- 
brary. 

Reba  Davis,  B.  L.  S.  191 1,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  circulation  de- 
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partment  of  the  Evanston  (111.)  public 
library. 

Jessie  L.  Arms,  B.  L.  S.  191 1,  has  been 
appointed  cataloger  in  the  university  of 
Iowa  library. 

Elizabeth  Davis,  1910-11,  had  a  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Oak  Park 
(111.)  public  library  during  the  summer 
and  is  now  assistant  at  the  State  Normal 
university  library,  Normal,  111. 

New  York  public   library 

Entrance  examinations  were  given 
September  8,  sixty-seven  persons  taking 
them  at  the  library  and  13  at  other  places. 
Several  applicants  had  been  previously 
admitted  on  satisfactory  college  records. 
The  examinations,  which  covered  the 
usual  subjects  of  history,  literature,  cur- 
rent events,  French,  German,  and  general 
information,  resulted  in  the  admission  of 
37  candidates,  several  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  library  staff,  applying  for 
full  or  partial  courses.  In  addition,  17 
applicants  for  grade  D  of  the  library 
service  passed  with  or  without  con- 
ditions and  began  their  period  of  proba- 
tion October  2,  the  day  the  school  opened. 

The  applicants  for  the  D  grade  were 
nearly  all  High  School  graduates  or  pro- 
vided with  an  equivalent  preparation,  and 
represented  chiefly  the  greater  city, — 
with  one  each  from  Yonkers,  Claverack, 
Woodmere,  L.  I.,  Wainscott,  L.  I.,  Ruth- 
erford and  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Reading,  Pa., 
and  Qiicago. 

The  majority  of  these  probationers  are 
not  yet  20  years  of  age.  During  proba- 
tion and  the  probable  service  in  grade  D 
they  will  follow  a  course  of  reading 
marked  out  by  the  school,  will  meet  mem- 
bers of  the  school  faculty  from  time  to 
time  for  consultation  with  regard  to  their 
work,  and  will  work  off  steadily  any  con- 
ditions they  may  have  incurred  in  the 
entrance  examinations.  Each  will  be  as- 
signed to  four  branches  for  one  month 
each,  and  reports  of  their  work  will  be 
sent  in  by  the  supervising  librarian. 
When,  as  grade  D  assistants,  they  reach 
the  requirai  age  and  are  otherwise  eli- 
gible, they  will  be  admitted  to  the  school, 
if  they  still  wish.     The  majority  of  the 


probationers  look  forward  to  entering  the 
school. 

Catherine  Tracey,  a  graduate  of  the 
historical  course  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
library  school,  and  now  in  the  department 
of  economics  of  the  public  library,  will 
give  the  instruction  in  technical  French 
in  the  first  term. 

After  registration  on  Oct.  2,  Dr  John 
S.  Billings,  director  of  the  library,  made 
some  welcoming  remarks,  and  during  the 
last  hour  of  the  session  the  school  listened 
to  an  address  by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  on 
"Books  and  reading."  On  Oct.  3,  Sec. 
George  B.  Utley  spoke  on  "The  Ameri- 
can library  association."  Later  in  the 
month  Dr  Billings  gavej  the  history  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  and  Mr 
Lydenberg  described  the  special  collec- 
tions of  the  library. 

One  afternoon  in  the  week,  from  three 
to  six,  will  be  devoted  to  practice  in  the 
central  building  and  branches,  and  al- 
though Saturday  is  a  whole  holiday  any 
student  who  so  elects  may  have  practice 
for  a  half  day.       Mary  W.  Plummer, 

Principal. 
New  York  state  ilbrary 

The  twenty-sixth  regular  session  of 
the  school  opened  Wednesday,  October 
4,  with  44  students  enrolled  in  the 
various  courses.  In  addition  several 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
state  library,  not  eligible  for  regular 
standing;  are  taking  partial  courses 
directly  bearing  on  their  work  in  the 
state  library.  There  are  11  men  in 
the  two  classes.  There  is  the  usual 
wide  range  of  residence,  five  students 
coming  from  New  England,  22  from 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  11  from 
the  Middle  West,  four  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  one  from  Norway  and  one  from 
Denmark. 

This  registration,  which  is  larger 
than  the  number  which  it  was  at  first 
thought  could  be  provided  for  this 
year,  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
removal  of  the  school  from  the  one 
room  allotted  to  it  in  the  State  normal 
college  last  spring  to  the  third  floor  of 
the  Guild  house  of  All  Saints'  Cathe- 
dral.    More    space    is    now    available 
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than  in  the  old  study  room  in  the  cap- 
itol  and  a  separate  class-room,  individ- 
ual tables,  shelf-room,  locker  space  and 
other  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  the  students  are  provided. 
The  administrative  offices  of  the  state 
library  are  only  a  few  minutes'  walk 
distant,  while  the  Guild  house  itself 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Educational 
extension  division  and  of  the  Book  se- 
lection section,  and  the  storehouse  for 
the  accessions  to  the  state  library.  The 
school  work  is  progressing  smoothly 
and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  suc- 
cessful year. 

One  change  in  the  curriculum  has 
been  made.  Owing  to  an  extended  ill- 
ness this  summer,  Miss  Jones  will  be 
unable  to  give  the  course  in  advanced 
cataloging  which  was  announced  in 
the  circular  of  information.  Miss 
Dame,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  other 
advanced  cataloging  course,  has  modi- 
fied her  original  plan  so  as  to  cover  in 
her  course  the  same  general  ground 
which  would  have  been  covered  by  the 
two  coordinate  courses.  Fortunately, 
Miss  Jones  has  resumed  her  work  as 
head  cataloger  of  the  state  library  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  large  part  of  the 
elective  practice  work  in  cataloging. 
F.  K.  Walter. 

Pratt   Institute 

The  school  opened  September  i8  with 
a  class  of  ^j.  The  first  two  weeks  of 
the  term  were  spent  in  practical  work  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  library, 
so  that  the  students  may  get  adjusted 
to  their  new  surroundings,  and  those  of 
them  who  have  had  no  previous  library 
experience  gain  at  least  a  general  idea 
of  what  library  work  means.  Fortu- 
nately, half  of  this  year's  class  have  al- 
ready had  some  library  work,  and  several 
of  the  students  have  held  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  whole  class  gains  from 
the  discussions  that  result  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  methods  of  the  different 
libraries  as  to  what  library  work  means. 

The  class  is  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing states:  California,  2;  Canada,  2; 
Colorado,  2 ;  Connecticut,  i ;  Illinois,  2 ; 


Indiana,  i ;  Iowa,  2 ;  Kansas,  i ;  Mary- 
land, I ;  Nebraska,  2 ;  New  York,  3 ;  New 
Jersey,  i ;  Oregon,  i ;  Pennsylvania,  3 ; 
Rhode  Island,  i ;  Washington,  2.  The 
following  colleges  are  represented :  Wil- 
son, Iowa  State,  University  of  Chicago, 
Elmira,  University  of  Washington,  Adel- 
phi,  Hiram,  University  of  Illinois,  Grove 
City,  University  of  Iowa. 

Graduates 

Elizabeth  King  ('08)  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant-indexer  to  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  New  York. 

Augusta  Jadwin  ('11)  accepted  a  po- 
sition on  the  staflF  of  the  Pratt  institute 
free  library  and  began  work  September 
25.  Josephine  A.  Rathbone, 

Vice-Director. 

Syracuse  university 

The  library  school  began  its  work 
September  19  with  an  enrollment  of  38 
students,  9  in  the  certificate  course,  27 
in  the  B.  L.  E.  course,  and  2  in  the 
B.  L.  S.  In  the  B.  L.  E.  course,  which 
consists  of  two  years  of  college  academic 
work  followed  by  two  years  of  technical 
library  work,  three  have  entered  the  jun- 
ior class  from  other  colleges.  The  en- 
trance examination  was  held  September 
18. 

The  technical  faculty  remains  im- 
changed.  It  consists  of  Director  Sibley, 
Margaret  A.  Emerson,  Caroline  Wan- 
dell,  Elizabeth  Smith,  Elizabeth  G. 
Thorne,  and  Edith  E.  Clarke. 
Alumni  notes 

Nina  B.  Ormsbee,  '05,  was  married 
Sept.  30,  191 1,  to  Fred  W.  Heredein, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Ollie  E.  Pillsbury,  '06,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Syracuse  university  li- 
brary to  become  librarian  of  a  branch 
of  the  Chicago  public  library. 

Carrie  E.  Potter,  '08,  formerly  an  as- 
sistant in  the  Syracuse  university  library, 
was  married  June  28,  191 1,  to  Frederick 
Sickles,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  Waliing,  '10,  is  substituting  in 
the  Syracuse  university  library. 

Mabel  Wheeiock,  '10,  has  left  the  New 
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York  public  library  for  the  position  of 
Library  Bureau  organizer  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Ethel  Ball,  B.  L.  E.,  Lillian  Bishop, 
and  Ruth  McDowell,  of  the  class  of  191 1, 
are  substituting  in  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

Nan  H.  Lang,  '11,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  assistant  in  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  public  library. 

Arloine  G.  Selden,  '11,  is  an  assistant 
in  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  public  library. 

Norma  M.  Van  Surdam,  '11,  has  gone 
to  El  Paso  (Texas)  public  library  as 
assistant  librarian. 

Mary  J.  Sibley,  Director. 

Western  Reserve  university 

The  eighth  year  of  the  school  was 
formally  opened  on  September  9  by 
President  Thwing,  with  a  full  enrollment 
of  students,  and  of  the  class  eight  have 
had  college  work.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  somewhat  changed  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Librarian  Strong,  of  Adel- 
bert  college  library,  will  carry  the  regular 
reference  course  excepting  the  lectures 
on  public  documents,  which  as  formerly 
will  be  given  by  Mr  Hirshberg,  reference 
librarian  of  the  Cleveland  public  library. 
Anna  G.  Hubbard,  order  librarian  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library  will  give  the  lec- 
tures in  trade  bibliography. 

The  students  are  enjoying  the  unusual 
privilege  of  listening  to  Professor  Root 
of  Oberlin  college,  who  has  begun  his 
course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
printed  book.  Miss  Whittlesey's  many 
friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  marked 
improvement  in  health. 

Alumni  notes 

Mildred  Parsons,  '07,  who  has  been 
spending  the  past  year  in  California,  has 
resumed  library  work,  and  has  received 
the  appointment  of  cataloger  and  assist- 
ant in  reference  work  at  the  A.  K.  Smiley 
public  library  at  Redlands,  California. 

Marian  Skeele,  '08,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Hazelwood  branch  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh,  resigning 
her  position  of  librarian  of  the  Me- 
chanic's library  of  Lancaster,  to  do  so. 

Myrtle  Sweetman,  '09,  formerly  gener- 


al assistant  in  the  Children's  department 
of  the  Cleveland  public  library,  is  now 
first  assistant  in  the  Miles  Park  branch. 

Hattie  Callow,  '10,  assistant  in  the 
circulating  department  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library,  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  sub-branches  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library. 

Recent  Appointments  of  the  Class  of  1911 

Mildred  Burke,  assistant  in  the  Wood- 
land branch  of  the  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary. 

Clare  Darby,  assistant  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  public  library. 
*  Rose  Eichenbaum,  assistant  in  the  Al- 
liance sub-branch  of  the  Cleveland  public 
library. 

Florence  Gifford,  assistant  in  the  cir- 
culating departmc^nt  of  the  Qeveland 
public  library. 

Grace  Haughton,  assistant  in  the  school 
department  of  the  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary. 

Igema  Mears,  assistant  in  the  Cleve- 
land public  library. 

Wisconsin 

The  sixth  year  of  the  Wisconsin  li- 
brary school  opened  September  27. 
Following  a  pleasant  custom,  the  class 
was  welcomed  by  a  gift  of  flowers  from 
the  president  and  a  letter  of  greeting 
from  the  secretary  of  the  outgoing 
class.  The  attendance  this  year  num- 
bers 34,  representing  14  states,  and 
divided  as  follows:  Wisconsin,  9; 
Michigan,  4;  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, 3  each;  Iowa,  Montana  and  Ne- 
braska, 2  each;  Indiana,  Idaho  South 
Dakota,  New  York,  New  Hampshire 
and  Kansas,  i  each.  Of  these,  seven 
are  taking  the  joint  course  arranged 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  two 
are  graduate  students  in  the  university 
doing  special  work  in  the  school. 

This  year  brings  a  change  in  the 
official  standing  of  the  library  school. 
Chapter  416,  of  the  Wisconsin  laws  of 
1909,  authorized  the  regents  of  the 
university  to  cooperate  with  the  Wis- 
consin free  library  commission  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  library  school  and 
to  aid  the  school  by  appropriation  out 
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of  the  funds  of  the  university.  The 
same  act  also  provided  that  the  name 
of  the  school  shall  hereafter  be  "the 
school  of  library  science  of  the  univer- 
sity." While  this  law  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  over  two  years,  the 
regents  were  for  some  time  unable  to 
cooperate  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
The  generosity  of  the  last  legislature 
in  granting  a  three-eighth  mill  tax 
fund  to  the  universitv  for  its  mainten- 
ance has  enabled  the  university  to  do 
what  it  previouslv  could  not  do.  The 
regents  of  the  university,  therefore,  at 
their  summer  session  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  which  will  materially 
assist  the  commission  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  library  school.  While  the 
library  school  becomes  in  this  manner 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, the  management  and  control 
will  remain  with  the  commission.  The 
commission  will  continue  to  select  the 
instructional  staff,  prescribe  the  course 
of  study,  and  to  regulate  the  admission 
of  students.  The  instructional  staff 
will  still  be  commission  workers  and 
will  still  spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  the 
field  assisting  the  libraries  of  the  state 
Nothing  but  good  can  result  from 
the  added  strength  thus  given  the 
institution. 

Alumni  notM 

Helen  D.  Carson,  '07,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Art  institute  library,  Chicago,  re- 
signing as  assistant  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Helen  Hutchinson,  '07,  who  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  Medical  school,  Washington 
university,  St  Louis,  has  been  appointed  to 
a  similar  position  with  the  American  Medical 
association,  Chicago. 

Myrtle  Sette,  '07,  resigned  her  temporary 
position  with  the  North  Dakota  library  com- 
mission in  September  to  accept  the  librarian- 
ship  of  one  of  the  Chicago  public  library 
branches.  Her  position  was  secured  through 
a  Civil  service  examination. 

Polly  Fenton,  '09,  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  cataloger  in  the  Milwaukee 
public  library,  resigning  a  similar  position 
in  the  Cincinnati  public  library. 

Grace  Lane,  '09,  resigned  her  position  in 
the  Minneapolis  public  library  October  i  to 
accept  a  position  as  head  cataloger  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

Grace  F.  Leonard,  N.  Y.,  B.  L.  S.. 
'95,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Joseph  L.  Harrison  as  librarian  of  the 
Providence  athenaeum. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  Bixby  me- 
morial free  library  building  at  Ver- 
gennes,  Vt.,  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremony  September  21.  The  children 
from  the  graded  schools  as  well  as  the 
boys  and  girls  from  the  State  indus- 
trial school  marched  with  a  band  on 
the  occasion. 

A.  K.  Loring,  the  first  one  in  Boston 
to  conduct  a  successful  circulating  li- 
brary, died  September  26,  at  the  Home 
for  Aged  Men,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
He  was  early  connected  with  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co., 
when  their  store  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  literary  lights  of  the  day.  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  Motley,  Emerson,  Low- 
ell, Wendell  Phillips  and  other  distin- 
guished writers  were  familiar  visitors. 
Mr.  Loring  was  the  publisher  of 
"Helen's  babies,"  and  some  of  the  early 
works  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  "I  turned 
away  a  fortune,"  was  his  comment  for 
many  years,  because  he  one  day  refused 
Miss  Alcott's  manuscript,  which  after- 
ward was  published  as  "Little  women." 

Plans  for  a  new  library  building  at 
Harvard  university  to  cost  $2,000,000 
and  providing  shelving  room  for  2400,- 
000  v.,  have  been  drawn  by  direction  of 
the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
According  to  the  plans  the  structure  will 
form  four  sides  of  a  square  with  consid- 
erable open  space  in  the  center,  with  pro- 
portions of  300  by  210  feet.  The  archi- 
tects making  the  report  have  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  immediate  need 
of  library  space  and  they  recommend  that 
the  library  may  be  built  in  sections  to 
form  finally  a  homogeneous  whole.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  a  gift 
of  at  least  $2,500,000  will  be  made  of 
which  $500,000  would  be  used  for  main- 
tenance. The  architects  are  C.  A.  Cool- 
idge,  Desire  Despradelle  and  Guy  Lowell. 
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The  Fletcher  memorial  library  of 
Ludlow,  Vt.,  Miss  F.  M.  Pierce,  li- 
brarian, helped  the  town  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
Ludlow's  charter  by  exhibiting  the  li- 
brary's collection  of  maps,  pictures, 
town  histories  and  Vermont  imprints. 
Many  articles  of  value  were  placed  in 
showcases,  enough  to  fill  two  reading 
rooms.  The  D.  A.  R.  and  Hibernian 
society  helped  to  rouse  interest  and  to 
explain  the  library  exhibit.  Type- 
written copies  of  the  stories  of  the 
pioneers,  as  given  by  the  present  old- 
est inhabitants  at  the  celebration,  have 
been  made  and  will  be  kept  on  ifile  in 
the  library  for  future  use.  The  ex- 
hibit has  made  the  library  fast  friends 
among  the  old  folks. 

Mrs  Evelyn  N.  Lane,  who  for  10 
years,  had  served  at  the  head  of  the 
loan  department  in  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  city  library,  died  August  30. 
She  was  educated  in  the  Springfield 
schools  and  taught  in  the  city  previous 
to  her  marriage.  A  large  part  of  her 
married  life  was  spent  in  the  south, 
where  she  had  leisure  to  indulge  her 
admirable  taste  for  books,  and  to  store 
richly  a  mind  that  was  singularly  re- 
tentive. After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band in  1898,  she  became  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Springfield  library, 
where  she  organized  the  children's  de- 
partment and  served  as  its  head  until 
igo2,  when  she  took  charge  of  the  loan 
department..  Her  cultivated  taste,  her 
firmness  and  tact,  her  executive  ability, 
and  above  all,  her  high  ideals,  com- 
bined to  make  her  conspicuously  fitted 
for  this  post. 

Besides  her  library  work  she  pre- 
pared the  index  to  the  Springfield 
Republican,  In  recommending  the  novels 
to  be  added  to  the  library,  she  pre- 
served a  high  standard;  and  for  the 
weekly  column  prepared  by  the  library 
for  the  Republican,  she  wrote  notes  in 
a  remarkably  crisp  and  epigrammatic 
style,  often  giving  the  gist  of  a  story 
in  three  lines.  She  put  the  best  of 
herself  into  her  work  with  unfailing 
loyalty.    She  will  be  greatly  missed  by 


the  public  whom  she  served,  and 
especially  by  her  associates  in  the  li- 
brary profession. 

Central  Atlantle 

Lillian  Evans,  Drexel,  '11,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporarily  in  the  Wilmington 
Institute  free  library. 

Elizabeth  Forrest,  111.  B.  L.  S.  '06,  has 
been  appointed  reference  assistant  in  the 
Pennsylvania  state  college. 

Margaret  M.  Lewis,  N.  Y.,  '12,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  catalog 
section  of  the  N.  Y.  state  library. 

Edith  Fulton,  Drexel,  '06,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Oak  Park  branch 
of  the  Free  library  of  Philadelphia, 

Mary  E.  Herr,  Drexel,  '10,  has  been 
appointed  as  first  assistant  in  the  96tli 
street  branch  of  the  New  York  public 
library. 

Bertha  T.  Randall,  111.  B.  L.  S.  '03,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  East  Lib- 
erty branch  of  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Emily  Glezen,  Drexel,  '05,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Niles,  Ohio,  to  accept  the  li- 
brarianship  of  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  B.  McKnight,  111.  B.  L.  S. 
,07,  has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian 
of  the  Joliett  (111),  high  school  to  accept 
a  similar  position  in  the  Barringer  high 
school,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ida  M.  Hemans,  N.  Y.,  1905-6,  has 
resigned  her  position  at  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Geneseo  (N.  Y.)  state 
normal  school  library. 

Charlotte  B.  Perkins,  Drexel,  '01,  re- 
signed her  position  with  the  Mercantile 
library  of  Philadelphia  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  librarian  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
branch  of  the  Free  library  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

An  exhibit  of  175  mounted  designs  pre- 
pared by  the  Inland  Printer  Techni- 
cal School  of  Chicago  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  Public  library  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  under  the  direction  of  the  Interna- 
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tional  Typographical  Union  October  i- 
14.  Mounts  were  so  arranged  as  to 
show  progress  made  by  the  school.  The 
exhibit  created  quite  an  interest. 

Elza  K.  Carnegie,  N.  Y.  state  library 
school,  1911-12,  has  been  appointed  to 
organize  and  take  charge  of  the  refer- 
ence department  at  the  Wylie  av. 
branch  of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
state  of  New  York  is  now  authorized  by 
law  to  take  such  measures,  make  such 
contracts  and  incur  such  expense  as  may 
be  necessary  to  re-establish  and  enlarge 
the  state  library,  a  while  ago  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  capitol.  For  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  $1,250,000  is  provisionally  named. 

Howard  L.  Hughes,  A.  B.,  Princeton, 
'II,  has  been  elected  librarian  of  the 
public  library  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  suc- 
ceed Adam  J.  Strohm.  Mr  Howard  has 
been  connected  with  the  public  library 
of  Trenton  in  one  capacity  or  another 
since  1902  and  for  some  time  has  been 
associate  reference  librarian  at  Princeton 
university. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Canastota  (N.  Y.)  public  library  ending 
June  30,  191 1,  shows  an  increased  inter- 
est in  all  departments  of  the  work,  and 
especially  in  the  reference  department. 
There  are  6906  v.  in  the  library,  with  a 
circulation  of  1572;  1130  registered  read- 
ers, with  250  new  applications  during  the 
year. 

The  library  board  have  extended  the 
territory  for  free  circulation  of  books 
to  the  towns  of  Lenox  and  Lincoln,  which 
will  give  the  farmers  library  privileges 
which  they  have  not  had  before. 

The  Detroit  library  board  has  unani- 
mously appointed  Adam  J.  Strohm  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  the  newly-created  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  the  librarian  of  the 
Detroit  public  library.  His  duties  will  be 
on  the  administrative  side  of  library 
work.  Detroit  library  is  expanding  rap- 
idly in  various  directions.  Five  Carnegie 
branch  buildings  are  now  in  progress  and 
plans  for  a  new  central  building  will  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  a  site  can  be  secured. 


These  matters  together  with  other  activi- 
ties of  the  library  put  a  large  load  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  librarian  and  caused  the 
board  to  decide  to  give  him  an  assistant. 
The  board  looked  over  the  field  very 
carefully  and  made  a  choice  among  a  con- 
siderable number  of  candidates. 

Adolph  L.  Peck,  librarian  of  the  GIov- 
ersville  (N.  Y.)  public  library  since  its 
foundation,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness  on  Oct.  9, 
1911. 

Mr  Peck  was  a  native  of  Austria  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1869.  He 
v/as  a  teacher  for  14  years  before  tak- 
ing up  library  work.  He  was  the  first 
librarian  of  the  library  at  Gloversville 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  li- 
brary which  was  at  that  time  a  subscrip- 
tion library  became  the  Free  public  li- 
brary at  Gloversville. 

He  was  a  man  that  was  universally 
liked  and  respected  by  his  fellow  workers 
and  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  development  of  the  library  as 
an  educational  factor  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  New 
York  state  library  association  in  1897 
and  1898  and  on  various  committees  of 
that  association.  He  was  a  welcome  lec- 
turer before  the  State  library  schools,  the 
Chautauqua  institute  and  other  library 
gatherings. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  James 
V.  Brown  library,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
notes  the  chief  work  in  the  establishment 
of  two  stations  in  outlying  districts  the 
collections  at  which  are  to  be  permanent 
and  additions  to  which  are  provided  for 
by  special  funds. 

Additions  during  year,  2760  v. ;  wom- 
outs,  etc.,  981  V. ;  on  hand,  20,464  v.  Cir- 
culation, 109,794  V.  (fiction  59  per  cent)  ; 
increase,  4620  v.;  circulation  per  capita. 
3.44;  attendance  at  lectures  and  exhibi- 
tions, 5184;  reading  and  reference,  23,- 
118.  Receipts,  $9948;  expenditures, 
$10,034  (books,  binding  and  magazines, 
$2557;  salaries,  $4933;  lectures,  $240: 
repairs,  etc.,  $205  ;  miscellaneous,  $2098) . 

The  library  is  supported  entirely  by  an 
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endowment  fund  supplemented  by  private 
contributions,  and  though  these  are  in- 
sufficient to  justify  it  either  circulating 
magazines  or  establishing  supplementary 
reading  collections  in  the  schools  its  cir- 
culation per  capita  is  3.44. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh,  for  1910,  records 
a  circulation  of  1,134,789  V.  Over  42,- 
900  V.  and  2701  pamphlets  were  added 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  library  at  the  close 
of  the  year  358,732  V.  and  23,917  pam- 
phlets. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the 
population  of  Pittsburgh  was  533,905- 
As  these  figures  of  population  include 
the  North  Side,  which  is  served  by  the 
Carnegie  free  library  of  Allegheny,  it 
is  only  fair  to  deduct  the  population 
of  those  wards.  This  makes  the  popu- 
lation of  Pittsburgh  served  by  this  li- 
brary, 401,622.  Upon  this  basis  the 
circulation   per  capita  is  2.8. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  was 
the  opening  of  the  Homewood  branch. 
The  branch  opened  for  circulation  on 
March  14,  with  about  10,000  books. 
About  2000  were  added  during  the 
year,  making  the  total  collection,  11,- 
622.  During  the  ten  and  a  half  months 
that  the  branch  was  open,  the  circula- 
tion was  141,601,  making  the  average 
circulation  for  each  book  between  12 

and  13  times. 

Central 

Rena  Richards  has  resigned  as  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  at  Clyde,  Ohio. 

Fanny  Snyder  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Peru, 
111. 

Thirteen  delivery  stations  were  added 
to  the  list  of  branch  reading  rooms  of 
the  Chicago  public  library. 

Kathreen  Holdridge,  N.  Y.,  '10,  has 
been  engaged  as  temporary  cataloger 
at   the  Iowa  state  college,  Ames,  la. 

Mrs  Mary  C.  Spencer,  who  for  more 
than  16  years  has  so  ably  conducted  State 
library  affairs  in  Michigan,  was  reap- 
pointed October  6. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public 
library  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  added 
to  the  Central  Council  of  the  social  agen- 
cies of  that  city. 

Marjorie  G.  Strong  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  school  has  taken  a  position  with 
the  Studebaker  Corporation  library,  at 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Charlotte  Gr^ory,  Drexel,  'n,  has 
been  appointed  as  a  cataloger  on  the 
temporary  cataloging  staff  of  the  New- 
berry library,  Chicago. 

Eleanor  E.  Hawkins,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Buffalo  public  library 
staff  for  15  years,  took  charge  of  the 
cataloging  department  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Kansas  City  October  i. 

O.  E.  Norman,  111.  '09-' 10,  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  John  Crerar 
library  to  become  librarian  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.  library,  Chi- 
cago. 

Grace  Kelley,  111.  B.  L.  S.  '03,  for 
five  years  librarian  of  the  Illinois  state 
laboratory  of  natural  history,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  cataloging  position  in 
the  John  Crerar  library  of  Chicago. 

Nelle  Wilson,  111.  B.  L.  S.  '10,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
Monticello  seminary  at  Godfrey,  111., 
to  become  assistant  librarian  of  the  West- 
ern Illinois  Normal  school  library  at 
Macomb,  111. 

Arthur  B.  Smith,  111.  B.  L.  S.  '02,  for 
nine  years  head  of  the  order  department 
of  the  University  of  California  library, 
has  resigned  that  position  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Kansas  state  agricultural 
college  at  Manhattan. 

Dr  D.  K.  Pearsons,  philanthropist  of 
Hinsdale,  111.,  who  has  distributed  a  large 
fortune  of  several  millions  in  benefici- 
aries, announces  his  last  gift  to  be  his 
residence  and  five  acres  of  ground  in 
Hinsdale,  valued  at  $35,000,  presented  to 
that  city  for  library  purposes.  It  is  given 
on  condition  that  it  be  maintained  as  a 
public  library,  art  gallery  and  park.  This 
gift  leaves  Dr  Pearsons'  practically  with- 
out means,  and  being  in  his  ninety-second 
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year,  with  failing  health,  he  expects  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the 
Hinsdale  sanitarium,  which  he  presented 
to  the  town  several  years  ago. 

John  B.  Kaiser,  assistant  state  librarian 
in  charge  of  the  legislative  reference  sec- 
tion of  the  Texas  state  library,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  the  Economic  depart- 
ment library  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Annabeile  Fraser,  librarian,  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  in 
addition  to  her  duties  as  librarian  of 
that  company,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  editor  of  the  '^National  Elec- 
tric Light  association  question  box," 
which  is  published  each  month  in  The 
N.  E.  L.  A.  Bulletin. 

Ethel  Robbins  and  Nellie  Fawcett  of 
the  Public  library  staff  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
to  attend  the  library  school  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  during  the  coming  year.  Ethelwyn 
Manning,  graduate  of  Smith  college  and 
of  the  Pittsburgh  training  school  for  Chil- 
dren's librarians,  and  Margery  Wilson 
are  to  be  in  the  library  this  winter. 

F.  M.  Crunden,  librarian  emeritus  of 
St  Louis  public  library,  and  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  L.  A.,  died  at  St  Luke's 
hospital  Oct.  28.  Mr  Crunden  had  been 
ill  for  five  years,  but  his  condition  had 
so  greatly  improved  in  the  last  few 
months  that  the  end  was  unexpected 
when  it  came.  He  was  engaged  in  dic- 
tating material  for  a  library  text-book 
when  he  was  stricken. 

A  beautiful  oil  painting,  "Natural  his- 
tory," by  Adam  Emory  Albright,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Public  library  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  Ralph  Van 
Vechten  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs 
C.  D.  Van  Vechten,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  free  public  library  of  that  city. 
The  picture  has  been  exhibited  in  many 
famous  gatherings  and  has  been  illus- 
trated in  several  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers and  art  magazines.  It  is  to  be  hung 
in  the  children's  room.    The  picture  por- 


trays a  fat  old  snapping  turtle  headed 
for  the  water,  arrested  in  his  course  by 
a  stick  in  the  hands  of  a  bare-footed 
boy  with  abbreviated  trousers,  torn  shirt 
and  comfortable  old  hat.  The  coloring 
is  very  beautiful. 

According  to  the  report  of  Libraian  W. 
F.  Yust  of  the  Louisville  public  library, 
652,840  books  were  issued  during  the  past 
year  through  the  public  library;  13,985 
books  were  added,  making  a  total  of  138,- 
667  V.  now  on  the  shelves.  About  45  per 
cent  of  all  books  circulated  were  drawn 
out  by  children.  There  are  now  six 
branch  libraries,  and  from  these  during 
the  year  251,742  v.  were  circulated,  a  gain 
of  II  per  cent  over  previous  year.  A 
reference  library  of  more  than  1000  v. 
has  been  established.  There  was  an  atr 
tendance  of  25,835  at  the  museum,  a  sub- 
stantial increase.  The  total  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  main  library  and  branches 
for  the  year  was  $64,990.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  library  staff  is  41. 

vftn 

Elizabeth  Wilson,  111.  B.  L.  S.  '07,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the 
State  Normal  school  library  at  Valley 
City,  N.  D. 

Harriet  Imhoff  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion at  the  Public  library  at  Fai^o,  N. 
D.,  and  announced  her  engagement  to 
Robert  A.  Campbell,  formerly  of  the 
California  state  library.  Amy  Bossum, 
of  the  Wisconsin  library  school,  for  some 
time  in  the  Superior  normal  school,  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Imhoff,  at  Fargo. 

Clarence  W.  Sumner,  formerly  cl 
Earlham  college  library,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  but  for  the  past  four  years  a 
member  pi  the  library  staff  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  State  university 
of  North  Dakota,  located  at  Grand 
Forks,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
September  15.  The  university  library 
is  the  largest  library  in  the  state,  con- 
tains about  40,000  v.,  and  is  housed  in  a 
pleasant  Carnegie  building. 
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Bertha  Kumli,  formerly  connected 
with  the  state  library  at  California,  has 
become  librarian  of  the  Kern  County 
library. 

Katharine  B.  Judson,  N.  Y.,  '04-5, 
has  been  engaged  as  assistant  in 
Northwestern  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Maud  Osborne,  111.  B.  L.  S.  191 1,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  reference 
department  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  pub- 
he  library. 

R.  A.  Campbell,  for  some  time  Legis- 
lative librarian  of  the  California  state 
library,  has  resigned  his  position  to  be- 
come secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  board 
of  public  affairs. 

The  directors  of  the  Public  library  as- 
sociation of  Portland,  Ore.,  have  ac- 
cepted an  offer  of  $400,000  for  the  pres- 
ent property  of  the  main  library.  The 
Association  will  purchase  an  entire  block 
and  arrange  at  once  to  have  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  for  a  new  build- 
ing. In  the  meantime,  it  has  taken  a 
lease  on  the  present  property  for  two 
years  on  a  basis  of  6  per  cent  interest. 

Canada 

The  announcement  of  the  opening 
of  the  Municipal  reference  branch  li- 
brary in  the  city  hall  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
is  expressed  by  Librarian  Locke  as 
follows : 

This  is  not  only  a  Municipal  reference 
library  which  will  be  a  clearing  house  for 
information  on  municipal  affairs,  but  it  is  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  open  to  all  citizens  as  a  down- 
town reference  library  for  business  men.  In 
it  will  be  found  general  reference  books — 
encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  hand  books,  trade 
directories,  consular  trade  reports,  etc.;  the 
reports  of  other  cities  of  this  country  and 
abroad;  the  latest  books  dealing  with  the 
development  of  municipal  government  and 
the  progress  of  all  sciences  necessary  to 
greater  efficiency  in  the  various  departments 
of  civic  effort;  periodicals  dealing  with  mu- 
nicipal affairs.  The  resources  of  the  great 
reference  library  on  College  st.  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  persons  making  enquiries  at 
the  municipal  branch  in  so  far  as  telephone 
communication  and  expert  assistance  can 
avail 


Foreign 

The  Conde  de  las  Navas,  librarian 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  has  begun  the 
publication  of  an  extensive  work  de- 
voted to  a  history  of  the  royal  libraries 
of  Spain. 

Father  Franz  Ehrle,  S.  J.,  the  dis- 
tinguished prefect  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, is  about  to  retire.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Mgr,  Achille  Ratti,  pre- 
fect of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 

John  Elliot,  for  over  40  years  li- 
brarian of  Wolverhampton,  Eng.,  died 
there  recently  in  his  eightieth  year. 
He  was  a  pioneer  of  evening  schools 
and  technical  classes,  and  was  prom- 
inently indentified  with  the  free  li- 
brary movement  throughout  England. 
He  invented  the  Elliot  indicator  used 
in  the  distribution  of  books. 

The  extension  throughout  New 
Zealand  of  the  system  of  school  and  trav- 
eling libraries,  which  has  proved  so  pop- 
ular and  beneficial  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  is  being  actively  agitated 
by  leaders  in  library  work  in  that  coun- 
try. In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Training  college,  Auckland,  June  2T, 
191 1,  Mr  T.  W.  Leys,  president  of  the 
Libraries  association  of  New  Zealand, 
presented  to  the  students  of  that  in- 
stitution the  great  need  for  such  exten- 
sion of  library  work  in  New  Zealand, 
also  suggesting  ways  and  means  by 
which  it  might  be  made  feasible.  By 
outlining  the  methods  followed  in 
Seattle,  Buffalo,  Braddock  (Pennsyl- 
vania), and  Boston,  in  this  country, 
and  by  quoting  from  Mr  Dana  a  brief 
statement  of  the  work  done  by  Ameri- 
can libraries  for  public  schools,  Mr 
Leys  so  aroused  the  interest  of  coun- 
try teachers  and  library  workers  that 
their  subsequent  inquiries  for  further 
information  upon  the  subject  have  led 
to  the  issuing  of  a  printed  synopsis  of 
his  lecture,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  tabulated  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  the  system  in  New  Zea- 
land and  statements  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  the  Hon.  George  Fowlds, 
minister  of  education,  and  Mr  G.  Hog- 
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ben,  M.  A.,  inspector-general  of 
schools.  The  latter  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem of  school  libraries  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  presents  some  of  the 
results  of  his  investigation. 


York  school  of  philanthropy,  105  East 
Twenty-second  St.,  New  York  city. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  East  Orange  (N.  J.)  public  li- 
brary and  the  children's  room  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  free  library  have  pub- 
ilshed  a  series  of  lists  for  the  eight 
school  grades,  answering  the  inquiry, 
adopted  as  the  designation  of  the  series, 
"What  shall  we  read  now?"  The  books 
suggested  are  intended  for  children  from 
the  ages  of  six  to  fourteen,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  lists  may  be  useful  to 
those  interested  in  children's  reading. 
They  are  annotated,  and  the  publisher 
and  price  of  the  most  desirable  edition 
of  each  book  is  given.  Copies  of  the 
lists  may  be  obtained  free  by  applying 
to  either  the  East  Orange  public  library, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  or  to  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute free  library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  library  of  the  New  York  school 
of  philanthropy  began  on  October  i 
the  regular  publication  of  bibliographi- 
cal bulletins  on  social  subjects.  The 
first  bulletin  on  "Farm  colonies  for 
vagrants"  contains  a  list  of  the  best 
books  and  periodical  articles  on  this 
subject,  carefully  selected  and  anno- 
tated. As  the  act  for  establishing  a 
farm  colony  in  the  state  of  New  York 
was  but  recently  passed,  the  biblio- 
graphy is  most  timely.  Nor  will  it  be 
of  interest  only  in  New  York,  for  the 
problem  is  country-wide,  and  other 
states  are  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  such  farms  or  have  already 
put  the  plan  into  operation.  The  en- 
deavor will  be  to  make  the  bulletin 
of  real  service  to  social  workers,  and 
suggestions  for  increasing  its  useful- 
ness will  be  appreciated.  The  next 
bulletin  will  be  on  "Vocational  guid- 
ance." Social  workers  may  receive 
the  bibliographies  regularly  every 
month  as  issued  by  sending  a  request 
for  the  same  to  Library  of  the  New 


Magazines  for  Sale 

Nature,  from  the  beginning,  13  v.,  November, 
1869— April,  1876. 

Popular  Science,  from  the  be^nning,  26  v. 
and  supplements.  May,  1872 — April,  1885. 

Appleton's,  from  the  beginning,  15  v.,  April, 
i865H-June,  1876. 

Atlantic,  from  the  beginning,  75 v.,  to  date; 
from  November,  1857—1895,  bound. 

Harper's  Magazine,  91  v.,  from  beginning, 
June,  1850— November,  1895. 

Scribner's  Monthly  and  Century,  from  be- 
ginning, 48  V.,  1870— April,  1894. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  from  beginning,  14  v., 
1887— 1894,  complete. 

Review  of  Reviews,  13  v.,  beginning  at  4th  v., 
1891,  through  Vol.  16,  1897. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  from  be- 
ginning 9  v.,  1886- 1 894. 

The  New  Englander  and  Yale  R.,  3  v.,  from 
beginning,  1886— 1887. 

The  English  Historical  Review,  from  begin- 
ning. 4  v.,  1886-1889. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  from 
the  beginning,  4  v.,  1890- 1893. 

Education,  3  v.,  from  the  beginning,  1880- 
1883. 

Forum,  17  v.,  from  the  beginning,  1886-1894. 

Andover  Review,  19  v.,  from  beginning,  1884, 
through  Vol.  19,  1893. 

Princeton,  from  beginning.  15  v.,  1879-1883, 
beginning  New  Princeton,  1886,  through  18^ 
1882.  1883  and  1884  each  year  bound  in  i  v. ; 
no  1885. 

International  Review,  from  beginning,  1874 
through  1883,  14  V. 

Address  Dr  Josephine  Millegan,  Jackson- 
ville, 111. 


Position  wanted — By  a  young  woman 
who  has  had  experience  in  book-mending 
with  a  binder  in  a  library.  Temporary 
work  considered.    Address 

Miss  Tillinghast, 
27  Everett  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Wanted— Gentleman  or  lady  (middle- 
age),  acquainted  with  librarians  and 
library  work,  to  travel  within  700  miles 
of  New  York.  Salary,  $60  a  month,  com- 
mission and  traveling  expenses  paid. 
Permanent  position  open  for  the  right 
person.  In  replying,  state  full  particu- 
lars. Give  references.  Address  L.  D., 
care  Public  Libraries,  37  S.  Wabash 
av.,  Chicago. 
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Trustees  or  Bankers 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
small  mvestor  as  well  as  the  large, 
having  on  hand  at  all  times  bonds 
of  $100  and  $500  denominations 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

CHICAGO  SAVINGS  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

STATE  AND  MADISON  STREETS 

CHICAGO 


A  Proved  Public  Utility  Bond 

Nettlnii  Sii% 

Seenred  by  First  Mortgage  upon  a  completely  equipped  electric  railway  and  thor- 
oughly modem  light,  heat  and  power  plant  operating  in  a  wealthy,  thiddy  settled 
community.    These  bonds  combine  the  following  strong  points: 

1st.      Ths  actual  cash  lnv#8tiii«iit  In  th«  prop«Ky  Is  ii«ap|y 
two  and  a  half  tlmss  tli«  outstandlno  bonds. 

2nd.  Under  the  operation  of  our  serial  payment  plan  one-seventh 
of  the  issue  has  already  matured  and  was  paid  promptly. 

3pd.  The  net  earnings  of  the  Company  for  the  past  three  years 
have  averaged  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  maxi- 
mum annual  interest  charge  on  the  present  bond  issue. 

The  management  of  the  Company  is  experienced,  and  progressive,  and  the  stock- 
holders are  w^thy  and  influential  men.  The  territory  served  by  the  Company  is 
rapidly  increasing  m  population. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  750  M. 
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Psychology  for  Librarians'" 

Wflllt  H.   Kerr,  librarian,   Kansas  state  normal 
school,    Emporia. 

In  these  days  we  are  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  psychology.  We  have  maga- 
zine articles,  lectures  and  books  about 
the  psychology  of  everything  and  for 
everybody  except  the  long-suffering  li- 
brarian. 

The  truth  is,  psychology  is  not  what 
it  has  seemed.  Whatever  it  once  was, 
whatever  we  now  think  it  is.  psychol- 
ogy has  come  down  to  earth.  It  is  com- 
mon sense,  or  as  near  it  as  most  of  us. 
It  deserves  serious  attention  by  the  li- 
brarian, who  has  at  best  all  too  few 
and  all  too  poor  resources  for  his  giant 
problem. 

One  thing  that  psychology  teaches  is 
to  grasp  an  idea  or  see  a  thing  first  as 
a  whole,  even  though  we  see  the  end 
only  dimly  and  understand  the  means 
not  at  all.  Thus  consider  the  whole 
problem  of  the  library:  The  A.  L.  A. 
motto  says,  '^The  best  reading  for  the 
greatest  number  at  the  least  cost." 
Good  as  it  is,  that  statement  is  vague 
enough;  but  mark  that  it  is  an  ideal 
to  be  held  to  throughout  our  groping. 
State  the  library  problem  in  concrete: 
Night  after  night  our  boys  and  girls 
and  their  fathers  and  mothers  pay  to 
see  the  moving  picture  show,  good  or 
bad  it  may  be.  How  often  do  these 
good  people  visit  the  free  library,  and 
what  do  they  ask  for  when  they  come? 
Is  it  their  fault,  or  ours?  State  the 
library  problem  again,  in  comparison: 
The  teacher  has  a  systematized  oppor- 
tunity  to  apply  his   methods   toward 

^ead  at  the  meetlnsr  of  the  Kansas  library 
association.  Parsons,   0(itotrer  26,  1911. 


developing  men  and  women  for  the 
work  of  the  world.  The  librarian  must 
grasp  his  opportunity  when  it  hap- 
pens to  come  in ;  nay,  he  must  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  compel  his  op- 
portunity to  come  in.  He  must  then 
open  the  book  so  convincingly,  so 
alluringly,  that  Mr  Opportunity  or 
Miss  Chance  or  Master  Fate  will  come 
again  and  again.  Be  it  granted  hert, 
however,  that  cheery  Mr  Good  Man 
and  dear  little  Mrs  Eager  Heart,  who 
come  unerringly  and  uncompelled  to 
Book  Land — of  such  is  the  inspiration 
of  librarians.  But,  to  come  to  earth 
again  and  complete  our  comparison 
of  teacher  and  librarian,  if  the  teacher's 
problem  is  so  complex — and  it  is — then 
how  magnified  is  the  librarian's  task. 
Certainly  we  shall  welcome  the  help 
of  psychology. 

Current  definitions  of  psychology 
are  interesting.  A  recent  one  (Pills- 
bury)  is,  "The  science  of  behavior." 
Surely  that  is  worth  while  to  the  li- 
brarian— how  we  act,  what  makes  us 
do  things,  the  conduct  of  these  humans 
whom  we  have  to  reach.  Another  new 
definition  (Welton,  Psychology  of  edu- 
cation) makes  psychology  **the  study 
of  experience."  With  Tennyson  we 
may  all  be  psychologists  and  say: 

"I  am  a  part  of  ail  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  mar- 
gin fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move." 

— Ulysses. 

Which  is  perhaps  to  say  that  we 
are  so  busy  living  that  we  have  no 
time  to  understand  life. 

For  convenience  let  us  divide  our 
subject,  discussing  psychology-subjective 
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and  then  psychology-objective;  first  the 
behavior  and  experience  of  the  librarian's 
own  mind,  then  the  characteristics  and 
conduct  of  those  whom  the  librarian  must 
influence.  Our  treatment  must  neces- 
sarily be  eclectic. 

What  should  the  librarian  know 
about  his  own  mind?  How  should  he 
use  his  mentality? 

First,  he  should  use  his  senses,  the 
five  time-honored  senses.  Nature  gives 
us  the  senses.  Experience  comes  to 
us  through  the  senses  in  the  form  of 
sensation.  The  next  step  is  percep- 
tion, which  is  followed  by  conception 
and  judgment  and  thought.  A  simple 
statement  of  this  whole  process  of 
learning  is  observation  and  reflection. 
George  Frederick  Watts,  the  artist, 
makes  observation  and  reflection  the 
whole  aim  of  education : 

What  is  the  first  object  which  a  real  edu- 
cation should  aim  at?  To  develop  observation 
in  the  person  educated,  to  teach  him  to  use 
his  eyes  and  his  ears,  to  be  keenly  alive  to 
all  that  surrounds  him,  to  teach  him  to  see, 
to  observe — in  short  everythine:  is  in  that. 
And  then,  after  you  have  taught  him  to  ob- 
serve, the  next  great  duty  which  lies  immedi- 
ately after  observation  is  reflection— to  teach 
him  to  reflect,  to  ponder,  to  think  over  things, 
to  find  out  the  cause,  the  reason,  the  why 
and  the  wherefore,  to  put  this  and  that  to- 
gether, to  understand  something  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  so  prepares  him  for  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  life  in  which  he  may 
be  found.  (Quoted  by  Home,  Psychologic 
principles  of  education,  p.  95.) 

Now  the  meaning  of  this  for  the 
librarian,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  connect 
himself  with  his  field  and  his  patrons. 
His  field  is  the  universe  and  all  that 
is  therein,  and  his  patrons  are  like 
the  universe.  Above  all  else  the  li- 
brarian must  be  alive.  The  task  is 
not  impossible.  Truly  it  takes  time 
to  keep  up  with  the  world,  but  it  saves 
time  and  insures  rightly  directed  en- 
ergy for  the  librarian  to  keep  in  touch. 
For  is  not  the  library  purposed  to 
"attract  human  souls  and  hold  and  en- 
rich them"  by  contact  with  life  in 
books? 

To  enable  the  librarian  to  use  his 
senses,  the  first  requisite  is  to  keep 
up  with  the  Hteratwrc  of  library  work, 


I  would  put  down  the  following  as 
essentials:  A.  L.  A.  conference  pro- 
ceedings, Library  journal,  Public  Li- 
braries, New  York  libraries,  Wiscon- 
sin library  bulletin,  A.  L.  A.  booklist,  ev- 
erything issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  pub- 
lishing board,  bulletins  and  publica- 
tions of  libraries  and  library  commis- 
sions within  my  own  state  and  the 
Dial.  Everyone  of  these  should  be 
read  and  understood  from  cover  to 
cover,  including  advertising,  suggested 
card  catalog  analytics,  library  associa- 
tion membership  lists  and  L.  C.  card 
numbers. 

With  the  reading  and  enjoyment  of 
this  library  literature,  there  should  be 
coupled  regular  attendance  upon  the 
state  library  association  meetings,  the 
A.  L.  A.  conference,  just  as  often  as 
possible,  and  local  or  state  educational 
meetings  at  least  once  a  year. 

Library  trustees  should  provide  these 
facilities  for  the  librarian.  All  the 
library  literature  mentioned  can  be  had 
for  less  than  $20  per  year.  Allowing 
$10  for  average  expense  to  attend  the 
state  library  meeting,  we  have  $30  as 
the  price  of  a  librarian's  up-to-date 
efficiency.  If  the  total  maintenance 
fund  is  only  $100,  the  $30  will  be  well 
spent  on  the  librarian — provided  the 
librarian  is  worth  two  cents  to  begin 
with.  The  well-equipped  librarian  will 
make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two, 
and  will  stir  such  interest  in  the  com- 
munity by  intelligent,  sympathetic 
work  that  the  library  will  secure  in- 
creased support. 

The  second  requisite  to  enable  the 
librarian  to  use  his  senses  is  to  know 
what  is  going,  on  in  the  world  and  to 
be  interested  in  it.  The  local  and 
representative  state  papers,  one  of 
each,  at  least,  must  be  read.  Likewise 
the  Outlook,  Independent,  World's  Work 
or  Revieiv  of  Reviews — one  of  these 
at  least.  Scientific  American  or  Tech- 
nical World  will  round  out  another 
side.  A  standard  educational  periodi- 
cal, Educational  Review,  School  Revietv, 
Education  or  Journal  of  Education, 
should  be  read  by  «very  librarian,    I 
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am  not  sure  but  that  the  Nation  ought 
to  stand  in  a  class  by  itself.  Then 
something  to  represent  the  important 
life  of  Britain  and  the  teeming  multi- 
tudes of  Europe — the  good  old  Living 
Age,  A  cyclopedic  summary  of  all  these 
fields  and  of  some  important  ones  be- 
yond, music,  art  and  religion,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  Literary  Digest  or  Cur- 
rent Literature.  And  then  to  leave  our 
poor  librarian  in  something  else  than 
a  state  of  collapse,  let  him  sit  down 
and  laugh  with  Life  or  Judge  or  Punelt. 

A  strenuous  program?  Yes,  and  no. 
Aside  from  library  literature,  and  not 
counting  alternatives,  I  have  suggested 
the  regular  reading  of  only  nine  peri- 
odicals. It  can  be  done.  Let  us  learn 
to  read  efficiently,  to  grasp  the  heart 
of  things.  Then  let  us  each  have  a 
hobby,  and  read  and  read  (not  ride) 
it  till  we  are  master  of  one  field  of 
ideas,  even  though  we  must  be  merely 
jack  of  all  other  trades.  Please  re- 
member, too,  that  I  ask  for  interest 
as  well  as  for  reading.  If  Library 
Worker  takes  no  joy  in  reading,  how 
can  Busy  Man  be  expected  to  rise 
above  utility  reading? 

And  then  the  librarian  must  keep 
in  touch  with  his  community.  How? 
By  taking  part  in  public  affairs,  by 
welcoming  every  opportunity  to  meet 
people  socially  and  individually,  by 
visiting  men  in  shop  and  store  and 
field,  by  visiting  the  schools,  by  know- 
ing what  the  boy  on  the  street  and 
the  girl  in  the  auto  are  thinking  about. 

If  I  seem  to  ask  too  much,  think 
what   is   expected   of   the   librarian. 

So  much  for  the  librarian's  use  of 
his  senses.  One  other  point  in  our 
subjective  psychology:  Along  with 
his  live  senses,  clear  perceptions,  cor- 
rect conceptions  and  adequate  judg- 
ments, our  librarian  needs  an  active 
power  of  memory  and  association.  I 
would  not  have  him  remember  every- 
thing. Some  things  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, some  ought  to  be  made  note 
of,  some  ought  to  be  remembered  by 
association  and  some  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten.     Memory    has   a   good    deal    to 


do  with  tact;  and  who  needs  tact 
more  than  a  librarian?  Names  and 
faces  of  people,  and  their  interests; 
if  you  helped  Mrs  Brown  with  her 
paper,  remember  to  ask  how  she  got 
along  with  it.  If  you  failed  to  find 
what  Henry  Jones  wanted  on  Satur- 
day, remember  Henry  when  the  thing 
turns  up  on  Monday.  The  latter  is 
really  memory  by  association.  You  do 
not  carry  Henry  Jones  and  the  weld- 
ing of  boiler  tubes  around  on  the  top 
layer  of  memory;  but  when  the  ma- 
terial on  boiler  tubes  turns  up,  im- 
mediately Henry  Jones  appears  "in  the 
margin  of  consciousness,"  the  psychol- 
ogist will  say.  And  then  don't  leave 
it  all  to  sheer  memory  or  chance  asso- 
ciation. Save  wear  and  tear  on  the 
mental  apparatus  by  making  note  of 
items,  consulting  your  notes  fre- 
quently, and  weeding  them  out. 

Memory  reproduces  the  past.  If  li- 
brarians were  more  skillful  and  con- 
scientious in  harking  back  to  the  days 
when  a  card  catalog  was  to  them  also 
a  mysterious,  meaningless  puzzle; 
when  all  they  could  remember  of  a 
book  was  that  "it  was  a  red  book  about 
so  thick":  when  they,  too,  couldn't  dis- 
tinguish Robinson  Crusoe  from  Char- 
lotte russe;  when  a  volume  of  bound 
magazines  seemed  to  be  a  mystic  cre- 
ation— if  we  should  oftener  put  our- 
selves in  the  places  of  our  patrons, 
one  by  one,  we  would  do  many  things 
differently  and  some  not  at  all.  More 
of  this  anon,  when  we  speak  of  interest. 
Let  C.  A.  Cutter  say  this  just  here: 
(The  librarian)  "will  fail  in  properly 
providing  for  many  of  his  people  un- 
less he  remembers  the  gradual  open- 
ing of  his  own  mind  or  is  able  by 
imagination  to  recreate  his  forgotten 
state  of  ignorance  and  inability."  (Li- 
brary journal  26:72.) 

The  message  of  psychology  concern- 
ing the  librarian's  mind,  then,  is  to  use 
it  well  and  sensibly  in  all  its  powers. 
Great  use  of  his  own  mentality  will 
call  forth  a  splendid  response  from 
those  whom  he  serves. 

And  now  for    those    other    minds: 
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How  do  they  work?  How  must  we 
work  with  ^hem? 

First,  may  we  see  what  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  interest  has  for  us?  All 
psychologists  do  not  talk  alike,  but 
we  may  contruct  our  idea  thus :  First, 
we  secure  the  attention  of  people,  by 
a  skillful  newspaper  notice,  by  a  pic- 
fure  bulletin,  a  window  display,  the 
word  of  a  patron,  the  attractive  dignity 
of  our  library  room  or  building,  or 
what  not?  Now,  attention  is  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  feeling-tone  or 
emotional  willingness,  called  interest. 
Really  we  all  like  to  "attend"  to  a 
thing;  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in 
fixing  the  mind  on  it.  Then  our  fu- 
ture patron  discovers  that  something 
about  the  library  will  serve  some  pur- 
pose for  him,  he  wants  something,  he 
has  found  a  motive  for  the  use  of  the 
library. 

Why  dwell  on  this?  For  two  rea- 
sons :  First,  to  secure  interest  we  must 
begin  somewhere  down  the  scale  and 
pull  our  patron,  Oh,  so  tactfully,  up 
to  our  plane.  We  must  meet  him  first 
on  his  own  plane,  begin  with  his  pres- 
ent interest,  whatever  that  be.  A  great 
gulf,  apparently,  is  fixed  between  many 
of  the  uplifting  agencies  of  society 
and  those  for  whom  money  and  toil 
and  thought  are  freely  spent.  The 
gulf  is  this  lack  of  putting  ourselves 
wholly  in  the  other  fellow's  place.  The 
gulf  between  library  and  moving  pic- 
ture show  cannot  be  bridged  by  the 
library's  standing  pat,  any  more  than 
the  Sunday  morning  sermon  can  dis- 
place the  Sunday  morning  newspaper 
by  fulminating  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
duty  of  church-going.  We've  got  to 
begin  where  the  other  fellow  is. 

Second,  we  must  not  stop  with  se- 
curing mere  interest.  To  be  worth 
anything,  interest  must  pass  on  into 
motive  or  purpose.  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  ''efficiency  of  life  extends 
through  ever-extending  purposes." 
(Welton.)  Let  us  not  merely  say  to 
ourselves,  "I'd  be  so  glad  if  I  could 
interest  Mr  Jones  in  the  library." 
Rather,  may  we   say.   "I'm   sure   Mr 


Jones  would  use  the  latest  ideas  on 
ventilating  and  heating  systems;  let's 
help  him."  Get  the  idea  that  we  arc 
to  give  him  something  he  wants,  not 
that  he  ought  to  want  something  which 
we  have.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  in- 
terest for  the  librarian. 

This  statement  calls  for  caution  and 
leads  to  a  practical  library  problem. 
Are  we  to  have  in  the  library  only 
the  best  books,  or  the  best  books  peo- 
ple will  use?  The  venerable  C.  A. 
Cutter  answered  that  question  several 
years  ago  in  the  article  just  quoted, 
thus: 

This  means  the  best  books  for  the  partic- 
ular library  in  question,  and  that  is  the  same 
as  the  best  books  its  people  will  use;  for  an 
unused  book  is  not  even  good. .  .the  best  books 
to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  our  clients  for 
amusement  and  knowledge  and  mental  stim- 
ulus and  spiritual  inspiration.  The  library 
should  be  a  practical  thing  to  be  used,  not  an 
ideal  to  be  admired.  The  poor  in  intellect, 
the  poor  in  taste,  the  poor  in  association,  are 
always  with  us.  The  strong  in  intellect,  the 
daring  in  thought,  the  flexible  in  spirit,  the  ex- 
quisite in  taste,  are  only  sometimes  with  iis. 
We  must  manage  somehow  to  provide  for 
them  both. 

Mr  Cutter's  discussion,  just  quoted^ 
continues  with  this:  "It  is  always 
possible,  given  time  and  patience 
enough,  to  drive  out  evil  by  good,  the 
lower  by  the  higher.  It  is  not  so  much 
exclusion  of  the  inferior  as  inclusion 
of  the  superior  that  should  be  our  aim." 
That  is  good  psychology,  which  we 
ought  to  recognize  if  we  remember 
that  we  must  begin  our  work  on  the 
plane  of  the  patron.  Let  us  have  the 
better  thing  always  ready,  silently  but 
suggestively  standing  by;  we  may  be 
sure  that  by  and  by  interest  will  move 
up  to  the  higher  plane,  and  then  we 
must  have  another  step  ready. 

Suggestion  has  been  referred  to.  It 
is  well  worth  the  librarian's  attention. 
I  do  not  mean  direct  suggestion,  nor  hyp- 
notic suggestion.  Direct  suggestion  usu- 
ally results  in  the  contrary.  Hypnotic 
suggestion  is  unethical,  and  impossible 
anyhow  for  the  librarian.  Indirect  sug- 
gestion is  our  opportunity.  Now  just 
what  is  indirect  suggestion?  Briefly  this  : 
While  the  attention  of  your  subject  is 
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focused  on  his  immediate  purpose,  the 
vitalizing  idea   is   suggested,   perhaps 
in  the  form  of  an  innocent  question 
or  guarded   statement.     The   idea   is 
received  without  challenge  and  really 
without  thought— hence  the  necessity 
of  careful  use  of  indirect  suggestion. 
Now,  an  attribute  of  all  ideas  is  that 
they  tend  to  pass  into  action,  whenever 
the     suitable     opportunity     presents, 
sometime  in  the  future.    You  are  work- 
ing at  the  card-catalog  or  at  the  shelves 
with   a   young   man   very   anxious   to 
debate  on  the  growth  of  the  city ;  you 
happen  to  mention  the  necessity  of  a 
live  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization  in  your 
city,  and  proceed  with  the  business  in 
hand.     The  seed   bears  fruit   in    that 
young  man's  attitude  .oward  the  effort 
to  establish  a  Y.  M.  L.  A.  in  his  city. 
Miss   Plummer's   plan    for  annotated 
cards   in  the  catalog   (Library  Journal, 
26:65)  is  a  good  use  of  indirect  sug- 
gestion, for  your  reader  "runs  across" 
the  appreciative  annotation  while  he  is 
seeking   something  else   and  your   sug- 
gestive entry  becomes  a  vitalizing  idea. 
Bear   in    mind  that   indirect   sugges- 
tion  is   at   work  whether  you   will   or 
no.    Crooked  book-plates,  untidy  labels, 
shelves  in  bad  order,  a  ragged  catalog 
— ^these     conditions,     seized     upon     in- 
cidentally while  your  library  visitor  is 
intent  upon  something  else,  often  remain 
as  his  permanent  impression  of  your  li- 
brary.   No  wonder  that  some  people  lack 
respect  for  their  library !    Then,  too,  does 
your    library    suggest    to    patrons    that 
your  supreme  desire  is  to  be  of  service 
or  to  keep  order?  Walter  Williams,  the 
Missouri  editor  and  educator,  wrote  last 
year  to  the  Missouri  library  association : 
"The  library  should  be  conducted  so  as 
to  get  books  out  of  the  library  instead  of 
into  the  library."      (On  suggestion  see 
Keatinge,  Suggestion  in  education,  Mac- 
millan  1908.) 

After  ail,  psychology  is  just  as  in- 
scrutable as  library  work.  What  could 
psychology  do  more  than  librarian  does 
when  a  breathless  little  girl  comes  to 
the  desk,  "Please,  I  want  a  book  for 
brother ;  he's  ten  ?"    Thank  God  for  the 


chance,  and  find  the  right  book  for  that 
brother,  of  course.  Or  the  poor  man 
impaled  by  E.  L.  Pearson  in  his  book, 
"The  library  and  the  librarian,"— the 
poor  man  who  says,  "I  want  that  brown 
book  I  had  last  summer — don't  you 
know? — full  of  information — about  so 
high."    Pearson  goes  on  like  this : 

Sometime  or  other  there  will  be  a  librarian 
with  a  testy  disposition  and  a  strong  right 
arm.  And  he  will  deal  with  this  man.  The 
accumulated  and  righteous  wrath  of  years  will 
be  visited  upon  him.  The  librarian  will  grab 
him  by  the  throat  and  run  him  back  to  the 
nearest  wall,  and  bang  his  head  against  it — 
hard.  "You  wearisome  ass  I"  he  will  say,  "sup- 
pose you  went  to  a  city  of  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  and  went  up  to  a  policeman  at 
the  station  and  told  him  that  you  wanted  to 
see  a  man  who  lived  there.  And  that  you 
didn't  know  the  man's  name,  nor  his  house, 
nor  his  business.  And  that  all  you  knew 
about  him  was  that  he  wore  a  blue  suit,  or 
maybe  a  black  one,  and  that  he  was  five  or 
six  feet  tall.  Wouldn't  that  policeman  ring 
for  the  patrol  and  have  you  before  an  expert 
in  lunacy  pretty  quick?  Well,  here  goes  for 
you !  The  door  ?  No,  the  window,  by  the  shade 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley!  Heads,  below  there  1" 
And  out  the  man  would  go. 

That  librarian  would  lose  his  job,  and  he 
would  be  held  up  to  reprobation  as  woefully 
lacking  in  library  ideals,  and  he  would  be 
openly  denounced  everywhere.  But  five  thous- 
and of  his  colleagues  would  gather  in  secret 
and  they  would  send  him  an  illuminated  ad- 
dress, and  vote  each  one  to  give  a  month's 
salary,  and  thereby  they  would  collect  $90(^ 
and  they  would  send  him  that,  and  they  would 
pray  for  him  every  night,  too.  (Pearson,  Li- 
brary and  the  librarian,  p  13.) 

— Not  SO.  The  man  can't  help  it. 
He  wants  that  book.  It's  ours  to  find 
it,  and  be  thankful. 

And  so  I  come  to  a  last  suggestion 
from  psychology,  or  rather  about  psy- 
chology :  Don't  mistake  the  means  for 
the  end.  We  get  so  absorbed  in  meth- 
ods, good  pedagogical  methods,  good 
psychological  methods,  that  we  lose 
our  ideal:  "The  best  reading  for  the 
greatest  number."  I  omit  purposely 
that  other  phrase,  "at  the  least  cost." 
It  smacks  too  much  of  means  and 
method;  it  makes  us  fail  to  achieve. 
What  though  our  catalog  be  short  on 
analyticals;  and  what  though  pagina- 
tion be  omitted  from  accession  record ; 
and  what  though  vexing  paper  labels 
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adorn  our  books,  instead  of  neat  fig- 
ures of  ink,  white  or  gold,  all  burnished 
over  with  shellac ;  what  though  useless 
old  "\^ol."  puts  his  name  on  every  vol- 
ume of  every  magazine  set — these  are 
but  means  and  methods  and  "least 
cost."  The  real  value  of  library  work 
is  that  which  we  sketched  in  the  large 
at  the  beginning  of  our  discussion,  that 
which  is  stamped  like  a  cameo  in  every 
true  librarian's  heart:  The  best  of 
books,  the  best  of  life,  here  and  here- 
after, for  all  men. 


The  Budget  for  the  Library* 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  librarian  of 
the  James  V.  Brown  library,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  at  a  recent  state 
meeting  of  librarians  in  which  he  sug- 
gested a  method  through  which  a  normal 
budget  for  an  ordinary  circulating  library 
in  any  community  could  be  compiled  and 
making  a  plea  for  doing  so  in  a  manner 
a  business  man  could  understand. 

After  an  attack  on  the  establishment 
of  inadequate  libraries  and  pointing  out 
that  in  libraries  circulating  over  100,000 
V.  annually,  of  which  there  are  only 
110,  the  total  expenditures  per  100,000 
V.  circulated,  varied  80  per  cent;  the 
per  capita  circulation  over  75  per  cent 
and  the  income  per  capita  80  per  cent 
and  that  the  so-called  Carn^ie  idea  of 
10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  building  was 
either  adequate  or  inadequate  according 
to  the  cost  of  the  materials — wood,  brick 
or  marble — of  which  the  building  was 
constructed,  he  suggested  as  a  basis  the 
volumes  circulated — not  because  circula- 
tion was  everything  but  because  towns 
and  cities  demanded  circulating  libraries. 
The  circulation  basis  used  was  three  per 
capita. 

He  considered  that  certain  expenses 
might  justly  be  considered  **fixed  charges'* 
— light,  heat,  building  upkeep  and  salaries 
of  those  required  to  police  rooms  open  to 
the  public.  Taking  a  library  circulating 
100,000  with  a  reading  room,  children's 
room  and  reference  room  open  12  hours 
a   day,    he   figured    the    force   sufficient 

•Epltom©  of  paper  read  Oct.  20,  1911.  at 
Keystone  State  library  association. 


to  police  it  as  one  and  one-half  times  the 
number  of  rooms;  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses, so  as  to  provide  for  cataloging, 
twice  the  number  of  rooms.  The  fixed 
charged  totaled  $6160. 

The  book  cost  he  considered  was  prop- 
erly not  proportioned  to  the  fixed  charges, 
but  to  the  circulation.  The  question 
what  proportion  of  a  library  income 
should  be  spent  on  books  would  only  be 
pertinent  to  a  "model  library."  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  circulation  of  an  ordinary 
library  is  obtained  from  books  that  wear 
out,  fiction  and  juvenile.  The  average 
cost  of  fiction  and  juvenile  books  plus 
the  cost  of  rebinding  such  as  are  worth 
it,  is  easy  to  determine,  as  is  the  average 
number  of  issues  obtained  from  books  of 
these  classes.  From  these  figures  the  cost 
of  an  issue  can  easily  be  obtained.  Then, 
if  during  any  year  a  library  spends  less 
on  fiction  and  juvenile  than  the  cost  of 
an  issue  multiplied  by  the  total  volumes 
of  fiction  and  juvenile  circulated,  the 
stock  of  that  library  has  depreciated. 
From  records  made  of  all  books  with- 
drawn as  "worn-out''  in  the  James  V. 
Brown  library  in  fourteen  months,  the 
purchase  and  rebinding  cost  of  an  issue 
of  fiction  was  shown  to  be  1.13  cents: 
of  juvenile  books,  1.24.  Of  class  books, 
from  which  the  other  20  per  cent  of 
circulation  is  obtained,  but  a  small  per- 
centage wear  out,  so  that  the  question 
here,  if  the  library  has  a  sound  collec- 
tion when  it  opens,  resolves  itself  almost 
entirely  into  one  as  to  the  number  of 
titles  to  be  added.  The  average  cost  of 
a  class  book,  including  the  rebinding 
stage,  from  figures  quoted  was  estimated 
at  less  than  $2.  The  cost  of  maga- 
zines and  reference  books  was  figured 
from  reports  of  other  libraries,  and  the 
entire  budget  totaled  $10,057.50. 

Maintenance,  light  and  heat..  .$  1,300.00 

Salaries   5,160.00 

Books  and  binding 2,277.50 

Magazines  and  binding 320.00 

Supplies  and  printing 500.00 

Miscellaneous 500.00 

$10,057.50 
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or  $2290  less  than  that  actually  spent 
per  ioo,coo  v.  circulated  by  the  no 
libraries  whose  circulations  exceed  that 
figure.  The  difference  was  said  to  be 
probably  due  to  art  rooms,  study  rooms, 
lectures,  etc. 

The  paper  upon  request  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania 
free  library  commission. 


"Other  Compensations" 
A  story 

"There  are  other  compensations,*'  said 
the  president  of  the  library  board,  as  he 
musingly  looked  out  over  the  now  half 
empty  reading  room.  He  had  dropped  in 
for  a  few  moments  to  look  up  some- 
thing in  a  volume  of  quotations,  and  had 
stopped  to  chat  with  me  a  little.  He 
had  asked  casually  how  I  was  getting 
along,  and  I  had  used  the  opportunity 
to  hint  that  it  was  getting  to  be  very 
difficult  to  get  along  on  the  small  sal- 
ary I  was  getting.  The  president  said 
something  about  that  he  thought  this 
was  quite  true,  and  I  then  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  all  of  us  women  on 
the  library  staff  had  to  take  extra  work, 
typewriting,  translating  and  what  not,  so 
that  we  might  make  both  ends  meet  and 
that,  even  so,  it  was  not  always  so 
easy  to  keep  things  going.  "You  know, 
Mr  Durham,"  I  said,  "that  all  of  us, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  either  are 
alone  in  the  world  or  have  a  mother  or 
sister  to  support.  And,"  I  added,  "we 
are  getting  on  in  years,  and  none  of  us, 
as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  able  to  save 
up  anything."  **Well,"  Mr  Durham  said, 
"library  salaries  are  not  very  high,  I 
know  that  very  well ;  but  you  have  other 
compensations.  Libraries  do  not  exist 
in  order  to  pay  high  salaries.  Good 
afternoon."  He  looked  around  him  on 
the  book  shelves  along  the  walls  and 
walked  out. 

Other  compensations,  indeed!  To 
work  from  eight  to  nine  hours  a  day  and 
come  home  (those  of  us  who  have  homes ; 
for  my  part  I  room  with  a  poor  family 
in  the  other  end  of  town  and  take  my 


meals  at  a  boarding  house)  too  tired  to 
do  anything;  with  sore  feet  and  sore 
eyes  and  aching  head!  To  be  among 
books  all  day,  and  never  have  time  to  as 
much  as  peep  into  a  book.  To  grow  old 
and  gray  in  the  service  and  know  that 
we  are  unfit  for  any  other  kind  of  work. 

We  were  all  very  enthusiastic  when 
we  were  young  and  went  to  the  library 
school;  at  least,  I  was.  I  had  all  sorts 
of  ideas  about  how  I  was  going  to  carry 
**the  mission  of  the  book"  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  slum.  I  studied  accessioning 
and  shelf  listing  with  a  vengeance  and 
learned  how  to  catalog  criminal  trials 
and  books  by  Indie  authors.  When  I 
graduated,  I  submitted  a  thesis  on  how 
to  conduct  a  home  library  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  Browning's  "Men  and  women," 
and  felt  that  I  belonged  to  quite  a  learned 
profession.  I  could  speak  German  and 
French  and  knew  something  of  Dutch; 
could  even  pick  my  way  through  a  Rus- 
sian title  page. 

And  so  I  looked  about  for  something 
to  do.  My  father  had  died  while  I  was 
in  the  school,  and  he  had  left  just  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  a  modest 
flat.  So  the  economic  question  at  once 
became  a  very  important  one.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  position  at  a  salary 
that  was  then  considered  not  at  all  bad ; 
and  mother  and  I  were  fortunate  in  get- 
ting a  cozy  little  flat  not  very  far  from 
the  library.  I  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  accession  book  and  felt  very  proud, 
as  it  was  explained  to  me  that  this  was 
the  only  real  permanent  record  that  was 
kept  of  the  books,  as  all  the  other  records 
were  on  cards.  It  took  some  years  for 
me  to  find  out  that  the  accession  book 
was  in  reality  absolutely  useless,  as  all 
the  bills  were  kept  on  file  in  the  librari- 
an's office,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach 
if  he  ever  wanted  to  consult  them. 
Neither  he  nor  anyone  else  ever  came 
near  my  accession  book.  When  I  fotmd 
this  out  I  had  a  good  cry. 

None  of  us  girls  liked  to  speak  to  the 
librarian  more  than  we  had  to.  He  al- 
ways looked  very  grave  and  dignified  with 
his  gold-rimmed  glasses  and  gray  beard. 
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But  he  could  roar  like  a  real  grizzl}'. 
However,  I  took  courage  one  day,  and 
asked  him  if  I  could  not  be  transferred 
to  the  reading  room;  I  said  I  thought  I 
knew  the  titles  of  all  the  books  that  had 
come  in  while  I  had  kept  the  accession 
book  (that  was  all  I  knew  of  them, 
though;  I  had  never  had  time  to  look 
between  the  title  page  and  the  last  page 
of  any  volume).  The  librarian  looked 
graver  than  usual,  and  gave  a  short 
grunt;  then  he  said  he  would  consider 
it.  After  a  month  I  was  really  sent  out 
to  the  reading  room,  as  assistant  to  the 
reference  librarian. 

Now  my  real  troubles  began.  You 
may  look  up  the  Library  Journal  and  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  under  the  headings 
^'Humors  and  blunders"  and  "Pick  ups," 
and  you  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  sort  of  questions  were  fired  at  me 
all  day  long.  You  see,  the  reference  li- 
brarian reserved  for  herself  all  the  school 
teachers  and  business  men  who  came  in 
and  wanted  to  find  out  something  that 
was  worth  while,  or  do  some  real  study ; 
I  got  the  riffraff. 

During  these  years  my  salary  had  re- 
mained the  same;  and  since  t}ie  cost  of 
living  went  up  a  few  years  ago,  mother 
and  I  were  compelled  to  take  a  little  each 
year  from  our  small  capital.  Before  do- 
ing so  the  first  time,  I  took  courage 
again  and  went  to  the  librarian  and  asked 
if  my  pay  could  not  be  raised ;  I  had  been 
hi  the  library  ten  years,  and  think  I  was 
considered  a  rather  useful  member  of  the 
staff.  The  librarian  looked  at  me  gravely 
over  his  glasses  and  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  raise  the  salary  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  without  raising  all  the 
salaries.  I  answered  gaily  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  do  that.  The 
librarian  looked  at  me  for  a  long  while. 
"No,"  he  said,  "we  cannot  afford  to  do 
that.  We  must  have  money  to  buy 
books.  Some  books  are  very  scarce. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  to  get  other 
assistants,  just  out  of  the  library  schools, 
who  would  be  glad  to  get  the  salaries 
we  are  paying."  Now  he  looked  very 
formidable;  I  was  afraid  he  was  going 


to  say  that  I  was  welcome  to  look  for 
some  other  position,  so  I  fled.  That  night 
I  had  another  cry. 

And  so  things  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  Mother  died  a  couple  of  years 
ago;  there  was  just  enough  left  then 
of  our  money  to  pay  for  the  funeral.  I 
rented  the  little  hall  bedroom  where  I 
am  living  now,  and  where  I  suppose  I 
will  have  to  keep  on  living,  in  that  or 
some  other  hall  bedroom,  until  I  am 
played  out  and  ready  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house.* 


Metal-leaved  Books 

An  interesting  problem  is  that  on  which 
Mr  Edison  is  working  at  present  with 
the  idea  of  preparing  metal  to  take  the 
place  of  paper  in  the  making  of  books 
and  periodicals.  He  has  been  trying  to 
produce  thin  sheets  of  steel,  copper  and 
nickel,  which,  by  chemical  process,  will 
absorb  printers'  ink.  He  considers  nickel 
the  best  substitute  for  paper,  as  it  takes 
ink  better  than  the  other  metal.  He 
thinks  it  is  possible  to  make  nickel 
cheaper,  tougher,  more  flexible  than  the 
ordinary  book  paper.  A  book  one  inch 
thick  would  contain  40,000  pages.  If 
this  were  true,  there  would  be  a  great 
saving  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  books, 
as  an  inch  of  the  finest  India  paper  con- 
tains not  more  than  1500  pages.  Mr 
Edison  says  the  cost  of  the  nickel  paper 
in  a  book  of  40,000  pages,  which  would 
weigh  about  a  pound,  would  be  not  more 
than  $1.  He  also  states  that  nickel  paper 
takes  color  readily  and  would  bring  out 
shades  in  cuts  as  well  as  the  best  cal- 
endered paper.  He  proposes  to  have 
covers  of  such  books  of  metal,  with  beau- 
tiful designs  pressed  into  them.  Libra- 
rians can  but  hope  that  Mr  Edison  will 
carry  to  successful  process  this  idea.  It 
will  do  away  with  the  danger  from  fire, 
anxiety  over  the  preservation  of  books 
caused  by  disintegration  of  paper,  and  the 
great  outlay  for  book  storage. 

♦There  is  far  too  much  truth  in  this  pre- 
sumably imaginative  situation  and  the  blame 
for  it  lies  very  close  to  the  doors  of  indiflFer- 
ent  librarians.  The  idea  of  a  library-pension 
follows  here. — M.  E.  A. 
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Pieces  of  Mind  of  a  Librarian 

If  the  value  of  a  periodical  is  properly 
tested  by  the  awakening  of  its  reader 
perusing  the  contents,  to  the  good  things 
he  might  have  said  if  he  had  been  there, 
PuBUc  Libraries  certainly  fulfilled  its 
mission  in  November. 

Mr  Keogh's  remarks  on  bibliography 
as  related  to  the  use  of  books  in  uni- 
versity libraries  will  give  the  reference 
librarian  food  for  much  reflection.  Dr 
Hill's  notes  on  library  meetings  makes 
the  average  human  wheel  in  a  library 
machine  gasp  with  astonishment  that  such 
things  can  be  said  at  a  time  when  even 
a  very  moderate  attendance  on  library 
meetings  requires  an  outlay  of  several 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Finally,  Mr 
Plummer's  critical  attitude  as  regards  the 
quality  of  modem  English  fiction  inspires 
one  to  an  emphatic  utterance. 

Mr  Keogh's  assertion  that  every  uni- 
versity should  provide  a  course,  not  in 
historical  bibliography  but  in  the  use  of 
bibliographies,  is  a  word  at  the  right  time. 
The  organization  of  library  operations 
has  reached  a  stage  where  library  work 
no  longer  is  intelligible  to  even  an  intelli- 
gent outsider.  The  cataloging  interests 
predominate  in  relative  power,  m  the  rep- 
resentation by  number  of  assistants  on 
the  staffs,  and  in  governing  the  forms 
adopted  for  the  catalogs.  It  is  hardly 
unusual  for  a  large  public  library  to  count 
its  catal(^ers,  shelflisters,  etc.,  by  tens 
or  dozens,  while  a  single  reference  li- 
brarian is  considered  sufficient  for  a  vast 
and  diversified  service.  The  art  of  the 
cataloger  has  developed  into  a  fine  sys- 
tem, codified  and  amply  surrounded  by 
comment  and  example,  while  the  work  of 
the  reference  librarian  still  remains  in  a 
crude  state.  While  gigantic  catalogs, 
intelligible  only  to  highly-trained  readers, 
are  building;  while  catalogers  debate 
with  impunity  whether  a  certain  illustra- 
tion should  properly  be  designated  a 
*plan,"  or  a  "diagram," — ^the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  reference  work  remain  unsur- 
▼eyed.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  facili- 
ties for  bibliographic  search  and  investi- 
gation fail  largely  to  correspond  to  the 


demands  we  nowadays  invite  the  public 
to  make  on  this  service.  These  demands 
have  grown  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  satisfaction  that  either  a  capable 
bookman  well  versed  in  bibliographical 
literature,  or  a  catalog  clogged  with  the 
most  confidential  bibliographic  detail,  can 
render. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  average 
student  would  be  benefited  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  bibliographies  as  such.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  release  the  persons  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  composing  such  signs  as  these — 

[4],  i-vii,  37.  456,  [2]  p.  ,  3  1. 
to  release,  I  say,  these  persons  and  to  em- 
ploy their  efforts  in  helping  the  students 
to  find  the  books  and  papers  they  want, 
or  in  translating  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  the  many  foreign  languages  that 
meet  them  on  every  hand,  as  Uiey  pursue 
their  studies.  While,  certainly,  bibliog- 
raphy is,  to  the  reference  librarian,  the 
light  of  day  and  the  breath  of  life,  it  may 
become  a  burden  to  the  student,  because 
he  seeks  not  the  books  but  the  informa- 
tion they  contain.  It  may  seem  pitiful 
that  most  students — ^and  professors — 
pass  through  life  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Catalogue  of  scientific  papers  and  its 
natural  predecessor  Reuss^s  Repertorium 
commeniaHonum,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  thorough  authentic  knowl- 
edge of,  say,  the  peri^icals  in  chemistry, 
their  bibliographic  and  historical  inter- 
relations, or  the  publications  of  the  In- 
stitut  de  France  and  of  its  component 
bodies — such  things  require  a  definite 
condition  and  attitude  of  mind  rarely 
possessed  by  the  student  of  this  genera- 
tion. The  subject  is  too  vast  in  propor- 
tion to  the  legitimate  demands  of  an 
already  crowded  curriculum. 

Here  is  the  condition :  A  helplessness 
on  the  student's  part  in  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  library.  Here  are  two 
views  of  the  remedy:  i)  Instructing 
the  student  in  the  use  of  the  library; 
2)  adjusting  the  work  of  the  library 
staff  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  ref- 
ence  service. 

Which   is  right? 
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Dr  Hill's  subject  is  sorely  tempting, 
but  too  much  so  to  admit  of  a  free  dis- 
cussion. We  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
review  of  Mr  Miller's  statement  on  mod- 
ern fiction,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  libraries  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  review  is  replete  with  strong  con- 
demnation, probably  reflected  from  the 
original  lecture,  *'Who  would  deny  that 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  literary  de- 
generacy, and  breathing  a  polluted  and 
miasma-laden  air?"  The  address,  uttered 
by  a  member  of  the  Manchester  library 
committee  and  having  for  its  main  topic 
•The  place  of  the  public  library  in  civic 
life,"  takes  issue  against  those  forces  in 
literature  which  reflect  social  chaos  and 
ruthless  radicalism.  It  was  greeted  with 
loud  applause,  as  the  speaker  asserted 
that  headway  would  be  attempted  against 
these  tendencies  of  dissolution. 

Of  the  correctness  of  Mr  Plummer's 
position  in  this  matter  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  we  are  asking  ourselves 
what  we  may  learn  from  all  this,  in  deal- 
ing with  good,  bad  and  indifferent  fic- 
tion. 

What  do  American  librarians  read 
nowadays?  What  do  they  advocate  as 
good  fiction? 

On  the  whole,  we  prefer  to  witness  a 
decrease  of  fiction  reading  and  an  in- 
crease of  reading  for  instruction  and  for 
profit.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
there  remains  still  a  legitimate  demand 
for  fiction,  which  must  be  met.  I  regret 
that  a  large  number  of  colleagues  seem 
to  know  but  little  of  that  fiction  which 
is  typical  of  America.  We  hear  Miss 
Steams  say  that  for  the  purchase  of  new 
fiction  the  solution  lies  in  buying  only 
that  which  you  can  read  yourself,  or 
judge  favorably  from  the  reading  of  re- 
liable reviews.  Very  well.  But  I  doubt 
if  the  average  librarian  reads  much  fic- 
tion before  purchasing,  or  even  after; 
and  again :  Do  we  emphasize  sufficiently 
the  claims  of  typical  American  fiction  ? 

In  attempting  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public,  do  we  not  too  often  neglect 
the  American  element  in  fiction  to  the 


advantage  of  the  popular  element?  At 
any  rate,  we  may  go  forth  every  day  and 
see  the  shelves  of  our  little  marble  and 
stone  palaces  filled  with  a  quality  of  books 
for  which  the  paper-mill  would  be  a  too 
dignified  depository.  The  children  of  a 
certain  public  school  read  three  times  in 
as  many  successive  classes  the  "Merchant 
of  Venice,"  but  remain  ignorant  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  because  this  book 
could  not  be  classed  among  high  litera- 
ture. And  while  the  Merchant  leaves 
their  minds  as  blank  as  an  idiot's.  Uncle 
Tom  would  give  impulses  to  the  mind,, 
never  forgotten  through  life.  Similarly,, 
we  permit  ourselves  again  and  again  to 
acquire  for  our  readers  the  latest  novel 
with  an  aeroplane  thrill  in  it,  and  the 
works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  rot  on 
the  shelves,  though  we  know  quite  well 
that  "others  could  give  them  pleasure 
and  amusement  or  instruction,  but  it 
was  for  me  to  give  them  rest." 

The  immensity  of  book  production  and 
the  lack  of  restraint  upon  advertising,, 
help  much  to  obscure  the  new  good  books 
as  well  as  the  good  but  neglected  books 
of  the  past.  If  the  librarian  has  any 
conscious  function,  it  is  to  help  his  read- 
ers find  the  good  fiction  which  reflects 
typical  American  life.  The  Maine  coast ; 
the  New  Hampshire  hill  farm;  the  for- 
est settler ;  the  prairie  farmer ;  the  teem- 
ing microcosm  of  the  new  western  town ; 
the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  mountains  ; 
the  broad  glades  of  Missouri ;  the  strange 
true  wilderness  of  Louisiana;  the  old 
colonies  and  the  new  lands;  the  old  life 
and  the  new  rush;  all  have  found  ex- 
pression in  books  of  lasting  value,  books 
by  American  men  and  women  of  high 
ideals  and  noble  purpose.  I  am  told  that 
these  types  of  life  are  not  in  the  public 
view,  nor  the  books  that  have  sur- 
rounded them  with  sympathy  and  love. 

Take  the  commonest  incident  of  every- 
day life,  the  farm  boy  who  leaves  home,, 
finds  excitement  in  the  city,  grows  rich^ 
and  returns  home — and  sees  once  more 
his  half-forgotten  mother:  nobody  will 
foiget  Hamlin  Garland's  description  of 
this  meeting,  after  he  has  once  read  it. 
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Or  again,  consider  the  ascent  of  an  aver- 
age city  family  upon  the  ladder  of  wealth 
and  incident  social  importance,  while 
the  fine  feelings  are  reduced  correspond- 
ingly among  its  members — only  Roswell 
Field  could  guide  you  there.  Or,  think 
of  the  "raw  angel"  of  the  farm  or  vil- 
lage depicted  by  that  excellent  writer, 
James  Newton  Baskett.  Suppose  a 
reader  would  ask  you  for  a  novel  giving 
a  picture  in  words  of  the  return  of  a 
soldier  from  the  Civil  war;  where  is  it? 
The  spelling-bee  in  American  fiction 
would  be  a  fair  test  question  in  a  com- 
petitive examination,  but  who  can  answer 
it!  Where  do  we  find  some  good  and 
wholesome  fiction  on  pioneer  life  in  Kan- 
sas? 

Is  there  any  excuse  for  neglecting  the 
literature  of  typical  American  life  and 
fostering  the  "Graustark"  species  of  fic- 
tion ?  Yes,  there  is.  We  are  servants  to 
the  public,  and  must  meet  the  demands 
of  the  readers.  Yet,  if  librarians  know, 
let  them  attempt  to  regulate  the  demands 
and  guide  public  taste  into  channels  truly 
pure  as  regards  American  ideals  and 
western  forms  of  life.  Naturally,  if 
the  Lord  cannot  prevent  the  spread  of 
inane  and  miserably  stupefying  products, 
the  librarian  is  much  less  qualified  to 
guard  the  true  literary  interest  of  his 
readers.  But  I  do  think  there  is  some 
purpose  in  this  peculiar  feature  concern- 
ing American  fiction,  which  has  come  to 
my  observation, — that  five  distinctly 
American  novels  contain,  incidentally, 
definitions  of  art,  each  expressive  of  its 
author's  views.  Let  me  quote  one,  and 
I  am  done.  "Art,"  says  James  Newton 
Baskett,  "is  the  use  of  beauty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  truth  and  love."  I  think  this 
might  well  be  used  as  a  motto  for  the  best 
in  American  fiction.  Hence  these  reflec- 
ticwis.  B. 


Cooperative  Publishing 

Inquiries  in  regard  to  the  graded  lists 
for  children's  reading  recently  published 
by  the  Pratt  institute  free  library  and  the 
East  Orange  Public  library  have  led  the 
two  libraries  concerned  to  think  that 
other  libraries,  library  commissions  or 
school  boards  might  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  order  these  lists  in  quantity. 
Should  there  be  sufficient  demand  to 
warrant  it,  a  second  edition  of  the  lists 
will  be  printed  in  January,  1912.  The 
price  of  the  lists  will  be  $10  per  100  sets. 

Orders  or  requests  for  further  in- 
formation should  be  sent  to  the  Pratt 
institute  free  library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^ 
or  to  the  Public  library,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  before  Jan.  i,  191 2. 


'Tis  not  in  seeking, 

*Tis  not  in  endless  striving, 

Thy  quest  is  found : 
Be  still  and  listen, 
Be  still   and  drink  the  quiet 

Of  all  around ! 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 


Another  Good  Record. 

Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

In  the  October  number  of  Public 
Libraries  we  noticed  the  excellent 
records  of  the  libraries  at  Wellington^ 
Ohio,  having  8090  v.  and  a  circulation 
per  capita  of  7.47  v.,  and  at  Warwick^ 
Mass.,  with  5593  v.  and  a  circulation  per 
capita  of  9.76  v. 

We  have  20,792  v.  in  the  Public  library 
at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  population  of  17,809^ 
and  the  circulation  for  the  year  July, 
1910,  to  June,  191 1,  was  194,790,  making 
10.9  V.  per  capita.     Victoria  Ellis. 

A  New  Floor  Substance 

In  the  floors  of  the  new  City  library 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  rather  unusual 
combination  has  been  made  use  of  in  an 
experimental  manner,  that  is,  concrete 
and  sawdust.  It  was  desired  to  secure  a 
suitable  base  on  which  to  lay  a  cork 
carpet,  and  into  which  nails  could  be 
driven.  A  surface  a  little  over  an  inch 
thick  of  this  mixture  is  spread  upon  the 
cement  floor  and  thus  permits  of  nailing 
down  the  cork  carpet. 

Some  extensive  experimenting  was  nec- 
essary to  get  the  correct  combination  of 
materials  for  the  purpose,  but  the  con- 
tractor not  only  secured  it,  but  he  thinks 
he  has  added  another  to  the  great  variety 
of  uses  to  which  concrete  is  put. 
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Public  Libraries  berry,    expressed,    perhaps,    as     many 

i>owTwt.Y  >  mxompr  Mtmmr  awd  •■FT«tf  w think,  facetiously,  at  the  dedication  of 

Library  Bureau Publishers  the  Mitchell  library  in  Glasgow,  the  point 

1I.B.AHBHN      '     '      I      I      I      '      Editor  ^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^  eminent  a  thinker  as  Mr 

Subscription *2ayear  ?^  Montmorency  must  be  full  of  interest. 

Five  copies  to  one  library    -       -  *8  a  year  ^^^^  Roseberry  s   statement   that  most 

Single  number 25  cents  public  libraries  are  cemeteries  filled  with 

Foreign  subscriptions     -      -    ^2.25  a  year  dead  books  is  of  too  sweeping  a  charac- 

antoredMMooiMi-oiBn  matter  May  17. 1806.  at  the  Post-  tcr  and  evidently,  if  scriously  expressed, 

«flloeatGhioago,  UL,  under  aet  of  March  8,1807.  •    •           .i_    ^                 e             a         •^i.        ^ 

- an  opinion  that  was  formed  without 

*i£,.*^f  i7i?niSV5?.Ji*S?aS'  JSSSSwT  ciS?£fTr  knowledge  of  real  conditions  and  certain- 

SUhfV"^;;-  Yo°k"S?*oi35.S^ffTr'  SSSSS  ly  without  sufficiently  wide  acquaintance 

money  orders  should  be  sent.  •.«        .t 

With    the    same,    to    warrant    giving 

When  a  change  of  address  Is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  mUch  WCic^ht  tO  it.     It  may  be  pOSSible 

the  old  address  must  be  glTen.   The  notice  should  be  sent  ,                          .                 r\r      *     •t.r       ^ 

two  weeks  before  the  change  Is  to  take  effect.  tO  glVC  later  an  CpltomC  Of  Mr  dc  Mont- 

U  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  macaslne  dlscon-  ,         «  «                   \  -   <*     t 

tinuedattheezpirationof  his  subseripuon,  notice  to  that  morency  s  addrcss,  which  from  a  man 

effect  should  be  sent.    Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con-  .....                   ...                  , 

tlnuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired.  m  hlS  pOSltlOU  WOUld  be  WOrth  morC  aS 

Cpples  failing  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  in  the  ...             r             ....            ,v          ..           jx 

mails,  will  bednpUoated  without  charge  if  request  to  do  so  a   cntCHOn   of   COUdltlOUS   than   the   OIT- 

Is  receired  within  80  days  after  pubUcstion.    Later  than  ,          ,                        .               -       ,               . 

thatdnplleate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  regular  rates  hand      CXprCSSlOn     OI     the     ariStOCratlC 

=  Lord  Roseberry. 

Disinfection  of  books—  On  the  program  -,.      -,       .          i.Aj.,mirr*        j 

for  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  ^hePas^^ 

library  association,  Dr.  Dana  of  New  To  few  librarians  has  it  been  given 

York  is  listed  to  talk  on  Disinfection  to  see  so  nearly  the  fulfillment  of  the 

of  books.     One  can  but  wonder  if  he  p'ans  of  their  life  work  as  was  the  case 

will   advance  any   further  in   his  pres-  with  the  late  Frederick  M.  Crunden,  for 

...          r    xu         I.-    x\i         1        t.j  many  years  librarian  of  the  St  Louis  pub- 

entation    of    the    subject    than    he    did  |;^  library 

at  the  New  York  meeting  in  October.  He  took  up  the  public  library  service 
There  is  much  more  to  be  feared  from  after  coming  to  the  full  of  his  intellec- 
the  effects  of  such  talks  as  Dr.  Dana  tual  powers,  in  a  community  where  a 
gave  there  than  from  contagion  that  life  of  scholarly  and  artistic  pursuit  from 
.  J  ^  •  ,  ,.,  ^  -  ,  his  earliest  youth  had  given  him  a  leader- 
is  earned  today  by  library  books,  ship  in  the  literary  and  educational  cir- 
What  good  such  talks  do,  is  certainly  cles  of  the  place,  where  his  amiable 
an  unknown  quantity.  disposition,    his    adaptability    and    the 

Off-hand  opinion.  vr«u«  knowledge-The  ^^"'^^  ^J.  ^'^  convictions  had  already 

,.-,,            .,      -_             ■  won  for  him  not  only  personal  r^ard, 

chief  address  of  the  November  meet-  but  a  belief  in  and  assistance  for  his 

ing  of  the  Library  assistants'  associa-  plans  of  social  betterment, 

tion    on    November   8    was    delivered  His  faith  in  the  power  of  the  public 

iv,,  T    17    i^    -i«  TiT     4.^                HT   A  library  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the 

by  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency,  M.  A.,  ^duJion  of  the  neople  was  a  powerful 

L.L.  D.,    editor    of    the    Contemporary  influence  in  the  development  of  a  simi- 

Review,  on   "The  place  of  libraries  in  lar  spirit  among  the  strong  members  of 

national  education."     There    is    no  re-  *^  .'"'"'^Tu'^^,  -?-  which  he  lived  and 

.   ,        ,j             ,       ,        •_      .  rarely  did  he  fail  m  winning  moral  and 

port  of  the  address  at  hand  at  this  time,  financial  support  from  those  in  authority 

but  in  view  of  the  opinion  of  Lord  Rose-  to  carry  out  his  wishes  and  plans  for  the 
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St  Louis  public  library.  It  is  today  in 
all  its  splendid  equipment,  in  its  plan  of 
high  power  and  fine  regard  among  the 
people  of  that  city  his  most  eloquent 
monument.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  an  expression  of  regard  on  the 
part  of  the  library  authorities  and  of 
the  general  public,  spoken  freely,  printed 
large  and  carved  in  stone.  Then  he 
died.  Where  is  there  room  for  regret 
save  naturally  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
will  miss  that  rare  companionship  and 
sympathetic  interest  which  were  so  freely 
given  to  those  whom  he  loved? 

Mr  Crunden's  contribution  to  library 
development  has  not  been  confined  to  his 
own  city.  "Every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his 
profession"  was  a  frequent  remark  in 
his  public  speech  and  he  lived  up  to  his 
creed.  He  gave  fully  and  freely  of  his 
talent  and  influence  to  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  library  movement 
everywhere.  After  Melvil  Dewey,  with 
whom  he  was  a  close  and  steadfast  friend 
to  the  last,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  American,  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally, to  British  librarians  and  an 
appreciated  contributor  to  the  library 
literature  of  England,  before  he  was 
stricken.  The  American  library  institute 
was  a  favorite  idea  of  His  for  years  be- 
fore it  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Am- 
erican library  association  was  always  the 
recipient  of  his  most  loyal  devotion  and 
efforts,  the  various  state  associations 
were  always  his  care  and  delight,  the 
library  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  re- 
ceived his  constant  help  and  attention, 
and  no  worthy  library  movement  any- 
where but  was  always  sure  of  his  help. 
He  allowed  no  gathering  of  thoughtful 
people  to  meet  within  his  circle  of  in- 
fluence without  effectively  bringing  to 
their  notice  the  help  which  libraries 
might  render  their  cause,  and  his  own 
library  justified  his  theories.  He  preached, 
and  he  practiced  what  he  preached.  Har- 
vests from  his  seed-sowing  will  be  gar- 
nered for  long  years  to  come. 

PuBUc  Libraries  owes  much  to  his 
friendship  and  support.  His  wise  counsel 
was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  periodical 
in  its  early  years,  and  his  sympathy  and 


loyalty  to  its  principles  have  been  valu- 
able aids  always. 

No  inexperienced  or  perplexed  libra- 
rian ever  went  to  him  for  advice  or  sym- 
pathy but  came  away  strengthened  and 
encouraged,  even  though  he  may  have 
pointed  out  their  delinquencies. 

Thinking  of  his  creed,  one  can  say 
truthfully  of  Mr  Crunden,  he  paid  to 
the  fullest  his  debt  to  his  profession. 


Tribute  to  Mr  Crunden 

A  little  after  we  founded  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  1876,  there  came  to  us  from  St 
Louis  the  brain  and  big  hart*  that 
won  instant  recognition  and  enduring 
leadership.  For  years  he  has  been  our 
senior  living  ex-president.  For  a  third 
of  a  century  I  have  workt  intimately 
with  the  rare  man  who  has  just  left  us. 
We  have  discust  a  thousand  matters 
but  never  once  have  I  heard  from  his 
lips  an  argument  or  suggestion  based 
on  selfishness.  His  thought  was  ever 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber and  for  that  he  was  always  redy 
to  sacrifice  his  own  interests  in  a  way 
sadly  rare  in  these  days  of  self-seek- 
ing. Those  who  shared  his  friendship 
are  better  men  and  women ;  the  A.  L. 
A.  is  stronger  and  has  higher  ideals; 
and  a  good  bit  of  the  Master's  vine- 
yard is  a  better  world  to  live  in  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  his  earnest 
life. 

After  the  awful  blow  fell  and  he 
went  out  of  our  lives  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  we  who  loved  and  ad- 
mired him,  and  that  ment  all  that  had 
the  rare  privilege  of  his  friendship, 
hoped  against  hope  that  he  might  come 
back  to  us.  After  five  weary  hartbreak- 
ing  years  there  was  a  rift  in  the  black 
clouds  as  if  he  had  been  permitted  to 
return  to  earth  long  enough  to  see 
with  mortal  eyes  some  of  the  wonder- 
ful fruitage  from  the  seed  his  hand  had 
planted. 

He  saw  the  beautiful  F.  M.  Crunden 


•The  simplified  spelllngr,   used  by  Dr    Dewey* 
is  here  retained. 
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branch  library,  a  conspicuous  leader 
among  similar  institutions  because  of 
services  to  all  the  people,  unusual 
even  for  the  best  of  these  People's  Col- 
leges. He  saw  the  great  central  bild- 
ing,  the  crowning  monument  of  his 
long  lifework,  the  special  pride  of 
the  St  Louis  for  which  he  did  so  much. 

He  saw  carvd  in  granit  above  the 
main  entrance  of  this  temple  a  motto 
-chosen  by  a  wise  committee  from  the 
whole  field  of  literature,  a  telling  ex- 
tract from  one  of  his  own  many  ad- 
dresses. 

He  saw  a  whole  great  city  loyal  still 
to  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  life 
had  made  that  city  a  better  home. 

It  was  not  for  him  to  remain  thru 
the  harvest  that  came  from  his  plant- 
ing, but  like  Moses,  he  had  his  brief 
space  on  the  mountaintop  and  at  last 
his  eyes  swept  over  the  promist  land 
to  which  he  had  so  strenuously  led  his 
people.  Then  after  this  brief  inspiring 
vision  his  great  hart  sweld  out  in  a 
prayer  that  was  quickly  answerd, 
"Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  growing  fruit  of  all  my  la- 
bors." Melvtl  Dewey. 

Frederick  M,  Cninden 

Frederick  Morgan  Crunden  died  in  St 
Luke's  hospital,  St  Louis,  on  Saturday, 
October  28,  at  12:40  a.  m.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Library  board,  resolutions, 
as  quoted  below,  were  adopted  and  it  was 
ordered  that  all  library  buildings  should 
be  closed  until  4  p.  m.  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  funeral.  The  flags  in  front  of  the 
unfinished  library  building  were  half- 
masted  as  soon  as  the  news  of  Mr 
Crunden's  death  reached  the  library. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  (Unitarian)  at  Union  and 
Von  Versen  avenues,  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 29,  at  3  p.  m.  The  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  George  R.  Dodson. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were  George 
R.  Carpenter,  John  F.  Lee,  William 
Maffitt,  Hon.  O'Neill  Ryan,  Joseph  H. 
Zumbalen,  J.  Lawrence  Mauran  and  H. 


N.  Davis,  all  members  of  the  Library 
board;  Dr  \rthur  E.  Bostwick,  the  li- 
brarian, and  Dr  Clement  W.  Andrews, 
of  The  John  Crerar  library,  Chicago.  The 
active  pallbearers,  chosen  from  Sie  staflf 
of  the  Public  librarv,  were  Paul  Black- 
welder,  Andrew  Linn  Bostwick,  Jesse 
Cunningham,  Leonard  Balz,  John  L. 
Parker  and  Albert  Diephuis. 

The  church  was  filled  with  a  congre- 
gation of  representative  St  Louisians. 
Flowers  were  numerous  and  beautiful. 

The  services  consisted  of  two  familiar 
hymns,  "Abide  with  me"  and  "Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,"  a  prayer  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr  Dodson,  in  which  he  alluded 
fittingly  and  feelingly  to  Mr  Crunden's 
noble  character  and  lovable  qualities  and 
to  his  great  public  services. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Missouri 
crematorium  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
where  the  funeral  party  took  leave  of 
it  with  a  few  words  of  farewell  and 
benediction  from  the  officiating  clergy- 
man. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board, 
as  noted  above,  were  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Public  library  of  the  city  of  St  Louis, 
on  the  death  of  Frederick  Morgan  Crunden, 
the  father  of  the'  Public  library  and  for  32 
years  its  librarian,  desires  to  record  its 
grateful  recognition  of  the  great  and  disin- 
terested part  that  he  played  in  developing  the 
Public  Library  system  of  this  city  and  in  plac- 
ing  it  on  the  secure  foundation  where  it  standi 
today. 

A  practical  idealist,  Mr.  Crunden  early  rec- 
ognized the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
free  library  as  a  means  of  advancing  popular 
education ;  and  his  remarkable  energy  and  per- 
severance, added  to  genius  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  special  kind  of  work  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  life,  enabled  him  to  attain  his  ends 
in  the  face  of  discouragement  and  obstacles 
that  might  well  have  disheartened  him.  Forced 
to  leave  the  life  work  that  he  loved,  at  a  tinie 
when  his  dearest  wishes  and  dreams  for  it 
were  on  the  point  of  realization,  he  retained, 
in  the  confinement  and  pain  of  years  of  illness, 
his  affectionate  interest  in  it  and  his  hope  and 
confidence  for  its  future.  His  name,  given  to 
one  of  its  most  useful  branches,  and  his  words, 
fittingly  carved  over  the  portals  of  the  new 
building  where  all  may  sec  them,  will  be  per- 
petual reminders  to  the  citizens  of  St  Louis 
of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  them  and  of  the 
effective  labor  in  which  he  wore  himself  out 
in  their  service. 
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The  new  international  language 

III. 

Sentancet  from  Lincoln's  addroM  at  Qettytburg 


i)  Ante  quar  dudeki  e  sep  yari,  nia 
avi  genitis*  sur  ica  kontinento  naciono 
nuva,  konceptita*  en  libereso,  e  dedikita 
a  ta  principo  ke  omna  homi  esas  kreita 
^ala.*  2)  Nun  ni  venas  por  dedikar 
parto  di  ta  agro®  kom  final  ripozeyo  a 
ti  qui  hike^®  donis  Ha  vivi,'  por  ke  ica 
naci6no  povez  vivar.'  3)  Ma  la  brava 
viri,  vivanta*  e  mortinta,'  qui  luktis^^ 
hike,  konsakris  ol  tre  super  nia  povo  di 
adjuntar  o  deprenar.  4)  Esas  plu  juste 
ni,  vivanti,*^  qui  devas  hike  dedikesar  a 
la  nefinita*  verko  quan  ti  qui  hike  kom- 
batis,  tante  noble  avancis  til  nun;  5)  por 
ke  de  ta  honor6za^  mortinti*  ni  prenez 
augmentita  devoteso  a  la  skopo  por  qua 
li  donis  la  lasta  plena  meziiro  di  de- 
voteso; 6)  ke  ni  hike  ferme  rez61vez  ke 
ta  mortinti*  ne  esez  vane  mortinta;®  7) 
ke  ta  naci6no,  sub  Deo,  havez  re-nasko 
di  libereso,  8)  e  ke  la  guvemado  di  la 
popiilo,  da  la  populo,  e  por  la  populo  ne 
perisez  de  la  tero. 

Note — ^The  parenthetical  figures  are  inserted 
for  easier  comparison  of  the  parallel  texts. 
The  index  figures  refer  to  the  "Remarks"  which 
follow. 


i)  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  2)  Now  we  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 
as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  3)  But  the  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
to  detract.  4)  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced; 
5)  that  frc«n  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion ;  6)  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  7)  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  8) 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth. 


General  Remarks.  The  accent  falls  in  the 
infinitive  on  the  last  syllable  -ar,  -ir.  -or  (ex- 
amples :  amdr,  amir,  amdr)  ;  otherwise  on  the 
penult  (examples:  fin&lo,  findli,  findla;  dio,  pia, 
^uo,  gluo).  The  elision  of  the  adjective  ter- 
mination -a  causes  no  shifting  of  the  accent, 
whether  this  elision  is  indicated  by  an  apos- 
trophe or  not  {Hndl*  or  findl).  But  in  roots 
•of  more  than  one  syllable,  i  with  a  vowel 
following,  or  u  with  a  vowel  following  can- 
not receive  the  accent  (examples:  ddio,  ginii, 
Itdtio,  akadhnio,  dquo,  lingui,  precipua,  rez^inui, 
s^ndio). 

The  absolute  logical  rule  by  which  the  mean- 
ing of  all  derivatives  in  Ido  is  fixed,  requires 
special  consideration.  In  the  natural  lan- 
jfuages,  a  very  prolific  source  of  idiotisms  is 
the  unrestricted  use  of  immediate  derivatives, 
i.  e.,  those  formed  by  simply  using  a  root 
'which  primarily  belongs  to  one  part  of  speech, 
as  if  it  were  another  part  of  speech,  without 
the  medium  of  affixes  that  express  the  de- 
rived relation.  Thus  English  forms  from  the 
noun  mouth  a  verb  to  mouth,  which,  in  its 
active  use,  conveys  the  vague  notion  of  per- 
forming something  with  the  mouth,  and  in 
its  neuter  use,  that  of  using  the  mouth.  Not 
only    are    these   general    meanings    arbitrarily 


chosen  and  difficult  to  grasp  for  anyone,  but 
they  have,  on  account  of  their  very  lack  of 
precision,  given  rise  to  at  least  half  a  dozen 
widely  different  special  meanings,  which  not 
even  natural-born  English  speakers  can  hope 
to  master  without  frequent  reference  to  the 
dictionary.  In  Ido  the  formation  of  a  verb 
hok-ar  from  bok-o,  the  mouth,  is  absolutely 
interdicted,  because  such  a  verb  would  fail 
to  express  the  relation  to  the  noun  from  which 
it  sprang.  Even  the  use  of  the  logical  active 
form  bok-agar  (agar  means  to  do)  and  the 
neuter  bok-usar  (ujsar  to  use)  is  not  advised, 
because  the  mouth  can  be  used  in  so  many 
ways  (speaking,  eating,  yawning,  smoking, 
kissing,  striking,  and  what  not),  that  these 
verbs  could  only  lead  to  confusion.  A  few 
more  examples  follow,  to  illustrate  the  Ido 
style  of  translating  the  countless  short  forma- 
tions of  English,  which  are  sometimes  fairly 
clear  but  not  logical,  yet  more  frequently 
neither  clear  nor  logical: 

English  free,  to  free;  Ido  liber-a,  liber-igar 
(i.  e.,  to  make  free). 

English  blossom,  to  blossom;  Ido  Hor-o, 
Hor-ifar   (i.  e.,  to  produce  blossoms). 

English  salt,  to  salt;  Ido  sal-o,  sal-isar  (i.  e., 
to  provide  with   salt). 
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English  cudgel,  to  cudgel;  Ido  baston-o, 
baston-agar  (i.  e.,  to  treat  with  a  cudgel,  to 
beat). 

English  harp,  to  harp;  Ido  harp-o,  harp-uzar 
(i.  e.,  to  use,  play  on  a  harp). 

English  round,  the  round;  Ido  rond-a,  rond- 
iro  (i.  e.,  round-going,  going  around;  for  in- 
stance, a  policeman's  beat). 

English  Sunday,  to  Sunday;  Ido  sun-dio, 
pasar  la  sun-dio  (here  a  language  that  aspires 
to  logic  and  clearness  prefers  a  paraphrase 
to  excessive  briefness). 

English  plant,  to  plant;  Ido  plant-o,  plent-ar 
(a  different,  though  similar  root  for  the  idea 
to  set  in  the  ground  for  growth). 

English  fish,  to  fish;  Ido  fish-o,  pesk-ar  (a 
different  root  for  the  idea  to  catch  fish;  this 
makes  it  possible  to  derive  from  the  verb 
a  verbal  noun  pesk-o,  the  fishing,  same  as  from 
every  other  verb  in  the  language;  compare 
plent'O,  the  act  of  planting,  from  plent-ar; 
harp-ujso,  the  act  of  harping,  from  harp-usar; 
liber-eso,  liberty,  from  liber-esar,  to  be  free; 
komenc-o,  the  beginning,  from  komenc-ar; 
am-o,  love,  from  am-ar;  viv-o,  life,  from  viv- 
or;  mort'O,  death,  from  mort-ar;  nask-o, 
birth,  from  nask-ar,  to  be  bom,  etc.). 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Ido-English  dic- 
tionary, given  under  the  "Special  remarks" 
immediately  following,  will  serve  still  further 
to  make  clear  the  Ido  logical  system  of  deriva- 
tion, which  admits  of  no  exceptions,  properly 
so-called,  whatsoever,  although  a  few  regu- 
larly recurring  abbreviations  of  form  are  al- 
lowed in  certain  clearly  defined  cases,  such 
as  the  passive  voice.     See  special  remark." 

Special  Remarks,  ^genit-ar,  to  beget,  en- 
gender; -0,  begetting;  -ala,  genital;  -uro,  off- 
spring, progeny  (the  suffix  -wr-  designates  a 
concrete  result  which  springs  from  the  action 
of  the  verb) ;  ^iva,  capable  of  begetting. 
[DEFIRS]  (These  letters  placed  in  the  Ido 
dictionary  after  a  root  indicate  that  the  re- 
spective root  appears  in  the  six  especially  im- 
portant languages — Deutsch,  English,  French, 
Italian,  Russian,  Spanish;  languages  of  the 
second  and  third  rank  of  importance,  such 
as  Portuguese,  Polish,  the  Scandinavian  and 
other  idoms,  are  not  indicated  in  the  Ido  dic- 
tionary, although  they  were  considered  when- 
ever the  main  languages  did  not  present  a 
strong  majority  one  way  or  the  other.) 

*Koncept-ar,  to  conceive  (all  senses,  because 
the  figurative  senses  naturally  follow  from  the 
original  sense) ;  -o,  conception ;  -ebla,  con- 
ceivable.    [DEFIRS]. 

*Egal-a,  equal;  -esar,  to  equal;  -eso, 
equality;  -igar,  to  make  equal,  to  equalize. 
[DEFIS]. 

*Fin^r  (active  and  neuter),  to  finish,  end; 
-0,  end;  -ala,  referring  to  au  end,  final;  fin-a, 
what  is  an  end,  final;  -alo,  finale;  ^e,  at  last, 
finally.     [EFIS]. 

*yiv-ar,  to  live;  to  be  alive;  -o,  life;  -ala, 
vital;  -anto,  one  alive,  living;  -anta,  alive; 
-ema,  lively,  vivacious;  -osa,  animated,  living; 
-emeso,  vivacity;   -ozeso,  vitality.     [FIS]. 

*Mort'ar,  to  die,  expire;  -o,  death;  -anta, 


moribund ;  ^anto,  dying  man ;  -inta,  dead  (past 
participle)  ;  -into,  deaaperson ;  -inti,  the  dead ; 
-ala,  referring  to  death  (f.  i.,  mortala  lito, 
death-bed)  ;  -ado,  mortality;  -iva,  -ivo,  mortal 
(i.  e.,  liable  to  death);  -igar,  to  kill  (this  is 
the  generic  term;  there  are  also  special  roots 
ocid-ar,  to  kill  by  violence,  to  slay;  'hom^ 
ocido,  patr-ocido,  infant-ocido,  rej-ocido,  etc.; 
asasin-ar,  to  kill  with  malice  aforethought, 
from  an  ambush  or  by  surprise,  to  assassin- 
ate) ;   mort'igo,  the  killing.      [EFIS]. 

^Honor-o,  honor;  -izar,  to  honor;  -oza,  full 
of  honor;  -inda,  honorable  (i.  e.,  worthy  of 
honor) ;  -indeso,  respectability,  honorability. 
[EFIS]. 

*Peris-ar,  to  perish;  -o,  loss  (i.  e.,  perish- 
ing) ;   -iva,  perishable.     [EFIS]. 

*Agr-o,  field ;  -ala,  field  (i.  e.,  relating  to  the 
fields,  for  instance  field-battle,  field-work), 
agrarian;  -ano,  country  person;  agro-kul- 
turo,  agriculture ;  agro-kulturisto,  agriculturist. 
[DEFIRS].  Note  especially  the  widely  differ- 
ing meaning  of  this  nominal  root  and  the 
following  verbal  one:  kamp-ar,  to  camp  out; 
-0,  camping;  -ado,  prolonged  camping  {-ad- 
expresses  prolonged  action,  but  shoiild  be  used 
only  sparingly)  ;  -eyo,  camp.     [DEFIRS]. 

^*Hik-e,  from  Latin  hie,  here,  is  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  maximum  intemationality 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  the  Ido  Academy 
to  substitute  hir-e,  which  is  suggested  by  the 
Teutonic  languages.  But  hik-e  forms  such  a 
close  parallel  with  the  hardly  avoidable  words 
ih-€,  there,  uh-e,  where,  that  the  majority 
has  been  in  favor  of  retaining  it,  carrying  out 
thereby  the  other  important  principle  of  har- 
mony and  analogy. 

^Lukt-ar,  to  fight,  wrestle;  lukt-o,  wrest- 
ling, fight;  lukt-isto,  professional  wrestler. 
This  root,  although  in  common  only  to  the 
Romance  languages  (i6o  millions),  is  the 
most  international  one  that  exists,  for  the  Eng- 
lish root  fight,  whatever  spelling  might  be 
chosen,  differs  too  much  in  form  in  the  vari- 
ous Teutonic  languages  to  be  recognized  by 
the  other  nations  with  sufficient  ease. 

^Dedik-esar,  to  be  dedicated.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  conventionally  shortened  forms  that 
were  referred  to  above  (end  of  "General  Re- 
marks"). The  full  form,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed as  an  alternate,  is  dedikat-esar,  or 
(less  cumbersome)  esar  dedikata.  The  possi- 
bility of  confounding  the  meaning  above  given 
with  another  dedik-esar,  for  esar  dediko,  to  be 
dedication,  is  not  of  sufficient  practical  im- 
portance to  be  taken  seriously.  The  passive 
voice  is  formed  thus:  me  esas  amata,  or  ifi# 
amesas,  I  am  loved;  me  esis  amata,  or  wr 
amesis,  I  was  loved;  me  esos  amata,  or 
me  amesos,  I  shall  be  loved;  me  esas  amita, 
or  me  amitesas,  I  have  been  loved;  me  esis 
amita,  or  me  amitesis,  I  had  been  loved;  me 
esos  amita,  or  me  amitesos,  I  shall  have  been 
loved,  etc. 

Literature  and  further  information  on  Ido 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  2c  stamp  ta 
E.  F.  McPike,  723  East  42d  street,  Chicaga 
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Chicago  Midwinter  Meetings 

The  usual  midwinter  library  meetings 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  the  first  wcdc 
in  January.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  comer  of  Qark  and 
Randolph  streets,  four  blocks  west  from 
the  Chicago  public  library.  Rates  are: 
single  room  with  bath,  $2  per  day  and 
up;  double  room  with  bath,  $3  per  day 
and  up.  Every  room  in  the  hotel  has  a 
private  bath.  Requests  for  reservations 
should  be  made  direct  to  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man. Unless  otherwise  arranged,  all 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  directors* 
room  of  the  Chicago  public  library,  which 
has  been  generously  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  librarians.  This  room  is  on 
the  fifth  floor,  adjoining  the  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters.  The  meetings  will  be  held 
at  9:30  a.  m.  and  2:30  p.  m.,  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

League  of  library  commlMione 

The  League  of  library  commissions 
will  hold  four  sessions :  Tuesday,  January 
2,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
on  Wednesday  morning  and  Thursday 
morning.  The  sessions  will  be  in  charge 
of  Cornelia  Marvin,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  library  commission  and  presi- 
dent of  the  league. 

College  and  university  librarians 

The  college  and  university  librarians 
of  the  middle  west  will  meet  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  on  Saturday  morning, 
January  5-6.  The  sessions  will  continue 
to  be  of  the  same  informal  round  table 
character  as  heretofore.  Arrangements 
are  in  charge  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  P.  L.  Windsor,  J.  C.  M.  Hanson  and 
A.  S.  Root.  Some  of  the  topics  sug- 
gested for  discussion  are  as  follows: 
charging  systems  appropriate  for  college 
libraries ;  cooperation  between  librarians ; 
open  shelves;  relations  between  the 
faculty  and  the  library;  standing  of  the 
college  library  in  the  institution ;  pensions 
for  college  librarians;  circulation  of 
books  to  undergraduates ;  essentials  of  a 
university  library  annual  report. 
Library  school  Instructors 

A  meeting  of  instructors  in  regular 
library  schools  will  be  held  Wednesday 


morning,  January  3.  The  discussion  will 
be  informal  and  will  be  chosen  chiefly 
from  the  following  topics:  Certain 
pedagogical  problems  connected  with  our 
library  instruction ;  efficiency  of  adminis- 
stration  in  library  schools;  elements  in 
the  cost  of  maintaining  library  schools; 
non-essentials  in  the  courses.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  charge  of  P.  L.  Windsor. 
A.  L.  A.  meetings 

The  council  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  meet 
on  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morn- 
ing, January  4-5.  A  list  of  topics  pro- 
posed for  discussion  will  be  sent  per- 
sonally to  each  member  of  the  council. 
The  executive  board  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
will  meet  Wednesday  evening,  January  3, 
at  8  o'clock,  at  A.  L.  A.  headquarters. 
The  A.  L.  A.  publishing  board  will  meet 
Friday  afternoon,  January  5,  at  A.  JL.  A. 
headquarters. 

The  Chicago  library  club  will  enter- 
tain visiting  librarians  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, January  4,  further  announcements 
for  which  will  be  made  later. 


Library  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Report  of  1911  meeting 

The  library  department  of  the  Na- 
tional education  association  held  its  an- 
nual session  in  San  Francisco,  August 
13,  191 1.  In  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  vice-president,  J.  L.  Gillis, 
State  librarian  of  California,  presided. 
The  following  program  was  given : 

The  Proper  supervision  of  the  reading  of 
school  children,  Katherine  Devereux  Blake, 
principal,  Public  school  No.  6,  New  York 
City. 

Discussion:  Mrs  Adelaide  Bowles  Maltby,  li- 
brarian, Tompkins  Square  branch,  New 
York  City. 

County  free  library  service  to  high  schools, 
Ethelwyn  H.  Fagge,  librarian,  Polytechnic 
high  school,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Discussion:  W.  H.  Housh,  principal,  Los 
Angeles  high  school,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

California  county  free  libraries,  Harriet  G. 
Eddy,  county  library  organizer.  State  li- 
brary, Sacramento,  Cal. 

Discussion:  L.  W.  Ripley,  librarian,  Public 
library,  Sacramento,  Cal 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1912: 

President,  Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian,  Chi- 
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cago  public  library;  vice-president,  W.  L. 
Brown,  librarian  Public  library,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.;  secretary,  Miss  M.  A.  Newberry,  Public 
school  library,  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  com- 
posed of  Chas.  S.  Greene,  librarian, 
Oakland  public  library,  chairman; 
Joseph  Daniels,  librarian,  Riverside 
public  library,  and  Victoria  Ellis,  li- 
brarian, Long  Beach  public  library,  in- 
troduced the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Library  department  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  regrets  greatly  the  enforced  ab- 
sence of  President  Gaillard,  detained  in  New 
York.  We  also  regret  the  absence  of  Mr 
Ward,  the  secretary. 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  two  great  civilizing 
forces,  the  school  and  the  library,  to  work 
together  in  harmony  and  close  co-operation 
for  the  cause  common  to  them  both  of  uni- 
versal enlightment. 

Resolved,  That  committees  be  appointed  to 
advance  the  interests  of  school  libraries 
throughout  the  country,  to  study  the  situation, 
and  to  encourage  and  promote  a  close  co- 
operation between  public  and  school  libraries. 
That  one  committee  of  five  be  appointed  for 
the  Normal  schools,  one  of  five  for  the  high 
schools,  and  a  committee  to  make  out  a  suit- 
able list  of  books  for  reading  in  the  various 
grades. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  A.  L.  A.  booklist 
is  admirable  in  many  ways,  and  is  used  ex- 
tensively by  all  who  make  the  selection  of 
books  a  matter  of  conscience,  we  should  like 
to  have  it  give  more  attention  to  books  for 
the  young,  both  as  to  number  of  books  and 
extent  of  treatment. 

As  a  result  of  the  third  resolution, 
the  following  committees  were  named : 
High  schools: 

Chairman,    Mary   E.    Hall,    librarian,   Girls* 

high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ethelwyn   H.   Fagge,   librarian.   Polytechnic 

high  school,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Gilbert  O.   Ward,  librarian,  Technical  high 

school,  Cleveland,  O. 
Florence   Hopkins,  librarian.    Central    high 

school,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Anna  Hadley,  librarian.  The  Gilbert  school, 

Winsted,  Conn. 
Normal  schools: 
Chairman,     Ida    M.     Mendenhall,     Normal 

school,  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 
Margaret  Dold,  Normal  school,  Chico,  Cal. 
Grace  Salisbury,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Mary  Richardson,  Castine,  Me. 

Harriet  G.   Eddy, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


Libraxy  Meetings 

Chicago— The  Chicago  library  club,  at 
its  regular  meeting  on  November  9,  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Miss  Hazel- 
tine,  preceptor  of  the  Wisconsin  library 
school  at  Madison.  Miss  HazeWne's 
subject  was  "The  primrose  way,"  and 
she  appealed  to  library  workers,  out  of 
their  knowledge  of  books  and  their  con- 
tents, to  help  transplant  some  of  the 
primroses  of  life  to  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way.  She  emphasized  the  danger 
there  is  of  becoming  so  immersed  in  the 
routine  of  the  work  that  its  essential 
element  is  lost  sight  of,  and  so  the  op- 
portunity lost  of  handing  on  to  others 
their  share  of  their  birthright  in  the 
world  of  ideas  and  ideals.  Miss  Hazel- 
tine  then  took  up  a  group  of  notable 
books  which  had  held  inspiration  for  her, 
and  gave  something  of  the  message  of 
each.  A  few  of  the  books  mentioned 
were  "Twenty  years  at  Hull  House,'* 
"Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,"  "Carta 
Wenckebach,''  Edward  A.  Steiner's 
books,  and  "One  way  out." 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  15 
new  names  were  added  to  the  roll. 

Harrie  Edna  Brooke,  Secy. 

Indiana— With  a  splendid  representa- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  state,  the  In- 
diana library  association  held  its  twen- 
tieth annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis  No- 
vember 7-8. 

The  first  session  opened  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  with  an  address  of  welcome 
by  President  Joseph  McGowan  of  the 
Indianapolis  public  library  board.  He 
spoke  of  the  qualifications  of  librariaiis, 
mentioning  two  in  particular  as  being 
essential — that  the  librarian  know  books 
and  that  she  have  executive  ability.  He 
also  announced  to  the  association  the 
munificent  gift  from  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  of  a  site  for  a  new  central  library 
building  for  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

President  Eliza  Gordon  Browning,  in 
her  address  presenting  the  needs  of  the 
association,  urged  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  the 
qualifications  of  librarians,  on  library 
training,  and  on  the  revision  of  the  coin- 
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stitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Indiana  li- 
brary association.  She  spoke  of  the 
notable  library  meetings  of  the  year  and 
of  the  value  of  library  meetings,  stating 
that  the  real  value  is  measured  by  the 
spirit  in  which  we  come  to  the  meetings 
and  the  use  we  make  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived. 

The  members  of  the  association  were 
pleased  to  have  with  them  Dr  Hosmer, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Frederick 
M.  Crunden,  who  gave  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  life  and  work  of  one  who 
was  widely  recognized  as  being  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  library  profession.  Dr 
Hosmer  spoke  of  the  remarkable  execu- 
tive ability  of  Mr.  Crunden,  of  his  schol- 
arly attainments,  of  his  great  work  as 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  oublic  library 
and  of  the  great  honor  which  came  to 
him  just  before  his  death  when  he  re- 
ceived the  information  that  a  motto  taken 
from  one  of  his  addresses  was  to  be 
carved  on  the  front  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  library  building  and  that  tablets 
containing  this  inscription  were  to  be 
made  and  distributed  free  of  charge  by 
Dr  Melvil  Dewey  to  all  libraries  which 
would  set  it  up. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  qual- 
ifications of  librarians  was  given  by  the 
chairman,  Louis  J.  Bailey.  The  purpose 
of  the  report  was  to  present  in  as  con- 
cise and  convenient  form  as  possible  a 
schedule  of  specific  qualifications  for  li- 
brary work  which  would  be  of  service 
to  library  boards  and  to  librarians 
throughout  the  state  and  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  should  be  possessed  by 
persons  receiving  certain  salaries.  The 
committee  was  authorized  to  make  a  fu- 
ture report  in  conjunction  with  a  similar 
committee  from  the  Library  trustees' 
association. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  li- 
brary training  was  given  by  the  chair- 
man. Miss  Colerick.  This  report  ex- 
pressed in  definite  terms  the  need  of 
trained  library  workers,  advocating  when- 
ever possible  work  in  a  well-organized 
library  before  taking  the  training. 

A  splendid  library  exhibit  showing  the 
work  being  done  by  the  different  libra- 


ries in  the  Indianapolis  district  was  pre- 
pared by  Carl  H.  Milam. 

The  college  and  reference  round  table, 
conducted  by  Demarchus  C.  Brown, 
opened  with  a  paper  by  William  M.  Hep- 
burn on  "The  college  library  and  the 
community."  Mr  Hepburn  said  that, 
while  the  first  duty  of  the  college  library 
is  to  its  own  constituency,  yet  it  soon 
outgrows  the  active  demands  of  the 
faculty  and  students  and  that  the  modem 
college  or  university  is  a  disseminator  of 
knowledge  to  the  whole  state.  The  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  community?  is  much 
like  the  old  question,  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor? It  is  susceptible  of  answers  as 
narrow  or  broad  as  our  own  particular 
view  permits.  He  advocated  interli- 
brary  loans;  liberality  in  the  giving  of 
information;  free  distribution  of  dupli- 
cates, and  the  offering  of  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  library  movements  in  the 
state.  He  also  advised  the  preparation 
and  printing  of  useful  indexes  and  made 
a  plea  for  the  publication  of  lists  of 
serials  which  libraries  have. 

Mr  Lindley  of  Earlham  college,  in 
an  interesting  talk,  pointed  out  the  great 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  college  li- 
brary and  the  public  library  for  con- 
servation of  interests  and  for  cooperation. 
The  stronger  the  one,  the  greater  the 
opportunity  of  the  other  to  help.  One 
should  be  a  supplement  to  the  other. 

Miss  Cleland,  in  an  entertaining  paper 
on  What  experience  is  best  prior  to 
reference  work,  advised  a  combination 
of  cataloging  and  reference  work,  stat- 
ing that  the  cataloger  should  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  public.  A  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  brought  out  the 
fact  that  cooperation  between  the  catalog- 
ing department  and  the  reference  depart- 
ment is  essential. 

Mr  Cunningham,  in  a  paper  on  De- 
partmental libraries,  compared  the  de- 
partmental library  of  olden  days  to  the 
modem  departmental  library,  stating  that 
the  seminary  method  of  modem  instruc- 
tion is  only  a  development  of  the  old 
scholastic  methods.  Where  an  institution 
builds  up  departmental  libraries,  the  gen- 
eral library  does  not  receive  proper  sup- 
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port.  "Weak  administration  and  dissi- 
pation of  library  forces"  are  the  results. 
"Centralization  of  administration  and 
unification  of  library  facilities"  is  the 
remedy. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session 
a  delightful  tea  was  served  in  the  refer- 
ence room  of  the  State  library  by  the 
State  library  staff  and  the  Public  li- 
brary commission. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  a 
most  interesting  paper  by  R.  W.  Hime- 
lick  of  the  Indianapolis  public  schools 
on  "What  the  library  may  do  for  the 
school."  Mr  Himelick  said  that  we 
ought  not  to  feel  that  there  is  a  division 
between  the  library  and  the  school.  We 
should  feel  that  the  library  is  a  con- 
tinuation school.  To  show  the  child  how 
to  get  information  from  the  printed  page 
is  the  vital  point.  To  cultivate  right 
habits  of  reading  in  the  formative  stage 
is  the  great  problem  of  the  library.  The 
library  is  valuable  to  the  grown  person 
in  proportion  to  the  way  as  a  child  he 
learned  how  to  use  it;  he  is  often  cir- 
cumscribed by  his  own  experience  be- 
cause at  the  proper  time  the  preparatory 
stage  has  been  neglected.  The  library 
must  be  brought  to  every  child.  It 
matters  not  who  does  the  work,  so  it 
it  done. 

Miss  Ahern,  in  her  talk  on  "What  the 
library  expects  from  the  school,"  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  as  to  the  library  being  an  in- 
stitution of  public  instruction.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  school  can 
assist  the  librarian.  The  teacher  should 
give  the  librarian  an  outline  of  her  work 
and  the  librarian  should  supply  the  ma- 
terial that  will  help  pupils  to  gather  the 
information  needed.  There  should  be  co- 
operation between  the  school  and  the 
library,  that  the  library  may  become  a 
continuation  school.  There  should  be 
iputual  understanding  and  there  is  a 
moral  obligation  to  eliminate  misunder- 
standing, to  come  together  to  try  to  give 
the  child  what  he  needs^ 

The  teacher  should  become  so  familiar, 
herself,  with  the  library  that  she  will  be  a 
library  enthusiast;  she  can  proclaim  the 


library  among  her  fellow  workers  and 
disarm  all  criticism  that  arises  from 
lack  of  understanding.  Cooperation  per- 
sonally in  leading  the  young  people  to 
know  and  to  love  books,  both  as  friends 
and  as  tools,  is  due  from  the  teacher. 
The  school  does  not  change  its  faculty 
nor  make  its  rules  to  fit  the  notion  of 
outsiders.  Neither  should  it  expect  the 
library  to  do  it  for  the  school  or  any- 
body else.  Time  spent  in  learning  the 
resources  of  the  library  and  the  pur- 
pose in  its  plans  and  rules  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  is  a  proper  and  necessary- 
expenditure,  and  will  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  her  pupils.  The  school 
course  has  not  been  properly  finished 
which  does  not  graduate  its  pupils  into 
permanent  users  of  the  public  library 
with  a  fairly  good  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  the  standard  books  and  a  re- 
spect and  enthusiasm  for  the  library  as 
an  int^ral  part  of  public  education. 

Detailed  explanation  of  methods  used 
in  the  work  with  schools  was  given  by 
Mrs  Swain,  branch  librarian  at  Indian- 
apolis, Miss  Colerick  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  Miss  Meimar  of  Muncie. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was 
devoted  to  a  business  meeting. 

A  new  constitution  and  by-laws  was 
adopted  by  the  association.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  Demarchus  Brown^ 
state  librarian ;  vice-president,  Nannie 
W.  Jayne,  librarian  Public  library,  Alex- 
andria; secretary,  Lois  Johnstone,  li- 
brarian Franklin  college  library,  Frank- 
lin ;  treasurer,  Orpha  Maud  Peters,  as- 
sistant librarian,  Gary  public  library. 

Joint  sessions  with  the  Indiana  li- 
brary trustees  association  were  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
afternoon  session  was  given  over  to  two 
round-tables — one  on  "Library  exten- 
sion," the  other  on  "Library  work  with 
children."  In  the  round-table  on  "Li- 
brary extension"  the  chairman,  Miss 
Ja)me,  stated  that  the  three  chief  things 
in  library  extension  are:  i  Interest- 
ing people  in  obtaining  the  tax  levy.  2* 
Interesting  people  after  obtaining  the 
tax  levy.    3     Distribution  of  books.  The 
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three  chief  ways  of  distributing  books 
are  from  the  general  library,  through 
deposit  stations  and  through  branch  li- 
braries. 

Mary  N.  Baker  told  of  the  extension 
work  done  by  the  Elwood  public  library 
through  the  branch  at  Frankton,  by  plac- 
ing books  in  all  of  the  schools  in  the 
township,  by  monthly  meetings  of  the 
teachers  held  at  the  library  and  by  com- 
ing in  personal  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  township.  Miss  Clark  and  Mrs 
Ella  R.  Heatwole,  although  not  able  to 
be  present,  sent  their  paper  explaining 
work  done  by  their  respective  libraries, 
by  furnishing  books  to  tne  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  country  schools  and  by 
securing  for  their  use  agricultural  bulle- 
tins from  Cornell  and  Purdue  universi- 
ties. At  Hartford  City,  Miss  Horn  ob- 
tains the  enrollment  by  grade  from  all 
the  schools  in  the  township  and  new 
libraries  are  made  up  each  month  to  suit 
each  grade.  The  extension  work  at 
Spencer  is  done  entirely  through  the 
schools  by  Miss  Morgan. 

Extension  work  through  branch  li- 
braries was  discussed  by  Louis  J.  Bailey 
who  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem is  to  reach  the  whole  public  that 
supports  the  library ;  that  the  books  must 
be  taken  to  the  people  and  that  the  only 
way  to  reach  them  is  by  establishing 
branches  and  deposit  stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

Mrs  Hughes  of  Terre  Haute  told  of 
the  successful  results  obtained  through 
the  establishment  of  deposit  stations  in 
the  city  schools,  both  parochial  and 
public,  stating  that  last  year  60,000  books 
were  circulated  through  the  schools 
alone. 

In  the  discussion  the  division  of  in- 
terests which  exist  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  was  brought  out  forcibly 
by  Rev.  Father  Thomas  Jansen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Garv  public  library  board. 
He  urged  that  this  strange  feeling  be 
done  away  with;  that  the  librarians  let 
the  sisters  know  of  the  desire  to  coop- 
erate and  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  just  as  eager  readers  among  the 
Catholics  as  any  other  people. 


Miss  Tutt  spoke  of  the  work  done  by 
the  South  Bend  library  in  literary  clubs 
of  foreigners  and  through  the  schools, 
parochial  as  well- as  public. 

The  round-table  on  "Library  work 
with  children,"  conducted  by  Anne  D. 
Swezey,  was  opened  with  a  paper  on  the 
''History  of  library  work  with  children" 
by  Miss  Calhoun  of  Whiting.  Having 
stated  the  chief  objects  of  work  with 
children,  she  mentioned  the  following 
activities  as  embraced  by  the  children's 
department:  i.  The  controlled  and 
guided  circulation  of  books.  2  Use  of 
books  and  periodicals.  3  Reference  and 
school  work.  4  Work  with  the  smaller 
children.  5  Use  of  exhibits  and  picture 
bulletins.  6  Formation  of  clubs.  7 
Home  libraries.  8  Cooperation  with 
the  homes.  9  Cooperation  with  insti- 
tutions working  with  children.  10  The 
story  hour. 

The  story  hour  and  club  work  with 
children  was  brought  out  more  specific- 
ally by  Miss  Webb,  children's  librarian 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  public  library  and  by 
Miss  Williams  of  the  Public  library  com- 
mission. Some  of  the  chief  points 
brought  out  by  Miss  Webb  were:  Be 
sure  the  need  for  a  study  hour  exists; 
have  a  definite  plan  in  view;  be  careful 
about  turning  the  work  of  the  reading 
hour  or  story  hour  over  to  outsiders ;  do 
not  duplicate  what  is  already  being  done 
well  by  some  other  institution. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Williams,  Miss 
Scott  read  her  paper  on  "Club  work, 
with  children."  This  was  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  paper,  giving  Miss 
Williams'  experience  with  a  boys'  club 
in  the  Cincinnati  public  library.  One 
of  the  keynotes  to  success  in  this  work 
is  the  ability  to  recoenize  the  natural 
inclination  and  tastes  of  the  children  and 
to  seize  the  opportune  moment. 

In  the  discussion  the  chief  points 
brought  out  were  the  reasons  for  the 
organization  of  children's  clubs ;  the  nec- 
essity for  definite  planning  of  the  work ; 
the  various  kinds  of  clubs  in  which 
children  are  interested — Junior  civic 
league — an   organization   for  both   boys 
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and  girls,  industrial  clubs,  reading  clubs, 
etc. 

The  joint  session  on  Wednesday  night 
opened  with  an  address  by  Secretary 
George  B.  Utley  of  the  A.  L.  A.  on 
the  "Legal  and  moral  requirements, 
restrictions  and  privileges  of  a  member 
of  a  library  board."  Mr  Utley  said  in 
part:  The  attitude  of  the  board  of 
trustees  affects  the  community  more  than 
any  other  one  thing.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  trustees:  Those  who  overesti- 
mate the  duties  of  the  trustee,  those  who 
are  indifferent  and  *'the  real  article" — 
the  one  who  is  intensely  interested.  A 
trustee  need  not  be  an  expert  in  li- 
brary economy.  While  it  is  desirable 
that  he  be  a  reader  and  appreciator  of 
books,  he  does  not  have  to  be  a  book 
man.  He  should  not  spy  on  the  libra- 
rian's staff  and  be  a  watch  dog  over  the 
library.  He  should,  however,  be  familar 
with  the  state  law  under  which  the  li- 
brary operates.  He  should  be  a  man  who 
has  made  a  success  of  his  own  business. 
He  should  educate  the  city  officials  to 
the  value  of  the  library.  He  should 
have  the  proper  understanding  of  econ- 
omy, realizing  that  economy  is  not 
spending  little,  but  spending  wisely.  He 
should  have  the  ability  to  select  a  li- 
brarian and,  if  the  wrong  person  is 
employed,  he  should  remember  that  he 
is  in  charge  of  the  community's  welfare 
and  let  nothinp^  deter  him  from  doing 
his  duty. 

The  round-table  on  the  "Business  side 
of  library  administration"  was  partici- 
pated in  by  many  trustees  and  librarians 
who  discussed  many  things  of  interest. 
Among  them  were:  The  duties  of  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  the  form  of 
payment  of  bills  by  libraries,  bids  on 
book  orders,  cost  of  janitor  service,  fines 
and  library  hours  in  the  city  and  town. 
General  approval  of  from  two  weeks  to 
a  month's  vacations  for  librarians.  Sun- 
day opening  of  the  library,  the  sending 
of  delegates  to  library  meetings  and  the 
attendance  of  the  librarian  at  board  meet- 
ings was  manifested. 


The  session  then  adjourned,  thus  clos- 
ing an  interesting  and  helpful  meeting^. 
Orpha  Maud  Peters, 
Secretary  I.  L.  A, 

Kansas— The  eleventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Kansas  library  association 
was  held  in  the  Public  library  of  Par- 
sons, Oct.  26-27,  191 1.  There  was  a 
total  attendance  of  47  library  peoplCr 
38  of  whom  were  librarians  and  as- 
sistants, and  nine  trustees.  As  Par- 
sons is  not  far  from  the  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  boundary  lines,  invitatioas 
had  been  sent  to  neighboring  li- 
brarians and  trustees  in  those  states,, 
in  response  to  which  one  Missouri 
and  three  Oklahoma  library  workers 
favored  us  with  their  presence.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  meetings  which  the 
association  ever  held,  both  in  attend- 
ance and  in  enthusiasm.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  the  able  management  of  the 
local  librarian,  Mrs  Belle  Curry,  and 
to  members  of  her  library  board. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  a  very  en- 
joyable reception  and  musicale  was 
given  at  the  home  of  Dr  E.  H.  Board- 
man,  president  of  the  Board  of  trustees 
of  the  Parsons  public  library. 

The  regular  sessions  opened  on 
Thursday  morning  with  the  address 
of  the  president,  Mrs  Sara  Judd  Green- 
man,  of  Kansas  City.  Mrs  Greenman 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  loss  to  the  as- 
sociation caused  by  the  death  of 
Zu  Adams,  of  the  State  historical  so- 
ciety, one  of  the  pioneer  members  and 
a  past-president  of  the  association. 
The  importance  of  affiliation  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  a  campaign  for  a  lar^fcr 
membership  in  the  state  association 
were  especially  emphasized  in  the  ad- 
dress. 

Chairman  Lucht,  of  the  committee 
on  library  legislation,  told  the  story 
of  a  short  but  vigorous  campaign  last 
winter  in  behalf  of  a  public  libraries 
commission,  and  the  defeat  of  the  bill 
in  the  legislature.  The  committee 
urged  the  renewal  of  agitation  for  a 
library  organizer  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
existing  Traveling  libraries  commis- 
sion, or,  if  that  did  not  seem  to  prom- 
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ise  success,  for  a  separate  commission 
for  organizer  purposes. 

The  "Two-minute  reports  from  new 
libraries"  was  interpreted  to  mean  re- 
ports from  new  librarians  as  well,  both 
those  new*  to  the  state  and  new  to  the 
profession,  and  the  interesting  fact  was 
revealed  that  20  of  those  present  had 
never  before  attended  a  state  library 
meeting.  In  this  connection,  the  new 
librarian  of  the  State  college  at  Man- 
hattan, Arthur  B.  Smith,  was  called 
upon  for  an  account  of  the  new  Cali- 
fornia county  libraries.  Mr  Smith 
was  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the 
past  summer,  connected  with  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  of  California. 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  until  recently  li- 
brarian of  Westminster  college  at  Ful- 
ton, Mo.,  and  now  librarian  of  the  Nor- 
mal school  at  Emporia,  then  gave  an 
excellent  paper  on  "Psychology  for  li- 
brarians."    (See  page  425.) 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
a  brief  report  of  the  last  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing, by  the  secretary,  who  happened 
to  be  the  only  Kansan  at  Pasadena. 

Supt.  A.  L.  Pinet,  of  the  Par- 
sons schools,  followed  with  a  vigor- 
ous paper  on  the  library  reading  of 
children.  Mr  Pinet  presented  statis- 
tics furnished  him  by  a  number  of  the 
Public  libraries  of  the  state,  and  from 
these  he  concluded  that  both  the  read- 
ing of  high  school  pupils  and  of  the 
younger  children  was  too  largely  fic- 
tion— and  poor  fiction  at  that.  Mary 
L.  Barlow,  of  Fort  Scott,  led  the 
discussion  of  Mr  Pinet's  paper  in  an 
able  manner,  and  although  she  ad- 
mitted that  the  quality  of  children's 
reading  could  be  greatly  improved,  she 
disagreed  heartily  with  the  paper  in 
many  particulars.  This  was  also  the 
opinion  of  the  other  librarians  who 
joined  in  what  proved  to  be  the  most 
animated  discussion  of  the  meetings. 

For  the  first  time  at  a  K.  L.  A.  gath- 
ering, a  separate  round  table  was  held 
for  college  and  reference  librarians,  of 
whom  eight  were  present.  Mrs  Olive 
M.  Wood,  of  Baker  university,  led  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject.    The  en- 


couragement of  general  reading  in  col* 
lege  libraries." 

The  round  table  for  public  librarians^ 
was  presided  over  by  J.  L.  King,  li- 
brarian of  the  State  library,  and  vari- 
ous subjects  were  discussed.  The  one 
regret  about  both  these  sectional  meet- 
ings was  that,  owing  to  the  long  dis- 
cussion of  Mr  Pinet's  paper  which  pre- 
ceded, full  time  could  not  be  g^ven  to 
them. 

At  the  evening  session  Dean  Olia 
Templin,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,, 
delighted  a  goodly  company  of  towns- 
people and  the  visiting  librarians  with 
a  scholarly  address  on  ''Philosophy 
and  some  other  things." 

The  Friday  morning  session  was 
opened  with  a  question  box,  con- 
ducted in  a  delightfully  informal  way 
by  Miss  Watson,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Kansas,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  10  brief  and  interesting  talks 
on  recent  books. 

The  questionaire  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  the  relation  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  to  state  associations  was  read 
and  discussed,  and  it  was  voted  "that 
the  K.  L.  A.  desires  affiliation  and  is 
willing  to  affiliate  on  such  a  per  capita 
assessment  and  other  conditions  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
representatives  of  the  state  associa- 
tions and  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
affiliation." 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Mrs 
Nellie  G.  Beatty,  Lawrence;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs  Belle  Curry,  Parsons,  Mrs 
Olive  M.  Wood,  Baldwin,  Mrs  A.  B. 
Ranney,  Arkansas  City;  secretary, 
Julius  Lucht,  Leavenworth;  treasurer, 
Mrs  Theresa  G.  Randolph,  Pittsburgh; 
member-at-large,  Arthur  B.  Smith, 
Manhattan. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Manhattan,  in  October,  1912. 

Julius  Lucht,  Secretary. 

Kentucky— The  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Kentucky  library  association  was 
held  at  Berea,  October  5-6.  The  first 
session  was  called  in  the  Alpha  Beta 
room    of   Lincoln    hall,    Berea    college. 
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Wm.  F.  Yust  of  the  Louisville  public 
library  presiding.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  Miss  Rawson,  secretary  of 
the  Kentucky  library  commission,  with  a 
paper  on  "Aids  for  librarians,"  and 
numerous  helpful  and  suggestive  publi- 
cations were  on  exhibition  for  examina- 
tion. An  interesting  discussion  followed. 
Second  on  the  program  was  an  address 
by  Adeline  B.  Zachart  on  "The  creed  of 
the  children's  librarian,"  which  was  also 
well  discussed. 

At  the  evening  session,  in  addition  to 
the  librarians,  between  four  and  five 
hundred  of  the  students  and  faculty  were 
present.  After  music  by  the  college  or- 
chestra and  a  cordial  address  of  welcome 
by  Dr  Wm.  G.  Frost,  president  of  Berea 
college,  an  address  on  "Some  tendencies 
in  secondary  education"  was  given  by 
the  state  supervisor  of  high  schools.  Prof. 
McHenry  Rhoades  of  the  State  univer- 
sity. The  program  was  closed  by  an 
inspiring  address,  "The  librarian  and  the 
poet,"  by  James  W.  Raine,  professor  of 
English  language  and  literature,  Berea 
college.  The  evening  session  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  delightful  reception  at  the 
home  of  President  Frost. 

Friday's  procram  began  at  7:30,  with 
a  tour  through  the  modern  and  well- 
equipped  college  buildings.  At  the  morn* 
ing  session,  held  later,  Rebecca  Averill, 
fourth  vice-president  of  the  Kentucky 
federation  of  women's  clubs,  extended 
the  greetings  of  the  federation,  expressed 
a  belief  in  the  great  educational  value  of 
the  association  and  promised  the  con- 
tinued and  hearty  support  of  the  federa- 
tion. Julia  A.  Robinson  read  a  paper 
on  "Book  selection."  Miss  Lindsey  of 
Frankfort  led  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed and  practically  every  one  took 
part.  Numerous  lists  of  books  most  fre- 
quently in  demand  in  the  various  li- 
braries represented  were  submitted  for 
consideration. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  were:  Lilian  Lindsey,  Frankfort, 
pres»dei?t ,  Wm.  F.  YusL,  Louisville,  first 
vice-president ;  Florence  Dillard,  Lexing- 
ton, second  vice-president;  Fannie  C. 
Rawson,  Frankfort,  secretary-treasurer; 


Mrs  Isabel  H.  Shepherd,  Covington, 
member  at  large  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Invitations  for  the  next  conference 
were  received  from  Paducah,  Covington 
and  Lawrenceburg. 

At  3  o'clock  on  invitation  of  the 
college  authorities  the  del^ates  started 
on  an  outing  to  Indian  Fort  Mountain. 
Horses  and  carryalls  were  provided  for 
all  and  the  pinnacle  was  reached  just 
in  time  for  the  party  to  see  the  sun 
set.  Supper  was  served  on  the  mountain 
top,  after  which  a  delightful  hour  was 
spent  in  story  telling  and  singing.  The 
return  trip  was  made  in  the  moonlight, 
the  weather  was  ideal  and  every  arrange- 
ment perfect. 

The  meeting  throughout  was  one  of 
the  most  profitable  and  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  association. 

Fannie  C.  Rawson. 

Maine— At  the  Maine  state  teachers* 
association  held  in  Augusta,  October  27, 
a  library  section  was  organized.  The 
program  was  one  of  unusual  interest, 
and  it  was  generally  agreed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  association  that  the  library 
department  had  "proved  itself  a  nec- 
essary feature  of  the  Maine  teachers' 
association." 

The  main  address  of  the  morning  was 
given  by  James  I.  Wyer,  jr,  director 
of  the  New  York  state  hbrary,  on  the 
subject,  "Text  books  and  some  others." 
He  spoke  in  detail  of  three  important 
supplements  to  text  books — a  natural- 
born  teacher,  nature  and  other  books. 
Many  of  the  audience  learned  for  the 
first  time  of  the  Maine  library  commis- 
sion and  what  it  will  do  to  help  teachers. 

At  the  afternoon  session  State  Supt. 
Payson  Smith  spoke  of  the  library  con- 
ditions in  the  rural  schools,  and  of  the 
great  chance  for  improvement  there. 
R.  K.  Jones,  librarian  at  University 
of  Maine,  talked  about  "Some  prob- 
lems of  the  college  and  school  library." 
Many  points  brought  out  by  the  paper 
showed  a  discouraging  state  of  affairs  in 
the  libraries  of  our  secondary  schools. 
But  the  encouraging  point  was  that  one 
of   our   New   England   colleges   is   "in- 
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structing  its  students  in  the  intelligent 
use  of  a  library." 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.  Rcx)t  of  the  Provi- 
dence library  gave  a  most  inspiring  and 
profitable  talk  on  "Children's  literature." 
A  list  of  books  which  "children  must  not 
fail  to  read"  was  distributed  to  those 
present. 

Miss  Richards  of  Farmington  normal 
school  gave  some  interesting  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  as  to  the  arrangement 
and  use  of  a  picture  collection  in  the 
school. 

Cooperation,  as  practiced  between  the 
school  and  the  library  at  Dover,  Me., 
was  explained  in  detail  by  Miss  Averill. 
The  closing  speaker  was  Prof.  W.  H. 
Hartshorn  of  Bates  college,  who  spoke 
of  the  work  of  the  Maine  library  com- 
mission and  of  traveling  libraries. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  there  was 
an  exhibit  of  traveling  libraries ;  of  chil- 
dren's books  mentioned  by  Mrs  Root,  and 
of  helps  to  teachers  in  selecting  books. 
Mary  C.  Richardson,  Chairman. 

MaMachutetts— The  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Bay  Path  library  club  was  held  in  the 
Westboro  public  library,  October  17. 

The  first  speaker  was  Miss  Brown, 
agent  for  the  Massachusetts  public  li- 
brary commission.  Her  subject  was 
"The  possibilities  of  the  village  library." 
She  suggested  many  ways  of  reaching 
people  who  do  not  use  the  library  and  of 
making  the  library  useful  to  them  in  their 
work. 

The  next  subject  was  "How  the  library 
can  help  in  village  improvement."  Dr 
Mary  H.  Sherman  of  Brookfield  spoke  of 
the  use  of  books  and  pictures  in  helping 
make  better  homes,  roads  and  gardens. 
Mrs  O.  W.  Judd  told  of  the  influence 
the  library  may  have  by  being  beautiful 
itself  and  so  teach  the  people  to  appre- 
ciate beauty. 

At  tne  afternoon  session,  Ellen  Moyni- 
han,  supervisor  of  story-telling  in  the 
Worcester  playgrounds,  talked  on  "Story- 
telling, old  and  new."  She  gave  a  short 
history  of  story-telling  and  told  the 
stories     of     "Patient     Gnselda"     from 


Chaucer,  "The  good  bishop"  from  Lcs 
Miserables  and  Uncle  Remus'  "Tar 
Baby." 

WiNNiFRED  S.  Farrell,  Sccy. 

MiMourl— The  twelfth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Missouri  library  association, 
in  the  judgment  of  most  of  the  partici- 
pants the  most  successful  in  its  history, 
was  held  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  October  19- 
20.  There  were  43  registered  delegates, 
the  St  Louis  public  library  standing  first 
with  18. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Austin  D.  Wolfe  of  Park 
college,  Parkville,  at  2 130  p.  m.  on  Thurs- 
day. There  was  present  a  large  number 
of  public  school  teachers,  the  schools 
having  been  closed  for  the  afternoon 
by  the  Board  of  education  to  give  all 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  paper  on 
"The  modem  trend  of  work  witfi  chil- 
dren," by  Effie  L.  Power,  supervisor  of 
children's  work  in  the  St  Louis  public 
library.  Prof.  Livingstone  McCartney, 
superintendent  of  schools,  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome,  to  which  fitting  re- 
sponse was  made  by  Vice-president  Paul 
Blackwelder,  assistant  librarian  of  the  St 
Louis  public  library.  Miss  Power's  paper, 
which  followed,  went  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples and  justified  the  existence  of  the 
separate  children's  room,  giving  as  an 
illustration  the  experience  of  the  Oeve- 
land  public  library,  with  which  the  speaker 
was  long  connected.  The  early  history 
of  children's  work  in  this,  as  in  all  of 
the  older  libraries  of  any  size,  shows 
clearly  that  instead  of  being  a  fad  intro- 
duced by  unpractical  theorists,  it  has 
been  forced  upon  librarians,  step  by  step, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  necessity.  Miss 
Power's  paper  was  interesting,  helpful 
and  suggestive. 

At  its  close  the  session  adjourned  to 
the  open  air,  where  a  pleasant  hour  was 
spent  in  automobiles,  inspecting  and  ad- 
miring some  of  the  interesting  sights 
of  Hannibal  and  its  environs,  including 
the  Riverview  park  with  its  superb  view 
of  the  winding  Mississippi,  here  widened 
and  studded  with  islands,  and  the  numer- 
ous reminders  that  this  was  the  country 
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of  Mark  Twain  and  Tom  Sawyer.  The 
headquarters  hotel  bore  the  great  writ- 
er's pen  name.  'Indian  Joe*'  still  walks 
the  streets,  and  the  island  and  cavern 
associated  with  the  immortal  Tom  are 
unchanged. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  session  was 
the  address  of  Mr  Wyer,  in  his  double 
capacity  of  A.  L.  A.  del^ate  and  in- 
vited guest,  on  "What  Americans  read." 
Most  thoughtful  librarians  have  been 
sure  that  the  extra-library  reading — 
much  of  it  infra-library  also — is  stu- 
pendously in  the  majority,  and  Mr  Wy- 
er's  statistics  prove  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  hearers,  both  in  Hannibal  and 
elsewhere,  will  not  be  content  with  hear- 
ing and  appreciating  an  excellent  ad- 
dress, but  may  be  inspired  by  it  to  do 
something  in  the  premises.  Brief  talks 
on  favorite  books  followed  the  address, 
Miss  Quigley  of  the  DivoU  branch  at  St 
Louis  speaking  of  Prof.  Wm.  Lyon 
Phelps'  "Essays  on  modern  novelists," 
Miss  Kirk  of  Park  college  on  Rauschen- 
busch's  "Christianity  and  the  social 
crisis,"  Miss  Whittier  of  the  State  uni- 
versity library  on  Galsworthy's  play  of 
"Justice,"  and  Prof.  F.  L.  Hockett,  as- 
sistant librarian  of  Central  college,  Fay- 
ette, on  Josiah  Strong's  "New  era." 

The  session  ended  with  a  reception, 
given  by  the  Library  board  and  the 
Board  of  education,  at  which  the  visit- 
ing delegates  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
many  of  the  people  of  Hannibal. 

The  morning  session  on  Friday  was 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  periodicals 
for  the  small  library  and  with  a  question 
box  conducted  by  Purd  B.  Wright,  li- 
brarian of  the  Kansas  City  public  library, 
whom  his  friends  were  glad  to  welcome 
back  to  his  native  state.  The  small 
library  was  supposed  to  have  $50  to  pay 
subscriptions  and  an  equal  amount  to 
bind.  Miss  Phillips  told  how  to  expend 
the  former  amount  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  Miss  Wales,  secretary  of  the  State 
library  commission,  the  latter.  There 
was  a  spirited  discussion  in  which  Mr 
Wright,  Dr  Bostwick,  Miss  Whittier,  Mr 
Rush  and  others  took  part,  and  in  which 


it  developed  that  $50  would  bind  far 
more  magazines  than  the  same  amount 
would  buy  and  that  many  magazines 
could  be  utilized  without  binding,  either 
for  reference  work  or  for  circulation. 
Some  prejudice  against  plutocrats  in  gen- 
eral and  one  Harvey  in  particular  was 
also  in  evidence  during  the  discussion  of 
special  lists.  The  question  box  was 
allowed  only  about  half  an  hour.  Vari- 
ous problems  were  discussed,  chief 
among  which  were  the  necessity  for 
guarantors  and  the  removal  of  the  num- 
ber limit  on  book  issue.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of 
greater  liberality  in  both  directions,  al- 
though there  was  much  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  latter  question.  Mr  Rush 
reported  that  at  St  Joseph  he  was  issu- 
ing both  fiction  and  non-fiction  in  un- 
limited though  "reasonable"  numbers  on 
one  card.  Other  questions  discussed 
were  the  release  of  cards  held  for  de- 
linquency, the  collection  of  local  materia! 
— much  neglected  in  small  libraries — the 
use  of  free  material  for  issue,  the  super- 
fluity of  "extra"  cards  of  various  kinds, 
waste  of  time  in  preparing  bulletins,  busi- 
ness "efficiency"  in  libraries,  and  refer- 
ence sets  of  school  text-books. 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  busi- 
ness and  to  a  series  of  papers  on  "The 
library  and  the  public."  The  series  was 
introduced  by  Mr  Rush  of  the  St  Jo- 
seph public  library,  who  was  followed 
by  Mr  Wright  of  Kansas  City  on  "The 
library  and  the  business  man" — a  phase 
of  library  work  in  which  he  is  an  author- 
ity, both  in  theory  and  practice — and 
by  Miss  Lytle  of  Sedalia  on  "The  li- 
brary  and  the  household."  The  final 
paper — that  of  Mr  Diephuis  of  the 
Crunden  branch  at  St  Louis,  on  "The  li- 
brary and  the  wage-earner" — shared  with 
Mr  Wyer's  address  the  honor  of  being 
the  feature  of  the  conference.  Its  point 
of  view,  somewhat  new  in  library  papers, 
gave  it  freshness  and  interest,  and,  al- 
though its  philosophical  trend  made  the 
foreheads  of  the  younger  librarians 
pucker  occasionally,  its  atmosphere  of 
broad  sympathy  combined  with  practical 
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good  sense  was  decidedly  inspiring  to 
both  old  and  young. 

At  the  business  part  of  the  session  a 
report  was  received  from  the  committee 
on  Missouri  bibliography,  to  the  effect 
that  a  proper  prosecution  of  the  work 
would  require  the  employment  of  an  ex- 
pert for  about  two  years  and  the  inci- 
dental expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  The  committee,  whose  chair- 
man is  Miss  Wagner,  chief  cataloger  of 
the  St  Louis  public  library,  was  continued 
with  instructions  to  prosecute  the  work 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  draw- 
ing on  the  treasury  of  the  association. 

The  question  of  the  method  and  form 
of  affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A.  also  came 
up  at  this  session.  The  opinion  of  those 
present  finally  crystallized  into  an  ap- 
proval of  a  payment  of  lo  cents  per 
member  into  the  A.  L.  A.  treasury;  a 
single  delegate  in  the  council,  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  state  association, 
although  not  with  voting  privileges  un- 
less the  membership  should  exceed  15; 
remission  of  the  A.  L.  A.  initiation  fee 
for  state  association  members  and  the 
title  of  associate  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
for  all  state  association  members,  ex 
ofUcio, 

The  following  ticket  was  unanimously 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Paul  Blackwelder,  assistant 
librarian  St  Louis  public  library;  vice- 
president,  Charles  E.  Rush,  librarian  St 
Joseph  public  library ;  secretary,  Florence 
Whittier,  University  of  Missouri  library, 
Columbia;  treasurer,  Clarence  E.  Miller, 
Mercantile  library,  St  Louis. 

Invitations  for  the  next  meeting  were 
received  from  St  Louis  and  St  Joseph. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  191 2  meet- 
ing will  be  the  first  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  central  library  building  in  St 
Louis,  the  date  of  the  St  Joseph  invita- 
tion was  changed  to  191 3,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  decided  later  to  hold 
the  191 2  conference  in  St  Louis. 

The  conference  ended  with  a  banquet, 
on  Friday  evening,  given  by  the  Com- 
mercial club  and  the  Library  board  at 
the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building — a  model 


of  its  type.  There  were  present  83  per- 
sons. Rev.  E.  V.  Claypool  of  the  North 
Methodist  church  acted  as  toastmaster. 
Among  the  speakers  from  the  association 
were  Messrs  Wolfe  and  Blackwelder,  re- 
tiring and  incoming  presidents  of  the 
association.  Miss  Whittier,  who  read  a 
witty  and  original  ^'Library  alphabet*'  in 
verse,  Mr  Severance  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, Mrs  C.  E.  Rush  of  St  Joseph 
and  Purd  B.  Wright  of  Kansas  City.  The 
citizens  of  Hannibal  were  represented 
by  Messrs  W.  J.  A.  Meyer,  president  of 
the  Commercial  club,  J.  P.  Hinton,  V. 
H.  Whaley  and  I.  M.  Mathews,  chairman 
of  the  club's  entertainment  committee. 
The  account  by  Mr  Hinton  of  a  ready- 
made  city  put  up  on  the  Nevada  desert 
as  a  trading  center  for  prospective  settlers 
on  a  new  irrigation  project  and  of  the 
public  library  that  was  one  of  its  features 
was  one  of  the  best  library  after-dinner 
speeches  your  reporter  ever  heard.  The 
simply  drawn  inference  that  the  library 
was  a  good  business  investment  was 
logical  and  inevitable.  Miss  Bowman  of 
the  Central  children's  room,  St  Louis, 
charmed  everyone  with  a  Peterkin  story, 
and  Dr  Bostwick,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  read  a  suitable 
report  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Besides  taking  part  in  the  entertain- 
ments provided  for  them  as  part  of  the 
program,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
delegates  went  through  Tom  Sawyer's 
cave,  a  small  party  on  Friday  morning, 
and  a  larger  one,  on  their  favorable  re- 
port, on  the  following  day.  The  cave 
proved  to  be  a  labyrinth  of  interlacing 
passages,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
limestone  cave  in  the  entire  absence  of 
stalactite  formations.  The  unexpected  size 
of  the  cavern  (and  also  the  fact  that  a 
locked  door  barred  the  entrance)  made 
the  services  of  a  guide  necessary,  and  this 
gentleman,  with  his  20  years'  experience, 
his  impressive  cave-oratory  and  his 
orotund  vocal  accomplishments,  proved 
quite  as  interesting  an  exhibit  as  the  un- 
derground corridors  themselves.  To  him 
we  were  indebted  for  a  new  Mark  Twain 
story,  with  which  this  account  of  a  H- 
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brary  sojourn  in  the  Mark  Twain  coun- 
try may  fitly  close.  On  the  occasion  of 
Mark's  last  visit  to  Hannibal  it  was  sug- 
gested that  he  once  more  descend  into 
the  cave  that  he  had  made  famous,  "Oh ! 
no,"  drawled  the  humorist,  "I  guess  I'll 
be  going  underground  soon  enough,  as 
it  is!" 

North  Dakota— An  enthusiastic  meeting 
of  the  North  Dakota  library  associa- 
tion was  held  at  Jamestown,  October 
20-2I.  A  large  number  of  the  librarians 
of  the  state  were  present  and  many  trus- 
tees and  there  were  animated  discussions 
at  all  the  round  tables. 

Geo.  B.  Utley  gave  the  evening  address 
before  the  reception  at  the  new  college 
dormitory,  speaking  on  the  topic,  "Reach- 
ing the  people,"  and  he  was  also  present 
at  the  morning  sessions  of  the  different 
sections,  responding  to  many  queries.  At 
the  business  meeting  a  resolution  was 
adopted  favoring  affiliation  with  the  A. 
L.  A.  by  state  representation  on  the 
council  and  the  questions  received  from 
that  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  through 
its  chairman,  Miss  Tyler,  were  each 
voted  upon. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
adopted  to  take  effect  next  year,  enlarg- 
ing the  executive  board  by  adding  an- 
other elective  member  and  by  making  the 
president  of  the  trustee  section  an  ex- 
officio  member;  also  lengthening  the 
term  of  office  of  president  from  one  to 
two  years. 

Dr  Batt,  who  has  been  the  active  and 
efficient  president  of  the  association  for 
two  terms,  retires,  and  is  succeeded  by 
R.  A.  Nestos  of  Minot,  a  lawyer,  and 
member  of  the  last  legislature,  who  will 
make  a  valuable  ex-officio  member  of  the 
library  commission.  Qarence  Wesley 
Sumner,  librarian  at  the  state  university, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  Alice  M. 
Paddock,  librarian  at  Jamestown,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  new  member  of  the 
executive  board  is  Bessie  Baldwin,  li- 
brarian of  Williston  memorial  library. 

A  most  cordial  welcome  and  delight- 
ful entertainment  were  given  all  in  at- 
tendance by  the  Jamestown  library,  the 


college,  the  clubs  and  the  residents  of 
the  city. 

Invitations  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
were  received  from  Ma3rville  and  Grand 
Forks,  and  the  acceptance  will  be  an- 
nounced later  by  the  executive  board. 
The  choice  depends  upon  the  success  of 
plans  for  a  joint  meeting  with  neighbor- 
ing states. 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  co- 
operation, the  strength  to  be  gained  by 
closer  relations  of  librarians  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  library  commission, 
and  the  advantage  to  trustees  of  a  com- 
parison of  methods  and  statistics.  The 
annual  reports  to  the  library  commission 
had  been  tabulated  by  its  secretary,  and 
the  resulting  statistics  were  a  basis  for 
discussion  in  the  public  library  and  trus- 
tee sections. 

Mrs  Minnie  C.  Budlong. 

Pennsylvania— The  eleventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Keystone  state  library 
association  was  held  at  the  Saegertown 
Inn,  Oct.  19-21,  1911,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  65  persons  registered  from  34 
libraries. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Robert  P.  Bliss  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

The  president,  in  his  address,  gave 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
library  movement  in  the  state  as  be- 
ing appropriate  to  the  occasion  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  association.  After 
giving  historical  and  geographical  rea- 
sons for  the  lack  of  unity  of  state  spirit 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  had  hindered 
for  years  the  progress  of  library  de- 
velopment, Mr  Bliss  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  library  movement  in  the 
state  from  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  first  circulating  library  in  the 
country  in  Philadelphia  down  to  the 
present,  when  there  are  in  the  state 
120  free  libraries.  Many  school  and 
subscription  libraries  make  the  total 
equal  to  that  of  most  states.  In  1760 
one  historian  records  that  "every  town 
of  any  size  has  its  library,"  the  early 
libraries  being  mostly  supported  by 
subscription.     The   first   free   library 
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was  founded  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  1742.  A  resume  of  library  legisla- 
tion from  1864  to  the  present  time  was 
given,  followed  by  a  brief  history  of 
the  Pennsylvania  library  club  and  the 
Keystone  state  library  association.  The 
address  was  closed  by  a  plea  for  an 
increased  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion, giving  as  the  ideal  every  library 
worker  and  trustee  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

Henry  F,  Marx  of  the  public  library 
of  Easton  presented  a  paper  on 
The  standardizing  of  library  reports 

After  outlining  the  work  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,  through  its  committees  in  bring- 
ing about  more  uniform  methods  in 
the  reporting  of  library  statistics,  Mr 
Marx  spoke  of  the  various  means  of 
juggling  figures  still  employed  by  some 
librarians  in  order  to  disguise  that 
much-dreaded  fiction  per  cent.  The 
"get-circulation-quick"  schemes  were 
also  condemned,  the  speaker  declaring 
that  so  long  as  a  library's  efficiency 
is  represented  by  its  total  circulation, 
fiction  readers  must  be  catered  to.  It 
is  time  that  the  fiction  per  cent  mania 
die.  Let  us  either  circulate  fiction,  or 
not  circulate  it,  and  then  stop  apologiz- 
ing for  it.  Why  should  we  apologize 
for  it?  Much  of  the  best  fiction  is 
better  for  readers  than  many  dramas, 
carelessly  written  books  of  travel  or 
gossipy  memoirs  that  we  like  to  cir- 
culate because  they  count  as  non-fic- 
tion. Mr  Marx  declared  that  there  are 
better  ways  of  indicating  the  measure 
of  a  library's  service  than  by  present- 
ing total  circulation  figures.  Librarians 
do  not  keep  up  with  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  the  business  man  who  can,  at  a 
glace,  tell  from  various  charts  and 
maps  the  actual  conditions  of  his  busi- 
ness at  any  time.  Let  the  librarian 
keep  such  charts  that  he  may  know  the 
radius  of  the  influence  of  his  library, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  determine  the 
section  of  the  city  not  reached  by  the 
library,  and  know  where  to  direct  his 
special  efforts.  Reports  should  be 
uniform  in  more  items  than  those  of  cir- 
culation.   The  daily  and  monthly  re- 


port blanks  issued  to  libraries  by  many 
commissions  are  a  strong  factor  in 
securing  a  uniform  standard. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr  Bliss,  who  intro- 
duced the  president  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
Mrs  Elmendorf,  and  spoke  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  association  in  having  her  as 
a  guest. 

Joy   reading 

Mrs  Elmendorf  read  a  very  delight- 
ful paper  entitled,  "Joy  reading."  She 
carried  out  the  comparison  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  public  library 
with  that  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States,  showing  that  the  mingling  of 
the  different  elements  at  birth,  and 
the  struggles  of  growth  had  gone  into 
the  strengthening  of  each  body.  She 
emphasized  the  value  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  library  with  the  schools, 
that  while  both  aid  man  in  his  struggle 
for  daily  bread  by  furnishing  books 
for  useful  information,  the  library  is 
the  one  place  where  each  person  can 
make  his  own  choice  and  can  read 
purely  for  the  joy  of  reading.  The 
library  can  encourage  this  one  thing 
which  no  other  institution  is  able  to 
do,  and  ^'things  done  by  choice  bring 
joy."  This  encouraging  of  "joy  read- 
ing" is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  at 
present  somewhat  neglected,  oppor- 
tunities of  the  librarian.  The  library 
is  to  aid  in  an  understanding  of  life, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  some 
of  its  joy-giving  elements,  and  joy  is 
a  thing  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  body. 

The  general  topic  for  the  second  ses- 
sion. Library  work  and  the  young  peo- 
ple, was  taken  up  by  Mr  Runkle  of 
State  college,  who  read  a  paper  on  the. 
Psychology   of   reading 

He  discussed  the  growth  and  value 
of  the  three  stages  of  reading  through 
which  each  person  must  pass.  First, 
the  mechanical  learning  in  childhood 
of  symbols  for  thought,  the  form  of 
the  page,  the  practice  of  the  eye  in 
passing  from  one  line  to  another,  all 
of  which  in  time  becomes  a  reflex 
habit.  He  spoke  here  of  the  constant 
strain  on  the  eye  in  our  modern  methods 
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of  education,  the  dominance  being  giVen 
to  visual  impressions  rather  than  to 
aural,  and  urged  the  duty  of  sight- 
saving  upon  the  thought  of  the  libra- 
rian, recommending  story-telling  as  a 
corrective  to  eye-strain.  The  second 
stage  in  the  reading  process  comes  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  20  years,  the 
adolescent  period,  during  which  the 
young  mind  is  eager  for  new  impres- 
sions and  avoracious  in  its  desire  for 
mental  stimulant.  Girls  read  a  great 
amount  of  fiction ;  boys,  adventure  and 
history,  all  of  it  reading  without  a 
definite  purpose,  fitful  reading,  making 
a  special  need  for  training  and  super- 
vision. The  third  period  is  one  of 
vicarious  reading,  an  intelligent  bring- 
ing of  books  and  experience  together, 
making  definite  use  of  opportunities  for 
self-education  offered  by  lecture-room, 
laboratory  and  library,  through  the 
systematic  aid  of  teachers  and  libra- 
rians. 

Grace  Endicott  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary, Pittsburgh,  read  a  paper  on 
What  makes  a  Juvenile  book  mediocre? 
The  harmful  book  presents  evil  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  child  into 
wrong-doing  by  failing  to  draw  the 
line  sharply  between  right  and  wrong, 
in  such  books  as  Jack  Harkaway's 
schooldays,  and  Pinkey  Perkins;  those 
which  give  him  false  ideas  as  to  values 
and  relations  in  life,  as  the  Alger  book 
where  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  luck,  and 
the  humorous  book  of  a  low  type.  The 
mediocre  book,  belonging  to  a  larger 
class  than  the  harmful  one,  judged  as 
to  content  and  form,  fails  to  reach  the 
standard  if  it  fails  to  fullfil  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural,  as  well  as  pleasure- 
giving  purpose  of  the  book  to  the  child. 
Books  mediocre  as  to  style,  yet  con- 
taining some  worth  as  to  moral  value 
of  their  contents,  might  be  called  us- 
able mediocre  books,  such  as  the  Henty 
books,  Toby  Tyler  and  Doty  Dimple. 
Other  books,  mediocre  as  to  subject 
matter,  yet  possessing  some  merit  as 
to  form  expression,  are  Mrs  Burnett's 
Barty  Crusoe  and  his  man  Saturday, 
Barbour's  Four  in  camp  and  the  Betty 


Wales  series.  Books  weak  in  both 
matter  and  form  are  such  series  as  the 
Motor  boys  and   Dorothy  Dainty. 

Mr  Bliss  started  the  discussion  by 
requesting  information  as  to  use  by 
different  libraries  of  these  books,  ask- 
ing advice  also  as  to  selection  for  the 
libraries  sent  out  by  the  commission. 

Mr  Lamb  of  Braddock  was  in  favor 
of  the  mediocre  book  for  children  of 
certain  ages  as  being  merely  stepping- 
stones  in  their  growth.  Mrs  Elmcn- 
dorf.  Miss  Patterson  and  Mr  Wright 
urged  the  use  of  the  large  class  of 
books,  not  classic,  but  good  in  both 
form  and  material. 

Marie  H.  Milliken  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library  spoke  on  ^'Reading  clubs 
and  circles,"  taking  the  definitely  or- 
ganized club  as  the  basis  for  her  dis- 
cussion. The  general  aim  is  to  de- 
velop better  citizens  through  more 
intelligent  reading,  while  the  minor 
aims  are  the  strengthening  of  the  li- 
brary as  a  center  for  social  and  civic 
work,  and  the  meeting  of  some  prob- 
lems in  discipline,  or  the  development 
of  some  special  interest  shown  by  the 
children.  Age,  sex  and  nationality  are 
to  be  considered  in  starting  clubs,  but 
definite  forms  of  organization,  insist- 
ence upon  parliamentary  rule  and  self- 
government  are  great  helps  in  main- 
taining them.  For  boys,  debating  and 
current  events,  biography  and  history 
clubs  are  most  popular ;  for  g^rls,  travel 
clubs  with  emphasis  on  the  legend  and 
art  of  a  country.  Hobby  clubs  on 
stamps,  history  of  painting,  natural 
history,   etc.,   are   often  successful. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was 
given  to  the  educational  section,  and 
was  attended  mainly  by  the  librarians 
of  the  normal  schools.  Prof.  O.  H. 
Bakeless  of  Bloomsburg  read  a  paper. 

What  are  normal  schools  doing  in  training 
their  students  In  library  work7 

He  said  that  the  normal  schools  are 
at  present  virgin  soil  for  efforts  in 
training  the  teachers  in  the  great  sci- 
ence and  art  of  caring  for  books,  and 
using  them,  and  in  helping  others  to 
use  and  love  them.     He  quoted  from 
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John  Dewey's  ''School  and  society," 
in  which  he  urges  the  socializing  of 
the  schools,  the  cooperation  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  education  now  in  ex- 
istence ;  he  finally  places  the  library  in  the 
center  of  the  entire  system  of  man's  de- 
velopment, for  the  library  is  an  intellec- 
tual tool  house.  Mr  Bakeless  sent  out,  in 
September,  a  circular  to  the  13  libraries 
of  the  State  normal  schools,  asking 
certain  questions  as  to  nature  and 
amount  of  work  in  library  instruction 
done  in  the  normal  schools.  Replies 
varied  greatly.  Eight  librarians  are 
from  library  schools  and  all  have  had 
some  training  or  experience.  From 
only  one  school  did  an  outline  study 
of  library  work  come,  as  to  classifying 
and  selecting  books,  book  numbers, 
binding,  children's  books,  etc.  Stu- 
dents were  here  required  to  keep  a  note 
book.  Mr  Bakeless  urged  that  time  be 
found  for  this  work,  that  the  board  of 
principals  of  the  schools  be  led  to  a 
recognition  of  its  value,  that  the  asso- 
ciation urge  as  a  standard  the  pam- 
phlet by  Miss  Baldwin  published  in 
1906  by  the  N.  E:  A.,  that  the  librarians 
of  the  schools  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
work  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  the 
commission  be  asked  to  supervise  the 
work,  also  explaining  the  special  work 
as  to  traveling  libraries. 

The  Friday  evening  session  had  for 
the  general  topic,  "The  town  library 
and  the  rural  population."  C.  H.  Lane, 
assistant  in  agricultural  education. 
United  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture, read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  "Con- 
ditions and  needs  of  rural  education," 
illustrating  at  the  close,  with  the  aid 
of  the  stereoptican,  the  points  discussed. 
He  spoke  of  the  lack  of  the  present 
day  country  school  in  supplying  the 
essentials  for  the  education  of  the 
country  boy  and  girl.  The  boy  should 
know  the  principles  of  farming  and  of 
rural  engineering,  and  the  girl  some- 
thing of  domestic  economy  and  sanita- 
tion. Education  for  country  life  should 
aid  in  making  the  country  more  satis- 
factory and  enjoyable  to  live  in,  and 
encourage   a   desire   for  better   roads, 


houses  and  churches.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  country  school  will  be 
done  by  consolidating  the  smaller 
schools  into  larger,  more  attractive 
ones,  by  improving  the  teaching  force 
and  by  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of 
study,  making  it  more  closely  related 
to  the  life  of  the  farmer.  The  lantern 
slides  shown  showed  out-door  study 
classes,  lessons  in  seed  germination, 
seed  tests,  soils,  exhibits,  etc. 

In  the  general  discussion  Mr  Bliss 
described  several  small  libraries  in 
Pennsylvania  located  in  country  school 
and  farm  houses.  Miss  Fox  and  Miss 
True  spoke  of  the  work  as  carried  on 
in  Foxburg,  Mr  Lane  spoke  of  the 
lists,  free  and  otherwise,  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, and  urged  the  possession  by 
every  librarian  of  Circular  94,  and  the 
acquiring  of  the  contents  listed. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  opened 
with  a  paper  by  O.  R.  Howard  Thom- 
son of  Williamsport  on  "The  library 
budget."  He  said  that  librarians  are, 
as  a  class,  weak  in  figures.  He  em- 
phasized the  need  of  presenting  to  the 
library  board  the  definite  estimate  as 
to  the  cost  and  results.  A  greater 
divergency  exists  in  library  expenses 
than  in  any  other  business,  varying,, 
according  to  Bostwick  in  his  "Ameri- 
can public  library,"  from  $5000  to  $25,- 
000  per  1,000,000  V.  circulated.  Mr 
Thomson  gave  the  following  estimates 
as  based  on  a  library  of  30,000  v.  with 
a  circulation  of  100,000  v.:  Lighting 
and  heating,  $1300;  salaries  for  six  per- 
sons, $5160;  books,  including  $320  for 
magazines,  $2277;  supplies,  $1000;  to- 
tal, $9737. 

Annual  reports  of  libraries  show  an 
average  expenditure  of  $1290  for  li- 
braries circulating  100,000  v. 

Mr  Bliss  questioned  the  basis  for 
such  an  estimate  upon  the  circulation^ 
feeling  that  it  should  be  per  capita  of 
population. 

The  discussion  following  was  taken 
part  in  by  Miss  Donnelly,  Miss  Sher- 
man and  Mr  Wright,  on  whose  motion 
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it  was  voted  that  this  paper  be  pub- 
lished in  Library  notes. 

A  paper  by  Mr  R.  B.  Stone,  Esq., 
president  of  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  library,  Bradford,  on  Library 
legislation,  was  read  by  Mr  Wright. 
In  the  brief  history  given  of  library 
legislation,  it  was  shown  that  not  un- 
til the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  any  legislative  impetus 
given  toward  the  establishment  of 
town  libraries  open  to  the  public. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  very  slow  in 
this  matter;  at  present  the  law  per- 
mits, not  requires,  cities,  boroughs  and 
townships  to  establish  and  maintain 
public  libraries. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

The  committee  of  the  educational 
section  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  passed  and  voted  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  principals  of  the 
State  normal  schools. 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  board  of  normal  school  prin- 
cipals be  requested  to  plan  to  in- 
corporate in  the  normal  course  a  series 
of  lessons  on  library  economy  and 
children's  reading,  minimum  time  40 
hours,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  local 
librarian  in  charge,  and  conducted  by 
her  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for 
affiliation  of  the  K.  S.  L.  A.  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  was  presented  and  affirmative 
answer  given  in  the  main.  The  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  the  tax  of 
10  cents  be  reduced  to  the  lump  basis 
of  $5  for  100  persons,  and  that  the  state 
association  be  given  representation  in 
the  council. 

The  following  resolution  was  voted  to 
be  referred  to  the  A.  L.  A.  committee: 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  your 
comtnittee  that  the  general  question  of  the 
Keystone  State  library  association  becoming 
formally  connected  with  the  American  library 
association  is  one  of  importance  to  both  or- 
ganizations, and  that  the  American  library  as- 
sociation be  assured  of  our  hearty  support 
of  such  plan  as  they  may  submit,  subject  to 


our  approval  of  such  conditions  as  the  A.  L.  A 
may  stipulate. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Thomson, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  motion  was  passed 
as  follows:  That  the  Chair  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  members  to  pre- 
pare and  issue  one  or  more  copies  of 
bulletin,  containing  items  of  state  in- 
terest, to  be  published  independent  of 
Pennsylvania  library  notes,  of  which 
the  total  cost  is  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  the  amount  in  the  treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Susan  L.  Sherman,  Brad- 
ford ;  vice-president.  Prof.  O.  H.  Bake- 
less,  Bloomsburg;  secretary,  Georgia 
Rathbone,  Wilkes-Barre ;  treasurer,  O. 
R.  Howard  Thomson,  Williamsport. 
Marian  S.  Skeele,  Secretary. 

Pennsylvania— The  first  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  Nov.  13,  191 1,  at  the 
H.  Josephine  Widener  branch  of  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia. 

Seven  new  members  were  voted  on, 
after  which  the  president,  Dr  Nolan  of 
the  Academy  of  natural  sciences,  wel- 
comed the  members  and  their  friends, 
and  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Henry  Leffman,  who  presented 
an  interesting  and  thoughtful  address 
on  "Dickens'  views  on  the  problem  of 
poverty.'*  Dr  Leffman  does  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  Dickens'  views  from 
an  economical  standpoint.  The  condi- 
tions in  England  at  that  time  from  a 
sociological  point  of  view  made  Dickens' 
"Christmas  philosophy,"  as  some  writ- 
ers claim,  rather  an  erroneous  means  of 
helping  the  poor. 

After  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  members,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  the  upper  floors  where  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  meet  the 
speaker  at  an  informal  reception. 

Jean  E.  Graffen,  Sec'y. 

Wisconsin— W.  H.  Kittle,  secretary  of 
the  State  board  of  normal  school  re- 
gents, addressed  the  Milwaukee  library 
club  at  the  November  meeting  on  "Maga- 
zines and  the  making  of  public  opinion." 

"The  three  great  special  interests  are 
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the  railway  companies,  the  industrial 
corporations  and  the  utility  companies, 
which  own  and  control  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  national  wealth.  They 
are  directly  interested  in  making  public 
opinion." 

Mr  Kittle  cited  lists  of  conservative 
and  progressive  papers  and  periodicals 
that  have  been  read  by  approximately 
10,000,000  people  that  for  the  past  seven 
years  have  been  making  public  opinion. 
"The  record  shows  that  about  go  more 
or  less  elaborate  articles  favored  some 
special  interest.  These  do  not  contain 
false  statements  of  facts,  but  emphasize 
the  property  interests  involved  and  ig- 
nore the  interests  of  society  at  large." 
Florence  E.  Weissert,  Sec'y. 


California    County    Librarians'    Con- 
vention 

The  second  annual  convention  of  Cali- 
fornia county  librarians  was  held  at  the 
State  library,  Sacramento,  Oct.  10-14, 
191 1,  State  librarian  J.  L.  Gillis  presid- 
ing. A  particularly  interesting  program 
was  given,  carried  out  to  include  all  the 
topics  which  bear  upon  county  free  li- 
braries and  their  development.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  sessions  was  greatly  added  to 
by  the  fact  that  informal  talks  took  the 
place  of  papers,  discussions  were  very 
free,  and  everyone  had  actual  experiences 
to  give,  to  illustrate  the  points  made. 
Not  only  the  county  librarians,  but  also 
library  workers  from  all  over  the  state 
were  present  to  show  their  interest  and 
many  of  them  to  prepare  for  entering  the 
work. 

Service  the  theme  of  the  convention. 
The  ideas  of  the  speakers  found  expres- 
sion through  two  main  themes :  i )  serv- 
ice of  the  county  free  library  to  all  the 
people;  2)  service  of  the  State  library 
in  supplementing  the  county  free  li- 
braries. The  first  thought  was  discussed 
from  all  angles,  so  as  to  show  how  com- 
pletely the  county  free  library  can  take 
care  of  the  book  needs  of  the  people. 
The  first  note  struck  was  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  every  non-essential  rem- 
nant of  library  professionalism,  so  as  to 


simplify  the  work  of  the  library,  and  to 
get  direct  to  the  people  and  their  needs. 
What  the  county  free  libraries  are  doing 
Help  to  amall  llbrarlea 
In  many  counties,  little  towns  had 
either  a  free  public  library  or  a  reading 
room  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  county 
free  libraries.  To  give  help  to  these  lit- 
tle libraries,  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
every  possible  way,  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  the  county  li- 
brarians. Where  the  small  library 
needed  cataloging,  an  expert  from  the 
county  has  been  furnished.  Frequent  aid 
has  been  given  in  book  selecticwi  and  pur- 
chase, permanent  collections  of  books  are 
loaned  from  the  county  to  supplement  the 
local  collections,  special  request  books 
are  loaned  and  every  variety  of  assist- 
ance possible  is  given. 

Service  to  the  echoole  and  to  children 

Some  of  the  county  librarians  are  still 
carrying  on  this  .help  informally,  but 
others  are  taking  advantage  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  county  free  library  law  which 
provides  that  the  district  schools  may  be- 
come a  part  of  the  county  free  library 
even  to  the  extent  of  turning  over  their 
library  books  and  library  money  to  the 
county  free  library.  This  plan  is  work- 
ing out  most  profitably,  as  it  means  the 
money  is  spent  more  economically,  bet- 
ter selections  are  made,  the  books  are 
better  cared  for,  and  each  school  has  a 
much  larger  supply  of  books,  as  they  are 
circulated  from  one  district  to  another. 
More  help  to  the  teachers  and  pleasure 
for  the  children  will  also  be  realized  in 
a  children's  librarian  who  will  go  about 
visiting  all  the  branches,  holding  story 
hours  and  enlivening  the  children's  in- 
terest wherever  possible.  The  advantage 
of  such  a  plan  was  felt  by  those  present 
to  be  particularly  great  for  the  country 
districts,  where  few  such  opportunities 
ever  come  to  the  children. 

Help  to  other  Inatitutlona 

Much  work  is  already  being  done  in  the 
county  institutions;  much  more  is  pos- 
sible, and  being  planned.  An  interest- 
ing account  was  given  of  a  branch  in  a 
county  jail,  where  the  books  are  being 
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made  splendid  use  of.  In  another  cnirty 
the  state  agricultural  farm  is  being  sup- 
plied with  recreation  reading  for  the 
students  and  supplementary  study  ma- 
terial from  the  State  library,  as  the  farm 
owns  the  books  needed  for  ordinary 
school  use.  In  still  another  county,  ex- 
tensive help  is  being  given  to  a  State 
normal  school. 

Unusual  kinds  of  service 

The  county  librarians  are  endeavoring 
to  give  service  to  all  communities  as  fast 
as  funds  allow.  Some  of  these  branches 
are  of  such  unusual  a  nature  and  in  such 
unusual  places  that  special  interest  cen- 
ters upon  them.  Chief  among  these  are 
the  oil  leases.  Three  counties  now  giv- 
ing county  library  service  have  extensive 
oil  lands,  divided  into  "leases'*  of  lo  or 
more  acres,  and  often  very  many  miles 
from  towns.  The  men  operating  them 
must  of  necessity  be  trained  and  edu- 
cated, but  they  and  their  families  have 
been  cut  off  from  all  library  opportuni- 
ties till  the  coming  of  the  county  free 
library,  which  has  been  pitifully  welcome. 
The  description  of  one  branch  on  an 
oil  lease  was  most  picturesque.  The 
books  are  in  the  dynamo  room,  where 
the  engineer,  an  enthusiastic  young  fel- 
low, acts  as  custodian.  The  spare  space 
in  the  room  is  roughly  rigged  with  boxes, 
strewn  about  for  a  reading-room,  and  the 
busiest  hour  is  midnight,  when  the  shifts 
change.  The  men  drop  in  to  read  for  an 
hour,  either  on  their  way  to  or  from 
work,  and  to  exchange  books.  The 
l)ranch  has  made  itself  so  popular  that 
the  company  is  planning  to  furnish  a 
three-room  house  for  a  reading  and  club 
room. 

Home  libraries 

Service  through  home  libraries  is  fast 
growing  into  favor  among  the  county 
workers,  who  realize  it  is  the  only  means 
of  getting  books  to  isolated  people.  One 
county  appropriated  $500  for  this  part  of 
the  work  alone.  In  this  way  many  peo- 
ple can  be  reached  by  having  home  li- 
braries at  headquarters  of  ranches,  etc. 
One  particularly  interesting  account  was 
given  of  a  home  settlement,  65  miles 
remote   from   any  town   in  the   county, 


shut  off  for  over  three  months  during  the 
winter  because  of  impassable  roads.  Evi- 
dently everyone  in  the  settlement  is 
reading  everv  book  in  the  collection,  for 
the  mistress  of  the  home  wrote  the 
county  librarian  that  she  was  about  to 
return  the  shipment,  when  a  newcomer 
arrived,  but  would  "soon  be  through 
with  the  books,  too!" 

Advertising  the  county  free  library 
The  best  advertising,  everyone  agreed, 
is  satisfactory  service.  But,  just  as  in 
any  business,  advertising  is  resorted  to 
in  order  to  secure  customers,  and  good 
service  given  in  order  to  keep  them,  so 
the  library  can  do  well  to  advertise  itself 
thoroughly  in  order  to  have  the  people 
always  reminded  of  their  opportunities. 
Various  methods  of  advertising  were 
given, — placards,  signs,  addresses  at 
granges  and  at  teachers*  and  farmers'  in- 
stitutes, exhibits  at  fairs,  write-ups  in 
the  county  teachers'  manual  and  the 
publications  of  the  county  chambers  of 
commerce,  slides  in  the  moving  picture 
films,  etc. 

visiting  the  branches  and  the  people 
Visits  and  acquaintance  with  the  people 
are  other  means  of  giving  effective  serv- 
ice and  can  better  receive  the  time  of 
the  librarian  than  the  technical  details 
of  the  work.  Visiting  the  branches,  the 
schools,  the  clubs  and  the  homes  is  being 
done  to  good  effect.  A  meeting  of  cus- 
todians has  also  been  held  in  two  counties, 
giving  the  workers  a  chance  for  ac- 
quaintance and  exchange  of  ideas. 
A  county  free  library  handbook 

The  need  of  such  a  publication  is  being 
more  and  more  felt  all  over  California, 
not  only  in  counties  which  have  not 
taken  up  the  work  but  wish  information, 
but  also  by  counties  now  carrying  on  the 
work,  who  wish  to  be  better  informed 
about  the  work  of  the  other  counties. 
It  was  the  decision  of  the  convention  that 
such  a  book  should  be  prepared,  and  L. 
W.  Ripley,  of  Sacramento  county,  was 
appointed  to  have  it  in  charge. 

Service  from  the  state  llbraiy 

Believing  that  the  county  free  libraries 
are  to  be  most  effective  in  reaching  all  the 
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people,  the  California  state  library  is  aid- 
ing them  in  every  way.  Requests  which 
come  to  the  state  library  from  counties 
having  no  free  county  library  are  sent 
transportation  collect,  as  the  extra  time, 
duplication  and  irregularity  of  service 
and  various  other  reasons  would  not  jus- 
tify the  state  library  in  bearing  the  ex- 
pense. These  conditions  are  practically 
all  removed  in  counties  with  county  free 
libraries.  So  the  state  library  offers  the 
loan  of  practically  all  its  books,  trans- 
portation free,  to  county  free  libraries, 
and  they  are  making  most  valuable  use 
of  this  freedom.  Clubs,  high  schools, 
professional  men,  farmers  and  students 
are  all  finding  that  through  the  county 
free  library  they  can  get  the  use  of  prac- 
tically SLuythmg  they  wish  from  the  state 
library. 

A  reception  was  given  to  those  attend- 
ing the  convention  by  the  staffs  of  the 
California  state  library  and  the  ^Sacra- 
mento public  library. 

Those  attending  the  convention  also 
spent  a  pleasant  social  hour  at  the  home 
of  Mrs  Donald  R.  Green  (formerly 
Mabel  Preotiss,  of  the  state  library). 

On  Friday  evening,  the  county  libra- 
rians gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  State-li- 
brarian J.  L.  Gillis,  both  in  personal  ap- 
preciation of  his  great  help  to  them  and  as 
a  professional  recognition  of  his  splendid 
work  for  California. 

In  igo8  the  Chilean  government,  in 
honor  of  the  centenary  of  its  independ- 
ence, established  a  permanent  publication 
in  which  should  be  collected  selected 
works  of  Chilean  authors.  The  series 
was  named  "Library  of  the  writers  of 
Chile"  and  it  was  planned  only  to  con- 
tain works  written  since  1810  by  authors 
no  longer  living.  The  object  was  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  Chilean  literature 
in  Chile  and  other  places.  This  was  be- 
cause many  of  the  works  existed  in 
scarce  editions  and  ephemeral  periodicals. 
Four  volumes  of  the  series  appeared  in 
1910  and  two  in  1911.  They  are  to  be 
distributed  to  the  libraries,  public  offices 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
Chile  and  to  learned  societies  abroad, 
free  of  cost. 


Library  Schools 
Carnegie    library   of    Pittsburgh 

The  training  school  for  children's  li- 
brarians opened  for  its  eleventh  year 
Wednesday,  October  11,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  26  juniors  and  nine  seniors. 

Sarah  B.  Askew,  assistant  librarian, 
New  Jersey  state  library,  and  organizer 
New  Jersey  public  library  commission, 
lectured  on  October  11  on  "What  makes 
library  work  a  success,"  and  October  12 
talked  on  "Experiences  of  an  organizer** 
and  "Point  of  contact." 

Courses  in  ordering  and  accession- 
ing, classification,  book  selection,  library 
handwriting,  administration  of  small  li- 
braries and  seminar  for  periodical  review 
have  commenced.  During  the  first  week 
the  students  visited  the  branch  libraries, 
not  beginning  their  practice  work  until 
October  17.  The  enrollment  of  the 
students  represents  the  following  locali- 
ties. 

Pennsylvania  18,  of  whom  10  are  from 
Pittsburgh;  Ohio,  4;  Indiana,  2;  Wis- 
consin, 2;  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Texas,  Washington, 
West  Virginia  and  Denmark,  one  each. 

Appointments    in    class    of    1911 

Sarah  N.  Church,  children's  librarian,  Silas 
Bronson  public  library,  Waterbury  Conn. 

Mabel  Harlow,  assistant,  Home  libraries 
division,  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh. 

Helen  Heilman,  children's  librarian,  Car- 
negie library,  Pittsburgh. 

Mary  B.  Hunter,  assistant,  Public  library, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Kate  Huntington,  superintendent  of  library 
work  with  schools,  Des  Moines  public  library, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Helen  L.  Jackson,  children's  librarian,  West 
Seattle  branch,  Public  library,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Margaret  Lathrop,  head  children's  depart- 
ment,  Public  library,   Madison,  Wis. 

Louise  P.  Latimer,  assistant  in  children's 
room,  Public  library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bertha  W.  Livezey,  children's  librarian,  Car- 
negie library,  Pittsburgh. 

Ruth  McGurk,  assistant  children's  li- 
brarian, Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh. 

Clara  M.  Mooney,  children's  librarian^  Car* 
negie  library,  Pittsburgh. 

Phebe  G.  Pomeroy,  children's  librarian,  Pub- 
lic library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Augusta  S.  Savage,  assistant  children's  li- 
brarian, Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh. 
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Sara  Sheerin,  children's  librarian,  Brooklyn 
public  library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  H.  Smith,  assistant  children's  li« 
brarian,  New  York  public  library,  Ney  York 
City. 

Gladys  Spear,  children's  librarian,  Public  li- 
brary, St  Louis,  Mo. 

Katherine  E.  Williams,  children's  librarian. 
Public  library,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  York  public   library 

The  geographical  distribution  of  stu- 
dents in  the  school  is  as  follows :  New 
York  state  (including  New  York  city), 
14;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  2; 
Iowa,  2;  one  each  from  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Is- 
land, with  three  Canadians.  The  colleges 
represented  are  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley 
and  Oberlin,  and  the  universities,  Cornell, 
Michigan',  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and 
Queen's  (of  Kingston,  Ont.). 

About  18  of  the  class  have  had  more 
or  less  library  experience.  The  class  or- 
ganization was  completed  early  in  No- 
vember, the  officers  being  as  follows: 
Edith  Tiemann  (Brooklyn),  president; 
Maude  Durlin  (Erie,  Pa.),  vice-presi- 
dent; Janet  Melvain  (Bloomfield,  N.  J.), 
secretary-treasurer. 

Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  lately  librarian  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  Geneseo,  N. 
Y.,  has  recently  joined  the  faculty  as 
assistant  instructor  and  reviser.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Earlham  college,  Indiana, 
and  of  the  Pratt  institute  library  school. 

On  October  19,  Percy  Mackaye,  the 
poet  and  dramatist,  gave  an  informal  talk 
to  the  school  on  "The  drama  as  litera- 
ture," the  first  of  a  series  of  literary 
talks  and  lectures,  and  on  October  25 
Claude  G.  Leland,  supervisor  of  grade 
school  libraries  in  New  York,  gave  the 
first  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  civic 
topics,  "Public  education  in  Greater  New 
York." 

Dr  Mary  L.  NefF  very  generously  of- 
fered a  lecture  on  ''Mental  hygiene," 
which  was  given  on  November  2,  and 
proved  to  contain  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  workers. 

During  November  Dr  Rosenthal,  Mr 
Moth  and  Mr  Taylor  of  the  public  li- 
brary  staff   will    speak   respectively   on 


Slavonic  literatures,  including  a  lecture 
on  The  golden  age  of  Russian  literature, 
on  Scandinavian  literatures,  and  on  the 
Qassification  of  the  reference  department 
of  the  library;  and  Miss  Taylor,  also  of 
the  staff,  will  speak  on  Thanksgiving 
stories  and  bulletins,  with  illustrations. 
TTiere  will  also  be  a  course  of  three  lec- 
tures by  Dr  C.  C.  Williamson,  head  of 
the  department  of  economics,  on  the  liter- 
ature of  economics  of  political  science 
and  of  sociology. 

The  meetings  of  the  New  York  library 
club  will  be  considered  a  part  of  the  school 
program,  and  students  will  attend  reg- 
ularly. The  new  circular  of  the  school, 
giving  fuller  particulars,  will  be  printed 
soon,  the  first  circular  having  been  little 
more  than  an  outline. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Principal. 

New    York    state    library 

Thcclass  of  1901  has  given  $100  to  the 
Library .  school.  The  letter  accompany- 
ing the  gift  says  ''The  contribution  was 
made  with  the  understanding  that  the 
total  amount  should  be  invested  in  a  ref- 
erence work  or  other  useful  piece  of 
equipment,  the  selection  to  be  made  by 
the  library  authorities  and  approved  by 
the  class  committee.  .  .  Through  this 
gift  we  desire  to  express  our  devotion  to 
the  school  and  evidence  our  faith  that  a 
greater  library  and  library  school  will  rise 
over  the  ruins  of  those  destroyed."  The 
class  of  1898  has  given  $26  for  similar 
purposes.  These  gifts  will  permit  the 
school  to  obtain  equipment  for  the  new 
building  which  will  be  of  great  value,  but 
which  might  be  difficult  to  obtain  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  legislative  ap- 
propriations. 

The  following  class  organizations  have 
been  effected : 

1912.  President,  Alice  M.  Dougan; 
vice-president.  Amy  Allen;  secretary- 
treasurer,  D.  Ashley  Hooker. 

1913.  President,  Henry  N.  Sanborn; 
vice-president,  Mary  P.  Parsons;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mildred  Stiles. 

On  October  5,  Mr  and  Mrs  Wyer  en- 
tertained the  school  and  faculty  at  their 
home.    The  senior  class  gave  a  Hallow- 
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e'en  masque  written  by  Mrs  Fredfsrick 
W.  Potter  of  the  class  of  '11,  Oct.  31, 
for  the  other  members  of  the  school  and 
the  faculty.  On  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 7,  the  school  staff  and  student 
body  were  the  guests  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Walter. 

As  noted  in  the  last  number  of  Public 
Libraries  a  bill  authorizing  contracts  to 
the  total  amount  of  $1,250,000  for  re- 
building and  extending  the  State  library 
was  signed  by  Gov.  Dix.  Under  this 
law  $50,000  has  become  immediately 
available  and  large  numbers  of  books 
which  will  be  of  considerable  use  in  the 
school  work  in  the  near  future  have  been 
ordered. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Cornell  and  Columbia  uni- 
versities, Forbes  library,  the  Boston  and 
Brooklyn  public  libraries  and  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  city  library,  a  number 
of  scarce  books  which  the  State  library 
has  been  unable  to  duplicate  since  the  fire, 
have  been  obtained  as  inter-library  loans 
for  temporary  use  in  the  bibliographic 
and  advanced  classification  courses. 
These  loans  have  made  it  possible  to  give 
the  courses  in  their  entirety.  Gaps  of 
this  sort  in  the  working  collection  are 
filling  in  with  encouraging  rapidity. 
F.  K.  Walter. 

Pratt   institute 

The  class  of  1912  had  the  unusual 
privilege  of  being  initiated  into  the  pro- 
fession by  attendance  on  the  sessions 
of  the  New  York  library  association. 
It  was  a  rare  opportunity  for  them  to 
see  and  hear  librarians  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  library  problems. 

This  year  the  course  of  general  lec- 
tures by  librarians  is  to  be  made  to  bear 
especially  on  the  subject  of  library  ad- 
ministration, not  only  the  administration 
of  independent  libraries  and  library  sys- 
tems, but  that  of  branch  libraries  and 
of  departments.  The  course  was  opened 
on  November  14  by  a  lecture  by  Frank 
P.  Hill  on  *The  Brooklyn  public  library, 
its  history  and  organization.'*  This  will 
be  followed  by  two  lectures  by  Leon  M. 


Solis-Cohen  on  "Problems  of  branch  li- 
brary administration,"  and  by  two  from 
Theresa  Hitchler  on  "The  administration 
of  a  catalog  department."  These  will 
be  given  on  consecutive  Tuesday  after- 
noons, and  an  invitation  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  training  class  of  the  Brook- 
lyn public  library  and  to  junior  assistants 
in  the  Brookl)m  public  library  to  attend 
the  lectures. 

The  following  appointments  to  posi- 
tions have  recently  been  made : 

Katharine  G.  Grasty,  '06,  librarian  of 
the  Eastern  high  school  of  Baltimore. 

Agnes  Greer,  '08,  org^anizer  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  College  for  young  women, 
Calle  Tamariz,  Puebla,  Mex. 

Alice  C.  Campbell,  'og,  children's  libra- 
rian of  the  Reuben  McMillan  free  li- 
brary, Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Hedwig  Friess,  '09,  assistant,  Ameri- 
can society  of  civil  en^neers  library, 
New  York  city. 

Ethelwyn  Gaston,  'og,  cataloger  of  the 
library  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
reference  librarian  to  the  staff. 

Louise  Hamlin,  '09,  assistant,  Pratt 
institute  free  librar>'. 

Irene  C.  Phillips,  *ii,  organizer  of  the 
library  at  Babylon,  L.  I. 

Josephine  A.  Rathbone. 
Vice-Director. 
Syracuse    university 

The  child  study  class,  taught  by  Dr 
Street,  dean  of  the  Teachers'  college,  has 
been  changed  from  the  second  to  the 
first  semester. 

The  senior  class  is  again  in  charge  of 
the  story  hour  at  the  Solvay  public  li- 
brary. The  children  are  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  program  for  the  older 
group  will  begin  with  Dickens'  stories 
in  honor  of  his  centenary.  The  jungle 
stories  are  the  first  on  the  program  for 
the  younger  ones. 

The  following  lectures  have  been 
given:  ''Literature  of  American  his- 
tory" by  Dr  Edwin  P.  Tanner ;  "Biblic^- 
raphy  of  Mediaeval  history"  and  "Bib- 
liography of  modem  European  history," 
by  Dr  Earl  Sperry;  "General  bibliog- 
raphy" and  "Bibliography  of  German 
literature,"  by  Dr  Charles  Kullmer.  The 
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professors  furnish  in  advance  lists  of 
the  books  they  are  to  evaluate,  so  each 
student  has  a  typewritten  copy  for  his 
notes. 

The  first  social  event  of  the  school 
year  was  a  book-title  oarty  given  by 
the  faculty  on  October  3.  It  had  the 
desired  effect  of  making  the  entering 
class  feel  at  home. 

Notes  of  graduates 

Vesta  Thompson,  'ir,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  public 
library  to  succeed  Laura  Milligan,  '10, 
who  resigned  to  go  to  Florida. 

Mabel  Wells,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Syracuse  university  li- 
brary. She  was  librarian  of  the  Frank- 
lin Automobile  Works,  which  has  re- 
cently  closed   its   library. 

Mary  J.  Sibley,  Director. 

Western  Reserve  university 

The  course  in  children's  work  begins 
this  week  with  six  lectures  on  children's 
books  given  by  Miss  Power,  supervisor 
of  the  children's  department  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  library. 

During  the  past  month  two  interesting 
and  helpful  lectures  have  been  given  to 
the  class  in  book  selection,  one,  The  essay, 
given  by  Miss  Myers,  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  the  college  for  women,  and 
the  other,  Some  entertaining  biographies, 
by  Miss  Simon,  librarian  of  the  Hough 
branch  of  the  Cleveland  public  library. 

The  school  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  two  men  of  note  who  are  visiting 
this  country,  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Dum- 
ferline,  Scotland,  who  told  the  students 
many  delightful  reminiscences  of  his  own 
library  and  home  town,  and  Dr  W.  K. 
Chung  of  the  Christian  college  of  Can- 
ton, China,  who  inspected  the  work  of 
the  school  in  order  to  learn  methods 
preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  pub- 
lic Hbrary  in  China. 

The  reception  for  the  class  of  1912 
was  given  by  the  faculty  on  the  evening 
of  October  23  in  the  rooms  of  the  school. 
Many  alumni  and  friends  were  present 
to  greet  each  other  and  the  new  students. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

The  opening  weeks  of  the  library 
school  have  brought  some  readjustment 
of  the  courses,  owing  to  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Kennedy,  who  had  been  an  in- 
structor in  the  school  for  three  years,  and 
the  appointment  of  new  members  to  the 
faculty.  The  commission  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  securing  Miss  Maud  van 
Buren,  librarian  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  and 
a  graduate  of  Pratt  institute  library 
school,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss 
Kennedy's  resignation.  She  will  give  the 
courses  in  loan,  children's  work  and  li- 
brary extension  in  the  school,  devoting 
the  rest  of  her  time  to  library  visiting. 
The  course  in  classification  and  book 
numbers  has  been  assigned  to  Miss  Turv- 
ill,  and  those  in  library  literature,  type- 
writing, business  forms  and  library  hand 
to  Miss  Carpenter.  Lucy  L.  Morgan,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  191 1,  in  the  joint 
course  with  the  university,  has  been 
added  to  the  stafiP  as  gfeneral  assistant, 
much  of  her  work  being  revision. 

The  courses  in  cataloging,  classification 
and  reference  are  being  conducted  along 
the  same  general  lines  as  in  previous 
years,  though  in  each  course  some  change 
is  necessary  every  year  to  adapt  it  to 
new  methods,  new  books  and  changing 
thought.  In  cataloging  the  new  edition 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  subject  headings  have 
been  adopted  and  in  classification,  the 
new  edition  of  the  Decimal  classification, 
so  that  both  courses  are  quite  up  to  date 
in  their  presentation.  The  course  in  ref- 
erence incorporates  lectures  on  new 
reference  books  or  new  editions  of  old 
ones,  new  methods,  and  presents  nev^ 
questions  for  research. 

In  the  book  selection  course,  the  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  more  and  more 
upon  a  definite  knowledge  of  specific 
books.  These  books  are  studied  and  dis- 
cussed in  class  groups  designed  to  demon- 
strate certain  abstract  principles. 

All  books  included  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
booklist  are  personally  examined  by 
members  of  the  class  and  the  A.  L.  A. 
booklist  is  checked  each  month  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  small  library.  Dupli- 
cate copies  of  the  booklist  are  also  clipped 
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and  filed  in  classified  order.  This  file  is 
for  class  use  during  the  year  and  is  also 
to  serve  those  students  going  out  as  li- 
brarians as  a  nucleus  of  the  "possible 
purchase  file/'  so  essential  in  systematic 
book  buving.  In  connection  with  the 
course  in  book  selection,  lectures  have 
been  given  on  "How  history  is  written" 
and  "Source  material,"  by  Dr.  Thwaites 
and  "Evaluation  of  books  in  European 
history,"  by  Prof.  Munro  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  The  lecture  on 
"Source  material"  by  Dr.  Thwaites  was 
given  in  the  manuscript  room  of  the  His- 
torical library,  where  the  wealth  of 
manuscripts  and  their  proper  care  and 
keeping  illustrated  at  everv  point  the  use 
and  value  of  such  material.  The  stu- 
dents attended  the  special  lectures  by 
Prof.  Channing  of  Harvard,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

The  work  in  current  events  is  being 
presented  through  addresses  from  spe-* 
cialists  in  the  various  fields  of  modem 
thought  and  advancement  and  by  talks 
on  the  trend  of  present-day  movement, 
by  Mr  Dudgeon. 

The  school  has  been  particularly  for- 
tunate this  fall  in  the  number  of  addresses 
frcmi  speakers  of  power  with  a  live  mes- 
sage :  Hon.  W.  H.  Hatton,  chairman  of 
the  library  commission;  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  William  Allen  White,  James  I. 
Wyer,  Jr.,  Miss  Dabb,  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  John  N.  Cadby.  of 
the  Wisconsin  railroad  commission,  ad- 
dressed the  school  duringr  October.  The 
students  availed  themselves  of  the  re- 
markable opportunity  of  hearing  many 
of  the  speakers  at  the  conference  on 
civic  centers,  which  was  held  in  Madison 
in  October  and  attracted  men  of  national 
reputation.  Ellen  M.  Stone  was  an  hon- 
ored visitor  at  the  school  during  Octo- 
ber. Miss  Steams  gave  a  stirring  lec- 
ture on  "Our  duty  to  our  neighbors"  as 
shown  by  rural  survey,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  interesting  charts  of  the 
survey.  The  students  were  invited  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wis- 
consin historical  society  and  to  inspect 
the  original  drawings  of  Orson  Lowell, 


which  were  on  exhibition  in  the  museum 
of  the  historical  building. 
School  notes 

The  faculty  of  the  school  gave  a  re- 
ception on  October  21  to  students  and 
friends  of  the  school  in  the  quarters  of 
the  library  school,  which  were  made 
festive  for  the  occasion.  About  150  were 
present  and  spent  the  evening  very 
pleasantly. 

Following  Mr.  Wyer's  lecture  to  the 
students  on  "The  point  of  view,"  Octo- 
ber 18,  a  faculty  tea  was  given  in  his 
honor.  Mr.  Wyer  told  something  of  the 
work  of  saving  the  valuable  books  and 
other  material  after  the  Albany  fire. 

The  annual  Hallowe'en  party,  a  well- 
established  tradition  of  the  school,  was 
given  by  the  students  on  November  4. 
The  school  rooms  were  appropriately 
decorated  and  games  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion fumished  amusement  to  the  guests. 
The  best  of  fellowship  made  the  affair 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  A  dramatic 
reading  of  "A  pot  of  broth"  and  "Cath- 
leen  Ni  Hoolihan,"  two  of  Yeats'  plays 
for  an  Irish  theater,  which  are  full  of 
Irish  superstition  and  mysticism,  formed 
a  delightful  part  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

Lilly  M.  E.  Borreson,  '10,  visited  the 
school  during  October  and  spoke  to  the 
students  on  her  experiences  as  librarian 
in  one  of  the  mining  and  lake  cities  of 
Minnesota. 

Alumni  not«t 

Jane  Schauers,  '08,  was  married  No- 
vember 13  to  Harry  Gavere  and  will  be 
at  home  after  December  i  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

Anne  Pleasants,  '11,  has  become  an 
assistant  in  the  Public  library,  Oskosh. 

Gladys  M.  Tallett,  '08,  was  married 
October  18  to  Emest  A.  Watterich  and 
will  be  at  home  after  December  i  at 
Oconto,  Wis. 

Mary  E.  Watkins,  '09,  resigned  her  po- 
sition in  the  Legislative  reference  library 
to  take  charge  of  the  Madison  high  school 
reference  librarv,  a  position  recently 
created  and  offering  a  large  field  for 
original  work.    The  position  is  connected 
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with  the  Madison  free  library,  in  so  far 
as  library  duties  are  concerned,  and  Miss 
Watkins  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that 
library,  though  paid  by  the  school 
authorities. 

Winifred  B.  Merrill,  '09*  has  been  appointed 
cataloger  in  the  Municipal  reference  library, 
Milwaukee. 

Mar j one  G.  Strong,  '09,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Legislative  reference  library  of 
the  Wisconsin  library  commission  to  take 
charge  of  the  Studebaker  Company's  library 
at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Ora  Williams,  '09,  librarian  of  the  Cummins- 
ville  branch,  Cincinnati,  accepted,  October  i. 
the  position  of  assistant  organizer  for  the 
Indiana  library  commission. 

Amy  G.  Bosson,  '10,  has  accepted  the  li- 
brarianship  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  public  li- 
brary. 

Bettina  Jackson,  '10,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition in  the  Madison   (Wis)   free  library. 

Marie  Minton,  *io,  who  resigned  as  librarian 
of  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Company,  Chicago, 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Oskaloosa 
(Iowa)  public  library  September  i. 

Mae  I.  Steams,  '10,  resigned  her  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Newberry  library  to  become 
assistant  in  the  Lewis  institute  branch  of  the 
Chicago  public  library.  The  position  was  se- 
cured through  a  Civil  service  examination. 

Grace  Woodward,  '10,  has  received  an 
appointment  as  acting-cataloger  for  a  year  at 
the   Kansas   state  normal  school,   Emporia. 

Bertha  R.  Bergold,  *ii,  who  was  on  leave  of 
absence  during  her  course,  returned  August 
I  to  the  Springfield   (111.)  public  library. 

Gertrude  Cobb,  '11,  who  acted  as  substitute 
in  the  Madison  (Wis.)  free  library  during 
July,  has  received  a  permanent  appointment 
as  assistant  in  that  library. 

Florence  E.  Dunton,  '11,  after  serving  as 
instructor  in  the  Summer  school  of  library 
training  at  McGill  university,  has  accepted  a 
position  on  the  library  staff  of  Miami  univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio. 

Dorothy  Kautz,  '11,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Kearney  (Neb.) 
normal  school. 

Sarah  V.  Lewis,  '11,  who  was  employed 
during  September  and  October  as  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  A.  L.  A.  booklist,  will 
join  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  public  library 
in  November. 

Harriet  G.  Muir,  '11,  on  leave  of  absence 
during  her  course,  returned  as  children's  li- 
brarian in  the  Lincoln   (Neb.)  public  library. 

Beulah  Mumm,  '11,  received  an  appointment 
as  assistant  in  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  public  li- 
brary, beginning  August  i. 

Althea  H.  Warren,  '11,  received,  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  success  in  the  Civil  service  ex- 
amination, an  appointment  as  librarian  of  the 
Burr  school  branch,  Chicago  public  library. 


Summer  Schools 
Illinois 

University  of  Illinois  library  school 
conducted  a  six  weeks'  term,  June  26- 
August  4.  TTiere  were  15  students 
enrolled — 12  from  IlKnois  libraries 
and  three  from  Wisconsin  and  Kansas. 
The  instructors  were  Miss  Simpson, 
of  the  regular  school  faculty;  Miss 
Abell,  children's  librarian,  from  Spring- 
field; Miss  Allen,  of  the  Illinois  com- 
mission; Miss  Kingsbury  and  Miss 
Gridley,  of  the  staff  of  the  university 
library ;  Mary  E.  Goff,  B.  L.  S.  191 1,  was 
catalog  reviser. 

Special  lectures  were  given  as  fol- 
lows :  Dean  E.  B.  Green,  three  lectures 
on  "Bibliography  of  American  history, 
biography  and  travel";  S.  J.  Buck,  of 
the  department  of  history,  "Local  his- 
torical material  in  public  libraries"; 
Dr  C.  C.  Adams,  department  of 
zoology,  lectured  on  "Bibliography  of 
general  zoology  and  nature  study"; 
Director  Windsor,  of  the  library  school, 
gave  one  lecture  on  "Business  methods 
in  the  library,"  and  one  on  "The  library 
in  the  community."  A  total  of  95  lec- 
tures was  given. 

Students  took  part  in  the  various 
public  exercises,  social  gatherings  of 
the  general  university  summer  session 
and  voted  their  stay  in  Urbana  most 
enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable.  Pro- 
vision has  already  been  made  for  a 
summer  session  next  year. 

Chautauqua 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the 
Chautauqua  library  school  was  held  July 
8-August  18  under  the  direction  of  Mel- 
vil  Dewey,  with  Mary  E.  Downey  as 
resident  director,  assisted  by  Sabra  W. 
Vought,  Alice  E.  Sanborn  and  Mabel  C. 
Bragg. 

Anna  R.  Phelps  visited  the  school  and 
spoke  on  "Organizing  a  library" ;  Mabel 
C.  Bragg  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"The  art  of  story  telling,"  illustrating 
her  points  with  stories;  Mrs  E.  S.  Bar- 
nett  gave  charming  lectures  on  "Liter- 
ary plagiarism"  and  "A  short  story  and 
its  story";  Mrs  Annie  Fellowes  John- 
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ston  told  the  class  how  she  came  to  write 
'The  little  colonel  series"  and  other 
books ;  Miss  Kimball  talked  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua reading  course. 

Aside  from  the  special  lectures  the 
course  of  study  included  98  lectures  on 
subjects  of  library  methods  and  librar}' 
economy.  Lectures  were  followed  by 
practice  work  which  was  carefully  re- 
vised. Opportunity  was  given  for  ques- 
tions and  discussion. 

The  Chautauqua  and  Patterson  libra- 
ries and  books  from  the  New  York  and 
Ohio  state  traveling  libraries  were  used 
for  reference  and  practical  work. 

So  fine  a  spirit  of  faithfulness,  enthu- 
siasm and  good  fellowship  prevailed  that 
much  was  accomplished  in  the  six  weeks. 
Strenuous  class  work  was  supplemented 
by  relaxation  through  the  attractions 
which  Chautauqua  affords. 

The  registration  included  36  students 
representing  libraries  of  the  following  10 
states  and  Canada:  Ohio,  16;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 4;  Georgia,  New  York,  3  each; 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  2 
each ;  Canada,  Illinois,  Texas,  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  each. 

There  were  many  visiting  librarians, 
trustees  and  others  interested  in  library 
work  who  attended  special  lectures  and 
consulted  in  regard  to  library  matters. 

Foreign 

The  Public  library  at  Bergen,  Norway, 
offered  a  course  in  library  science,  July 
1-15,  191 1.  The  instruction  was  given 
by  Ame  Kildal,  librarian  of  the  Bergen 
public  library ;  Haakon  Nyhuus,  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Christiania ;  and 
Ame  Amesen,  assistant-librarian  of  the 
latter  institution. 

For  the  past  three  years  a  two  weeks' 
course  in  library  science  has  been  held  in 
Copenhagen  by  the  Danish  library  com- 
mission. As  an  outgrowth  of  this  small 
beginning,  last  year  an  eight  months' 
course,  from  October  until  May,  was  con- 
ducted with  gratifying  success  by  Pro- 
fessor Steenberg,  assisted  by  his  daughter 
Frau  Cohn.  The  latter  spent  a  year 
studying  American  libraries,  igo&^. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print. 

The  Board  of  education  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  issued  a  reading  list  on 
child  welfare,  which  includes  the  books 
that  are  in  the  library  relating  to  that 
subject. 

No.  4,  V.  8,  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
State  normal  school  of  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  is  a  library  number.  It  contains 
a  history  and  description  of  the  library, 
together  with  much  information  con- 
cerning the  arrangement  and  use  of  the 
books. 

The  Deichmanske  Bibliotek,  the  Public 
library  of  Christiania,  has  issued  this  year 
in  two  parts  the  second  volume  of  its 
Register  til  Tidsskrifter  (Index  to  peri- 
odicals). This  volume  forms  a  complete 
index  to  all  articles  of  biographical  in- 
terest published  in  700  Norwegian 
periodicals  through  the  year  1909.  Cam- 
mermeyers  Boghandel  is  the  publisher. 

The  Miami  commercial  college  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  issued  an  eight-page 
pamphlet  on  "How  to  use  the  public 
library."  A  list  of  books  of  value  to 
commercial  students  and  business  men, 
giving  title  and  author  and  price,  is 
also  added,  together  with  a  list  of  a 
dozen  monthly  publications  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 

The  Boston  Book  Company  has  issued 
a  reading  list  on  modern  drama  and 
opera  compiled  by  Mrs  Clara  (Mulli- 
ken)  Norton,  Frank  K.  Walter  and  Fan- 
nie Elsie  Marquand.  The  list  was  origi- 
nally issued  in  the  Bulletin  of  Bibliog- 
raphy  for  1907-1908-1911,  but  has  been 
greatly  extended  and  added  to  for  the 
publication  in  book  form.  A  splendid 
index  is  included. 

Part  2  of  a  "Selected  list  of  books," 
recommended  by  the  Ontario  library 
association  for  purchase  by  the  public  li- 
braries of  Ontario,  has  been  issued  by 
the  department  of  education  of  that  prov- 
ince. Copies  may  be  obtained  free  by 
any  library  by  application  to  Inspector 
Nursey  of  the  department  of  education 
of  Ontario  at  Toronto.    The  list  is  con- 
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fined  to  books  issued  1 906-1 910,  the 
smaller  libraries  being  kept  especially  in 
view  in  its  preparation. 

The  American  association  for  interna- 
tional conciliation  will  send  its  docu- 
ments without  charge  to  those  not  al- 
ready on  its  mailing  list  who  may  signify 
their  desire  to  receive  these  publications. 
The  documents  which  are  issued  month- 
ly are  designed  to  furnish  brief  but  au- 
thoritative statements  of  various  aspects 
of  international  relations.  Address  F.  P. 
Keppel,  Substation  84,  New  York  city. 

No.  2,  V.  9,  University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin  is  a  hst  of  the  serials  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  library,  together 
with  those  in  other  libraries  in  Urbana 
and  Qiampaig^.  The  list  was  compiled 
by  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  assistant  Hbrarian. 
The  list  comprises  8340  titles,  of  which 
7000  are  in  the  University  of  Illinois  li- 
brary, 65  are  furnished  by  the  Cham- 
paign public  library,  2^  by  the  Urbana 
public  library  and  the  remainder,  1250, 
by  other  university  collections.  A  de- 
scriptive list  of  the  libraries  with  the  ex- 
planations and  abbreviations  precede  the 
list.  The  volume  of  233  pages  is  quite 
a  credible  piece  of  work  and  reflects 
credit  not  only  on  the  university,  but  on 
the  compiler. 

A  very  notable  pamphlet  is  that  is- 
sued by  the  Public  library  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  in  which  is  compiled  a  col- 
lection of  articles  under  the  title  of  **Va- 
cation  visits  to  our  public  library,'*  in 
which  the  various  citizens  from  the 
mayor  down  told  what  each  discovered 
in  a  visit  to  the  public  library  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer  to  examine  the  library 
for  a  special  purpose.  Some  of  the  re- 
ports are  on  newspaper  files,  library  in- 
dexes, library  pictures,  museum  mate- 
rial, Sunday  school  helps,  material  for 
club  papers,  ideas  for  art  .students,  ma- 
terial for  debates,  civic  development, 
domestic  science,  juvenile  reading  and 
several  local  interests.  The  material  first 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Record  of  Greens- 
boro and  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form  as 
an  advertisement  for  the  library. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

William  E.  Parker,  treasurer  of  the 
Library  Bureau  and  one  of  its  founders, 
died  November  2  at  his  home  at  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months. 

Mr  Parker  became  associated  with  Mr 
Dewey  at  Columbia  college  library,  when 
the  latter  was  librarian  there.  He  was 
one  of  the  group  of  librarians  who 
founded  the  Library  Bureau,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  his  far-sighted  judgment 
and  faithful  attention  to  business  that  the 
Library  Bureau  attained  the  place  as  an 
international  institution  in  business  lines 
that  it  has  since  become. 

The  annual  report  of  Yale  university 
library  sets  forth  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  that  institution.  It  is  not  sepa- 
rately organized  as  a  department  of  the 
university,  but  has  intimate  relations  with 
all  other  departments.  The  Library  com- 
mittee  is  not  an  executive  body  but  acts 
as  a  consultative  body  in  making  the 
library  serve  the  interests  of  all  depart- 
ments. The  librarian  is  thereby  given 
greater  power  of  initiative,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  cooperation  between  the  va- 
rious departments  is  given  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  library.  Purchases 
are  made  by  the  librarian  on  consulta- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous interests.  It  is  believed  by  this  means 
that  the  fields  held  in  common  by  various 
departments  are  less  likely  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  common  interests  of  all  de- 
partments are  emphasized  and  their  ri- 
valry minimized. 

Unusual  gifts  to  the  income  last  year 
are  recorded. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  union 
card  catalog,  including  all  available 
printed  catalog  cards. 

The  statistics  show  that  with  longer 
hours  during  which  the  library  is  open, 
and  the  better  reading-room  facilities,  the 
use  of  books  within  the  library  is  increas- 
ing, while  the  use  of  books  without  the 
buildings  remains  stationary.  Figures  in- 
dicate that  systematic  reading  in  con- 
nection with  prescribed  courses  of  study 
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has  increased  at  the  expense  of  general 
reading. 

The  annual  average  of  accessions  dur- 
ing 1905-1910  was  28,000  items.  This 
was  exceeded  the  past  year.  The  large 
number  of  gift  books  to  the  library  is  de- 
scribed and  donors  enumerated. 

Various  exhibitions  of  the  year  are 
noted  and  particularly  the  exhibition  in 
the  library  during  April,  191 1,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  ter-centenary  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  King  James  version 
of  the  English  Bible,  is  given  in  detail. 
Central  Atlantic 

The  Takoma  Park  branch  of  the  public 
library  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
first  branch  library  in  Washington,  was 
opened  to  the  public  November  17  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

Harriet  R.  Peck,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  '04, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Free 
library  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  until  Feb- 
ruary, 19 1 2,  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  A.  L.  Peck, 
the  former  librarian. 

William  H.  Ames,  who  was  librarian 
of  the  Bosler  memorial  hbrary,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  for  some  time,  but  who  resigned  his 
position  to  take  up  business  in  New 
York,  has  returned  and  resumed  his 
former  position  as  librarian,  vice  Ger- 
trude E.  Reed,  resigned. 

F.  A.  Waite,  for  some  time  in  charge 
of  the  technical  department  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  library,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  information  department  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  a  position 
of  general  reference  work.  He  succeeds 
Everett  R.  Perry,  who  lately  became  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  shows  a  circulation  of 
689,385  V.  and  a  reference  use  of  books 
of  96,543.  Work  with  the  schools  contin- 
ues to  be  the  library's  most  important  ac- 
tivity. The  report  commemorates  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  library's  existence 
and  a  review  of  the  history  and  accom- 
plishments is  given.  The  report  is  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  all  the  library 


trustees  from  i8qo  to  date  with  various 
views  of  the  library  building.  The  li- 
brary contains  126,645  v. 

A  collection  of  24  paintings  by  Childe 
Hassam  lent  by  the  artist  were  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  art  gallery  of  the  Free 
public  hbrary  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  during 
November.  The  catalog  of  the  exhibit 
was  a  very  fine  piece  of  printing.  A 
characterization  of  the  artist  and  a  list 
of  his  principal  works  were  included  in 
the  notice. 

Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  for  many 
years  a  lecturer  in  the  American  museum 
of  natural  history  and  long  connected 
with  the  department  of  education  of  New 
York  state,  has  turned  over  his  collection 
of  20,000  lantern  slides  to  the  American 
museum  of  natural  history.  These 
slides,  of  which  12,000  are  colored,  rep- 
resent the  results  of  his  extensive  travels. 

The  John  Jermain  memorial  library  of 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  celebrated  its  first 
year  of  service  October  10.  The  library 
opened  with  5000  v.  on  its  shelves  and 
work  has  been  very  active  from  the  first. 
The  total  circulation  for  the  year  was 
51,757.  A  large  number  of  the  books 
are  in  German,  French,  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  languages.  The  museum 
contains  a  collection  of  old  books  and 
pamphlets.  Many  curios  and  relics 
were  given  by  Mrs  Russell  Sage,  who 
gave  the  library  in  memory  of  her  father. 

Central 

Esther  Kronlund  succeeds  Carrie  Nel- 
son as  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  library, 
Ironwood,  Mich. 

Laura  Olson  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic hbrary  of  that  city. 

Grace  Phillips,  Illinois  B.  L.  S.,  '05, 
formerly  connected  with  the  library  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  and  later  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri library  at  Columbia,  has  been 
appointed  assistant-librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Miss 
Phillips'   home  is   in   Kansas   City,  her 
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father  being  principal  of  the  Manual 
Training  high  school  in  that  place.  Miss 
Phillips  will  have  charge  of  the  children's 
department. 

The  report  of  Dr  Reuben  G.  Thwaite, 
superintendent  of  the  State  historical  so- 
ciety of  Wisconsin,  gives  the  number  of 
accessions  during  the  past  year,  9639  V. 
and  pamphlets,  making  a  total  of  341,206. 
Nearly  4000  miscellaneous  museum  spec- 
imens were  acquired  during  the  year. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Indianapolis  public 
library  notes  that  the  year  of  191 1  should 
be  recorded  as  "Riley  year"  in  the  annals 
of  that  library.  Following  a  gift  from 
the  Hoosier  poet  of  a  $100,000  site  for 
a  new  library  building,  Mrs.  Addison 
Harris  presented  the  out-of-print  first 
edition  of  'The  old  swimming  hole." 
The  notes  state  the  Indianapolis  press 
club,  through  its  trustees,  has  loaned  to 
the  library  indefinitely  a  portrait  of  Mr 
Riley,  painted  by  T.  C.  Steele. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary at  Jackson,  Mich.,  records  the 
number  of  volumes  added,  3672 ;  total  in 
the  library,  36,587  v.;  circulation,  104,- 
956;  increase  for  the  year  in  circulation, 
18% ;  percentage  of  fiction  circulated, 
75.66,  a  decrease  of  3.9%.  A  complete 
set  of  stereographic  pictures  of  travel 
was  bought  and  put  into  circulation.  Ex- 
tra copies  of  16  magazines  were  also  put 
in  circulation  for  home  use.  Small  col- 
lections of  children's  books  were  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  rooms  of  the  lower  grades 
in  a  number  of  outlying  school  houses, 
for  home  use  by  the  children.  The  audito- 
rium of  the  building  was  completed  and 
the  room  put  into  service,  with  a  model 
equipment  including  stereopticon  and  re- 
flectoscope. 

The  main  features  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  St.  Louis  public  library  are 
as  follows: 

During  the  year,  the  sixth  branch 
library,  the  Divoll,  has  been  completed 
and  opened;  a  department  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  permanent  head,  has  been 
organized;  the  whole  staff  has  been 
classified  and  a  system  of  examinations 


for  promotion  has  been  put  in  opera- 
tion; work  on  a  municipal  reference 
branch,  by  request  of  the  city  authori- 
ties, has  been  begun;  library ' service 
has  been  made  available  by  telephone 
and  messenger  to  those  who  desire  it; 
a  "repertory"  consisting  of  catalog 
cards  of  other  libraries  has  been  begun ; 
and  a  new  plan  of  certification  for 
books  and  supplies  received  and  work 
done  has  been  adopted. 

The  regular  work  of  the  library  has 
gone  on  as  usual  and  has  been  ex- 
tended or  improved  where  this  seemed 
desirable  and  possible.  Details  are 
given  under  appropriate  headings. 

Alterations  made  in  minor  rules  and 
customs  during  the  year  include  the 
following:  the  placing  of  inter-library 
loans  in  charge  of  the  traveling  library 
office;  the  adoption  of  separate  time- 
sheets  in  place  of  a  time-registry  book ; 
the  making  of  branch  librarians  per- 
sonally responsible  for  cash  in  their 
possession,  with  permission  to  send  it 
to  the  Central  library  daily  if  desired; 
change  in  procedure  for  the  receipt  and 
checking  of  goods  and  bills;  the  open- 
ing of  certain  training  class  courses  to 
members  of  the  staff,  by  special  per- 
mission; keeping  the  telephone  ex- 
change open  until  9  p.  m.  instead  of 
until  5 130 ;  delivery  and  receipt  of 
books  by  messenger;  closing  of  branch 
auditoriums  at  10:30  p.  m.;  allowance 
of  transfer  from  one  card  to  another 
in  special  cases;  beginning  of  a  "Col- 
lection of  favorites"  in  the  open  shelf 
room;  setting  of  stamps  so  that  no 
book  falls  due  on  a  holiday;  issue  of 
new  cards  without  charge  where 
their  loss  is  involved  in  that  of  a  book 
that  has  been  already  paid  for;  and  the 
trial  of  a  follow-up  system  for  those 
who  have  ceased  to  use  the  library. 

Many  of  these  innovations  are  de- 
scribed in  the  report. 

The  new  building  is  advancing  rap- 
idly, and  will  be  ready  for  use  about 
January  first  next.  The  library  now 
contains  338,792  v.,  of  which  241,985 
are  in  the  central  building.  Its  active 
registered  users  number  92,910.    It  cir- 
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culated  1,439435  v.,  exclusive  of  406,- 
981  V.  used  for  supplementary  reading 
in  the  schools  which  were  formerly 
counted  in  the  circulation,  but  are 
now  reported  with  the  library  issue, 
as  they  are  not  taken  to  the  homes  of 
the  users.  Including  these,  the  library 
issue  was  577,811.  The  number  of  v. 
added  during  the  year  was  46,961; 
25,186  were  counted  out  at  inven- 
tory, making  a  net  increase  of  21,775. 
The  staff  now  includes  190  persons. 
The  library  now  distributes  books 
through  the  Central  library,  six 
branches,  and  60  delivery  stations,  as 
well  as  through  a  large  number  of 
traveling  libraries  which  are  sent  to 
class  rooms,  schools,  library  delivery 
stations,  fire  engine  houses,  settle- 
ments and  industrial  institutions.  The 
new  Divoll  branch  was  opened  on 
Dec.  5,  1910,  and  has  been  largely  used.  * 
South 

Julia  Toombs  Rankin,  until  recently  li- 
brarian of  the  Carnegie  library,  Atlanta, 
was  married  to  Frank  Osborne  Foster, 
November  8. 

John  E.  Goodwin,  for  some  time  refer- 
ence librarian  of  Leland  Stanford  uni- 
versity, California,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  University  of  Texas. 

Laura  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Public  library 
of  Missoula,  Mont.,  will  take  charge  of 
the  children's  department  in  the  Public 
library  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

Phebe  Parker,  for  the  past  12  years 
librarian  of  Sage  library.  Bay  City,  Mich., 
resigned  her  position  November  i  to  be- 
come librarian  of  the  State  normal  school 
of  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.  General  appre- 
ciation of  her  work  in  and  regret  at  her 
departure  from  Bay  City  were  publicly 
expressed.  The  Civic  league  of  Bay 
City  presented  Miss  Parker  on  her  depart- 
ure with  a  gold  and  amethyst  pin  suit- 
ably engraved  in  token  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  her  splendid  work  in  cooperation 
with  that  organization. 

Norah  McNeill,  a  graduate  of  the  Illi- 
nois library  school,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  head  of  the  loan  and  reference 


department    of    the    Rosenburg  library, 
Galveston,  Texas. 

Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
'04,  has  resigned  his  position  as  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Texas  to  accept  a 
similar  position  at  Dartmouth  college. 
Mr  Goodrich  goes  to  Dartmouth  on  Jan- 
uary I. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Louisville 
public  library  records:  Volumes  added 
13,985 ;  total,  138,667  V. ;  cost  of  main- 
tenance, $64,990;  spent  for  books,  $16- 
986,  for  salaries,  $30,700;  expenditure 
per  capita  for  maintenance,  $0.29;  cost 
per  V.  circulated,  $0.09. 

Reference  topics  looked  up,  26,721. 
Volumes  issued  for  home  use,  652,840, 
or  2.9  V.  per  capita,  an  increase  of  8 
per  cent  over  last  year.  Of  these  40 
per  cent  were  circulated  from  Main,  38 
per  cent  from  six  branches  and  21  per 
cent  through  12  deposit  stations  and  230 
class-room  collections.  Of  the  circula- 
tion 45  per  cent  were  children's  books. 
New  borrowers  registered  during  year, 
6319,  and  borrowers'  cards  now  in  force, 
38,211. 

Two  branches  celebrated  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  their  opening.  The  sixth 
branch  was  opened  in  Shelby  park  in 
March.  The  thousands  of  people  who 
attended  the  exercises  were  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  popular  interest. 

Four  art  exhibits  were  held  in  the 
library  art  room  during  the  year.  At 
the  last  one  the  attendance  was  14,600. 

A  collection  of  over  600  music  scores 
has  been  put  into  circulation. 

An  intermediate  department  in  the 
open  shelf  room  is  noted.  The  books 
are  known  as  the  red  star  collection. 
Only  a  part  of  them  are  kept  separate 
from  the  other  books. 

Bi-weekly  meetinc^s  of  entire  staff 
were  held.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  limited  number  of  assistants 
to  pursue  courses  of  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  Excellent  work 
done  with  training  class. 

Pacific   coast 

The  library  board  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  selected  six  architects,  each  of  whom 
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is  to  plan  one  of  the  six  branch  libraries 
soon  to  be  erected  in  that  city. 

Mary  Lytle,  for  two  years  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has 
resigned  to  take  a  position  in  the  refer- 
ence department  of  the  Public  library  of 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Tacoma  pub- 
lic library  records  55,666  v.  on  the 
shelves,  of  which  8568  were  added  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  total  circulation  of 
244,645,  or  2.9  per  capita.  In  three 
year  the  increase  in  circulation  has  been 
140  per  cent,  and  in  four  years  the  cir- 
culation of  children's  books  has  increased 
380  per  cent.  Total  expenditures  for 
the  year  for  maintenance  were  $29,363, 
as  follows:  Salaries,  including  janitors, 
$16,014;  books,  periodicals  and  binding, 
$9902;  other  operating  expenses  $3447. 
In  addition  a  branch  library  and  the 
lot  for  it  cost  $5966. 

The  work  of  the  public  library  of  San 
Francisco  has  increased  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  the  temporary  building  is  en- 
tirely inadequate.  Two  of  the  branches 
also  are  so  crowded  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  proper  service.  Plans  have 
already  been  made  for  enlarging  one  of 
these  branches,  which  will  give  at  least  a 
temporary  relief. 

The  total  income  from  all  sources  was 
$80,496,  and  the  total  disbursements 
$72,548,  of  which  $16,327  was  spent  for 
books  and  periodicals,  and  $42,526.55  for 
salaries. 

In  the  five  years  since  the  library  was 
destroyed  a  total  of  $432,886  have  been 
available  for  the  use  of  the  library.  Of 
this  amount  $75,757  has  been  spent 
for  land  and  buildings,  $16,888  for 
furniture  and  repairs,  $99,055  for  books 
and  periodicals  and  $165,230  for  salaries. 
Every  branch  has  a  larger  number  of 
volumes  than  it  had  previous  to  the  fire 
and  the  deposit  collection  about  three 
times  as  many.  There  were  approxi- 
mately 166,000  V.  in  the  library  sys- 
tem at  the  date  of  the  fire,  of  which  all 
but  about  26,000  were  destroyed.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  at  the  present 
time  is  107,374. 


The  circulation  last  year  was  810,792, 
an  increase  of  90,797  over  the  previous 
year.  The  circulation  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1905,  the  last  year  previous 
to  the  fire,  for  which  there  is  complete 
figures,  was  830,225. 

The  library  is  greatly  in  need  of  larger 
quarters,  a  larger  appropriation  and  a 
larger  staflF. 

The  annual  report  of  the  A.  K.  Smiley 
public  library,  Redlands,  Cal.,  records 
new  borrowers,  1132;  accessions,  2412; 
volumes  in  library,  20,231 ;  magazines 
received,  148;  newspapers,  23;  stereo- 
graphs circulated,  34,946;  adult  circu- 
lated fiction,  45,656 ;  non-fiction,  27,2'>o ; 
juvenile  fiction,  14,136;  non-fiction, 
4334;  total  91,365. 

A  Carnegie  gift  of  $500  was  received, 
for  the  purchase  of  Indian  books.  Among 
improvements  is  a  fumigating  plant  cost- 
ing about  $75  and  accommodating  1000 
books  of  average  size.  A  sanitary  drink- 
ing fountain  has  been  installed  in  the 
library. 

The  financial  receipts  for  the  year 
were :  $14,865  ;  disbursements — books,. 
$2285 ;  periodicals,  $428 ;  salaries,  $3941 ; 
other  items,  $3296;  balance,  $4912. 

Helen  T.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed 
instructor  of  the  library  training  class  of 
the  Public  library  of  Los  Angeles.  Miss 
Kennedy  goes  well  prepared  to  the  posi- 
tion. She  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  library  school  in  1903 
and  for  two  years  she  was  employed  in 
the  Public  library  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  in 
children's  work  and  in  work  with  the 
schools.  For  two  years  she  was  head 
cataloger  in  the  Lincoln  library  of  Spring- 
field, III.  She  spent  a  year  and  a  half  as 
organizer  and  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Kewanee,  111.,  and  from  there 
she  went  to  accept  the  position  of  in- 
structor in  the  Wisconsin  library  schooL 
For  family  reasons  she  was  oWiged  to 
sever  her  connection  and  take  up  her  resi- 
dence near  her  parents  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  During  the  past  summer  and  fall 
she  has  been  assistant  in  the  field  work 
lor  the  Oregon  library  commission. 
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OUR. 

LIBRARY 

DEPARTMENT 


with  its  many  years  of  experience,  together  with 
our  unsurpassed  stock  of  books  of  all  publishers, 
combine  to  make  a  library  service  of  unequaled 
efficiency. 


Public  Libraries,  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities 


have  their  book  orders  handled  intelligently, 
expeditiously  and  accurately  by  us,  and  find  our 
prices  satisfactory.  We  solicit  correspondence 
from  librarians  not  acquainted  with  our  facilities 


A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

218-224  S.  Wabuh  Avenue  And  330-352  E.  Ohio  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Delivery  Desk 

The  Most  Important  Point  in 
the  Library 


The  Delivery  Desk  is  the  central  station  on  which  the 
successful  administration  of  the  Library  depends.  It  is 
not  a  counter. 

The  requirements  for  a  Delivery  Desk  should  be  pri- 
marily based  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  at  the  desk, 
the  number  of  attendants  to  be  accommodated,  and  the  records 
to  be  kept  constantly  for  use.  The  exterior  should  receive 
suflBcient  consideration  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ings, and  no  more. 

A  Delivery  Desk,  properly  installed,  will  embody  re- 
finement of  design,  meclianical  skill  in  construction,  with  a 
complete  technical  knowledge  of  all  requirements. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  representative  type  of  a  Library 
Bureau  desk,  built  for  many  libraries.  Other  designs,  sug- 
gestions, estimates  and  plans  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


Library   Bureau 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 
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OPENINa  OF  FIFTH  YEaR  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKBINDINB  SOHOOL 

I  shall  reopen  on  December  2nd,  19U,  for  the  5th  year,  my  School  for  Library  Bookbinding  and 
Mending,  for  Library  employees  only. 

No  Instruction  by  mall  or  to  the  trade.  Classes  will  be  held  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  2:30 
until  5  o*clock.    Special  arrangements  for  pupils  living  at  a  distance.    Send  for  particulars. 

I  have  made  library  bookbinding  a  study  for  nearly  30  years,  and  have  worked  with  some  of  the 
best  book  binders  in  Europe  and  America,  and  I  personally  supervise  all  my  work. 

Librarians  and  library  assistants  are  cordially  Invited  to  visit  ray  new  fire-proof  Library  Bindery, 
see  the  process  of  putting  on  my  patent  flexible  overcasting,  note  all  the  steps  in  binding  and  the 
nu&terials  used,  and  convince  themselves  that  my  work  is  done  by  skilled  binders,  with  best  materials. 

The  leather  I  use  for  library  binding  is  acid  free,  and  made  especially  for  me.  To  show  my  work 
I  will  rebind  (free  of  charge)  two  volumes,  12  mos.,  if  sent  me  prepaid. 

Catalogues  of  new  and  slightly  used  books,  rebound  in  my  binding,  published  regularly.  Ask  for 
price  list. 

WM.   H.   RADEMAEKERS 

BINDER    FOR   THE    NEWARK,  N.  J.,  FREE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 
Cor.  Chester  Ave.  atnd  Oraton  St.  NEWARK,     NEW     JERSEY 


**  Librarians  should  add  The  Dial  to  their 
h'st  of  things  which  must  be  read  regu- 
larly. Its  editorials,  reviews,  and  com- 
munications are  particularly  good.  The 
spirit  of  its  literary  criticism  is  whole- 
some and  sane  and  librarians  will  find 
this  spirit  helpful  in  acquiring  a  proper 
sense  of  the  evaluation   of  literature." 


From 

"Public  Ubranes" 
Chicago 


specimen  copies  sent  free  en  request,       THE  DiAL  Co.,  410  So.  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago. 


FINE  INKS  *1^  ADHESIVES 
For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins' 


'  Drawlnff  Inks 
BternalVriting  Ink 
Bngrossinff  Ink 
Taurine  Mucliaffe 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 

.  VegeUbie  Qlue,  Etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

EroandpAte  jrounelf  from  the  um  of  corroave  and  ill- 
■neUing  inb  and  adhoives  and  adopt  the  Hlggins 
inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you,  they  are  ao  tweet,  dean,  wdlput  up.  and 
withal  ao  effident.  Thew  goods  are  especially  adapted 
for  Kbraiy  uie.  

At  Dealers  Qenerally 

CHAS.  M.  HIQOINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

(Branches:   Chicago,  London) 
371  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  INDEXERS 

JUUA  E.  ELUOTT  EMILY  TURNER 

S706DBkAAv«..akifli  27Eait2USL.IIfvTicfc 

PrlTSta  and  BuslDeas  Uhimrles  catalofnied. 
Blhllographlcal  and  Raseureb  Work  undertaken. 
Books  and  Periodicals,  Commercial  and  Municipal 

Records  Indexed. 

Compatant  workers  sent  to  any  locality  wbere  trained 
service  is  needed. 


Decimal  Gassification 

Edition  7 

Nearly  doubled  insise.  Index  in  single  alfabet,  enlarKsd 
from  20,000  to  30,000  heds.  including  maqy  new  refsienoea 
sreatly  increasing  value  of  tables  not  yet  revised. 

Price  net.  both  tables  and  index:  doth  16;  half  turkey, 
full  flexible  persian,  or  Chi  vers  duroflexil  half  niger,  17; 
full  flexible  turkey  with  zed  gilt  edges.  18.  Postage  40 
cents.  Index  alone:  cloth.  $3;  half  turkey,  full  persian, 
or  Chivers  duroflexil  half  niger,  14,  postage  25  cents. 

To  be  had  at  all  branches  of  Library  Bureau .  Address 
all  mail  orders  direct  to  publbhers. 

FOREST  PRESS 

Laka  Placid  Club  Essax  co.,  N  Y 
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New  Toik: 

97-29  WMl28dM. 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

PafcUBhen,  Bookseflen  and  library  Agents 

Our  extemiiTe  greneral  retail  business  enables  us  to  buy  both  here  and  abroad,  on  the 
most  fiiTorable  terms. 

We  are  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
braaok  store.    We  make  purchases'direct,  paying  commissions  to  no  one. 

COBBBSPONDBNCE    SOLICITED, 


BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

Tte  Waaamskar  Book  SlorM  in  PhlUdolphia  aod  How  York  do  a  oombiaod  book  bttdaaia  almoat  iooMa 
tkiM  ol  aay  oUmt  concani  ia  tba  trada. 

TUa  accomla  for  tba  aztraordiaary  pnrchaaaa  of  ramaindara  ol  adittona  that  tba  Waaamakar  ocfaalsa^ 
lioa  la  aoaitaatty  aacnriaf .  It  la  wliy  LIBMABTKS  eaa  aacnra  through  tha  Waaaaiakw  itoraat  iplaadid 
adMoao  ol  ataadaid  aad  lacaat  booka  at  Tonr  mnch  loww  prioaa  thaa  aia  pooribla  olaewhara. 


AHT  BOOK  BZTAHT  la  hara  or  vffl  bo  aaawad  if  obtainabia  aaywhara.     Saad  for  tha 
BOOK  CATALOOUB..  ^illiaqnirlaa  givaa  earafid  aad  aafart  attaatioa. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


NEW  TORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


American  Library  Association 
Publishing"  Board 

78  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST.  -        CHICAGO 

LIST  OF  SUBJECT  HEADINGS  FOR   A   DICTIONARY  CATALOG.     New  oAtiaB,  tkaraifU 

EJHaa  hj   Mary  J.    Briggs.     Tkraa  tiaiat  Batarial  of  prariow  adhiaa.     doth,  reiaiorcad,    $2.50, 
cairiaf  a  prapai^ 

A.  L  A.  INDEX  TO  GENERAL  LITERATURE.  E4itad  by  W.  I.  Flatchar.  Thu  vary  Tahabla  Uaz. 
aaalynaf  orar  S,000  Talaaafl,  has  baaa  oat  of  priat  for  two  yaars.  Cloth,  rtiBfarca^  $6  (fitaga 
dOcaaU). 

A.  L  A.  MANUAL  OF  UBRART  ECONOMT.     Tha  loDowiaf  chaptars  ara  priataa  each  at  a  aapanta 

paavhlet     Frica,  10  ccata each;  50  ar  aMire,  4  caati  each: 

1.  AMricaa  Library  Hutory.     By  C.  K.  Boltoa. 

2.  Library  of  Ceagratk    By  W.  W.  Bishop. 

4.  CoDofe  aad  Ualrcrsity  Library.     By  J.  I.  Wyar,  Jr. 

IS.  Braach  Libraries  aadOthar  Distribatnif  Agaadas.     By  Lbda  A.  Eastua. 

17.  Order  aad  Accessiaa  DepartaMat.     By  F.  F.  Heppcr. 

20.  Shelf  DepartMat     By  JosepUae  A.  Rathbeae. 

22.  Rcferoace  Departaicat.     By  E.  C  RIchardsoa. 

20.  Boohbiadiag.     By  A.  L  Bailey. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  KROEGER'S  GUIDE  TO  REFERENCE  BOOKS.  Edited  by  Isadare  G.  Madge.  Coders 
books  pabBsbed  1009-10.    Paper,  25  eeats. 
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The  Supreme  Airihorily^ 

Webster^ 
New  International 

DlCTIONART-THEMERRIAMWEBSIHt 


THESE  ARE  ONLY  SAMPLES 
of  hundreds  of  unbiased  and  intelligeat 
commendaUons  from  the  highest  sources 
which  establish  the  standing  of  the  New 
InternationaL  as  ihm  SUPREML 
AUTHORITY. 

BndiKr  Hittjwwi.  D.  C.  L.  LL,  D< 

T  vnaffpc^inll  y  Jitruck  w  ith  the  skill  you  ha  vie  shown 
m    HJiElciptiitns5     the    riw^rls    of    the     n^eker   aiter 
Lnfarmatto  n  imd  in  nu^kine  it  easy  for  him  to  fiod 
what  he  wauta. 

R».  C  H.  PftrkbiifK.  D'  D. 

Web«tcr*a  New  Infeernatioiml  Diction- 
ary  i«i  a  mar^iel  of  completaneao.  It  i» 
BoiaiiUpenaable  fesitureof  the  library  of 
every  lu^o  who  cither  readj  or  writes. 

DitU  SiiTT  l«r4w.  Vh-  D.,  UL-D. 

[»AfBJ>B  vfry  uwruf  fpatkir"  It  i« 
m.  wdbd^^r  that  pL|btiflh#rt  o(  IiHH?OQfi 
h  kvfl  nut  u*] J  I V  b^  F  u  n> . 

MbtAcMiReiMicT,  Ut.D; 


Th«  Onlu  /V«r  nnablidsvd  dkUooAET  la 
many   year*. 

An  EncydotxHiiA-    Cental  Hi  the  pith  and 
{^Ai'iiff    of    an    ■attiorltaUrie    llbcaiT. 
Covers  everj  Held  of  kuovltdcc* 

Hie  OiUtf  dtetIonMT7  w  ith  the  ^ew  Bimded  Pofft^ 

lOOO  WonU    D««ne<f,    6000  IUaptmti«nL    27Q0 
PsE«e.    €mi  MOtt^OOO. 

EEEP  ABREAST  of  the  Ttms.    L«t  hk  teU  foa  eboat 

the  New  JntematlOTiftl.  *A*r  o«e  0upr€m^e  authority    i 

for  all  who  ow  the  EnfftLah  lanipiBsc.  Get  the  Beet.    | 


tnrjt*  Surh  a  r(tmp*nti\- 
um  ftt  Jnlormatinn  J  h*vii 
ne i'B r  «1  ■«< w hpA  «!*n 


Write  Akr  lunpU  pftffn,  ^lU  putLfnUn,  vtc.      H^b*  tl 
»ad  rvc«iT«  rS££,  *  Mt  of  pwkit  nu^. 

1.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGHEU),  MASS. 

Vh»  fl4lioQl  Sol**  of  til*  (wnln*  Wetactar  DtetlourlH  (■  m^wUlafl  Itt  atftL  I 

JPjiri  ijfi  |i  I  ill  I  lu  iij  iiLiiii  Hiiiii  LI  ii  I J  I.I  I  I'.i  1 .1 1 .1 1  ibi  ihi  ,11 .;  I  III  i!i  iJLii  1 1 1  iTHiTJimrfim  i.Timiii,  uijli  i  iliiliji  i]i'[|iillijujh  i  ,\A 


We  supply  ANY  books  required  in  a  Public  Library  in  strong,  flexible, 
lasting  bindings,  at  prices  which  make  CHIVERS'  books  cheaper  to  loan  than 
books  in  any  other  binding. 

We  can  promptly  fill  orders  for  juveniles,  replacements,  new  fiction,  standard 
reference  books,  etc.,  either  in  leather  binding,  DURO-FLEXILE,  or  in  pub- 
lishers* covers  with  CHIVERS*  sewing. 

We  advise  leather  binding  where  the  book  is  likely  to  get  very  hard  usage. 

We  are  at  the  service  of  librarians  to  advise  them  in  the  matter  of  book- 
binding and  book  preservation. 

Our  experience  has  been  a  lengthy  and  a  wide  one.  We  can  serve  your 
boob  better  than  they  can  be  treated  elsewhere,  at  prices,  and  with  transport 
facilities,  which  are  worth  your  inquiry. 

Write  to  us  for  quotations  on  rebinding,  new  books,  and  magazine  cases. 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  CO., 

9 1 1  -9 1 3  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brookiyn.  N.  Y- 
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The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company 

WhohuJ*  D€<d«n  an  (A«  Booka  of  AB  PaUithmn 

33^7  East  17th  Street:     Unkm  Square  North:     New  York  Otr 

^  Orders  and  inquiries  from  public  libraries, 
schools  and  colleges  solicited.  ^  We  have 
many  satisfied  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  fl  In  addition  to  our  large 
stock  of  the  books  of  all  publishers,  we  have 
unexcelled  facilities  for  securing  proiiiptiy 
books  not  in  stock  and  making  shipments 
complete.  ^  Our  import  department  is  thor- 
oughly equipped.  ^  Save  delay  by  ordering 
from  New  York  City,  the  publishing  center 
of  the  country. 

The  following  catalogues  will  be  sent  on  request : 

fl  Standard  library  Catalogue  of  2,500  Approved  Books. 

4  The  Christmas  Bulletin  of  the  Latest  and  Best  Selling 
Books. 

9  Portrait  Catalogue  of  Books  published  by  the  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company 

IV%olt«olt  Dmaimn  in  thm  BooUm  of  Att  FabBahmn 

33-37  EutlTlh  Street:     Union  Square  North:     New  York  Cilsr 
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We  invite  the  attention  of  Librarians  to  our  extensive  and 
complete  stock  of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers, 
which  we  supply  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

EVERY  LIBRARY  SHOULD  HAVE 

"THESPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR^^ 

By  Rear-Admiral  F.  E.  CHAD  WICK,  U.  S.  N.  (Retired) 

''With  his  manifold  advantages  and  exceptional  qualifications  the 
author  was  well  equipped  for  the  task.  He  has  produced  what  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject." — Rear^Admiral  Stephen  B,  Luce, 
UlS.  N,  {Retired),  North  American  Review 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  treasure  house  of  authorities,  and  a  fine  spirit  of 
impartiality  and  magnanimity  pervades  the  estimates  of  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict."— ^^w  York  Sun. 

With  many  Maps.    2  vols.    $7X)0  net 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  BOOKSELLERS 
153,  155  and  157  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Librarians 

When  you  are  annoyed  with 
badly  bound  books  and 
worried  over  the  high  prices 
for  their  rebinding,  send  for 
BROWN'S  IMPROVED  METHOD  CIRCUUR. 

Give  him  a  trial  or  ask 
any  of  the  twenty  librarians 
named  on  the  circular  if  he 
does  good  work  and  gives 
the  most  for  the  money. 

JAMES  Brown,  i84  third  st.,  jersey  city,  n.j. 
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IMPORTANT 

Wanted— The  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  would  be 
glad  to  get  in  touch  with  several  first- 
class  library  organizers.  Address  George 
B.  Utley,  secretary  A.  L.  A.,  78  East 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WILLIAM  A.  OTIS 

AND 

EDWIN    H.  CLARK 
ARCHITB0I8 

10$  South  Deofrbom  St.^  Chicago 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
LIBRARY  WORK 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

There  U  just  one  way  that  you  may  be  lure  of 
tettlnc  a  bronze  tablet  beautiful  In  design  and 
perfect  In  workmanahlp  and  at  foundry  prloea, 
and  that  la  by  writing  to 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  INC 

Bmie  Foo^rjr,  5S6  West  27th  St,  New  Tofk 

who  will  send  special  deslgnB  free  with  eatlmates. 

also  book  of  lUustrations  on  request. 

CASTERS  OF 

"^tar  Spantfled  Bannei'*  Tablet 

Ordered  by  the  United  States  Government. 

"Birthplace  of  Old  Glonr"  Tablet 

Ordered  by  Flag  House  Chapter  D.  A.  B. 

'^our  Archited  Knows  Jno.  Williams,  Inc*" 


NOTE 


We  wish  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  our  advertising  pages. 
We  appreciate  the  cordial 
support  of  our  advertisers,  and 
trust  our  friends  will  not  over- 
look the  excellent  offerings 
made  in  their  announcements. 


LIBRARY   NEEDS 

We  will  promptly  furnish,  upon  request,  designs 
and  estimates  for  additional  fiumiture  and  supplies 
needed  by  libraries  already  partly  equipt.  We  call 
particular  attention  to  our  modem  forms  of  display 
racks  for  new  books,  magazine  racks,  news- 
paper racks,  settees,  window  seats,  bulletin 
boards  and  um1»rella  racks  at  moderate  cost 
and  of  Library  Bureau  quality. 


Library  Bureau 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown 

American  Library  and  Literary  Agents 

4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross, 
London,  W.  C. 


C  We  invite  Iil»arians  and  Bookbuyert 
generally  to  send  us  a  trial  ord^  eitiier 
for  a  single  book  (new  or  secondhand) 
or  for  any  quantity 

C  Whenever  you  are  in  want  of  a  scarce 
or  out  of  the  way  book  we  shall  be  glad 
to  do  our  best  to  find  it  for  you. 

C  Payment  can  always  be  made  f^er 
receipt  of  the  books  and  in  American 
currency. 


NEW  YORK  AGENTS 

MESSRS.    TICE    &    LYNCH 

16  BEAVER  STREET 
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